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TO 
COLONEL  THE  HONOBABLB 

A.D.O.  TO  an  MUVTT  THB  Quaor,  ll.UO^  AO. 


Sir, — ^I  am  indticed  by  the  consideration  of  my  admiration 
of  you,  as  a  Native  Canadian,  in  your  seyeral  capacities  as 
a  soldier,  a  statesman  and  a  citizen,  to  venture  to  dedicate  to 
yon  these  sketches  of  the  lives  and  characters  of  your  dis- 
tingnifihed  countrymen,  and  others  connected  with  the  history 
of  Canada,  in  which  you  have  played  so  highly  important 
and  creditable  a  part. 

Tnusting  that  you  will  pardon  me  for  the  liberty  I  have 
taken, 

I  beg  to  remain, 

Your  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

HENRY  J.  MORGAN. 

Qctbbc,  Jatmarf^  1862. 
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"  The  worth  of  a  state  in  the  lour  run  is  the  wortii  of  the  individaals  oomposing 
it"— J.  S.  Mill. 


"  It  is  yeiy  certain  that  no  man  is  fit  for  everything  ;  but  it  is  almost  as  oer- 
tain  too,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  one  man  who  is  not  fit  for  something,  which 
something  nature  plainly  points  out  to  him  by  giving  him  a  tendency  and  pro- 
pensity to  it.  Every  man  finds  in  himself,  eitiier  from  natare  or  education 
(for  they  are  hard  to  distinguish),  a  peculiar  bent  and  disposition  to  some  par- 
ticular chpracter  ;  and  his  struggling  against  it  is  the  Aruitless  and  endless  labor 
of  Sisyphus.  Let  him  follow  and  cultivate  that  vocation,  he  will  succeed  in 
it,  and  be  considerable  in  one  way  at  least."— Lobd  CHBanBiuruiLD's  MUeeUa- 
neofu  WorhB, 


"  Tbb  ehief  use  of  biography  consists  in  the  noble  medels  of  eharaoter  in  which 
it  abounds.  Our  great  forefathers  still  live  among  us  in  the  records  of  their 
lives,  as  well  as  in  the  acts  they  have  done  and  which  live  also ;  still  sit  by  us  at 
the  table,  and  hold  us  by  the  hand  ,*  fttmishing  examples  for  our  benefit,  which  we 
may  still  study,  admire,  and  imitate.  Indeed^  whoever  has  left  behind  him  the 
record  of  a  noble  life  has  bequeathed  to  posterity  an  enduring  source  of  good,  for 
it  lives  as  a  model  for  others  to  form  themselves  by  in  all  time  to  come ;  still 
breathing  fresh  life  into  us,  helping  us  to  reproduce  his  life  anew,  and  to  illus- 
trate his  character  in  other  forms.  Hence  a  book  containing  the  life  of  a  true 
man  is  fVill  of  precious  seed ;  to  use  Milton's  words.  'It  is  the  precious  life-blood 
of  a  master  spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life.' 
Such  a  book  never  ceases  to  exercise  an  elevating  infiuenoe  and  a  power  for  good. 
It  may  not  have  the  power  of  the  living  life  of  a  man ;  but  it  is  a  record  of  greatness 
which  we  cannot  help  admiring,  and  unconsciously  imitating  while  we  admire. 
•  *  *  •  •  •  • 

''  The  solid  foundations  of  liberty  must  rest  upon  individual  character,  which 
is  also  the  only  sure  guarantee  for  social  security  and  national  progress." — Db. 

SXILBS. 
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PREFACE, 


The  present  work  has  been  written  during  short  intervals, 
which  we  have  been  enabled  to  snatch  from  office  hours, 
and  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  months. 

We  do  not  presume  to  advance  any  claims  to  originality 
with  respect  to  a  great  portion  of  its  contents,  derived  as  they 
have  necessarily  been  from  various  home  and  local  publica- 
tions, a  list  of  which  is  subjoined ;  nor  do  we  claim  for  it  any- 
thing like  perfection.  We  are  sensible  that  it  is  imperfect, 
not  only  in  its  details,  but  in  the  exclusion  from  its  pages  of 
numerous  names  which  ought  to  have  figured  in  and  graced 
the  work ;  nor  has  justice,  we  fear,  been  done  to  many  whose 
biographies  do  appear.  These  circumstances  must  not  be 
ascribed  to  any  intentional  defect  on  our  part ;  but  we  must 
plead  in  excuse  the  inexperience  and  incapacity  of  youth  in 
matters  with  which  we  have,  perhaps,  prematurely  grappled, 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  accurate  information,  and  the  long 
period  of  time  which  the  work  covers. 

In  a  work  of  the  kind  where  so  much  has  to  be  inquired 
into,  studied  and  examined,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  we 
have  laid  ourselves  under  many  and  deep  obligations  to  nu- 
merous persons — ^noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  have  kindly 
responded  to  our  enquiries,  and  occasionally  come  to  our  as- 
sistance, aiding  us  in  our  adventurous  undertaking ;  and  we 
cannot  overlook  the  material  assistance  rendered  to  us  by 
Professor  Andrew",  M.A.,  of  Quebec.  To  these  parties  we 
return  our  most  sincere  and  hearty  thanks*    It  is  our  hope 
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Vi  PRBVACE. 

that  a  second  edition  will  shortly  appear,  when  any  error 
which  may  have  crept  into  this  will  be  rectified.  Lastly,  a 
to  these  and  all  such  errors,  we  pray  the  kind  indulgence  o 
our  readers  for  the  reasons  assigned  in  another  portion  o 
this  preface ;  these  imperfections  must  not  be  ascribed  t( 
the  heart,  but  rather  to  the  head  and  judgment, 

Qdebbo,  January^  1863. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Whbh  we  first  conceived  the  design  of  compiling  a  work  of 
this  description,  we  were  not  awai'e  that  any  previous  work 
had  been  written  on  the  subject,  and  were  quite  surprised 
when  M.  Bibaud's  ^^  Pantheon  Canadien"  was  placed  in 
our  hands.  Upon  examination,  however,  of  this  little 
book,  we  found  that  many  of  our  greatest  men  had  been 
excluded  from  notice,  and  many  obsolete  characters  flourished 
therein  who  had  hardly  any  claim  to  be  mentioned  at  all ; 
and  above  all  that  it  was  devoted  nearly  altogether,  or  in 
a  great  measure,  to  one  portion  of  the  community.  Observ- 
ing this,  we  determined  to  pursue  our  undertaking,  with 
what  success,  we  must  leave  the  candid,  discriminating  and 
indulgent  reader  to  say. 

The  great  object  which  has  actuated  us  in  writing  these 
series  of  biographical  notices  or  sketches,  has  been  to  place 
on  record,  in  as  simple  and  imostentatious  a  manner  as  pos- 
sible, the  services  of  those  men  who  have  fought,  bled,  and 
served  in  this  province,  and  with  whose  names  history  has 
made  us  familiar,  but  with  regard  to  whose  private  career  it 
is  silent ;  we  trust  that  hereby  some  worthy  names  and  me- 
mories may  not  be  allowed  to  pass  into  oblivion.  From  these 
annals  it  will  appear  that  we  have  had  and  do  possess  men 
as  truly  great,  talented  and  devotedly  loyal  as  any  other 
kingdom,  not  excepting  the  mother  country  herself.  We 
may  also  be  able  to  convince  the  youth  of  this  rising  nation, 
that  their  sires,  grandsires,  and  great-grandsires,  had  names 
associated  with  great  deeds  and  glorious  efforts  in  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  loyalty.     We  have  endeavored;  perhaps, 
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withont  saccess,  to  render  this  work  as  eomplete  as  possible, 
so  as  to  satisfy  both  portions  of  the  commimities  in  which 
we  live,  and  to  be  as  unprejadiced  and  dispassionate  in  onr 
opinions  as  we  could.  What  we  have  written  has  been  written 
in  no  cringing  or  servile  spirit,  but  in  honest  sincerity,  and 
comes  impartially  from  the  heart.  A  just  pride,  an  intense 
love  of  our  native  country,  and  an  ardent  hope  and  desire 
for  its  future  greatness,  have  alone  enabled  and  prevailed 
on  us  to  go  through  a  task  of  great  mental  labor,  yet  to 
us  one  of  love.  Our  only  regret  is,  that  the  work  is  not  suffi- 
ciently perfect ;  and  that  we  have  not  done  sufficient  justice 
to  those  characters  whose  portraits  and  careers  we  have 
endeavored  to  pourtray. 


BOOKS    CONSULTED 

BT  TBI  AUTHOB  Df  WBITINa  THIS  WOBE,  AND  TO  WHIOH  BB  IS  IITOBBTBD 
VOB  nffVOBMATION. 

Cote's  Political  Appaintmmts  ;  Bibaud's  Pantheon  Cana- 
dien;  Smith,  Gameau,  Christie,  Rogers  and  McMullen's 
Sistories  of  Canada  ;  Buchanan's  National  Unthrift  ;  Gor 
ton's  Biographical  iXctionary  ;  Appleton's  Oydopoedia  of 
Biography  ;  Norton's  Life  of  Bishop  Stewart  ;  Cannon's 
Historical  Records  of  the  British  Army ;  Burke,  Dodd, 
Debrett,  and  Playfair's  Peerages ;  Penny  Oychpcedia  ; 
Canadian  NewSy  (London) ;  Colonial  Magazine  ;  Mountain's 
Sermons ;  Van  Cortland's  Records  of  Ottawa  City  ;  Hay- 
den's  Booh  of  Dignities ;  Journals  of  Education,  C.  E.  and 
C  W.  ;  Bonny  castle's  Canada;  Anglo-American  Magazine  ; 
American  Law  Journal ;  Gourlay's  Canada  ;  Kaye's  lAfe 
of  Metcalfe  ;  Tupper's  Life  of  Brock  ;  Scrope's  I^fe  of 
Sydenham  ;  Head's  Narrative  ;  Harrison's  Upper  Canada 
Law  Journal;  ^Tsnih!^  History  of  New  York;  Gentleman*  s 
Magazine;  Illustrated  News  of  the  World;  O'Byme  and 
MfLTHheAYB  Naval  Dictionaries;  Hawkins'  Picture  of  Qu^ec  ; 
Shea/sIHscovery  of  the  Mississippi;  Canadian  Review  ;  lire's 
Handbook  of  Toronto  ;  Canadian  Magazine  ;  Hart's  JLnni^2 
Army  List;  Appleton's  New  American  Cyclopaedia;  Lange- 
vin's  LHistoire  du  Canada  en  Tableaux  ;  Sabine's -Iwierfcan 
LayalistSj  &c. 
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PERSONS  CONNECTED  WITH  CANADA. 


JACQUES  CARTIEE. 

We  know  not  better  how  to  oommence  the  series  of  Sketohes  of 
Celebrated  Personages  connected  with  Canada,  than  by  presenting 
at  once  to  our  readers  the  bold  and  intrepid  mariner,  Jacques 
Cartier,  the  discoverer  and  explorer  of  the  country.  The  first  to 
discover  Canada,  and  to  plan  out  a  great  country ;  the  first  to 
colonise  it,  though  on  a  small  scale ;  and  the  first  to  take  an  inter- 
est in  and  endeavor  to  advance  her  interests  and  welfare,  even  at 
the  sacrifice  and  expense  of  his  own. 

To  us  the  career  of  such  a  man  from  whom  we  have  sprung,  and 
to  whom  the  province  owes  its  existence,  is  ^11  of  material  interest. 
He  was  the  founder  and  discoverer  of  this  country,  and  although  it 
was  then  a  vast  wilderness,  and  sparsely  peopled  by  barbarians,  yet 
as  he  glided  up  the  pkcid  and  limpid  waters  of  the  St  Lawrence,  he 
was  forcibly  struck  with  the  beauty  and  the  variety  of  the  scenery, 
and  with  the  excellent  spots  which  nature  had  formed  to  be  inhabited 
by  more  civilized  beings.  Cartier  predicted  that  this  would  become 
a  great  country  in  time^  and  his  prediction  has  been  verified.     Con- 
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sider  tbe  hiBtoiy  of  tlie  period,  extending  from  1534  to  1861,  and 
mark  tlie  resttk;  it  is  wonderful,  it  is  ma^cal  I  Altboagb  in  one 
sense  it  may  appear  a  long  time;  yet  for  an  infant  colony  how  sbort 
does  the  space  seem  for  the  achievement  of  such  miracles  ?  The 
country  was  not  colonized  for  fifty  years  after  Oartier  first  disco- 
vered io.  and  then  very  sparsely ;  and  so  it  continued  for  many 
successiye  years.  When  the  conquest  took  place,  there  were  very 
few  settlers  or  settlements  in  Upper  Canada ;  yet,  in  the  present 
day,  we  have  cities  and  towng  and  villages  and  hamlets,  and  cleared 
lands  and  fimns,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other ;  com- 
merce and  trade  allied  together,  and  active  business  carried  on 
everywhere;  railroads  cross  our  country  at  every  point;  rivers 
are  connected  by  magnificent  bridges;  steamers,  propellers  and 
river  craft  traverse  our  lakes  and  rivers  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence to  Lake  Superior ;  valuable  public  works  are  constructed  so 
as  to  make  the  most  distant  points  available  to  trade ;  and  nearly 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  province  has  been  explored  and  found 
or  made  useful  for  settlement ;  hidden  treasures  have  been  brought 
to  light  that  would  gladden  the  heart  of  an  Eastern  Nabob.  The 
country  is  peopled  by  a  population  of  nearly  three  millions,  which 
will  soon  be  doubled.  The  population  is  becoming  an  enlightened 
and  intelligent  people,  active  and  energetic,  anxious  and  willing  to 
advance  the  country ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  country  which,  for  its 
size  (and  we  might  nearly  put  England  in  one  of  our  counties),  b^ 
possessed  of  such  superior  privileges  and  such  valuable  sources  of 
wealth.  Who  could  have  foreseen  all  this  as  Cartier  sailed  tran- 
quilly up  the  St.  Lawrence  ?  Did  he,  in  his  '^  mind's  eye,''  think 
of  it,  and  raise  up  before  him  the  happy  settlements,  cleared  lands, 
and  large,  thriving  and  gay  cities  and  towns,  and  crowded  and 
teeming,  industrious  populations  7  We  fear  not ;  notwithstanding 
his  prediction,  he  could  never  have  dreamed  that  the  country  just 
discovered  by  him  could  be  brought  to  such  a  state  of  perfection 
and  magnificence,  and  become  such  a  source  of  wealth  and  pros- 
perity to  the  nation  that  held  it ;  yet,  such  is  the  case,  and  the 
name  of  Cartier  will  undoubtedly  be  ever  allied  with  the  discovery 
of  this  country,  and  be  entwined  in  unison  with  that  of  Champlain, 
as  our  national  benefactors,  and  as  the  establishers  of  a  young  and 
vigorous  nation. 

Unfortunately,  in  this  present  sketch,  we  are  unable  to  give  any 
more  information  concerning  the  interesting  and  erratic  histoiy 
of  the  adventurous  navigator  than  has  already  been  given  in  several 
bio^aphical  works. 

He  was  celebrated  in  France  as  an  enterprising  mariner  and  pilot, 
and  was  a  native  of  St.  Malo.  After  the  voyage  of  the  Cabots, 
who  discovered  Newfoundland  and  the  mouth  of  the  St,  Lawrence, 
the  French  perceived  the  value  of  the  recent  discoveries ;  and  in  a 
few  years  began  the  cod  fishery  upon  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 
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Tiie  Barcm  de  Leyis  is  said  to  liaye  duoorered  a  part  of  Canada 
about  1518.  In  1524  John  Veranuay  a  Florentine  in  the  service 
of  France,  ranged  the  coast  of  the  new  continent  from  Florida  to 
Newfoundland.  From  a  snbseqnent  voyage,  in  1525,  he  never 
retamed,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  was  out  to  pieces,  and  devoured 
by  the  savages.  His  fate  discouraged  other  attempts  to  discover 
the  new  world,  till  the  importance  of  having  a  colony  in  the  neigh* 
borhood  of  the  fishing  banks  induced  Francis  I.  to  send  out  Gartier 
in  1534.  That  monarch,  tradition  haa  it,  said :  '^  The  Kings  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  are  taking  possession  of  the  new  world,  without 
giving  me  a  part;  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  article  in  Adam's 
last  will  which  gives  them  the  whole  of  the  fine  continent  of 
America.''  Gartier  sailed  firom  St.  Malo  on  the  20th  April,  with 
two  ships  of  sixty  tons,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  men.  On 
the  lOUi  of  May  he  came  in  sight  of  Bonavista,  on  the  Island  of 
Newfoundland ;  but  the  ice  obUged  him  to  go  to  the  south,  and  he 
entered  a  harbour  at  a  distance  of  five  leagues,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  St.  Gatherine.  As  soon  as  the  season  would  permit,  he 
sailed  northward  and  entered  the  Straits  of  Belleisle.  In  this 
voyage  he  visited  the  greater  part  of  the  coast  which  surrounds 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  took  possession  of  the  country 
in  the  name  of  the  king ;  he  discovered  a  bay,  which  he  called 
Baie  des  Ghaleurs,  on  account  of  the  sultry  weamer  which  he  there 
experienced.  He  sailed  so  far  into  the  great  river,  afterwards 
called  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  to  discover  land  on  the  opposite  side. 
15th  August,  he  set  sail  on  his  return  to  France,  and  arrived  at  St. 
Male  on  the  5th  of  September. 

When  his  discoveries  were  known  in  France,  it  was  determined 
to  make  a  settlement  in  that  part  of  America  which  he  had  visited. 
Accordingly,  in  the  following  year,  he  received  a  more  ample  com- 
mission, and  was  equipped  with  three  vessels.  When  he  was  ready 
to  depart,  he  went  to  tiie  Cathedral  Ghurch  with  his  whole  company, 
and  tiie  bishop  gave  them  his  benediction.  He  sailed  19th  May> 
1585.  He  encountered  a  severe  storm  on  his  passage ;  but  in  July 
he  reached  the  destined  port.  He  entered  the  Gulf,  as  in  the 
preceding  year,  being  accompanied  hj  a  number  of  young  men  of 
distinction.  He  sailed  up  the  St.  Iiawrenoe,  and  discovered  an 
island,  which  he  named  L'ltle  de  Bacckua,  but  which  is  now  called 
Orleans,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Quebec.  This  island  was  full  of 
inhabitants,  who  subsisted  by  fishing,  &c.  He  went  on  shores 
and  the  native  Indians  brought  him  Indian  com  for  his  refresh- 
ment. With  his  pinnace  and  two  boats  he  proceeded  up  the 
river  as  far  as  Hochelaga,  a  settiement  upon  an  island,  which 
he  called  Mont  Royal,  but  wbioh  is  now  called  Montreal.  In 
this  Indian  town  were  about  fifty  long  huts,  built  with  stakes, 
and  covered  with  bark.  The  people  lived  mostiy  bv  fishing 
and  tillage.    They  had  corn,  beans,  squashes  and  pumpkins.    In 
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two  or  three  days  he  set  oat  on  his  retam,  and  arrived  4th  October 
at  St.  Croix,  not  far  from  Quebec,  now  called  Jacques  Gartier's 
river.  Here  he  passed  the  winter.  In  December  the  scurvy  began 
to  make  its  appearance  among  the  natives ;  and,  in  a  short  time, 
Cartier's  company  were  seized  by  the  disorder.  By  the  middle  of 
February,  of  one  hundred  and  ten  persons,  fifty  were  sick  at  once, 
and  eight  or  ten  had  died.  In  this  extremity  he  appointed  a  day 
of  humiliation.  A  crucifix  was  placed  on  a  tree ;  a  procession  of 
those  who  were  able  to  walk  was  formed,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
devotional  exercises,  Cartier  made  a  vow,  that  <<  if  it  should  please 
God  to  permit  him  to  return  to  France,  he  would  go  in  pilgrimage 
to  our  lady  of  Roquemado.''  The  sick  were  all  healed  by  using  a 
medicine,  which  was  employed  with  success  by  the  natives.  This 
was  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  and  bark  of  a  tree.  The  liquor  was 
drank  every  other  day,  and  an  external  application  was  made  to  the 
legs.  Charlevoix  says  the  tree  was  that  which  yielded  turpentine, 
and  Dr.  Belknap  thinks  it  was  the  spruce  pine.  In  May,  Cartier 
set  sail  on  his  return  to  France,  carrying  off  with  him  Donnacona, 
the  Indian  king  of  the  country,  and  nine  other  natives,  all  of 
whom,  except  a  little  girl,  died  in  France.  He  arrived  at  St. 
Male,  July  6,  1636. 

At  the  end  of  four  years,  a  third  expedition  was  projected. 
Fran9ois  de  la  Roque,  Lord  of  Roberval,  was  commissioned  by  the 
king  as  his  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Canada }  and  Cartier  was  ap- 
pointed his  pilot,  with  the  command  of  five  ships.  His  commission, 
which  may  be  seen  in  Hazard's  collection,  was  dated  Oct.  17, 1540. 
He  sailed,  however,  May  23,  1540,  to  Newfoundland  and  Canada. 
August  23,  he  arrived  at  the  haven  of  St.  Croix,  in  the  river  St. 
Lawrence ;  about  four  leagues  above  that  place,  on  a  cliff,  at  the 
east  side  of  the  mouth  of  a  small  river,  he  built  a  fort,  which  he 
called  Charlesbourg ;  this  was  near  Quebec.  In  the  spring  of 
1542,  he  determined  to  return  to  France,  and  accordingly  in  June 
he  arrived  at  St.  John's,  in  Newfoundland,  on  his  way  home. 
Here  he  met  Roberval,  who  did  not  accompanying  him  in  his  voy- 
age, and  had  been  detained  till  this  time.  He  was  ordered  to  return 
to  Canada,  but  he  chose  to  pursue  his  voyage  to  France,  and  sailed 
out  of  the  harbour  privately  in  the  night.  Roberval  attempted  to 
establish  a  colony,  but  it  was  soon  broken  np,  and  the  French  did 
not  establish  themselves  permanently  in  Canada  till  after  the  expi« 
ration  of  half  a  century.* 

Cartier  published  memoirs  of  Canada  after  his  second  voyage. 
The  names  which  he  gave  to  islands,  rivers,  &c.,  are  now  entirely 
changed.     In  this  work  he  shews  that  he  possessed  a  large  share 

***Jix  acknowledgment  of  his  rare  merits,  it  is  said  that  he  and  his  race  wero 
ennobled  bj  his  royal  master.  Few  of  the  mariners,  upon  whom  that  distinction 
was  conferred  in  France,  merited  it  so  much  as  Jacques  Cartier,  master  mariner 
of  St.  MfaQ/'-^^orfMcw. 
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of  the  credulity  and  exaggeration  of  travellers.  Being  one  day  in 
the  chaae;  he  says,  he  pursued  a  heast  which  had  but  two  legs,  and 
which  ran  with  astonishing  rapidity.  This  strange  animal  was 
probably  an  Indian,  clothed  with  Uie  skin  of  some  wild  beast. 
He  speaks  also  of  human  monsters  of  different  kinds,  of  which 
aeoonnts  had  been  given  him ;  some  of  them  lived  without  eating. 


Sib  JOHN  CABOT. 

Sir  John  Cabot,  the  discoverer  of  the  continent  of  America, 
was  a  Venetian,  who  embarked  from  Bristol  in  1497  with  a  com- 
mission from  Henry  VIE.  to  conquer  and  settle  unknown  lands, 
and  to  find  out  a  north-west  passage  to  the  East  Indies.  In  latitude 
58°,  floating  ice  compelled  him  to  pursue  a  more  southerly  direction , 
and,  on  the  24th  June,  he  came  in  sight  of  some  part  of  the  coast 
of  Nova  Scotia  or  Newfoundland.  He  followed  the  line  of  coast  to 
the  north-east  till  he  reached  the  latitude  of  67i°,  when  he  changed 
his  course  to  the  south,  and  never  saw  land  till  off  Florida.  A 
mutiny,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  now  compelled  him  to 
go  back,  without  turning  his  discovery  to  any  practical  account. 
Columbus  did  not  see  the  coast  of  America  till  the  following  year ; 
but  as  his  previous  discoveries  had  prompted  the  voyage  of  Cabot, 
to  him  met  all  belongs  the  honor  of  having  unveiled  the  New 
World  to  the  gaze  of  mankind. 


SEBASTIAN  CABOT. 

Ths  celebrated  Sebastian  Cabot  was  a  navigator  of  great 
eminenoe  and  ability.  He  was  bom  at  Bristol,  about  the  year 
1477;  and  was  the  son  of  the  John  Cabot,  mentioned  above. 
Sebastian  was  early  instructed  in  the  mathematical  knowledge 
required  by  a  seaman ;  and,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  had  made 
several  voyages.  In  1495,  John  Cabot  obtained  from  Henry 
YII.  Lettera  Patent^  empowering    him  and  his  three  sons- 
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Lewis,  Sebastian,  and  Sanotiad — to  discover  unknown  lands,  and 
conquer  and  settle  them.     In  consequence  of  this  permission,  the 
king  supplied  one  ship,  and  the  merchants  of  London  and  Bristol 
furnished  a  few  smaller  ones.     In  1496,  John  and  Sebastian  sailed 
to  the   north-west,   and  in  July  of  the  same  year,  discovered 
Newfoundland,  and  explored  up  to  67^  lat.    The  accounts  of  his 
voyage  are  attended  with  much  obscurity ;  but  it  seems  that,  in  a 
subsequent  voyage,  the  father  and  son  sailed  as  far  as  Cape  Florida, 
and  were  actually  the  first  who  saw  the  main  land  of  America. 
Little  is,  however,  known  of  the  proceedings  of  Sebastian  Cabot 
for  the  ensuing  twenty  years ;  but  it  seems  that,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  by  the  patronage  of  Sir  Thomas  Peart,  Vice- Ad- 
miral of  England,  he  procured  another  ship  to  make  discoveries, 
and  endeavored  to  make  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  south, 
in  which  attempt  he  failed.     This  disappointment  is  supposed  to 
have  induced  him  to  quit  England  and  visit  Spain,  where  he  was 
treated  with  great  respect,  and  appointed  Pilot-major.     An  opulent 
company  of  Spanish  merchants  soon  after  gave  him  the  command 
of  a  projected  expedition  to  the  Spice  Islands,  through  the  newly 
discovered  Straits  of  Magellan.     Accordingly,  in  1525,  he  sailea 
from  Cadiz  to  the  Canaries  and  Cape  de  Yerd  Islands,  and  failing 
from  the  opposition  of  his  crew  in  his  view  of  reaching  the  Spice 
Islands,  he  proceeded  to  the  river  La  Plata,  where  he  discovered 
St.  Salvador,  and  constructed  a  fort  there.  •  He  subsequently  ' 
reached  the  great  river  Paraguay,  and  remained  on  the  American 
coast  a  considerable  time,  with  a  view  to  forming  an  establishment. 
Being  disappointed  in   expected  aid  from  Spain,  he  ultimately 
returned  home  with  all  his  crew,  but  was  not  very  favorably  received, 
owing  to  his  failure  in  respect  to  the  Spice  Islands,  and  his  severe 
treatment  of  the  mutineers  of  his  crew.      He,  notwithstanding, 
continued  in  the  service  of  Spain  for  some  years  longer,  but  at 
length  returned  to  England  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.     At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  he  was 
introduced  by  the  protector,  Somerset,  to  the  young  king,  who 
took  much  pleasure  in  his  conversation,  and  settled  a  pension  on 
him  as  Orand  Pilot  of  England.     From  that  hour  he  was  consulted 
on  all  questions  relating  to  trade  and  navigation  \  and  in  1552,  being 
governor  of  a  company  of  merchant  adventurers,  he  drew  up 
instructions,  and  procured  a  license  for  an  expedition  to  discover  a 
passage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  north.     These  insti^ctions,  which 
are  preserved  in  Hackluyt's  oollecti(Hi  of  voyages,  form  a  very 
honorable  proof  of  his  sagacity  and  penetration.     He  was  also 
governor  of  the  Bussian  company,  and  'was  very  active  in  their 
affairs.    He  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  the  year  1557,  at  a  very 
advanced  age,  leaving  behind  him  a  high  character,  both  as  a  skilful 
seaman,  and  as  a  man  of  great  general  abilities^    He  was  the  first 
who  noticed  the  variations  of  the  compass ;  and  besides  the  ordi- 
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nasees  to  be  found  in  Hacklnyt,  he  pnbfifllied  a  large  map  of  the 
world,  aa  abo  a  work  nnder  the  title  of  ^^  NavignHone  neUe  parte 
Sepientrionaliy  per  Sebaistumo  Cabota"  FoL,  Venice,  1583. 


DONNACONA. 

DoNNAGONA  was  an  Indian  Chief,  whom  Cartier  carried  away 
with  him  to  France,  after  his  discovef^  of  Canada,  in  order  to  prove 
to  Francis  I.  that  what  he  had  stated  of  the  people  inhabiting  this 
country  waa  perfectly  true.  He  was  brought  to  the  French  court, 
and  had  an  audience  of  the  king,  and  underwent  a  great  ceremony 
on  the  occasion  of  his  baptism  at  Bouen.  The  climate  of  Europe, 
howeyer,  waa  unfavorable  to  him,  and  he  died  shortly  after  nis 
public  admission  into  the  Christian  Church. 


SIEUR  DE  ROBEEVAL. 

JsAN  Fbak^ois  DE  LA  BoQXTS  was  a  nobleman  of  Picardy,  and 
the  first  person  who  attempted  to  colonize  New  France  after  Car- 
tier.  He  waa  a  soldier  of  distinction,  and  had  obtained  the 
king's  consent  to  govern  and  colonise  the  territories  recently 
discovered  by  Cartier.  He  waa  to  have  set  out  for  New  France 
early  in  the  summer  of  1541,  but  he  did  not  start  until  the  follow- 
ing year.  He  reached  his  destination  in  safety,  and  wintered  at 
Stadaeona  (now  Quebec),  sending  home  two  vessels  to  ask  for 
provisions;  but  these  were  never  sent.  The  nations  then  beins 
too  much  engaged,  in  fact  upon  the  eve  of  war,  Roberval  started 
on  an  expedition  of  discovery  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  but 
was  not  successful  in  his  attempt.  Great  misfortunes  occurred  to 
him :  fifty-eight  of  his  men  perished  at  Quebec,  and  one  of  his  ships 
was  sunk.  The  king,  instead  of  sending  the  desired  succor  to  him, 
commanded  Cartier  to  bring  him  home,  as  his  valuable  services 
were  required  in  Picardy,  where  war  then  existed.  Having  per- 
f(»med  several  gallant  exploits  in  his  native  province,  Roberval, 
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after  the  death  of  ihe  king  in  1647,  sailed  a  second  time  for 
Oanada,  with  a  large  and  yalnable  ezpediticMi,  accompanied  by 
a  great  number  of  emigrants,  who  were  destined  never  to  see  the 
country  in  which  they  had  intended  to  settle.  They  all  perished^ 
the  fleet  of  vessels  bemg  wrecked  on  the  passage. 


CHAMPLAIN. 

Samuel  DE  ChamplaiN;  a  name  rendered  illustrious  in  our 
annals  from  his  services  in  not  only  founding  the  ancient  city  of 
Quebec,  but  in  establishing  Canada;  in  spreading  civilization, 
repelling  the  attacks  of  the  hordes  of  Indians,  and  thus  saving  the 
lives  of  the  early  French  settlers ;  in  exploring  the  country  and 
its  valuable  resources,  and  thus  bringing  its  name  conspicuously 
before  not  only  his  own  nation,  but  many  others. 

He  was  of  a  noble  family  of  Brouage,  in  the  Province  of 
Saintonge,  in  France.  He  commanded  a  vessel,  in  which  he  made 
a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  about  the  year  1600,  and  acquired  a 
high  reputation  as  an  able  and  experienced  officer.  After  an 
absence  of  two  years  and  a  half,  he  returned  to  France,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  resolved  to  prosecute  the  discoveries  which  had  been 
commenced  in  Canada  by  Cartier.  The  Marquis  de  la  Roche, 
and  Chauvin,  Governors  of  Canada,  had  endeavored  to  establish  a 
colony,  and  the  latter  was  succeeded  by  De  Chatte,  who  engaged 
Champlain  in  his  service  in  1603.  Champlain  sailed  March  16, 
accompanied  by  Pontgrav^,  who  had  made  many  voyages  to 
Tadoussac,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Saguenay  into  the  St.  Lawrence. 
After  their  arrival  at  this  place,  25th  May,  they  in  a  light  batteau 
ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Louis,  which  bounded 
the  discoveries  of  Cartier  in  1535.  This  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Hochelaga ;  but  that  Indian  settlement  was  not  now  in  exist- 
ence. After  making  many  inquiries  of  the  natives,  and  exploring 
much  of  the  country  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  he  sailed  for  France 
in  August.  On  his  arrival  in  September,  he  found  that  De  Chatte 
was  dead,  and  his  commission  as  Lieutenant-General  of  Canada 
given  to  the  Sieur  De  Monts.  This  nobleman  engaged  him,  as  his 
pilot,  in  another  voyage  to  the  New  World. 

Champlain  sailed  upon  his  second  voyage  March  7,  1604,  and 
arrived  at  Acadie,  May  6.  After  being  employed  about  a  month  in 
the  longboat,  visiting  the  coast,  in  order  to  find  a  proper  situation 
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for  a  settlement;  he  pitched  ttpon  a  small  island  about  twenty 
leag;ae8  to  the  westward  of  St.  John's  Biver,  and  about  half  a  league 
in  circumference.  To  this  island  Be  Monts,  after  his  arrival  at  the 
place,  gave  the  name  of  St.  Croix.  It  lies  in  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  which  divides  the  United  States  from  the  Province 
of  New  Brunswick.  During  the  winter,  Champlain  was  occupied 
in  exploring  the  country,  and  he  went  as  far  as  Cape  Cod,  where 
he  gave  the  name  of  Malebarre  to  a  point  of  land,  on  account  of 
the  imminent  danger  of  running  aground  near  it  with  his  bark. 
Next  year,  he  pursued  his  discoveries,  though  he  did  not  pass  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  leagues  beyond  Malebarre. 

In  1607,  he  was  sent  out  on  another  voyage  to  Tadoussac,  accom- 
panied by  Pontgrav^.  In  July,  1608,  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  Quebec.  He  was  a  man,  who  did  not  embarrass  himself  with 
commerce,  and  who  felt  no  interest  in  traffic  with  the  Indians, 
which  proved  so  profitable  to  many  engaged  in  it.  Being  entrusted 
with  the  charge  of  establishing  a  permanent  colony,  he  examined 
the  most  elegible  places  for  settlement,  and  selected  a  spot  upon 
the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  confluence  of  this  river  and  the  small 
river  of  St.  Charles,  about  four  hundred  and  ten  miles  from 
the  sea.  The  river  in  this  place  was  verv  much  contracted,  and  it 
was  on  this  account  that  the  natives  called  it  Quebec  ;  (although 
various  surmises  are  advanced  by  historians  and  others  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  name.)  Here  he  arrived  on  the  3rd  df  July.  He 
erected  barracks,  cleared  the  ground,  sowed  wheat  and  rye,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  '^  Gibraltar  of  America."  The  toil  of  subdu- 
ing the  wilderness  was  not  very  acceptible  to  all  his  company ;  for 
some  of  them  conspired  to  put  their  leader  to  death,  and  to  embark 
at  Tadoussac  for  France.  The  attempt  to  destroy  him  was  to  be 
made  by  poison  and  by  a  train  of  gunpowder;  but,  the  apothecary 
having  discovered  the  scheme,  one  of  the  conspirators  was  hanged, 
and  others  were  condemned  to  the  galleys.  During  the  winter  his 
people  were  afflicted  with  the  scurvy.  Champlain  sought  after  the 
medicine  which  had  beeh  so  successfully  used  by  Cartier;  but  the 
tree,  which  was  called  Auneda,  was  not  now  to  be  found.  From 
this  circumstance  it  was  concluded  that  the  tribe  of  Indians,  with 
which  Cartier  was  acquainted,  had  been  exterminated  by  their 
enemies. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1609,  when  the  Hurons,  Algonquins, 
and  others,  were  about  to  march  against  their  common  enemy,  the 
Iroquois,  Champlain  very  readily  joined  them ;  for  he  had  a  keen 
taate  for  adventures ;  and  he  hoped,  by  a  conquest,  to  impress  all 
the  Indian  tribes  with  strong  ideas  of  the  power  of  the  French, 
and  to  secure  an  alliance  with  them.  He  did  not  foresee  that  he 
should  force  the  Iroquois,  who  lived  in  what  is  noW  called  the 
State  of  New  York,  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  English  and 
Batch.     He  embarked  on  the  river  Sorel,  which  was  then  called 
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the  Iroquoisy  because  these  savages  nsnally  descended  by  this 
stream  into  Canada.  At  the  Falls  of  Chambly  he  was  stopped, 
and  was  obliged  to  send  back  his  boat.  Only  two  Frenchmen 
remained  with  him.  He  ascended  with  his  allies  in  the  Indian 
canoes  to  the  lake,  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name,  which  it 
retains  to  the  present  day.  The  savages  whom  he  accompanied, 
hoped  to  surprise  the  Iroquois  in  the  villages,  but  they  met  them 
unexpectedly  upon  the  lake.  After  gaining  the  land,  it  was 
agreed  to  defer  the  battle  till  the  next  day,  as  the  night  was  now 
approaching.  In  the  morning  of  30th  July,  Champlain  placed  a 
party  with  his  two  Frenchmen  in  a  neighbouring  wood,  so  as  to 
come  upon  the  enemy  in  flank.  The  Iroquois,  who  were  about 
two  hundred  in  number,  seeing  but  a  handful  of  men,  were  sure  of 
victory.  But  as  soon  as  the  battle  began,  Champlain  killed  two  of 
their  chiefs,  who  were  conspicuous  by  their  plumes,  by  the  first 
discharge  of  his  firelock,  loaded  with  four  balls.  The  report  and 
the  execution  of  the  fire-arms  filled  the  Iroquois  with  inexpressible 
consternation.  They  were  quickly  put  to  flight,  and  the  victorious 
allies  returned  to  Quebec  with  fifty  scalps. 

In  September,  1609,  Champlain  embarked  with  Pontgrav^  for 
France,  leaving  the  colony  under  the  care  of  a  brave  man,  Peter 
Ghauvin.  But  he  was  soon  sent  out  a^in  to  the  New  World.  He 
sailed  from  Honfleur,  April  8,  1610,  and  arrived  at  Tadoussac  on 
the  26th.  He  encouraged  the  Montagnais  Indians,  who  lived  at 
this  place,  to  engage  in  a  second  expedition  against  the  Iroquois.  Ac- 
cordingly, soon  after  his  arrival  at  Quebec,  they  sent  him  about  sixty 
warriors.  At  the  head  of  these  and  others  he  proceeded  up  the 
river  Sorel.  The  enemy  were  soon  met,  and  after  a  severe  engage- 
ment, in  which  Champlain  was  wounded  by  an  arrow,  were  entirely 
defeated.  He  arrived  at  Quebec,  from  Montreal,  June  19,  and  land- 
ed at  Eochelle,  August  11.  After  the  death  of  Henry  lY.  the  inter- 
est of  De  Monts,  in  whose  service  Champlain  had  been  engaged,  was 
entirely  ruined,  and  the  latter  was  obliged  to  leave  a  settlement, 
which  he  was  commencing  at  Mont  Royal,  or  Montreal,  and  to  go 
again  to  France  in  1611.  Charles  de  Bourbon,  being  commissioned 
by  the  Queen  Regent  Governor  of  New  France,  appointed  Cham- 
plain his  lieutenant,  with  very  extensive  powers.  He  returned  to 
Canada  in  1612,  was  engaged  in  war  with  the  Iroquois,  and  made 
new  discoveries.  His  voyages  across  the  Atlantic  were  frequent. 
He     was    continued     Lieutenant-Governor    under    that    distin- 

fuished  nobleman,  the  Prince  of  Cond^  and]  Montmorency.  In 
615,  his  zeal  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  Indians  in- 
duced him  to  bring  witn  him  a  number  of  Jesuit  Fathers, 
some  of  whom  assisted  him  in  his  warfare.  He  penetrated 
to  Lake  Ontario,  and,  being  wounded  while  assisting  the  Hu- 
rons  against  their  enemies,  was  obliged  to  pass  a  whole  winter 
among  them.    When  he  returned  to  Quebec  in  July^  1616,  he 
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▼88  receiyed  as  one  riBen  from  the  dead.  In  July,  1629,  lie  wbb 
obliged  to  capitulate,  on  account  of  the  sparseness  of  his  forces, 
and  the  ezhansted  state  of  his  men  through  famine,  to  an  English 
armament  under  Sir  David  Kertk.  He  was  carried  to  France  in 
an  English  ship ;  and  there  he  found  the  public  sentiment  much 
divided  with  regard  to  Canada;  some  thinking  it  was  not  worth 
regaining,  as  it  had  cost  the  government  vast  sums  without  bringing 
any  returns;  others  deeming  the  fishery  and  fwt  trade  great 
national  objects,  especially  as  a  nursery  for  seamen.  Champlain 
exerted  himself  to  effect  the  recovery  of  this  country,  and  Canada 
was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Germains,  in  1682,  with  Acadie 
and  Cape  Breton. 

In  1633  the  company  of  New  France  resumed  all  their  rights, 
and  appointed  Champlain  the  Governor.  In  a  short  time  he  was 
at  the  head  of  a  new  armament,  furnished  with  a  fresh  recruit  of 
Jesuits,  settlers,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  necessaries  for  the  welfare 
of  the  revived  colony.  His  attention  was  now  engrossed  by  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  savages,  whom  it  was  his  principle  object 
to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  number 
of  ecclesiastical  missionaries,  exclusive  of  lay  brothers,  was  now 
fiA«en,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Le  Jeun^,  Be  None,  Masse,  and 
BrebcBuf.  A  mission  was  established  among  the  Hurons ;  the  colony 
was  gaining  an  accession  of  numbers  and  strength,  and  an 
attempt  was  just  commencing  to  establish  a  college  in  Quebec, 
when  the  Governor  died,  and  was  succeeded  the  next  year  by 
De  Montmagny. 

Champlain  merited  the  title  of  the  father  of  Kew  France. 
Though  he  was  credulous,  he  possessed  an  uncommon  share  of 
penetration  and  energy.  His  views  were  upright ;  and,  in  circum- 
stances of  difficulty,  no  man  could  make  a  better  choice  of 
measures.  He  prosecuted  his  enterprises  with  constancy,  and  no 
dangers  could  shake  his  firmness.  His  zeal  for  the  interests  of  his 
ooantiy  was  ardent  and  disinterested ;  his  heart  was  tender  and 
compassionate  towards  the  unhappy ;  and  he  was  more  attentive  to 
the  concerns  of  his  friends,  than  to  his  own.  He  was  a  faithful 
historian,  a  voyager  who  observed  everything  with  attention, 
skilful  in  geometry,  and  an  experienced  seaman.  He  appears  to 
have  been  fond  of  good  cheer;  for,  in  the  early  part  of  his  residence 
in  Canada,  he  established  with  his  associates  an  order,  ^'  De  bon 
temps/^  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  gratification  of  the 
palate.  By  this  order  every  one  of  the  same  table  was  in  his  turn 
to  be  steward  and  caterer  for  a  day.  He  was  careful  by  hunting  to 
make  a  suitable  provision,  and  at  supper,  when  the  cook  had  made 
everything  ready,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  the  company  with  a 
napkin  over  his  shoulder,  having  also  the  staff  of  office,  and  wearing 
the  collar  of  his  order,  and  was  followed  by  his  associates,  each  of 
whom  bore  a  dish.    At  the  close  of  the  banquet  he  pledged  his 
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sncoessor  in  a  bumper  of  wine,  and  resigned  to  him  the  collar  and 
staff.  It  may  not  oe^easy  to  justify  Champlain  in  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  war  against  the  Iroauois.  It  is  even  supposed  by  some, 
that  his  love  of  adventures  led  him  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  the 
Hurons  and  to  excite  .them  to  war.  His  zeal  for  the  propogation 
of  religion  among  the  savages  was  so  great,  that  he  used  to  say 
''  that  the  salvation  of  one  soul  was  of  more  value  than  the  conquest 
of  an  empire ;"  and' that  ^^ kings  ought  not  to  think  of  extending 
their  authority  over  idolatrous  nations,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
subjecting  them  to  Jesus  Christ." 

He  published  an  account  of  his  first  voyages  in  1613,  in  4to ; 
and  a  continuation  in  1620,  in  8vo.  He  published  an  addition  to 
these  in  1632,  in  one  volume,  entitled,  Lti  voyages  de  la  Nouvelle 
France  occidentale,  diU  Canada^  in  4to.  This  work  comprises 
a  history  of  New  France  from  the  first  discoveries  of  Verazzani  to 
the  year  1631.  There  is  added  to  it  a  treatise  on  navigation,  and 
on  tne  duty  of  a  good  mariner,  with  an  abridgment  of  the  Christian 
doctrines,  in  the  Huron  and  French  languages. 


Admibal  Sir  DAVID  KERTK. 

A  French  refugee  in  England,  who  entered  into  her  naval  service 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  He  had  previously  been  a  master 
mariner  at  Dieppe,  in  France.  He  is  mentioned  in  our  history  as 
the  commander  of  a  very  successful  expedition  against  Canada 
during  the  French  occupation  of  this  country.  The  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  to  gratify  a  private  pique  against  Ricbeliea, 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  hostility  entertained  for  the  French 
by  the  English,  on  account  of  the  persecution  of  the  Hu- 
guenots by  the  Cardinal,  and  induced  me  king  to  declare  war 
against  France.  The  resolution  was  accordingly  taken  to  deprive 
him  of  his  American  dependencies.  Kertk  therefore  was  placed  in 
charge  of  a  formidable  expedition,  and,  accompanied  by  his  two 
brokers,  sailed  for  Canada,  or  rather  New  France.  He  arrived  at 
Tadoussac,  then  the  only  considerable  trading  place  in  the  country, 
in  the  middle  of  the  summer  of  1628 )  and,  after  destroying  the 
stores,  &;c.,  sent  a  summons  to  Champlain  to  surrender,  which  the 
latter,  although  his  works  and  forces  were  in  a  very  weak  condition, 
refused  to  do.  Kertk,  thinking  that  Quebec  was  strongly  fortified, 
and  that  Champlain  had  a  large  force  within  it,  did  not  proceed 
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any  farther  up  the  river,  fearing  a  defeat,  but  contented  himself 
with  capturing  a  French  convoy  on  its  war  to  Quebec,  and  several 
fishing  and  peltry  vessels,  and  proceeded  to  England.  In  July  of 
the  next  year,  however,  having  learnt  his  mistake,  he  returned,  and 
for  the  second  time  demanded  Champlain  to  surrender,  threatening 
otherwise  to  capture  the  city  by  assault.  Champlain  being  in  a 
weaker  condition  than  ever,  after  consulting  the  other  authorities 
of  the  place,  resolved  to  capitulate.  He  did  so,  and  the  French 
were  allowed  to  march  out  with  all  the  honors  of  war.  Kertk^ 
leaving  his  brother,  Lewis,  in  command  of  the  city,  proceeded 
to  England,  taking  Champlain  and  some  others  with  him  as 
prisoners  of  war.  He  afterwards  captured  Cape  Breton,  which  was 
re-captured  by  Captain  Daniel.  These  events  took  place  two 
months  after  peace  had  been  concluded  between  England  and 
France,  and  therefore  could  hardly  be  recognized  by  either  nation. 


LEWIS  KERTK 

Was  the  first  military  commandant  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  or  the 
province,  in  the  employ  of  the  English  government.  On  his 
brother  capturing  the  city  in  1629,  he  left  Lewis  in  command  until 
his  return,  or  until  a  successor  should  be  appointed.  The  restoration 
of  Canada  to  the  French  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Germains-en-Laye, 
rendered  that  measure  unnecessary.  Kertk,  from  what  we  can 
learn  from  history,  was  a  wise  and  good  man,  and  treated  the 
conquered  people  so  well,  that  but  few  left  the  province  during 
the  intervu  which  elapsed  between  the  capitulation  and  the  resto- 
ration. 


M.  DE  MONTMAGNT. 

M.  De  Month agnt  succeeded  M.  De  Ch&teaufort  in  the  go- 
vernment of  New  France  in  1636.  De  Montmagny  was  a  knight 
of  Malta^  and  a  gentleman  of  estimable  qualities  of  mind  and  heart. 
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Several  important  events  signalized  his  administration  of  affiiirs ; 
such  as  the  establishment  of  the  Island  of  Montreal^  and  the  com- 
menoement  of  the  min  of  the  Hnrons^  which  was  consummated 
ander  the  administration  of  his  successor.  The  Jesuits  extended 
their  explorations  very  far  during  his  time,  towards  the  north  and 
in  the  west.  Father  Raimbault  even  formed  a  design  of  penetrating 
as  far  as  China,  evangelizing  all  nations  by  the  way;  and  thus 
completing  the  circle  of  military  stations  around  the  whole  globe. 
Although  the  opening  up  of  heathendom  by  the  indefatigable 
propagators  of  the  faith  were  transactions  apart  from  the  action  of 
the  government,  they  threw  a  lustre  on  the  administration  of  M. 
de  Montmagny,  and  gave  him  personally  a  certain  celebrity 
throughout  Europe. 

This  governor  had  sought  to  imitate  Ghamplain's  policy  in 
regard  to  the  aborigines ;  and  if  the  insufficient  means  put  at  his 
disposal  did  not  always  enable  him  to  put  a  curb  on  their  pugnacious 
tendencies,  he  contrived  nevertheless,  by  a  ha^py  union  of  firmness 
with  conciliation,  to  make  his  authority  respected  among  all  tribes^ 
and  to  su£lbend,  for  a  considerable  time^  the  blow  which  at  last  fell 
upon  the  luckless  Hurons.  He  was  succeeded  by  d'Aillebout,  in 
1647. 


His  Grace  FRANgOIS  DE  LAVAL, 
Bishop  of  Quebec. 

His  Grace  Francois  de  Laval  de  Montmorency,  Abb^  de  Mon- 
tigny,  first  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Canada,  and  a  most  able, 
talented  and  zealous  prelate,  was  born  at  Laval,  in  Maine,  France, 
on  the  2drd  March,  1622.  He  was  ordained  priest  at  Paris  on  the 
23rd  Qf  September,  1645,  and  was  made  archdeacon  of  Evreux  in 
1653.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  P^tr^  inpartibtu  infidtliunij 
and  appointed  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Nouvelle  France,  by  Pope 
Alexander  Y II.,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1658.  He  arrived  at  Quebec, 
for  the  first  time,  on  the  16th  June,  1659 ;  and  returned  to  France 
in  1662.  On  the  26th  March,  1663,  he  founded  the  seminary  of 
Quebec,  a  measure  which  was  afterwards  duly  confirmed  by  Louis 
XIY.,  by  letters  patent,  dated  at  Paris  in  the  month  of  April 
following.  He  returned  to  Canada  during  the  same  year,  and 
arrived  at  Quebec  on  the  28th  September.     He  consecrated  the 
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Parochial  Gbarch  of  Qaebeo,  on  the  11th  July,  1666,  the  second 
Sunday  of  that  month.  He  returned  to  France  in  1674,  and  was 
named  Bishop  of  Quebec,  a  suffragan  Bishop  of  the  Holy  See,  by  a 
hull  of  Clement  X.,  dated  Ist  October  of  the  same  year.  On  this 
occasion  the  revenues  of  the  Abbey  of  Meaubec,  in  the  diocese  of 
Bonrges,  were  united  to  the  Bishopric  of  Quebec. 

On  his  return  to  Canada,  he  established  his  board  by  a  decree 
of  the  6th  November,  1684,  and  entrusted  it  to  the  care  of  the 
rectory  of  Quebec.  The  14th  of  the  same  month,  the  board 
resigned  the  care  of  the  rectory,  and  it  devolved  upon  the  Seminary 
the  same  day.  His  Grace  Be  Laval  afterwards  returned  to 
France  to  obtain  permission  to  retire,  and  with  the  view  of  choosing 
a  successor.  Choice  fell  upon  the  Abb^  de  St.  Yallier,  to  whom 
was  given  the  title  of  Grand  Vicar,  in  which  quality  he  was  sent 
to  Canada  to  exercise  his  zeal.  His  Grace  De  Laval  resigned 
his  Bishopric  of  Quebec,  in  Paris,  on  the  24th  of  January,  1688. 
He  left  that  city  some  time  after  to  return  to  Quebec.  He  arrived 
there  in  the  spring  of  the  same  vear,  and  retired  to  his  Seminary, 
to  which  he  made  over  the  whole  of  his  effects,  and  had  the  mor- 
tification to  see  the  same  twice  burnt  before  his  death.  In  fine^ 
full  of  years  and  honors,  a  prelate,  by  his  virtues  and  zeal,  worthy 
of  the  church,  over  which  he  had  presided,  he  died  at  Quebec 
on  the  6th  of  May,  1708,  at  the  advanced  age  of  86,  and  was 
buried  near  the  principal  altar  in  the  Cathedral. 

M.  Gameau,  in  his  History  of  Ccmada,  thus  speaks  of  this 
celebrated  man : — 

"  The  first  Bishop  known  in  Canada  was  Fran9ois  Be  Laval, 
titular  of  P^tr^,  a  scion  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Montmorency. 
^0  his  high  descent  he  owed  much  of  the  influence  which  he  exer- 
cised in  the  civil  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  colony, 
making  and  unmaking  its  governors  at  will.  He  had*great  talents 
and  much  activity,  while  his  overbearing  spirit  brooked  no  opposi- 
tion. His  naturally  obstinate  character,  hardened  rather  than 
subdued  by  religious  zeal,  caused  constant  dissensions  between 
himself  and  the  public  functionaries  with  whom  he  had  to  deal ; 
he  also  got  into  trouble  with  the  heads  of  the  local  religious  com- 
munities, and  even  with  private  individuals.  He  was  firm  in  the 
belief  that  in  whatever  he  did  for  the  supposed  weal  of  the  church, 
in  any  contingency,  he  could  not  err ;  and  firm  in  this  persuasion, 
he  did  some  things,  in  a  colonial  sphere  of  action,  which  would 
have  been  deemed  exorbitant  in  Europe. 

''  After  mounting  the  episcopal  throne,  he  set  about  disciplining 
his  clergy  as  if  they  had  been  soldiers  of  a  spiritual  militia,  just  as 
the  Jesuits  were  passively  subject  to  the  orders  of  their  general. 
He  sought  even  to  make  the  civil  power  the  creature  of  his  will — 
causing  the  Sovereign  Council  to  decree  the  revucability  of  the 
curacies,  and  to  ordain  that  tithes  should  be  paid  to  his  Seminary 
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but  some  of  his  projects,  as  contrary  in  sound  principle  as  they 
were  to  all  established  usage  in  France,  had  no  ultimate  success. 
He  found  invincible  antagonists  in  successive  governors,  all  more 
or  less  jealous  of  the  undue  influence  which  he  already  possessed ; 
and  these,  individually,  were  often  kept  in  countenance  by  public 
sentiment,  which  veered  fitfully  for  or  against  the  people's  two 
absolute  masters,  lay  and  spiritual.  The  complacent  recognition 
of  such  references  to  popular  feeling  seemed  to  solace  the  minds  of 
the  colonists  somewhat,  under  the  oppression  of  the  double  yoke 
they  had  to  bear." 


DE  MAISONNEUVE. 

Paul  Chomedy  Be  Maisonneuve  was  the  founder  of  the 
City  of  Montreal  in  1642,  where  he  had  already  settled  some 
French  colonists,  and  was  appointed  governor.  In  1647,  he  was 
advanced  to  the  governorship  of  the  whole  province,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  M.  D'Aillebout  appointed  in  his  stead,  when  he  retired. 

A  violent  jealousy  or  vindictivenesa  existed  on  the  part  of  M. 
De  Mesy  against  De  Maisonneuve ;  and  to  him  is  ascribed  the 
causes  which  led  to  his  retirement. 

A  pension  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Seminary  of  Paris,  in 
consequence  of  his  important  services  to  the  Church  of  Borne  in 
Canada. 


SIEUR  D'AILLEBOUT. 

M.  Louis  D'Aillebout  succeeded  M.  De  Montmagny  in  the 
government  of  Canada  in  1647.  He  was  the  descendant  (according 
to  a  note  in  Garneau's  History  of  Canada,  taken  from  a  MS.  of 
M.  Be  Gasp6)  of  a  German  family,  which  at  some  time  had  mi- 
grated to  France.  He  originally  came  to  Canada,  some  years  an- 
terior to  his  appointment  to  the  government,  with  colonists  for  the 
Island  of  Montreal ;  had  administered  that  settlement  during  the 
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absence  of  M.  de  Maisoaneuvei  and  afterwards  was  promoted  to  the 
govemmont  of  Three  Rivers.  He  endeaTOured  to  amalgamate  his 
forces  with  those  of  the  Governor  of  New  Engknd,  so  as  to  pat  a 
stop  to  the  encroachments  and^attacks  of  the  Iroquois,  but  without 
avail.  Replaced  in  1651,  he  settled  in  the  country,  and  died  at 
Quebec  in  1660.  According  to  Bibeau,  jeune,  some  of  his  de- 
scendants are  still  living,  and  arc  residing,  some  in  the  District  of 
Three  Rivers,  others  at  Red  River,  and  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Ter- 
ritory. 


^riSCOUNT  D'ARGENSON. 

Pierre  db  Voter  D' Aroenson,  who  succeeded  M.  De  Lauzon, 
as  Governor  of  New  France,  in  1658,  and  retained  that  appoint- 
ment until  1661,  was  the  descendant  of  a  very  high  and  talented 
family.  He  was  born  in  1626,  and  originally  was  intended  for  the 
clAirch ;  circumstances  altered  the  decision  arrived  at  by  his 
family,  and  he  became  a  soldier.  His  name  is  mentioned  hon- 
orably in  the  military  annals  of  his  country^  as  having  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  siege  of  Bourdeaux,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Lens.  After  having  held  the  office  of  Reeve  of  Touraine,  he  was 
appointed  Governor  and  Licutenant-General  of  New  France,  and 
was  sworn  in  as  such  on  the  27th  of  January,  1657.  Beyond 
some  progress  made  in  discovery  on  one  side  in  the  country  be- 
yond Lake  Superior,  among  the  Sioux ;  on  another  in  the  Esqui- 
maux country,  on  Hudson's  Bay,  his  government  seems  to  have 
consisted  of  little  else  than  '<  barbaric  invasions  and  civil  and  re- 
ligious quarrels.^'  Disease  and  misunderstandings  at  length  com- 
pelled him  to  solicit  his  recall.    He  died  about  the  year  1709. 


BARON  lyAVAUGOUR 

Pierre   Du    Bois,  Baron  D'Avaugour,   succeeded   Viscount 
D'Argenson  in  the  government  of  New  France^  in  1661.     He 
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was  a  military  officer  of  some  talent,  and  had  gained  distinction 
in  the  wars  of  Hungary.  He  was  of  a  resolute  temperament  and 
unbending  character ;  and  brought  into  the  affairs  of  Canada  the 
rigidity  that  he  had  contracted  in  the  military  service.  He  was 
therefore  not  the  man  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  the  clergy  of 
the  colony;  and  during  the  whole  time  he  held  office  in  New 
France,  he  had  constant  disputes  with  Bishop  Laval,  principally 
with  reference  to  the  liquor  traffic,  which  the  latter  wished  to  pro- 
hibit. At  length,  through  the  bishop's  representations,  D'Avaa- 
gour  was  recalled  in  1663.  After  a  short  stay  in  France,  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  was  killed  in 
1664,  while  bravely  defending  the  fart  of  Serin,  on  the  Croatian 
frontier,  against  the  Turks,  under  the  Orand-Yizier,  Koprouli, 
shortly  be&re  the  famous  battle  of  St.  Gothard. 


M.  JEAN  TALON. 

M.  Talon,  or  rather  Baron  B'Orsainville,  a  title  conferred 
upon  him  by  king  Louis  XIY.  of  France,  was  the  second  Intcn- 
dant  of  the  French  Government  in  Canada,  and  in  1663,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  which  he  was  a  bright  ornament.  He 
created  a  military  aristocracy  in  Canada,  and  opposed  the  India 
Company,  against  which  he  addressed  a  luminous  memorandum  to 
the  French  Ministry.  It  is  said  everything  in  Canada  prospered 
under  his  fostering  care ;  and  certainly  he  did  much  for  the  country, 
patronising  industrial  pursuits,  maratime  discoveries,  and  scientific 
enterprizes.  He  established,  moreover,  an  excellent  Judiciary  sys- 
tem ;  and  was  entitled  to  the  high  distinctions  and  honors  conferred 
upon  him  by  his  sovereign.  In  1671  he  was  created  a  French 
nobleman,  by  the  title  of  Baron  des  Islets }  and  in  1675,  Baron 
d'Ormale,  which  latter  honor  was  extended  to  his  posterity,  both 
in  the  male  and  female  descent. 
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MARQUIS  DE  TRACY. 

Alexandre  bb  Prouville,  Marquis  de  Tracy^  was  Viceroy  of 
New  France  in  1663.  He  was  a  Lieutenant-General  in  the  French 
army,  and  had  served  on  the  Continent  with  much  distinction. 
Previous  to  coming  to  Canada  in  1665,  he  had  proceeded,  accord- 
ing to  the  commands  which  he  received,  to  the  bay  of  Mexico, 
where  he  retook  Cayenne  from  the  Dutch,  and  brought  several 
isknds  of  the  contiguous  archipelago  under  French  domination. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  popular  as  well  as  most  able  French 
officials  that  had  ever  been  sent  to  Canada.  He  only  remained 
eighteen  months  in  the  colonv ;  yet,  during  that  short  time,  he 
did  much  more  for  its  welfare  than  many  would  have  done  in  years. 
He  established  a  military  aristocracy,  fortified  the  country  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  Iroquois,  and,  to  allow  the  people  peace- 
fully and  without  hindrance  to  cultivate  their  grounds,  and  so 
maintain  themselves,  vanquished  that  hitherto  invincible  tribe,  and 
concluded  a  peace  with  them,  which  lasted  eighteen  years,  and 
proved  of  more  benefit  to  the  people  and  country,  long  harrassed 
with  the  sanguinary  inroads  of  the  savages,  than  can  easily  h^ 
conceived. 


COUNT  DE  FRONTENAC. 

Louis  de  Buade,  Count  de  Frontenac,  twice  Governor  of  New 
France  (Canada),  under  the  French  dominion,  was  a  bold  and  val- 
orous soldier  and  a  most  successful  administrator.  He  was  born 
in  France  in  1620,  and  early  entered  the  military  service  of  his 
country,  in  which  he  was  greatlv  distinguished  and  covered,  him- 
self with  scars  and  honors.*  He  first  came  to  Canada  in  1672,  as 
the  successor  of  M.  de  Courcelles,  but  principally  on  account  ot 
some  despotic  acts,  he  was  recalled  in  1682.  During  the  first 
year  of  his  administration,  he  built  Forit  Frontenac  (Kingston), 
which  was  afterwards  rebuilt  of  stone  by  La  Salle.     In  1678,  De 

*  Biband  mentions  that  he  was  a  Colonel  of  hone  at  seTenteen,  and  a  Lieat- 
enant-Qeneral  after  tweWe  yean  serrioe. 
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Frontenac  was  reappointed  governor,  and  carried  on  a  vigorous 
war  against  the  English  settlements  in  New  York,  and  against 
their  Indian  allies,  the  Iroquois.  The  English  retaliated,  and  the 
Iroquois  made  various  success^  inroadsin  to  Canada.  In  1690  he 
defeated  Admiral  Sir  William  Phipps  and  the  English  fleet  before 
Quebec,  and  thereby  achieved  a  great  victory,  so  much  so  that 
Louis  XIY .  caused  a  medal  to  be  struck  in  commemoration  of  it. 
He  died  in  1698,  and  was  inhumed  in  the  Recollet  church  of 
Quebec,  which  no  longer  exists. 

An  eminent  French  writer^  speaking  of  him,  savs: — ''He  had 
all  the  qualities  of  a  great  man,  the  firmness  which  commands 
men  with  the  mildness  and  magnanimity  which  made  him  beloved. 
He  was  generous,  straightforward,  and  as  ostentatious  as  a  king. 
He  was  at  Quebec  a  worthy  representative  of  Louis  XIY.  at  Yer- 
sallies ;  a  single  look  of  his  electrified  the  Canadians,  he  was  the 
love  and  delight  of  New  France,  the  terror  of  the  Iroquois,  the 
father  of  the  allies  of  the  French ;  his  activity  had  for  its  equal 
only  his  courage." 


LA  SALLE 

The  name  of  this  distinguished,  self-sacrificing,  adventurous 
and  chivalrous  man  will  ever  be  remembered  by  his  countrymen 
with  feelings  of  love  and  admiration,  blended  with  deep  regret  for 
his  sad  and  melancholy  fate  whilst  so  nobly  earning  for  himself  a 
name  which  will  be  carried  down  to  posterity  with  honor  and 
distinction. 

Robert  Cavalier  de  la  Salle  was  a  native  of  Rouen,  where  he  was 
'  bom  about  1635.  He  was  thoroughly  educated  by  the  Jesuits, 
having  been  intended  to  be  a  member  of  that  community.  He  left 
it,  however,  and,  about  the  year  1667,  proceeded  to  Canada,  in  the 
capacity  of  a  merchant.  In  this  career  he  appears  to  have  been 
eminently  successftil;  but  he  aimed  at  still  higher  objects,  having 
formed  to  himself  the  magnificent  scheme  of  opening  a  way  to 
China  and  Japan  through  the  lakes  of  Canada,  which  he,  not 
unreasonably  for  that  time,  imagined  must  send  off  navigable 
waters  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.*  Mr.  Bibaud,  author  of  a  late  history 
of  this  country,  says,  '^  He  was  learned,  active,  enterprising,  and 

*The  aoooQnt  of  this  voyage  we  take  from  the  celebrated  work  of  Jared 
Sparks,  Bsqaire. 
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animated  witb  the  double  desire  of  rising  to  fame  and  to  fortune/' 
In  this  attestation  Charlevoix  concurs,  but  adds  other  qualities  of 
a  less  favorable  nature.  The  particulars  of  his  life  indeed  show 
that  his  reserve  bordered  upon  distrust^  his  discipline  upon  culpable 
severity,  and  his  ardent  perseverance  upon  obstinacy;  and  these 
defects  of  character  were  the  leading  causes  of  his  misfortunes. 
Yet  without  the  qualities  themselves,  he  would  not  have  had  the 
name  he  bears^  nor  have  engaged  in  the  schemes  which  he  formed 
and  executed. 

After  experiencing  a  degree  of  prosperity  suitable  to  his  ability 
and  exertions  in  mercantile  transactions,  and  receiving  distin- 
guished marks  of  favor  from  the  governor,  Count  Frontenac,  he 
visited  his  native  country  in  1677.  On  his  return,  he  set  about 
executing  the  great  scheme  he  had  long  meditated,  of  tracing  the 
river  Mississippi,  or  Colbert,  as  it  was  then  sometimes  called,  to  its 
outlet  in  the  Atlantic,  or,  as  it  might  be,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
For  this  purpose  he  caused  to  be  constructed  a  vessel  of  sixty  tons 
burden,  about  two  leagues  above  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  On  the  7th 
of  August,  1679,  this  vessel,  with  thirty-four  persons  on  board,  a 
suitable  proportion  of  whom  were  priests  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Indians,  was  launched  on  Lake  Erie,  and  steered  towards  Mackinaw. 
In  this  unknown  and  most  hazardous  navigation,  Be  la  Salle 
displayed  unbounded  resolution,  and  not  less  address,  both  in 
cheering  on  his  own  men  amidst  all  their  labors  and  perils,  and 
still  more  in  securing  the  favor  of  the  savages,  with  whom,  to  his 
everlasting  honor  be  it  mentioned,  he  was  never  in  all  his  lifetime, 
except  once,  in  danger  of  coming  to  a  rupture.  He  arrived  at 
Mackinaw  on  the  27th  of  August,  and,  in  a  few  weeks  after, 
anchored  at  a  small  island  in  the  mouth  of  Green  Bay.  Here  he 
loaded  the  vessel  with  furs,  and  dispatched  her  to  the  head  of  the 
Falls.  To  his  irretrievable  loss  and  mortification,  she  was  never 
seen  or  heard  of  again. 

Entertaining  no  doubt,  however,  of  her  eventual  safety,  he 
proceeded  himself  in  canoes  along  the  eastern  and  southern  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan,  to  the  St.  Joseph,  then  called  the  Miami,  a 
name  now  appropriated  to  the  river,  falling  into  the  south-western  ' 
angle  of  Lake  Erie.  All  the  preparations  being  made,  they  took 
their  departure  from  the  island  on  the  19th  of  September.  Night- 
fall came  on  before  they  reached  the  nearest  part  of  the  continent, 
which  was  twelve  miles  distant.  Darkness  thickened,  the  waves 
rose,  and  the  water  dashed  into  the  canoes;  but  they  contrived  to 
keep  together  and  to  find  a  landing  place  in  the  morning.  Here 
they  were  detained  four  days  in  a  barren  spot,  till  the  lake  became 
calm.  A  single  porcupine  was  the  only  trophy  that  rewarded  the 
hunters'  fatiguing  rambles,  which,  Father  Hennepin  says,  afforded 
a  savory  relish  to  their  pumpkins  and  com.  Trusting  their  fragile 
canoes   again  to  the  waves,  they  were  soon  overtaken  by  new 
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disasters.  Clouds  gathered  over  them,  winds  blew  angrily,  and 
deluged  with  rain  and  sleet,  they  were  glad  to  seek  safety  on  a 
naked  rock  for  two  days,  and  no  other  shelter  than  their  blankets 
At  the  end  of  another  day  they  were  in  so  great  danger  in 
attempting  to  land,  that  the  Sieur  de  la  Salle  leaped  into  the  water 
with  his  men,  and  assisted  them  to  drag  his  canoe  ashore.  His 
example  was  followed  by  those  in  the  other  canoes.  They  landed 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  river  Milwaukie. 

By  this  time  the  provisions  were  exhausted,  but  they  had  seen 
Indians,  and  presumed  their  habitations  were  at  hand.  Three 
men  were  sent  with  the  calumet  of  peace,  to  search  for  corn.  They 
came  to  a  deserted  village,  where  they  found  abundance  of  corn,  of 
which  they  took  as  much  as  they  wanted,  and  left  such  articles  as 
the  natives  valued  in  exchange.  Before  night  the  Indians  hovered 
suspiciously  around  the  party  at  the  canoes ;  but  when  the  calumet 
of  peace  was  presented,  thev  showed  themselves  friends,  and  enter- 
tained their  visitors  with  dances  and  songs.  They  were  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  goods  left  in  the  village,  that  the  next  day  they 
brought  more  corn  and  a  supply  of  deer,  for  which  they  were  amply 
rewarded.  This  proof  of  human  sympathy,  even  in  men  called 
savages,  was  a  sunbeam  in  the  path  of  the  weary  voyagers. 

After  some  further  adventures  of  the  same  nature,  La  Salle  and 
his  company  arrived,  on  the  1st  of  November,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Joseph,  where  they  spent  the  remainder  of  that  month.  On 
the  3rd  of  December  they  ascended  the  river  in  canoes,  with  a  view 
to  reach  the  portage  leading  into  the  Kankakoo,  or  eastern  branch 
of  the  Illinois.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1680,  they  reached  f  eoria, 
situated  on  the  last  named  river,  and  set  about  constructing  a  fort. 
At  last,  after  several  changes,  they  found  what  they  considered  a 
favorable  position,  and  built  upon  it  Fort  St.  Louis,  which  may 
be  considered  the  head  quarters  of  La|  Salle  during  the  remainder 
of  his  wanderings.  The  faithful  Tonty  generally  held  the  command 
during  the  long  and  frequent  occasions  of  his  own  absence.  On 
the  28th  of  February,  La  Salle  set  out  on  an  over  land  journey  to 
Frontenac,  now  Kingston,  still  bent  on  making  further  preparations 
for  his  voyage  of  discovery  on  the  Mississippi.  Various  disagree- 
able incidences  occurred  on  this  long  and  perilous  journey ;  but 
the  chief  calamity  that  befell  him  was  the  murder  of  his  faithful 
attendant,  Father  Gabriel,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  cruel  suspicions 
of  the  Indians.  Three  young  warriors  belonging  to  a  tribe  hostile 
to  that  whose  friendship  the  travellers  had  gained,  met  the  venerable 
Father  in  one  of  his  solitary  rambles,  and  murdered  him  in  cold 
blood. 

On  arriving  at  Fort  Frontenac,  he  appears  to  have  spent  several 
months  in  making  further  preparations  for  his  expedition  to  the 
south,  and  also  in  making  proper  arrangements  with  his  creditors, 
with  whom  his  extended  schemes  of  discovery  brought  him  some- 
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times  into  difficulty,  but  whose  claims  he  satisfied  by  suitable 
sacrifices  of  his  property.  When  finally  prepared,  he  proceedad 
to  join  his  people  i^  Fort  St.  Louis  by  the  same  route,  in  canoes, 
which  he  followed  two  years  before  in  the  Griffin^  taking  the  round 
of  the  lakes  Erie,  Huron  and  Michigan.  Having  on  these  various 
journeys  and  voyages  spent  the  year  1681,  he  assembled  his  people, 
54  in  number,  at  Chicago,  on  the  4th  of  January,  1682,  and  by 
ascending  this  stream, 'entered  the  Illinois  by  a  shorter  and  more 
direct  route  than  he  had  done  two  years  before.  On  the  6th  of 
February,  they  at  last  floated  their  canoes  on  the  bosom  of  the  long 
sought  Mississippi.  On  the  same  day  they  passed  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri,  distinguished  by  its  powerful  current  and  muddy 
waters.  Father  Zeoobe,  whose  notes  are  incorporated  in  Le 
Clercq's  Etahlissement  de  la  JFbt,  is  copious  in  his  description  of 
the  various  tribes  of  Indians  whom  they  found  on  the  banks,  and 
whose  friendship  they  were  careful  in  cultivating.  They  passed 
the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  On  the  6ih  of  April,  they  arrived  at  a 
triple  partition  of  the  river,  soon  after  which  the  water  became  first 
brackish,  and  then  salt,  when  the  broad  Oulf  of  Mexico  appeared  in 
view.  The  ceremony  of  taking  possession  of  the  country  is  thus 
described  by  Sparks :  '^  The  following  day  was  employed  in  searching 
for  a  place,  removed  from  the  tide  and  inundations  of  the  river,  on 
which  to  erect  a  column  and  a  cross.  This  ceremony  was  performed 
the  next  day.  The  arms  of  France  were  attached  to  the  column, 
with  this  inscription:  'Louis  the  Great,  King  of  France  and 
Navarre,  reigns ;  the  9th  of  April,  1682.'  All  the  men  were  under 
arms ;  and,  after  chanting  the  Te  Deum^  they  honored  the  occasion 
by  a  discharge  of  their  muskets,  and  cries  of '  Long  live  the  King.'  '* 
Nothwithstanding  the  formality  and  undoubted  veracity  of  this 
deed,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  had 
been  traversed  140  years  before  by  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  one  of  the 
followers  of  Pizarro,  with  a  force  of  at  least  500  men.  (See 
Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States.) 

He  founded  the  Fort  of  St.  Louis,  and  gave  to  the  adjacent 
lands  the  name  of  Louisiana. 

He  retraced  his  steps,  delayed  a  year  among  the  lakes,  and 
reached  Quebec,  in  November,  1683.  He  embarked  for  France, 
was  welcomed  by  Seignelay  as  "  the  delight  of  the  New  World," 
and  received  a  commission,  according  to  which  all  the  French  and 
natives  of  the  country,  from  Fort  St.  Louis  to  New  Biscay,  were 
placed  under  his  authority.  An  expedition  for  the  colonization  of 
Louisiana,  with  four  vessels  and  two  hundred  and  eighty  persons, 
departed  from  Rochefort,  August  1,  1684 ;  but  dissensions  imme- 
diately arose  between  La  Salle  and  the  naval  commander,  Beaujeu. 
They  passed  the  coasts  of  Florida,  and  must  have  been  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  on  January  10,  1685;  but  La  Salle 
mistook  their  position,  and  the  fleet  passed  on.    A  few  days  later 
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he  discovered  his  error,  and  wished  to  return ;  but  Beaajeu  per- 
sisted in  advancing  west  even  to  the  bay  of  Matagorda.  There  he 
determined  to  end  the  dissension  by  abandoning  his  associate.  He 
disembarked  with  two  hundred  and  thirty  colonists  ;  most  of  his 
munitions  were  lost  in  a  gale,  and  the  fleet  returned,  leaving  them 
almost  without  resources.  Thinking  himself  near  the  Mississippi^ 
he  fortified  the  post  of  St.  Louis,  and  made  some  attempts  in 
agriculture,  which  were  defeated  by  the  ravages  of  beasts  and  the 
neighbouring  tribes.  Excursions  over  land  and  by  canoe  were 
alike  ineffectual  in  bringing  him  to  "  the  fatal  river,"  which  he 
continued  to  seek.  He  traversed  a  wilderness  towards  New  Mexico, 
in  a  vain  search  for  gold  mines.  The  misery  of  the  colonists 
increased,  and  Beaujeu's  example  of  revolt  began  to  be  followed. 
La  Salle,  whose  ^courage  and  energy  had  never  failed,  no  longer 
sought  to  govern  or  to  animate  his  followers  by  gentleness,  but 
made  himself  a  terror  to  them.  Their  numbers  were  reduced  by 
manifold  losses  to  37 ;  when,  in  despair  of  subduing  their  opposi- 
tion, or  of  carrying  out  any  plan  with  such  auxiliaries,  he  determined, 
January  12, 1681,  to  seek  by  land  the  country  of  the  Illinois,  and 
thence  to  pass  to  Canada.  He  set  out  with  sixteen  men,  following 
the  track  of  the  buffalo,  passed  the  basin  of  the  Colorado,  and 
reached  a  branch  of  the  Trinity  river.  They  went  in  groups ;  and 
the  malignity  of  two  men,  Duhant  and  L'Archev^que,  who  had 
embarked  their  capital  in  the  enterprise,  found  an  opportunity  for 
gratification.  They  quarrelled  and  murdered  a  nephew  of  La  Salle. 
He  suspected  the  fact,  and  asked  one  of  them  respecling  the  fate 
of  his  relative,  when  the  other  fired  upon  him  from  an  ambush, 
and  he  fell  dead.  "  Such  was  the  end,"  says  Bancroft,  "  of  this 
daring  adventurer.  For  force  of  will  and  vast  conceptions ;  for 
various  knowledge  and  quick  adaptation  of  his  genius  to  untried 
circumstances ;  for  a  sublime  magnanimity,  that  resigned  itself  to 
the  will  of  Heaven,  and  yet  triumphed  over  affliction  by  energy  of 
purpose  and  unfaltering  hope,  he  had  no  superior  among  his 
countrymen." 


SHUR  JOLLIET. 

For  the  few  particulars  hereafter  given  of  this  ingenious  traveller 
and  discoverer^  we  are  indebted  to  Shea's  History  of  the  Mis- 
sUsippu 
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' '  "  Neither  his  birthplace  nor  epoch  hu,  as  far  as  the  present  writer 
knows^  been  ascertained.  His  edacation  he  owed  to  the  Jesuit 
Collie  of  QuebeO;  where,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  he  was  a  class- 
mate of  the  first  Canadian  who  was  advanced  to  the  priesthood. 
Jolliet  was  thus  connected  with  the  Jesuits,  and  apparently  was  an 
assistant  in  the  college.  After  leaving  them,  he  proceeded  to  Hie 
west  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  fur  trade.  Here  he  was  always  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  the  missionaries,  and  acquired  the  knowledge 
and  experience  which  induced  the  government  to  select  him  as 
the  explorer  of  the  Mississippi. 

"  This  choice  was  most  agreeable  to  the  missionaries,  and  he  and 
Marquette  immortalized  their  names.  They  explored  the  great 
river,  and  settled  all  doubts  as  to  its  course.  On  his  return, 
Jolliet  lost  all  his  papers  on  the  rapids  above  Montreal,  and  could 
make  but  a  verbal  report  to  the  Government.  This,  however,  he 
reduced  to  writing,  and  accompanied  with  a  map  drawn  from 
recollection.  On  the  transmission  of  these  to  France,  he  without 
doubt  expected  to  be  enabled  to  carry  out  such  plans  as  he  had 
conceived,  and  to  profit,  to  some  extent,  by  his  great  discovery ; 
but  he  was  thrown  aside  by  more  flattered  adventurers.  The 
discoverer  of  the  Mississippi  was  rewarded,  as  if  in  mockery,  with 
an  island  in  the  Oulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Thi^  was  the  rocky,  barren 
and  sterile  Anticosti ;  and  here  Jolliet  built  a  fort  and  a  dwelling 
for  his  family,  and  houses  for  trade.  They  were  not,  however, 
destined  to  be  a  source  of  emolument  to  him.  His  labors  were 
devoted  also  to  other  fields.  Thns  we  find  him,  in  1689,  in  the 
employment  of  the  Government,  rendering  essential  service  in  the 
west. 

<'  Two  years  after  his  island  was  taken  by  the  English  fleet,  and 
he  himself,  with  his  wife  and  mother-in-law,  probably  while 
attempting  to  reach  Quebec,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Phipps,  the 
English  commander.  His  vessel  and  property  were  a  total  loss, 
but  his  liberty  he  recovered  when  the  English  retired  from  the 
walls  of  Quebec. 

<'  Of  his  subsequent  history  there  are  but  occasional  traces,  and 
we  know  only  that  he  died  some  years  prior  to  1737.'' 


PERE  MARQUETTE. 

A  8KST0H  of  the  life  of  the  first  explorer  of  that  great  body  of 
wmter  known  as  the  Mississippi,  must  prove  interesting  to  all  classes 
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of  society,  particularly  when  it  is  allied  with  the  sacred  calling 
of  him  who  devoted  the  best  part  and  energies  of  his  existence, 
not  only  to  its  dbcovery,  but  ateo  to  bring  wimin  the  pale  of  civU- 
ization  and  religion  the  hordes  of  barbarians  that  invested  the 
country  daring  the  early  portion  of  the  histonr  of  America. 

James  Marquette  was  lK)rn  in  the  town  of  Laon,  France,  in  the 
year  1637,  and  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  time-honoured 
French  family,  who  resided  there.  As  early  as  seventeen  years 
of  age,  detached  from  the  world  and  all  its  bright  allurements,  he 
entered  the  Society  of  Jesus ;  and  after  completing  his  studies 
and  examination,  proceeded  of  his  own  free  will  to  Canada.  There 
he  ardently  hoped  to  enter  on  an  active  and  buffy  career  in  the 
sacred  discharge  of  his  duty.  He  landed  at  Quebec  on  the  20th 
of  September,  1666;  and  after  studying  the  language  of  the 
Montagnais  at  Three  Rivers,  where  he  remained  until  April,  1668, 
he  was  placed  on  the  Ottawa  mission,  as  it  was  called,  but  which 
extended  considerably  further  west  than  the  Ottawa  valley.  He 
journeyed  up  through  that  splendid  scenery  to  Lake  Huron,  and 
across  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  here  he  erected  a  mission ;  and  on 
being  joined  by  another  holy  father,  they  built  a  church,  rude,  it 
is  true,  yet  none  the  less  sacred  and  holv.  He  now  entered  ftilly 
upon  the  most  active  era  of  his  erratic  life,  but  his  stay  here  was 
not  of  long  duration.  A  mission  was  wanted  at  Lapointe,  and  on 
M.  Marquette  being  selected,  he  departed  thither  in  1669.  Here 
his  labours  were  great;  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  which  he  was 
a  devoted  servant,  however,  was  never  exhausted.  Although 
careworn  and  harrassed,  his  noble  nature  and  strict  sense  of 
duty  rose  predominant  over  all,  and  he  worked  long  and  well 
in  the  execution  of  his  functions.  Here  again  he  was  not 
destined  to  remain  long ;  war  was  declared  among  the  native 
Indians,  and  those  of  £apointe  trembled  from  fear  and  inferior 
numbers.  They  removed  to  Mackinaw,  near  Lake  Huron,  and 
M.  Marquette  accompanied  them.  His  first  care  on  reaching 
this  station  was  to  erect  a  chapel,  so  that  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  people  should  not  suffer  while  he  was  amongst  them.  He  re- 
mained here  for  some  time,  until,  at  his  earnest  solicitations  to  be 
appointed  to  a  wider  field,  he  was  chosen  to  accompany  Jolliet 
in  his  mission.  On  the  17th  of  May,  1673,  the  expedition  of 
discovery  embarked  in  canoes  at  Mackinaw,  and  proceeded  to 
Oreen  Bay,  through  Fox  River  to  the  Wisconsin,  and  thence  by 
portage  to  the  Mississippi.  They  were  the  first  explorers  of  this 
mighty  sheet  of  water,  having  descended  to  the  Arkansas,  and 
proven  by  experience  the  navigability  of  the  river  and  its  mouth, 
in  returning  they  ascended  the  Illinois,  proceeded  thence  across 
to  Lake  Michigan  to  Green  Bay,  and  came  back  to  the  mission  in 
September,  without  any  serious  accident.  On  this  expedition  Mar- 
quette proved  himself  invaluable ;  he  prepared  a  map  x>f  the  route. 
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and  his  buoyant  spirits,  activity  and  watobfulness,  together  with  his 
piety  and  earnest  supplioations  to  the  men,  insured,  no  doubt,  its 
success,  even  at  the  loss  of  his  health,  which  from  that  time  for- 
ward failed  rapidly,  and  prostrated  him  for  some  time  at  Green 
Bay ;  but  scarcely  had  he  risen  from  his  bed  of  sickness,  ere  Uiis 
noble-minded  man  again  proceeded,  working  vigorouslv  as  ever  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  cause  to  which  he  devoted  all  his  best  en- 
ergies. Ordeis"  came  for  him  to  open  a  mission  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Illinois,  in  the  settlement  of  the  Kaskaskia ;  and 
thither  he  departed  on  the  23rd  of  October,  1674.  But  now, 
through  thej>rivations  and  hardships  which  he  had  endured,  his 
fine  and  vigorous^constitution  gave  way  a  second  time,  and  his 
malady  returned  with  more  fierceness  than  ever.  He  was  again 
prostrated,  in  the  forest;  and,  through  the  kind  attentions  of  the 
Indians,  restored  to  a  feeble  state  of  existence.  He  proceeded  to 
the  settlement,  and,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  administered  the 
duties  of  his  high  office,  and  gave  the  natives  such  instruction  as 
he  was  able  to  do ;  but,  finding  that  the  term  of  his  existence  was 
rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  he  left  Kaskaskia,  hoping  to  be  able  to 
reach  Mackinaw,  there  to  lay  his  wearied  head  among  his  prose- 
lytes, and  die  in  peace.  But  fate  ordained  otherwise ;  for  on  the 
way  his  disease  returned  again  with  increased  virulence,  and  his 
hour  had  come,  which  he  hailed  with  ecstacy,  thanking  Heaven  for 
allowing  him  to  die  a  Jesuit)  a  missionary,  and  uone.  This 
event  occurred  on  the  18th  of  May,  1675,  on  the  river  that  bears 
his  name.  Shea  says  of  him :  '^  He  was  of  a  cheerfrd,  joyous  dis- 
position, play^l  even  in  his  manner,  and  universallv  beloved. 
His  letters  show  him  to  us  a  man  of  education,  close  observation, 
sound  sense,  strict  integrity,  a  freedom  from  exaggeration,  and 
yet  a  vein  of  humor  which  here  and  there  breaks  out  in  spite  of 
all  his  self-comnumd.'^ 


FATHER  HENNEPIN. 

This  celebrated  man,  early  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
province,  and  an  adventurous  and  intrepid  traveller,  deserves 
to  be  placed  on  a  par  with  the  distinguished  Charlevoix.  He 
was  a  French  RecoUet  friar,  famous  as  a  missionary  and 
traveller  in  North  America.  He  was  bom  in  Flanders  about 
1640.     His  inclination  for  travelling  led  him  to  Italy ;  and  he 
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was  afterwards  a  preaoher  at  Hall,  in  Hainault.  He  then  went 
into  a  convent,  and  being  sent  by  his  superiors  to  Calais  and 
Dunkirk,  the  stories  which  he  heard  from  the  sailors  inspired  him 
with  a  desire  to  visit  distant  countries.  At  length  he  embarked 
for  Canada,  and  arrived  at  Quebec  in  1675,  in  the  same  ship  as 
Bishop  Laval  and  the  Chevalier  La  Salle.  Between  that  period  and 
1682,  he  explored  the  region  now  called  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and 
first  saw  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Returning  to  Europe,  he  published 
an  account  of  his  researches,  entitled  :  "  Description  d^  la  Louisiane 
nouvellemeTit  dicouverte  au  sud-ouest  de  la  N&uvelU  Prance,  avec 
la  Carte  du  pays,  les  moeurs  et  la  manihre  de  vivre  des  Sauvages" 
Paris :  1683.  12mo.  He  afterwards  produced  other  works,  con- 
taining fuller  descriptions  of  the  result  of  his  observations.  He 
was  appointed  guardian  of  the  convent  of  Eenty,  in  Artois ;  and 
refusing  to  return  to  America,  after  some  disputes,  he  was  per- 
mitted by  his  superiors  to  retire  into  Holland  in  1697,  where  he 
found  protectors  at  the  court  of  William  III.,  and  accompanied 
that  monarch  to  England.  Though  he  adopted  the  secular  habit 
among  the  Dutch,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  relinquished  his  re- 
ligion or  his  profession,  as  he  always  added  to  his  signature  the 
title  of  Missionary  Recollet  and  Apostolic  Notary. 

He  died  in  Holland  about  the  year  1700.  Bancroft  says,  re- 
ferring to  some  discoveries  which  Hennepin  claims  to  have  made, 
that  he  was  not  merely  a  light-hearted,  ambitious,  daring  discoverer, 
but  a  boastful  liar. 


Sib  WILLIAM  PHIPPS  * 

The  history  of  this  celebrated  and  distinguished  gentleman  is  a 
remarkable  one.  Raised,  one  may  say,  almost  from  nothing,  he 
attained,  through  his  energy,  perseverance  and  peculiar  abilities, 
the  highest  honours ;  and  having  been  appointed  commander  of 
the  gallant  expedition  against  Quebec  in  1690,  deserves  a  high 
place  in  this  work. 

Our  information  is  chiefly  derived  from  Allen.  Sir  William 
Phipps  was  born  at  Pemaquid,  now  Bristol,  Maine,  on  the  2nd  of 
February,  1651.    His  father,  James  Phipps,  was  a  gunsmith  in 

•  Many  writers  aver,  among  them  Dr.  Smilei^  that  thif  was  the  founder  of 
the  Hoiue  of  Normanhy^  while  as  many  contradict  it. 
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bumble  ciromnstances ;  and  bis  motber  bad  twenty-six  cbildren, 
of  wbom  twenty-one  were  sons.  After  living  in  tbe  wilderness  till 
be  was  eigbteen  years  of  age,  be  bound  himself  as  an  apprentice 
to  a  sbip-carpenter  for  four  years ;  at  tbe  expiration  of  this  time 
be  went  to  Boston,  where  be  learned  to  read  and  write.  He  bad 
determined  to  seek  bis  fortune  upon  tbe  sea }  and  after  a  variety  of 
adventures,  be  discovered  a  Spanish  wreck  on  the  coast  of  His- 
paniola,  from  which  be  fished  up  plate  and  pearls  and  jewels, 
amounting  in  value  to  £300,000  sterling.  With  this  treasure  be 
sailed  to  England  in  1687 ;  and  such  was  bis  honesty,  and  so  lib- 
eral was  be  to  his  seamen,  that  bis  own  share  amounted  only  to 
£16,000.  At  this  time  he  received  the  honor  of  knighthood^ 
which  was  conferred  upon  him  by  King  James.  Returning  to 
BoBton,  be  was,  in  1690,  admitted  a  member  of  the  North  Churchy 
being  baptized  and  professing  repentance  of  his  sins.  He  then 
commanded  an  expedition  against  Port  Royal,  which  place  he 
captured.  Later  in  tbe  same  year,  the  English  colonists  forming 
tbe  patriotic  intention  of  capturing  Canada  from  the  French, 
Pbipps  was  intrusted  with  tbe  command  of  the  expedition  by  sea, 
which  consisted  of  thirty-four  vessels  of  different  burthen,  and 
was  manned  by  nearly  fifteen  hundred  of  the  '^  hardy  sailors  of 
New  England,''  with  thirteen  hundred  militia  under  tbe  command 
of  Major  Walley.  This  formidable  armament  appeared  before 
the  walls  of  Quebec  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  October,  and 
on  demanding,  in  tbe  name  of  King  William  III.,  tbe  surrender 
of  that  city,  tbe  brave  De  Frontenac,  nothing  daunted,  replied : 
"  I  do  not  acknowledge  King  William,  and  I  well  know  that  the 
Prince  of  Orange  is  a  usurper,  who  has  violated  the  most  sacred 
rights  of  blood  and  religion.  I  will  answer  your  master  by  the 
mouth  of  mv  cannon."  To  this  Pbipps  replied  by  sending  a 
tremendous  broadside  into  tbe  town,  and  tbe  siege,  if  it  can  be 
called  such,  commenced.  Walley  landed  on  tbe  St.  Charles,  and 
defeated  a  body  of  French  troops,  which  bad  stationed  tbemselves 
there  to  obstruct  bis  movements.  But,  notwithstanding  this  ad- 
vantage, tbe  fire  from  the  batteries  was  of  such  a  terrific  nature, 
and  so  injurious  to  tbe  fleet,  that,  on  tbe  11th,  Pbipps  at  a  council 
held  on  board  bis  ship,  resolved  to  abandon  tbe  enterprise ;  and 
accordingly  during  tbe  night,  carried  bis  determination  into  ex- 
ecution. But  a  terrible  storm  arising  in  the  Gulf,  nine  of  his 
ships  were  wrecked.  He  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  19tb  of  No- 
vember, considerably  distressed  at  bis  defeat,  which  bad,  however, 
partlv  arisen  from  the  lateness  of  the  season  in  which  the  expedi- 
tion had  been  undertaken. 

When  tbe  new  charter  of  Massachusetts  was  obtained,  be  was 
nominated  governor.  In  this  capacity  be  arrived  at  Boston,  May 
14, 1692.  He  soon  put  a  stop  to  prosecutions  for  witchcraft.  In 
August,  he  sailed  with  ihout  four  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  Pema- 
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quid^  where  he  built  a  fort.  In  1694^  in  a  dispute  with  the  col- 
lector of  the  port,  Sir  William  was  so  far  carried  away  by  the 
passion  of  the  moment  as  to  have  recourse  to  blows  to  settle  the 
controversy.  He  was  soon  afterwards  removed ;  and  he  sailed  in 
November  for  England,  where  he  received  assurances  of  being  re- 
stored ;  but,  being  seized  by  a  malignant  fever,  he  died  in  1695,  at 
the  premature  age  of  forty-four. 

Sir  William,  though  his  origin  was  very  humble,  was  not  elated 
by  the  change  in  his  circumstances.  He  was  a  man  of  uncommon 
enterprise  and  industry,  of  an  excellent  disposition  (though  he 
did  not  always  retain  the  command  of  his  temper),  and  of  perfect 
honesty  and  intcCTity.  He  exerted  himself  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  New  England. 


MAJOR  WALLEY, 

An  English  colonist,  bom  1644.  In  the  year  1690  accompanied 
Sir  William  Phipps  as  commander  of  the  troops  on  board  his  fleet 
to  capture  Quebec,  at  which  place  he  did  good  service,  repulsing 
a  body  of  French  troops  to  the  number  of  300,  on  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Charles.  On  his  return  to  Boston,  he  published  a  narrative  of 
the  expedition,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Hutchinson.  Afterwards 
was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
and  a  member  of  the  Council.  Was  one  of  the  principal  founders 
of  the  town  and  church  of  Bristol,  U.  S.,  and  a  man  of  merit  and 
ability;  zealous  in  his  country's  service,  and  a  good  Christian. 
Died  at  Boston,  January  11,  1712. 


M.  LEFEBVRE  DE  LA  BARRE. 

M.  DB  LA  Barre  was  Governor  of  New  France  from  1682  to  1686. 
He  was  a  marine  officer,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  action 
^inst  the  English  in  the  West  Indies,  having  taken  from  them 
the  islands  of  Antigua  and    Montserrat.      However  brave  his 
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eondnot  may  have  been  there^  according  to  the  record  of  history, 
it  was  quite  the  reverse  in  Canada.  He  not  only  had  not  the 
eonrage  to  confront  a  few  wild  and  nnciyilized  hordes  of  Iroqnois ; 
but  he  sacrificed  a  small  and  valuable  army  in  making  some  attenopts 
to  do  so,  to  the  infinite  disgust  of  the  people  of  the  colony.  His 
general  management  of  affairs  was  extremely  bad,  and  being 
recalled,  he  left  the  province  without  the  regret  of  any  of  its 
inhabitants. 


MARQUIS  DE  DENONVILLE. 

Jacques  Ren^  de  Bbisat,  Marquis  de  Denonville,  Governor  of 
New  France  from  1685  to  1689,  was  at  once  a  brave  officer,  and  a 
man  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind.  He  was  also  imbued  with  a  lofty 
sense  of  honor,  and*  was  polished  in  his  manners.  Tet  he  was 
often  liable  to  receive  wrong  impressions  of  things;  and  his  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  relations,  subsisting  between  the  French  and 
the  savage  races,  caused  him  to  commit  acts  which  violated  the 
principles  of  equity,  and  brought  about  that  retribution  which 
never  &ils  to  follow,  sooner  or  later,  violations  of  the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  nations. 

By  not  following  up  a  victory,  which  he  achieved  over  the 
Irmjuois,  and  striking  a  decided  blow  on  the  whole  confederation, 
he  inspired  the  savages  with  a  glow  of  triumph,  and  a  sense  of 
contempt  of  what  they  deemed  his  cowardice.  He  likewise 
kidnapped  a  number  of  their  chiefe,  and  sent  them  to  France  to 
work  at  the  galleys,  at  a  time  when  they  were  bound  on  a 
peaceable  mission  to  himself.  He  thus  excited  against  himself 
and  the  French  a  spirit  of  hate  and  detestation  in  the  heart  of  the 
<'Sed  men''  —  a  feeling  which  only  terminated  by  the  frightful 
*'  Massacre  of  Lachine." 

He  certainly  had  sound  ideas  on  many  points;  but  he  had  a 
speculative,  rather  than  an  energetic  mind,  and  was  not  prompt 
in  actioiv  Few  ^vemors  of  Canada  ever  set  down  on  paper  more 
saee  maxims  for  its  proper  administration,  yet  fewer  left  it  in  a 
sadder  plight. 
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BISHOP  DE  ST.  VALLIER. 

His  Grace  Jean  Baptiste  DeLacroix  Chevri^res  De  St  Vallier, 
born  at  Grenoble  en  Dauphin^^  the  14th  November,  1658,  was 
chaplain  to  Louis  XIV.  When  Bishop  Laval  went  to  France  in 
1684  to  obtain  a  successor,  on  the  recommendation  of  that  prelate, 
it  was  agreed  that  he  should  succeed  him  in  the  Bbhopric  of 
Quebec.  Bishop  De  St.  Vallier  arrived  in  Canada,  for  the  first 
time,  on  the  30 w  July,  1685,  in  his  quality  of  Vicar-General  to 
Bishop  Laval,  by  letters  from  the  latter,  dated  at  Paris  the  8th 
May  of  the  same  year.  He  left  for  France  on  the  3rd  November, 
1687,  and  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Quebec,  under  the  pontificate 
of  Innocent  XI.,  on  the  25th  January,  1688,  at  St.  Sulpice  de  Paris, 
by  Nicholas  Colbert,  Archbishop  of  Carthage  and  Coadjutor  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Rouen.  His  bulls  were  dated  at  Rome  the  7th 
July,  1687.  Bishop  de  St.  Vallier  returned  to  Canada  on  the  15th 
August,  1688.  He  founded  the  General  Hospital  of  Quebec  in 
1693,  and  the  Ursulines  of  Three  Rivers  on  the  8th  October, 
1697.  It  was  under  his  episcopacy  that  Louis  XIV.  confirmed  by 
Letters  Patent,  given  at  Versailles  in  the  month  of  October,  1697, 
the  erection  of  the  Bishopric  of  Quebec,  and  the  union  of  the 
Rectory  to  the  Seminary,  as  well  as  the  union  of  the  revenues  of 
Labbaye  de  Meubec  to  the  said  Bishopric.  His  Grace  De  St. 
Vallier,  aft«r  making  several  journeys  to  France,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  diocese,  died  at  the  General  Hospital  of  Quebec,  on  the  26tb 
December,  1727,  and  was  buried  there  on  the  2nd  January,  1728. 


CHEVALIER  DE  CALLIERES. 

Louis  Hector  de  Callieres,  a  wise  and  prudent  Governor 
of  New  France,  and  a  gallant  French  militaiy  officer.  Originally 
from  Torigny  in  Normandy,  he  came  to  Canada  as  a  member  of  the 
Montreal  Company,  and  afterwards  became  Governor  of  that 
place.  He  exhibited  great  wisdom  during  the  war,  and  in  his 
relations  with  the  Iroquois,  with  whom  he  concluded  a  peace  in 
1701,  at  Montreal.  He  succeeded  De  Frontenac  in  the  government 
of  the  country  in  1698,  and  continued  to  hold  his  appointment 
until  1703. 

Charlevoix  does  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  him  one  of  the  best 
generals  Canada  ever  possessed  under  French  rule. 
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LEMOINE  lyiBERVILLE. 

A  Canadian  navigator/who  began  the  colonization  of  Louisiana, 
bom  in  Montreal  in  1642,  died  in  Havana,  July  9, 1706.  He  was 
one  of  seven  brothers,  who  were  all  active  in  Canadian  afiairs  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  early  went  to  sea,  and 
distinguished  himself  for  bravery  and  ability  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
midnight  attack  on  Schenectady ;  as  commaDder  of  the  expedition 
which  recovered  Fort  Nelson  from  the  British  (1686),  and  with  it 
the  control  of  the  Indian  commerce  of  the  region  of  Nelson's  river ; 
as  a  successful  invader  of  the  English  possessions  in  Newfound- 
land, and  as  a  vict6r  in  naval  contests  (1697),  in  spite  of  icebergs 
and  a  shipwreck,  in  Hudson's  Bay.  He  was  reputed  the  most 
skilful  naval  officer  in  the  service  of  France,  when  in  1698  he  was 
commissioned  by  the  French  Government  to  explore  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  which  had  never  yet  been  entered  from  the  sea, 
and  to  erect  a  fort  near  it.  With  two  firigates,  two  smaller  vessels, 
a  company  of  marines,  and  about  two  hundred  settlers,  he  set  sail 
from  Rochefort,  October  17, 1698  ;  was  welcomed  at  St.  Domingo, 
found  Pensacola  preoccupied  by  Spaniards,  and  cast  anchor,  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1799,  on  the  Island  of  Massacre,  near  Mobile.  Accom- 
nanied  by  his  brother,  Lemoine  de  Bienville,  a  Franciscan,  who 
had  been  a  companion  of  La  Salle,  and  forty-eight  men,  in  two 
barges,  and  with  provisions  for  fifteen  days,  he  sailed  thence  to 
seek  the  Mississippi,  which  thev  entered  2nd  March,  and  ascended 
to  the  village  of  the  Bayagoulas.  They  also  visited  the  Oumas, 
among  whom  they  found  a  letter  written  by  Tonty  to  La  Salle,  in 
1684,  and  they  probably  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River. 
Returning  to  the  bay  of  Biloxi,  Iberville  erected  a  fort  as  a  testi- 
mony of  French  jurisdiction,  the  command  of  which  he  entrusted 
to  his  two  brothers,  Sanville  and  Bienville.  He  himself  sailed  for 
France,  but  returned  when  the  French  supremacy  on  the  Mississippi 
was  endangered  by  British  aggression,  and  the  French  Protestant 
refugees  were  seeking  there  an  asylum  after  their  exile  from  France. 
He  again  ascended  the  Mississippi  (1700)  as  far  as  the  country  of 
the  Natchez,  while  his  brother  explored  western  Louisiana,  crossed 
the  Red  River,  and  approached  New  Mexico.  Bilious  fevers 
desolated  the  colonists  at  Biloxi ;  Sanville  was  a  victim  to  it,  and 
the  chief  command  devolved  on  Bienville;  and  when  Iberville 
arrived  with  reinforcements,  July  22,  1701,  there  were  but  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  them  alive.  Soon  after,  this  fortress  was 
transferred  to  the  western  bank  of  Mobile  river,  the  first  European 
settlement  in  Alabama.    Iberville  also  constructed  fortifications  on 
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the  Island  of  Massacre^  which  he  named  Danphine  Island,  and 
which  became  the  centre  of  the  colony.  Attacked  by  the  yellow 
fever,  he  escaped  with  broken  health.  In  1706,  in  command  of 
three  vessels,  he  made  a  descent  upon  the  English  Island  of  Nevis, 
which  he  captured ;  and  he  died  at  Havana,  on  board  of  his  ship, 
on  the  eve  of  an  expedition  against  Jamaica. 


CHARLEVOIX. 

Peter  Feanois  Xavier  Charlevoix,  a  celebrated  traveller 
and  writer y  was  a  member  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  was  born 
at  St.  Qulntin,  in  1684.  He  taught  languages  and  philosophy  with 
some  reputation.  He  was  for  several  vears  a  missionary  in  America, 
and  more  particularly  in  Canada.  On  his  return  he  had  a  chief 
share  in  the  "  Journal  de  Trevoux"  for  twenty-four  years.  He 
died  in  1761,  greatly  esteemed  for  his  high  moral  character  and 
extensive  learning.  His  works  are  :  "  Histoire  et  Description 
GiiUrale  du  Japon^^  "  Histoire  Ginirale  de  Paraguay ^'^  "  Ui^itoire 
de  VIsle  dt  St.  Dominique/'  "  Vie  de  Mhre  Marie  de  V Incarnation/' 
and  "  Histoire  G6n6rale  de  la  Nouvelle  France. "  Of  these,  the  latter 
is  the  most  valuable,  describing  his  own  experience,  and  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  native  Americans.  He  is  often  quoted  as 
a  writer  of  good  authority.  His  style  is  simple  and  unaffected ; 
but  not  always  perfectly  correct. 


MARQUIS  DE  VAUDREUIL. 

Phillipe  de  Bioaud,  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  a  lieutenant- 
general  in  tbe  French  army,  and  Governor  of  New  France  for  the 
space  of  several  years.  He  was  a  brave  soldier,  and  had  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  siege  of  Valenciennes.  He  was  sent  to 
Canada  as  commander  of  the  forces,  and  brought  with  him  eight 
hundred  men.  With  three  hundred  of  these  he  went  to  the  relief 
of  Montreal  during  the  massacre  of  Lachine,  and  served  under  De 
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FrontenftO  in  the  grand  expedition  against  the  Iroqnois.  In  1690, 
he  was  engaged  in  the  defence  of  Quebec  against  the  attack  of 
Admiral  Phipps.  Three  years  afterwardsy  he  surprised  and  defeated 
La  Ghandiere  Noir,  the  most  terrible  and  conning  of  the  Iroqnois. 
Bnt  he  gave  up  the  military  for  the  naval  service ;  and  in  1702, 
before  inheriting  his  father's  title,  he  obtained  a  seigniory,  and  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Montreal. 

He  succeeded  M.  de  Calli^res  in  the  government  of  Canada  in 
1703.  He  was  married  at  Quebec  to  Louise  Elizabeth  Joybert  de 
Soulange,  daughter  of  Chevalier  Joybert  de  Soulange.  This 
marriage  was  viewed  with  dissatisfaotion  by  the  French  ministry, 
who  did  not  wish  him,  nor  any  of  their  colonial  governors,  to  ally 
themselves  with  the  residents. 

He  displayed  great  activity  in  1710,  in  the  defence  of  Quebec 
— the  expense  of  which,  however,  was  mainly  borne  by  its 
inhabitants ;  and  he  made  preparation  for  the  relief  of  Montreal. 

After  the.  accession  of  Louis  XV.,  he  effected  in  the  colony 
numerous  reforms,  which  were  much  required,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant were  those  of  improved  education  and  civilization.  He  died 
at  Quebec  on  the  10th  of  October,  1725,  universally  regretted  by 
the  people  of  the  colony.  His  administration  was  tranquil ; 
and  his  measures,  whether  civil  or  warlike,  were  usually  crowned 
with  success. 


Admibal  Sib  HOVEDEN  WALKER. 

From  the  few  particulars  we  have  at  hand,  we  learn  that  this 
celebrated  naval  officer  entered  the  British  service  at  an  early  age, 
and  speedily  attained  to  the  highest  honors.  For  his  gallantry 
and  bravery,  in  1711,  he  was  knighted  by  Queen  Anne.  He  is 
connected  with  our  history  in  having  been  the  commander  of 
the  ill-4tarred  expedition  which  sailed  for  Quebec,  to  wrest  Canada 
from  the  French,  in  the  same  year.  Everything  connected  with 
this  lamentable  epoch  in  his  life  is  well  known,  as  it  forms  part  of 
our  history.  The  French  did  ail  they  could  to  prevent  the 
squadron  ascending  the  river,  which  in  those  days  was  not  so  easy 
to  navigate  as  at  present,  the  St.  Lawrence  not  having  the  benefit 
of  light-houses,  buoys,  &o. ;  and  they  were  successftil,  aided  also  by 
a  storm  which  overtook  Walker.  Half  his  ships  were  wrecked  on 
Ide  avx  (Eu/$,  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  he] was  compelled  to  return 
to  England.     It  is  useless  now  to  spoQulate  OQ  the  oonsequences  to 
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this  country  if  he  had  snooeeded  in  gaining  our  harbour ;  soffic  it 
to  say,  that  the  French  were  so  reduced  in  numbers  by  ill-health, 
disease  and  famine,  that  it  would  have  been  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  to  overcome  them. 

Walker,  on  his  return  to  England,  suffered  more  reverses ;  his 
splendid  sliip,  the  Edgar,  of  seventy-six  guns,  blew  up  at  Spithead, 
and  nearly  all  the  crew  perished ;  the  officers  were  nearly  all  on 
shore.  Sir  Hoveden  was  blamed  for  some  negligence  in  this 
matter,  and  not  having  recovered  his  good  name  by  his  loss  at 
Quebec,  was  dismissed  the  service  in  1715.  He  published  in  1720, 
"J.  Journal  or  full  account  of  the  late  expedition  to  Canada,  due.,*  in 
his  defence,  but  without  avail ;  previous  to  which,  however,  he  had 
proceeded  to  South  Carolina,  where  he  settled  upon  a  plantation. 
He  died,  actually  broken-hearted,  in  1725. 


MARQUIS  DE  BEAUHARNOIS. 

Charles,  Marquis  de  Beauharnois,  succeeded  M.  de  Yau- 
dreuil  in  the  government  of  New  France  in  1726,  and  held  that 
appointment  for  more  than  twenty  years — a  fact  which  goes  far 
to  prove  his  fitness  and  capacity  for  such  a  high  office.  He  was 
commodore  in  the  royal  navy  of  France,  in  which  he  had  gained  dis- 
tinction in  bygone  years,  and  had  filled  some  important  posts  besides. 

During  the  long  and  critical  period  in  which  he  exercised  the 
gubnatorial  functions  in  Canada — ^although  inundations  and  earth- 
quakes, dearth,  fiimine,  war  and  sickness  prevailed  and  had  to  be  eon- 
tended  with — the  French  ministry  had  never  cause  either  to  reproach 
him  for  remissness  of  duty,  or  correct  him  in  his  general  administra- 
tion of  affairs,  except  once,  when  he  took  part  in  tibe  quarrel  between 
the  clergy  and  the  Chapter  on  the  occasion  of  the  collision  of  those 
parties  relative  to  the  burial  of  the  body  of  Bishop  de  Yaili^res. 

In  consequence  of  the  sanguinary  inroads  which  the  Outagamie 
were  paking  on  the  unprotected  colonists  throughout  the  country, 
he  found  it  necessary,  during  the  early  part  of  his  administration, 
to  give  a  sudden  and  decided  check  to  their  proceedings.  A  small 
army  was  organised  composed  of  the  colonists,  who  pursued  the 
savages  as  far  as  where  the  city  of  Chicago  now  stands,  and  the 
Mississippi.  They  met  in  with  the  Indians,  and  signally  defeated 
them ;  besides  destroying  their  huts  and  plantations,  they  indeed 
nearly  exterminated  the  cruel  and  unrelentless  red  men  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Outagamis,  while  they  avenged  the  death  of  their  country- 
men.    It  was  a  just  retribution. 
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When  war  was  declared  between  England  and  France,  and  the 
conmiest  of  Canada  and  the  other  French  colonies  resolved  on  by 
the  former,  and  when  only  a  small  and  feeble  force  was  at  his 
disposal,  he  fortified  and  strengthened  the  several  weak  positions 
of  the  country,  and  founded  the  impregnable  Crown  Point.  By 
his  representations  and  entreatiesj  he  at  length  prevailed  on  the 
French  ministry  to  send  an  expedition  to  recapture  Cape  Breton, 
and  to  drive  the  English  from  the  West  Indies.  Had  this 
expedition  been  commanded  by  a  competent  and  able  officer,  great 
damage  would  certainly  have  been  done  to  our  sea  and  land  forces. 
As  it  happened,  the  French  fleet  was  annihilated  by  fierce  and  violent 
storms,  which  the  inexperienced  D'Auville  was  unable  to  contend 
against.    Beauharnois  was  succeeded  in  1746  by  M.  de  la  Jonquidre. 


SIEUR  DE  LA  VERENDRYE. 

Pierre  Gauthier  de  Varennes,  Sieur  de  la  Verendrye,  was 
the  discoverer  of  the  great  mountain  range  known  as  the  Rockv 
Mountains,  in  1731.  The  expense  of  this  achievement  (although 
it  had  been  projected  by  M.  de  Beauharnois),  was  borne  entirely 
by  M.  Verendrye  himself.  It  added  great  lustre  to  his  name, 
and  the  king  conferred  upon  him  the  Cross  of  St.  Louis.  He 
was  a  native  of  France,  and  had  been  previous  to  his  undertaking 
(which  was  an  attempt  to  reach  the  Pacific),  engaged  in  trafficking 
in  peltry  with  the  natives.  He  died  at  Quebec  on  the  6th  of 
December,  1749,  just  as  he  was  about,  by  the  king's  desire,  to 
resume  his  journey  to  the  Pacific. 

He  once  related  to  Mr.  Kalm,  a  Swedish  savarUj  who  was  on  a 
visit  to  Canada,  that  he  had  discovered,  in  one  of  the  remotest 
of  the  countries  which  he  had  reached,  at  a  spot  nine  hundred 
leagues  beyond  Montreal,  some  massive  pillars,  each  formed  of  a 
single  block  of  stone,  resting  one  against  the  other,  or  superimposed, 
as  are  the  courses  of  a  wall.  He  concluded  that,  thus  arranged, 
the  pile  must  have  been  formed  by  human  hands.  One  of  the 
pillars  was  surmounted  by  a  much  smaller  block,  only  one  foot 
high  and  a  few  inches  across,  bearing  on  two  sides  graven  char- 
acters of  an  unknown  language.  This  stone  was  sent  to  Paris. 
Several  Jesuits  who  saw  it  m  Canada,  said  to  Kalm  that  the 
engraving  which  it  bore  resembled  the  Tartaric  characters.  This 
opinion,  in  Kalm^s  estimation,  tended  to  confirm  the  hypothesis  of 
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an  Asiaiio  immigiation  to  America,  and  the  real  origination  of  a 
portion,  at  least,  of  the  native  races  found  in  possession  of  its  two 
continents  and  islands. 


MICHEL  SARRASIN, 

A  MOST  learned  French  savant,  who  resided  at  Quebec,  when 
this  province  was  a  dependency  of  France.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  and  of  the  Superior  Council  of 
the  province,  and  held  the  office  of  what  was  termed,  "  Physician 
to  the  King."  To  the  Sovereign  Council  he  was  keeper  of  the 
King's  Seal,  in  1733,  after  Counsellor  Delino.  He  contributed 
many  papers  to  various  learned  societies  ]  among  them,  ^^  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Castor,^*  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for 
the  year  1704 ;  "  A  Letter  on  the  Mineral  Waters  of  Cap  de  la 
Magdeleine,"  in  the  memoirs  of  Trevoux,  1736;  "  Description  of 
the  Water  or  Musk  Rat  of  America,'^  in  the  Paris  Documents ; 
and  a  description  of  the  plant  which  he  discovered  and  called 
Sarracenia  purpurea, 

Charlevoix  was  surprised  to  find  such  a  learned  man  in  the 
colony.  He  married,  in  Canada,  Mile.  Marie  Anne  Hazeur,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son,  who  died  in  1739,  in  Paris.  His  decease  took 
place  on  the  9th  of  September,  1734,  at  the  age  of  75  years. 


COUNT  DE  LA  GALLISSONNEERE. 

Roland  Michel  Barrin,  Count  de  la  Gallissonni^re,  admi> 
nistrator  of  the  government  of  New  France  from  1747  to  1749, 
during  the  imprisonment  in  England  of  Admiral  de  la  Jonqui^re, 
the  governor. 

He  was  a  distinguished  marine  officer,  active,  energetic,  and 
enlightened  as  a  civilian ;  and  spent  in  scientific  pursuits  such 
leisure  as  his  public  duties  allowed  him.  He  governed  Canada  only 
two  years ;  but  he  gave,  during  that  brief  time,  a  strong  impulse 
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to  its  adnunistrationy  as  well  as  much  good  couDBel  to  the  French 
ministry,  which,  had  it  heen  followed,  would  no  doubt  have  rae- 
servedy  for  some  time  longer,  this  fine  dependency  to  France.  His 
administration  is  chiefly  marked  by  some  disputes  with  the  English 
and  their  colonbts  in  the  other  provinces,  relative  to  their  right 
of  way  in  and  about  the  peninsula  oi  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Ohio 
region.  He  made  extensive  defensive  fortifications  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  province,  and  formed  the  project  of  settling  the 
Franco-Canadians,  who  had  hitherto  lived  on  the  peninsula,  on  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy — ^a  project  which  received  the 
approbation  and  assistance  of  the  French  ministry,  and  was  carried 
into  effect. 

He  afterwards  went  again  into  active  service,  and  in  1756,  was 
charged  to  transport  land  forces  to  Minorca,  for  the  siege  of  Fort 
Mahon.  His  fleet  was  met,  in  returning,  by  Admiral  Byng's 
squadron ;  and  an  action  took  place,  which,  however,  the  French 
cannot  call  a  victory,  as  all  that  Gallissonni^re  could  do  was  to 
force  Byng  to  retire — for  which  act,  the  latter  was  tried  by  court 
martial,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  sentenced  and  shot.  The 
former  did  not  long  survive  this  event :  always  delicate  in  bodily 
constitution,  he  undertook  his  last  expedition  only  from  an  over 
sense  of  duty,  and  against  the  advice  of  his  phvsicians,  who  foretold 
that  the  &tigues  which  he  must  undergo  would  kill  him.  Accord- 
ingly, October  26, 1756,  having  halted  at  Nemours,  on  his  way  to 
Fontainebleau,  where  Louis  XV.  then  was,  he  died.  The  king, 
-who  had  not  even  conferred  upon  him  [ihe  grade  of  vice-admiral, 
afterwards  alleged  (but  his  assertion  may  be  doubted),  that  he  had 
called  his  deceasea  servant  to  court,  in  order  to  create  him  a 
marshal  of  France.  His  loss  was  much  felt  in  the  French  royal 
marine ;  by  the  sailors  more  especially,  whose  affections  he  eained 
by  attending  to  their  interests  with  paternal  affection  and  kind 
r<^rd. 

His  administrative  and  scientific  talents  even  surpassed  his 
genius  for  active  war.  The  former  shone  conspicuously  in  New 
France;  and  while  he  was  military  commandant  of  Kochefort, 
when  the  commissariat  for  marine  was  organized,  he  had  the 
direction  of  that  establishment.  Men  of  science  lost  'a  brother  by 
his  decease,  for  he  was  a  devoted  student  of  natural  history, 
being  especially  attached  to  those  departments  of  knowledge  most 
contributing  to  man's  well-being.  Thus,  whatever  foreign  loca- 
lities he  visited,  he  endowed  with  the  most  useful  plants  of  old 
France,  and  rendered  to  her,  in  exchange,  whatever  was  likely  to 
enrich  her  from  the  New  World,  and  other  foreign  parts. 
La  Gallissonni^re  had  a  great  heart  and  a  beautiful  mind,  seated  in 
a  mean  body,  for  he  was  both  low  in  stature  and  deformed  in  person. 
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MARQUIS  DE  LA  JONQUIERE. 

Jacques  Piebee    de  Taffanel^  Marquis  de  la  Jonqui^re, 
governor  of  Canada  from  1749  to  1752,  was  born  about  1686,  in 
the  Chateau  of  La  Jonquidre^   Languedoc,  and  was  the  descen- 
dant of  a  high  family  of  Catalonian  origin.     He  served  in  the  War 
of  the  Saccession,  assisted  in  the  redaction  of  the  Cevennes — that 
is,  he  actively  persecuted  the  French  Protestants  in  the  south, 
thrusting  them  out  with  fire  and  sword, — and  also  in  the  defence 
of  Toulon  against  the  Savoyards.     He  had  accompanied  Duguay- 
Trouin  to  Rio  Janeiro,  and  fought  along  with  La  Bruydre  de  Court 
against  Admiral  Matthews,  in  1744,  and  had  risen  to  the  rank 
of  admiral  in  the   service.     His  government  was  marked  with 
considerable  firmness,  and  he  generally  carried  out  the  policy  of 
the  energetic  and  talented  La  Gallissonni^re.     He  solicited  his 
recall  in  1761,  in  consequence  of  some  charges  relative  to  his 
monopoly  of  the  peltry  traffic,  preferred  against  him  by  the  Jesuits, 
to  which  the  ministry  gave  credence;  but  before  he  could  receive 
it,  his  bodily  powers,  severely  affected  by  mental  irritation,  and 
impaired  by  age  and  the  fatigues  of  an  over  active  career,  gave 
way,  and  he  died  at  Quebec  on  the  17th  of  May,  1752.    France  lost 
in  him  one  of  the  ablest  of  her  naval  officers.     He  was  of  an 
indominitable  spirit  in  action — a  precious  quality  at  a  time  when  the 
war  marine  of  France  was  overmatched  in  physical  strength  by  that 
of  her  rival.     His  person  was  well  formed,  but  he  was  low  in 
stature.     He  had  an  imposing  air ;  but  his  mental  acquirements, 
it  is  said,  were  not  great.     He  tarnished  his  reputation  by  an 
inordinate  love  of  wealth,  and  his  avarice  laid  him  open  at  last,  after 
accumulating  a  large  fortune,  to  the  attacks  which  hastened  his 
death.     Although  possessed  of  millions,  he  denied  himself,  it  may 
be  said,  the  veriest  necessities  of  life,  even  in  his  last  moments. 


LORENZO  DU  PONTE. 

Lorenzo  du  Ponte,  a  native  of  Canada ;  was  born  there  in 
1749,  and  died  at  New  Tork^  1838.  He  was  an  Italian  poet 
and  translator  of  some  repute.    Part  of  his  early  years  were  spent; 
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in  Venice.  His  amorons  verses  forced  him  to  fly  from  that  city, 
and  he  went  to  Ooritz  in  Austria^  where  he  raised  up  new  enemies, 
and  left  for  Dresden,  with  an  introduction  to  Saleri,  the  composer. 
For  Salieri  he  wrote  the  libretto  of  the  opera  of  the  ^*  Danaxdet" 
and  others.  He  then  visited  France  and  England,  Holland,  and 
finally  the  United  States  of  America,  where  he  tried  various 
schemes  of  living  without  success;  and  in  1806,  after  getting  into 
debt  and  arranging  with  his  creditors,  obtained  a  subsistence  by 
teaching  his  native  language  and  by  translation  He  also  wrote 
his  adventures  from  1823  to  1827,  in  four  volumes,  which  were 
published  at  New  York. 


MARQUIS  DUQUESNE  DE  MENNEVILLE. 

A  BRAVE  and  judicious  governor  of  New  France,  who,  during 
three  most  important  years  (from  1752  to  1755)  while  he  governed 
the  country,  pursued  such  a  firm  and  rigorous  policy  as  called 
forth  the  admiration  of  the  people  of  this  and  his  native  country, 
France.     He  was  a  captain  in  the  royal  marine  service,  and  had 
been  recommended  to  his  appointment  by  the  distinguished  De 
Gkdlisfionni^re.     He  was  descended  from  the  greatest  Duquesne, 
graod-admiral  of   France,  under   Louis   XIV.      He  introduced 
great  reforms  in  the  colony,  placed  the  colonial  troops  on  a  par 
with  the  European  by  constant  drilling  and  study )  he  erected  forts 
in  the  &r  west  for  the  protection  of  the  country  and  his  country- 
men, and  he  resisted  the  encroachments  of  the  English  and  col- 
onial troops.     Whether  it  was  that  he  found  the  ''speck  of  war,'' 
which  was  at  that  time  rising  on  the  horizon  too  great  a  task  for 
him  to  resist  with  the  means  at  his  disposal,  or  whether  he  had 
some  prophetic  warning  of  the  ultimate  destiny  of  New  France, 
and  so  wished  to  give  up  so  great  a  responsibility,  we  are  not  able 
to  say ;  but  he  solicited  hib  recall  on  the  plea  that  he  wished  to 
retom  to  active  duty. 
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MARQUIS  DE  VAUDREUIL. 

Pierre  FRAN901S,  Marquis  de  Vaadreail-Cayagnal^  the  last 
governer  of  Canada  under  French  domination^  and  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  best.  This  latter  assertion  will  be  readily  granted, 
particularly  when  the  trying  and  arduous  circumstances  under 
which  he  labored  are  taken  into  consideration.  He  was  a  son  of 
the  former  governor  of  New  France,  of  the  same  name,  and  was 
born  at  Quebec,  in  1698.  Having  joined  the  military  service  he 
rose  to  the  rank  of  major  in  the  marine  corps.  In  1733,  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  Three  Rivers,  and  in  1743,  of  Louisiana, 
in  both  of  which  situations  he  was  greatly  popular.  In  1748,  he 
succeeded  to  his  father's  title ;  and  in  1755,  was  elevated  to  the 
high  and  responsible  appointment  of  governor  of  New  France, — 
an  appointment,  which,  if  Montcalm  and  he  had  acted  in  con- 
cert, and  the  former  had  paid  more  attention  to  the  phins  of 
the  latter,  he  would  certainly  have  held  for  a  much  longer 
period  than  he  did.  The  jealousy,  or  rather  the  contempt,  with 
which  Montcalm  regarded  M.  de  Yandreuil  and  his  valu- 
able suggestions,  certainly  tended,  in  a  great  measure,  to  hasten 
the  downfall  of  the  French  nation  in  America.  M.  de  Yandreuil 
ever  studied  the  welfare  of  Canada,  and  was  devotedly  attached  to 
his  sovereign.  He  would  rather  have  died,  and  sacrificed  all  he 
possessed,  than  tarnish  the  glory  and  honor  of  the  arms  of  his 
country.  He  was  a  true  Frenchman,  bold  and  energetic  in  his 
measures,  and  yet  wise  and  judicious  in  carrying  them  out.  This 
was  clearly  manifested  when  he  capitulated  to  Amherst  at  Mont- 
real, notwithstanding  the  intention  of  the  valorous  De  Levis  to 
hold  out  with  his  scanty  forces  to  the  last ;  a  determination  which 
De  Vandreuil  saw  was  hopeless,  and  would  involve  the  needless 
destruction  of  Montreal,  and  the  loss  of  many  valuable  lives.  He 
therefore  pursued  the  wisest,  and  indeed  the  only  course  open  to 
him,  and  no  one  can  justly  impeach  his  loyalty  or  patriotism  in  so 
doing. 

After  his  return  to  France  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille,  on 
some  charges  preferred  against  him  by  the  friends  of  Montcalm, 
but  a  trial  before  the  ChSltelet  de  Paris  exonerated  him  from 
these,  and  irom  all  blame  in  his  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
Canada.  He  was  released  from  imprisonment,  but  stripped  of 
nearly  all  his  worldly  possessions.     He  died  in  1764. 
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BARON  DIESKAU. 

John  Harm  and,  Baron  Dieskau,  celebrated  as  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  French  forces  in  this  country  dnring  the  time 
anterior  to  Montcalm,  and  for  the  active  part  he  took  in  the  wars 
between  the  English  and  French  during  that  period.  His  last  act 
was  when  he  commanded  the  expedition  sent  up  to  defeat  and  drive 
off  that  of  the  English  which  was  advancing  to  invade  Canada  in 
1755.  On  this  occasion  he  achieved  a  brilliant  victory  over  the 
army  of  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams,  but  on  the  same  day  met  that 
of  the  celebrated  Sir  William  Johnson.  A  second  battle  ensued, 
which  resulted  in  the  total  defeat  of  Dieskau,  he  himself  being 
made  prisoner,  and  also  seriously  wounded.  He  was  conveyed  to 
New  York,  where  his  wounds  were  dressed,  and  he  recovered,  but 
only  for  a  short  time.  His  decease  taking  place  at  Surenne,  in 
France,  September  8, 1767. 


M.  DE  VAUQU£LIN. 

A  BBAVE  and  chivalrous  French  naval  officer,  who  commanded 
the  French  ships  at  Quebec,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  M. 
Garneau  says  that  ^'  he  fell,  sword  in  hand,  into  the  enemy's  power, 
covered  with  honorable  wounds,  after  an  heroic  combat  of  two 
hours,  maintained  against  several  frigates,  opposite  Point  aux 
Trembles.'^  Almost  all  his  officers  were  killed  or  wounded,  as  well 
as  most  of  the  ^scanty  crew  of  VAtcdanU,  aboard  which  vessel  he 
had  hoisted  his  flag,  and  would  not  strike  it. 

Brave  as  he  proved  himself  to  be.  Captain  Vauquelin  was  ill 
received  at  court  when  he  returned  to  France.  The  Moniteur 
de  la  Flotit  of  1857,  in  an  article  on  this  brave  sailor,  recounts 
the  following  touching  particulars  : — 

'^  It  is  well  known  that  Jean  Vanquelin,  the  celebrated  naval 
captain,  highly  reputed  for  his  rare  merit  and  admirable  intrepidity, 
after  distinguishing  himself  greatly  in  defending  Louisiana,  and 
afterwards  th6  city  of  Quebec,  was,  through  some  dark  intrigues, 
disgraced  and  put  in  prison.  Despite  his  reclamations  and  those 
of  his  family,  he  died  in  the  year  1763,  without  having  had  his 
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case  tried.  Some  authors  even  say  that  he  was  assassinated  in  the 
prison ;  bnt  this  report  seems  not  to  be  sufficiently  attested. 

''  He  left  behind  him  a  son,  Pierre  Yanqaeiin,  who  devoted 
himself  at  an  early  9ge  to  the  study  of  African  history  and  geo- 
graphy ;  his  researches  in  which  obtained  for  him  a  prize,  in  1776, 
from  the  Academy  of  Lyons. 

^'  This  young  savant,  highly  recommended  by  a  brave  officer 
who  knew  his  connections  (the  Marquis  de  Yaudreuil),  was,  in 
1774,  placisd  by  Turgot  in  the  admiralty  office,  where  he  occupied 
his  leisure  time  in  dn  wing  up  a  memorial,  narrating  the  career 
and  services  of  his  father,  in  the  hope  of  his  merit  being  acknow- 
ledged and  his  memory  cleared  of  blame.  A  circumstance  occur- 
ring fortuitously,  came  in  aid  of  this  work  of  filial  piety. 

'^  In  1775,  Queen  Marie  Antoniette  was  present  at  the  first  com- 
munion of  some  young  girls  of  the  Commune  de  Meudon ;  and 
after  the  ceremony  was  over,  one  among  them,  chosen  by  the 
others,  presented  to  her  Majesty  a  fine  nosegay  of  white  roses } 
reciting  at  the  same  time  a  complimentary  address,  prepared  be- 
forehand, thanking  the  Queen  for  the  honor  she  had  done  the  rude 
parishoners  by  condescending  to  come  among  them. 

**The  young  girl  charged  with  this  duty  was  Mile.  Elizabeth 
Yauquelin,  then  aged  thirteen,  who  lived  with  one  of  her  aunts 
at  Meudon.  She  greatly  pleased  the  Queen,  who  after  embracing 
her,  asked  whether  she  could  do  anything  for  her. 

"  The  young  lady,  not  disconcerted,  yet  with  tears  starting  from 
her  eyes,  replied,  '  I  make  bold  to  solicit  your  Majesty  that  you 
would  cause  justice  to  be  rendered  to  the  good  name  of  my  grand- 
father.' # 

<'  The  noble  heart  of  the  Queen  was  softened  on  hearing  this 
appeal.  She  again  embraced  the  girl,  and  promised  that  her  re- 
quest should  not  be  neglected.  Nor  was  it ;  for  that  very  day  she 
informed  the  king  of  what  had  passed.  Louis  XVI.,  ever  good, 
ever  just,  ordered  M.  de  Sartimes,  then  Minister  of  Marine,  to 
make  inquiries  regarding  Jean  Yauquelin,  and  let  him  know  the 
result. 

**  The  inquiry  tubs  entered  upon  at  once.  Among  the  witnesses 
examined  were  Lapeyrouse,  the  Marquis  de  Yaudreuil,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  the  hero  of  Can- 
ada. The  inquiries  made  were  eminently  favorable  to  the  me- 
mory of  Yauquelin ;  they  attested  the  glorious  services  which  he 
had  performed  as  a  French  naval  officer,  and  proved  the  injustice 
of  the  accusations  which  had  been  brought  against  him  in  his 
Ikter  years. 

'*  Louis  XYI.  caused  the  son  of  the  deceased  to  be  presented  to 
him;  and  letting  M.  Yauquelin  know  the  result  of  the  inquiry, 
told  him  that  hi^  father's  services  would  not  be  forgotten.  The 
latter  presented  to  the  king  a  copy  of  bis  memoire  on  the  geogra- 
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pby  of  Africa.  Some  months  afterwards  Louis  sent  him  on  an 
important  mission  to  Morocco,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  ad- 
mirably. In  1777,  the  ministry  having  decided  to  establish  per- 
manent relations  in  the  farthest  east,  Vauquelin  was  appointed 
king's  consul  in  China,  and  obtained  an  exsequatur  as  such  from 
Kien-Long,  the  reigning  emperor.  This  fact  has  never  obtained 
publicity  till  now.  M.  Vauquelin  rendered  great  services,  and 
lefl  a  good  personal  repute  in  China." 


COUNT  DE  VAUDREUIL. 

The  Count  de  Yaudbeuil  mentioned  in  the  deed,  vSter  the 
death  of  Pierre  Francois,  and  lieutenant-general  of  the  naval 
forces,  was  bom  at  Quebec  in  1723.  He  entered  the  French  naval 
service  in  1741,  and  commanded  UArithuse  in  1756.  He  gave 
battle  to  two  English  frigates  on  the  Cdte  de  Bretagne,  and  did  not 
surrender  until  he  had  saved  the  fleet  which  he  had  under  convoy. 
The  English  not  only  requested  him  to  retain  his  sword,  but  sent 
him  to  France  without  exacting  an  exchange.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  American  war,  in  answer  to  an  offer  made  to  him  by  the  king, 
of  the  government  of  St.  Dominique,  he  said :  "No,  sire,  the  only  post 
suitable  to  a  seaman  in  war  time,  is  that  of  a  commander  of  a  ship." 
He  commanded  the  Fendant  at  the  conquest  of  Grenada,  under 
D'Estaing,  took  six  millions  worth  of  prizes  during  the  cruise,  and 
captured  the  Senegal  in  1779.  He  was  present,  in  his  quality  of 
general  officer,  at  five  naval  engagements.  That  of  Il'Ouessant 
against  Admiral  Keppel  was  undecided  ;  that  of  Martinique  against 
Hood  was  a  disappointment,  as  was  the  encounter  between  Comte 
de  Ouichen  with  Admiral  Kempenfeldt^  but  that  of  the  Ches- 
apeake  against  Graves  was  a  victory,  which  resulted  in  the 
capitulation  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  He  was  present  at  the  two 
engagements  with  Rodney,  under  the  Comte  de  Guichen,  as  well 
as  under  the  Comte  de  Grasse  Tilly.  Seasam,  who  commanded 
the  7Vmfnp?iantf  and  who  conducted  the  advance  guard,  spared 
nothing  to  be  beforehand  respecting  the  fate  of  Paris,  and  thereby 
saved  twelve  ships.  The  Council  of  War  assembled  in  1784 
rendered  entire  justice  to  his  able  retreat ;  and  Louis  XVI.  in 
person  thanked  him.  Already  a  Commander  of  St.  Louis,  he  was 
created  Grand  Croix  in  1789.  Daring  this  notable  period  he  was 
led  to  the  Stats  G^n^rau^.    Threatened  in  1792,  he  defended  the 
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Tuileries,'*'  and  afterwards  emigrated.  The  miniBt^r,  Bertram, 
wrote  to  him  inviting  him  to  resume  his  post.  Las  Gaaaa,  in  the 
^^M6morial  de  Ste.  Hi^ne*'  speaking  ahout  the  emigration  of  Com- 
blentZ;  says  that  the  conncillors  of  Slonsieor  were  M.  M.  d'Avaray 
and  de  Janoonrt,  the  Marqnis  de  Yaudreuil  and  the  Bishop  d' Arrafly 
and  MarqniB  le  Comte  d'Artois.  Madame  de  Genlis  pronounces  a 
eulogy  on  him  in  her  Mimoires.  He  entered  France  with  eagemese 
under  the  consulate,  and  died  in  1802.  He  must  not  be  blended 
with  the  Comte  de  Veudreuil,  his  con  temporary ,  the  same  perhaps 
to  whom  Charlevoix  was  preceptor,  who  pursued  Nelson  during  the 
American  war,  and  who  was  chief  of  the  squadron  at  Dominique, 
where  he  commanded  the  Sceptre,  as  well  as  in  the  engagement 
against  Admiral  Hood.     He  was  wounded  on  the  12th  of  April. 


CHEVALIER  DE  VAUDREUIL. 

Pierre  Francois  Rigaud,  Chevalier  de  Vaudreuil,  another 
member  of  that  illustrious  family,  and  brother  to  the  last  gov- 
ernor of  Canada,  successively  lieutentant-governor  of  Quebec  and 
governor  of  Three  ^Rivers  and  Montreal,  was  born  in  that  city  on 
the  8th  of  Februa^,  1704,  and  married  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1733, 
at  Quebec,  Louise  Th^r^se  Fleury  de  La  Gorgendi^re.  According 
to  the  author  of  the  memoirs,  published  by  the  Historical  Society 
at  Quebec,  he  was  a  brave  soldier,  not  very  ingenious,  plain,  affable, 
beneficent,  and  capable  of  risking  everything  for  the  service  of  his 
sovereign.  He  took  Fort  Massachusetts,  achieved  a  victory  over 
Colonel  Parker  on  lake  St.  Sacrement,  sunk  twenty  bateaux,  and 
took  five  officers  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  men ;  destroyed  the 
preparations  of  a  campaign  under  the  bastions  of  Fort  G-eorge; 
went  to  France,  where  he  prevailed  on  the  French  ministry  to 
despatch  Montcalm,  De  L^vis,  Bourlamaque  and  Bougainville  to 
this  country;  assembled  at  St.  John  the  army  which  besieged 
Oswego  ana  Ontario,  and  slid  in  between  the  forts,  during  the 
siege,  in  spite  of  a  corps  of  troops  which  were  there  established 
to  keep  open  the  communication  of  these  two  fortresses.  The 
last  attempt  to  detach  from  the  English  the  Iroquois  cantons, 
was  made  through  his  ministry  in  1757.     Rigaud  de  Vaudreuil 

*Bat  for  the  intrepid  defence  of  the  body-guard,  and  the  exertions  of  the 
Marqoifl  de  Vaadreail,  who  succeeded  in  reyiving  in  the  French  guards  some 
sparks  of  their  ancient  loyalty,  the  king  himself  and  the  royal  family  would 
have  ftUen  a  prey  to  the  asBasBins.    (Alison's  Hiataiy  of  Europe,  Vol.  I.) 
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left  with  nine  oanoes  loaded  with  presents ;  and  the  chief  of  the 
Onnantagn^  oame  to  meet  him  with  twenty  warriors ;  they  saw 
bim  near  Oswego.  Each  chief  was  sainted  with  Ihree  volleys  of 
mnsketry ;  a  tent  was  stmck,  and  the  two  chiefii  were  brought 
together.  There  is  found  in  the  ^^  AUmmret  sur  le  Cancuia/'  as 
well  as  in  the  '<  Sagamos  lllu$tr4s/*  the  remaining  description  of  ihe 
conference,  which,  however,  had  no  effect.  He  was  still  living 
with  his  wife,  at  St  Germain-en-Laye,  in  1770. 


MONTCALM. 

Louis  Joseph  db  Saint  YiBAir,  Marquis  de  Montcalm, 
celebrated  in  history  as  a  brave,  bold  and  intrepid  French  military 
officer,  and  as  the  last  commander  of  the  French  troops  in  America, 
previous  to  what  is  termed  the  conquest  of  Canada,  was  distinguished 
for  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  executed  the  command  con- 
fided to  him  by  his  sovereign,  and  more  particularlv  for  the  stout 
and  resolute  resbtence  which  he  made  to  the  English  under  Wolfe 
in  1759,  when  thev  attacked  the  city  of  Quebec.  He  was  the 
descendant  of  a  noble  French  family  (members  of  which  are  still 
living),  and  was  born  in  the  Chateau  of  Caudiac,  near  Nimes,  in 
1712.  He  entered  tbe  army  when  fourteen  years  of  age,  served  in 
Italy  ae  early  as  1734,  distinguished  himself  in  Germany  under 
Belle  Isle  during  the  war  for  the  Austrian  succession ;  Italy  aeain 
became  the  scene  of  his  exploits,  and  there  he  gained  the  rank  of 
colonel  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Piacensa  (1746).  In  1756, 
being  then  a  brigadier-general,  he  was  appointed  to  command  the 
French  troops  in  Canada.  He  arrived  in  this  country  about  the 
middle  of  May,  and  soon  after  began  operations  against  the  English 
with  great  activity  and  success.  Fort  Ontario  at  Oswego  was  carried 
on  14th  August,  after  a  brisk  and  well-conducted  attack.  The 
next  year  he  forced  Fort  William  Henry  at  the  head  of  Lake  George, 
which  was  held  by  a  garrison  of  over  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  to  suireiider  at  discretion,  and  thus  became  possessed  of  forty- 
two  guns  and  la^^  stores  of  ammunition  and  provisions,  which 
were  invaluable  to  his  nearly  destitute  army.  Scarcity  of  food  had 
been  one  of  his  greatest  difficulties ;  the  harvest  in  Canada  had 
failed,  and  the  French  government  was  reluctant  to  send  out 
supplies,  which  were  liable  to  be  captured  by  the  English  cruisers. 
Montcalm  had,  besides,  to  oppose  an  enemy  far  superior  in  numbers 
and  discipline  to  his  own  troops,  which  consisted  in  a  great  measure 
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of  Canadian  volnnieers.  Notwitlistanding  these  diBadrantagee  he 
held  his  ground  firmly,  when,  in  the  campaign  of  1758,  the  English 
under  Abercrombie,  marched  from  the  south  toward  the  French 
dominions.  MontcaJm  occupied  the  strong  position  of  Ticonderago, 
made  it  still  stronger  by  entrenchments,  in  constructing  which  he 
worked  with  the  common  soldiers,  and,  at  the  head  of  about  three 
thousand  six  hundred  men,  awaited  the  attack  of  over  fifteen 
thousand.  After  a  fierce  battle,  which  lasted  four  hours  (July  8, 
1758),  the  British  retreated  in  disorder.  The  personal  bravery 
which  Montcalm  had  evinced,  increased  his  popularity  among  his 
soldiers ;  and  it  is  believed  by  many,  that  if  he  had  received  timely 
reinforcements,  he  could  have  maintained  the  supremacy  of  the 
French  in  North  America,  or  held  out  for  a  much  longer  period ; 
but  the  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  home  government,  the 
scarcity  of  food  all  over  New  France,  and  personal  dissensions 
between  the  governor  and  the  military  commander,  forbade  him  to 
look  for  much  assistance  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  victory  he  expressed 
his  conviction  that  in  a  few  months  the  English  would  be  masters 
of  the  French  colonies  in  America.  Resolved,  however,  to  struggle 
to  the  last,  and,  as  he  himself  said,  '^  to  find  his  grave  under  the 
ruiDs  of  the  colony ,''  he  actively  prepared  for  the  campaign  of 
1759.  The  English,  on  the  other  side,  spared  no  exertions  to 
make  their  conquest  sure;  troops  were  sent  from  Europe,  the 
colonial  regiments  were  thoroughlv  re-organized,  and  a  strong 
fleet  was  to  co-operate  with  the  land  forces.  While  Amherst  and 
Prideaux  were  manoBUvering  to  dislodge  the  French  from  their 
posts  in  the  vicinity  of  Kingston,  General  Wolfe,  at  the  head  of 
eight  thousand  chosen  troops,  supported  by  the  fleet  in  the  St. 
Lawrence,  presented  himself  before  Quebec.  The  succass  of  the 
whole  campaign,  or  more  properly  the  conquest  of  Canada,  depended 
upon  the  taking  of  that  city ;  and  to  protect  it,  Montcalm  had 
concentrated  his  principal  forces  on  the  banks  of  the  Montmorenci 
river.  Being  attacked  in  front  by  Wolfe,  on  July  31,  he  repelled 
him  with  considerable  loss.  Wolfe  then  changed  his  plans ;  he 
prudently  landed  his  troops  by  night  on  the  left  bank  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  above  Quebec,  climbed  the  table  land  that  overhangs  the 
city,  and  on  the  morning  of  18th  September,  appeared  with  his 
whole  force  on  the  heights  of  Abraham,  in  the  rear  of  the  French 
army.  Montcalm  flew  at  once  to  oppose  his  advance ;  and  by  ten 
o'clock  the  two  armies,  nearly  equal  in  numbers,  each  having  fewer 
than  five  thousand  men,  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  one  another. 
Montcalm  led  the  attack  in  person,  but  his  troops  soon  broke  before 
the  deadly  fire  and  unflinching  front  of  the  British ;  and  when 
Wolfe,  placing  himself  at  the  h^  of  the  28th  and  the  Louisbourg 
Grenadiers,  gave  the  order  to  charge  with  bayonets,  the  French 
fled  in  every  direction.  The  gallant  British  general  fell  in  the 
moment  of  triumph.    Montcalm,  having  received  one  musket  ball 
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earlier  in  the  aotion,  was  mortally  wonndod  while  attempting  to 
rally  a  body  of  fugitive  CanadianB^  a  few  moments  after  Wolfe 
was  borne  from  the  field.  On  being  told  that  his  death  was  near  : 
''  So  much  the  better/'  he  said,  <^  I  shall  not  live  to  see  the  sur- 
render of  Quebec/'  He  died  next  morning ;  and  his  death  was 
followed  by  the  loss  of  all  Canada,  ^^  where  his  career/'  as  Bancroft 
obserreSy  ^^had  been  a  wonderful  struggle  against  inexorable 
destiny/'  He  was  buried  in  the  Ursuline  Gonvent,  on  Garden 
street,  Quebec. 

A  public  monument  to  the  memory  of  both  Wolfe  and  Montcalm 
was  erected  at  Quebec  in  1827,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the 
Earl  of  Dalhousie,  then  governor-general  of  Canada. 

The  following  inscription  and  epitaph  which  we  give,  was  written 
by  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres  of  Paris  in 
1761,  and  was  inscribed  on  a  monument  which  that  body  had 
designed  to  erect  in  Quebec,  but  which  never  reached  that  city, 
the  vessel  on  which  it  had  been  embarked  having  been  lost  at  sea : 

HSRX  LlETH 

In  either  hemisphere  to  live  forever, 

LEWIS  JOSEPH  DB  MONTCALM  GOZON, 

Marquis  of  St.  Y^ran,  Baron  of  Gabriac, 

Commander  of  the  order  of  St.  Lewis, 

Lieutenant  General  of  die  French  army ; 

not  less  an  excellent  citizen  than  soldier, 

who  knew  no  desire  but  that  of 

TRUE  GLOBT; 

Happy  in  a  natural  GeniuS;  improved  by  literature  ; 

Having  gone  through  tlie  sevieral  steps  of  military  honors 

with  an  uninterrupted  lustre; 

skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  war, 

the  juncture  of  the  times,  and  the  crisis  of  danger ; 

In  Italy,  in  Bohemia,  in  Germany, 

an  indefatigable  general : 

He  so  discharged  his  important  trusts, 

that  he  seemed  always  equal  to  still  greater 

At  length,  grown  bright  with  perils, 

sent  to  secure  the  province  of  Canada 

With  a  handM  of  men, 

he  more  than  once  repulsed  the  enemy's  forces, 

and  made  himself  master  of  their  forts 

replete  with  troops  and  ammunition* 

Inured  to  cold,  hunger,  watching  and  labours, 

unmindful  of  himself, 

he  had  no  sensation  but  for  his  soldiers  : 

An  enemy  with  the  fiercest  impetuosity; 

a  victor  with  the  tenderest  humanity. 

Adverse  fortune  he  compensated  with  valour; 
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the  want  of  strength  with  skill  and  aetivity ; 

and,  with  his  counsel  and  support, 

for  four  years  protracted  the  impending 

&te  of  the  colony. 

Having,  with  various  artificeS| 

long  baffled  a  great  army, 

headed  by  an  expert  and  intrepid  commanderi 

and  a  fleet  furnished  with  all  warlike  stores, 

compelled  at  length  to  an  engagement, 

he  fell — in  the  first  rank — ^in  the  first  onset, 

warm  with  those  hopes  of  religion 

which  he  had  always  cherished ; 

to  the  inexpressible  loss  of  his  own  army, 

and  not  without  the  regret  of  the  enemy's, 

XIV  September,  A.D.  MDCCLIX. 

Of  his  age,  XLVin. 

His  weeping  countrymen 

Deposited  the  remains  of  their  excellent  General  in  a  grave 

which  a  fallen  bomb  in  btirsting  had  excavated  for  him, 
recommending  them  to  the  generous  fiutb  of  their  enemies. 


LORD  AMHERST. 

Jeffbbt,  Lord  Amhsbst,  the  commander-in-chief  of  an  army 
in  America  at  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and  one  of  the  bravest  and 
most  experienced  officers  that  ever  the  nation  had  the  good  fortune 
to  possess,  was  born  in  Kent,  England,  January  29, 1717.  Having 
early  discovered  a  predilection  for  the  military  life,  he  received  his 
first  commission  in  the  army  in  1731,  and  was  aid-de-camp  to 
General  Ligonier  in  1741,  in  which  character  he  was  present  at 
the  battles  of  Dettingen,  Fontenoy,  and  Rocoux.  He  was  afterwards 
aid-de-camp  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  at 
the  battle  of  Laffeldt.  In  1768,  he  received  orders  to  return  to 
England,  being  appointed  for  the  American  service.  He  sailed 
from  Portsmouth,  16th  March,  as  major-general,  having  command 
of  the  troops  destined  for  the  siege  of  Louisbourg.  On  the  26th 
of  July  following^  he  captured  that  place,  and  without  further 
difficulty  took  entire  possession  of  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton. 
After  this  event,  he  succeeded  Abercrombie  in  the  command  of 
the  army  of  North  America.  In  1759,  the  vast  design  of  an  entire 
conquest  of  Canada  was  formed.     Three  armies  were  to  attack  at 
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nearly  tlie  same  time  aU  tbe  strongholds  of  the  French  in  this 
country.  They  were  commanded  by  Wolfe,  Amherst  and  Prideaax. 
General  Amherst,  in  the  spring,  transferred  his  head-quarters  from 
New  York  to  Albany ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  22nd  July  that  he 
reached  Ticonderago^  against  which  place  he  was  to  act.  On  the 
27th  this  place  fell  into  his  hands,  the  enemy  having  deserted  it. 
He  next  took  Crown  Point,  and  put  his  troops  in  winter  quarters 
about  the  last  of  October.  In  the  year  1760,  he  advanced  against 
Canada,  embarking  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  proceeded  down  the  St. 
Lawrence.  On  &e  8th  of  September,  M.  de  Vaudreuil  capitu- 
lated, surrendering  Montreal  and  all  other  places  within  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada. 

He  continued  in  the  command  in  America  till  the  latter  part  of 
1763,  when  he  returned  to  England.  The  author  of  the  letters  of 
Junius  was  his  friend,  and,  September  1760,  wrote  in  his  favor. 
In  1771,  he  was  made  governor  of  Guernsey,  and  in  1776,  he 
was  created  Baron  Amherst  of  Holmsdale,  in  the  county  of  Kent. 
In  1778,  he  commanded  the  army  in  England.  At  this  period 
Lord  Saekville,  to  whom  the  letters  of  Junius  have  been  ascribed, 
was  one  of  the  king's  ministers,  and  he  had  been  intimate  with 
Amherst  from  early  life.  In  1782,  he  received  the  gold  stick  from 
the  king ;  but,  on  the  change  of  the  administration,  the  command 
of  the  army  and  the  lieutenant-generalship  of  the  ordnance  were 
put  into  other  hands.  In  1787,  he  received  another  patent  of 
peerage,  as  Baron  Amherst  of  Montreal.  In  January,  1793,  he 
was  again  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  in  Great  Britain ; 
but  in  1795  this  veteran  and  very  deserving  officer  was  superseded 
by  H.  B.  H.  the  Duke  of  York,  the  second  son  of  the  king,  who 
was  only  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  had  never  seen  any 
actual  service.  The  government  on  this  occasion,  with  a  view 
to  soothe  the  feelings  of  the  old  general,  offered  him  an  earldom 
and  the  rank  of  field-marshal,  both  of  which  he  at  that  time 
rejected.  The  office  of  field-marshal,  however,  he  accepted  in  July, 
1796.  He  died  without  children,  at  his  seat  in  Kent,  August  3, 
1793.  aged  eighty  years. 


WOLFE. 

If  the  hearts  of  the  En^ish  people  and  of  British  Canadians 
ever  beat  with  feelings  of  gratitude,  joy  or  emotion,  it  is  at  the 
mention  of  the  name  of  ^e  gallant^  brave,  able  and  generous 
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young  general^  who  was  appointed  to  command  the  expedi- 
tion destined  to  wrest  from  French  power  one  of  the  finest 
countries  on  the  globe.  It  has  been  appropriately  called  **  the 
brightest  jewel  in  Britain's  crown'' — ^the  most  valuable  and  loyal 
province  among  her  Majesty's  possessions.  This  renowned  hero 
braved  all  dangers  to  lead  on  his  gallant  army  to  victory,  and  died 
the  soldier's  death— on  the  battle-field,  the  field  of  glory,  the 
classic  ground  known  as  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  Wolfe  has 
established  for  himself  a  name  and  an  immortality  of  fame  which 
can  never  be  tarnished  while  the  British  empire  endures.  He  is 
our  hero;  he  won  for  us  all  that  we  possess;  and  Canadians 
should  ever  gratefully  regard  the  memory  of  him  who  first  brought 
their  country  under  the  sway  of  constitutional  monarchy. 

James  Wolfe  was  bom  at  Westerham,  Kent,  on  the  15th  of 
January,  1726.  His  father,  Edward  Wolfe,  was  an  officer  in  the 
British  army — some  biographers  call  him  lieutenant-general ;  his 
son's  monument  at  Greenwich  styles  him  only  colonel. 

A  commission  was  obtained  for  James  at  an  early  age.  In  1747 
he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Lafeldt,  and  had  the  good  fortune 
to  distinguish  himself  by  his  presence  of  mind  at  a  critical 
juncture.  The  treaty  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle  restored  peace  to  Europe 
in  the  course  of  the  next  year ;  but  Wolfe  found  means  to  keep 
alive  the  &vorable  impression  which  he  had  made  on  the  minds  of 
his  superior  officers  in  action,  by  the  skill  and  attention  evinced  by 
him  in  the  irksome  routine  duties  of  training  and  preserving 
discipline.  The  precision  with  which  the  six  British  battalions  of 
infantry  performed  their  evolutions  on  the  field  of  Minden  (1759), 
and  the  firmness  with  which  they  kept  their  ground,  when  exposed, 
in  consequence  of  Lord  George  Sackville's  dilatoriness  in  bringing 
up  the  cavalry,  were  in  a  great  measure  attributed  to  the  exertions 
01  Wolfe.  During  the  seven  years  of  peace  which  succeeded 
1748,  he  gradually  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 

Hostilities  re-commenced  between  France  and  Great  Britain  in 
1755 ;  and,  in  1757,  Wolfe  was  appointed  quartermaster-general 
to  the  forces,  under  Sir  John  Mordaunt,  intended  to  attack 
Rochefort.  While  the  military  and  naval  commanders  of  that 
mismanaged  expedition  were  wasting  time  in  idle  controversy, 
Wolfe  landed,  one  night,  and  advanced  two  miles  into  the  country. 
His  report  of  the  absence  of  any  obstacles  to  a  descent,  and  his 
urgent  recommendations  that  it  should  be  made,  were  disregarded ; 
but  they  became  known  to  the  great  Pitt,  and  were  the  main 
reason  for  his  afterwards  selecting  Wolfe  to  command  in  Canada. 

In  1758,  Wolfe  was  sent,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general, 
on  the  expedition  against  Oape  Breton,  in  which  Boscawen 
commanded  the  sea,  and  Amherst  the  land  forces.  The  brunt  of 
the  French  fire  in  landing  before  Louisbourg  was  borne  by  the  left 
division  under  Wolfe,  the  attacks  by  the  centre  and  right  divisions 
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being  mere  feints  to  distract  the  enemy.  The  Bubseqaent  opera- 
tions of  the  siege  were  also,  in  a  great  measare,  conducted  by 
Wolfe ;  and  it  was  an  honorable  trait  in  the  character  of  Amherst, 
that,  in  his  dispatches,  he  allowed  his  brigadier  the  ftill  credit  of 
the  action.  The  landing  was  effected  on  the  8th  of  June ;  Louis- 
bourg  surrendered  on  the  26th  of  July.  Wolfe  soon  afterwards 
returned  to  England. 

In  1759,  the  memorable  expedition  which  afterwards  shed  such 
lustre  on  the  British  arms,  was  fitted  out  against  Quebec  by  Pitt, 
who  had  resolved  to  deprive  the  French  crown  of  its  most  impor- 
tant settlements  in  America.  The  command  of  the  sea  forces  was 
entrusted  to  Saunders ;  the  command  of  tiie  land  forces  (7,000 
men  including  provincials),  to  Wolfe.  The  expedition  arrived  at 
the  Isle  of  Orleans  on  the  26th  of  June ;  the  fort  of  Niagara  had 
been  surrendered  to  the  English  under  Amherst  the  day  before. 
In  August  Wolfe  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Canadian  peasants, 
informing  them  that  the  forces  were  masters  of  the  river ;  while  a 
powerful  army,  under  General  Amherst,  threatened  their  country 
from  the  interior ;  calling  upon  them  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality 
during  the  struggle  between  the  French  and  English  crowns,  and 
promising  to  protect  them  in  their  possessions  and  in  the  exercise 
of  their  religion.  These  promises  he  most  faithfully  kept. 
Montcalm  had  concentrated  all  the  forces  he  could  raise  in  the 
province  of  Quebec,  and  had  completed  his  fortifications  in  a 
masterly  manner.  The  months  of  Julv  and  Aujrast  were  spent  in 
repeated  unsuccessfol  attempts  to  drive  the  French  from  their 
advantageous  post  at  the  Falb  of  Montmorenci;  and  here  the 
English  suffered  a  repulse,  on  attempting  to  effect  a  landing  in  the 
vicinity. 

On  the  night  between  the  12th  and  13th  of  September,  1759, 
Wolfe  landed  his  troops  immediately  above  Quebec,  and,  favored 
by  the  night,  ascended  the  steep  acclivities  to  the  Plains  of 
Abraham,  which  command  that  city  from  the  west.  Montcalm, 
when  he  learned  that  the  English  were  in  possession  of  these 
heights,  saw  at  once  that  nothing  but  a  battle  could  save  the  city ; 
and  he  took  his  measurer  accordingly.  The  battie  was  strenuously 
contested,  but  the  French  at  length  gave  way.  The  carnage  was 
frightful;  both  sides  suffered  severely;  but,  from  all  ac- 
counts^ we  believe  the  French  most ;  this  is  attributed  to  some 
negligence  of  the  French  officers,  and  to  the  feebleness  of 
their  men,  who  had  long  suffered  from  want.  Indeed,  the  French 
eoverment  never  took  much  pains  to  retain  so  valuable  a  depen- 
dency. They  never  knew  how  precious  Canada  really  was,  until 
they  lost  it.  But  to  return  to  the  fight.  Both  Montcalm  and 
Wolfe  fell  in  the  action,  and  their  seconds  in  command  were  both 
dangerously  wounded,  and  were  obliged  to  leave  the  field  before 
the  fitte  of  the  day  was  decided.     Montcabn  lingered  for  a  day  or 
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two ;  but  the  young,  gallant  and  intrepid  Wolfe,  expired  almosi 
immediately.  Tradition  and  history  have  it,  that,  while  he  lay 
wounded  on  the  field  of  battle,  the  cry, ''  They  run  !''  arose  along 
the  line.  As  he  was  raised  from  the  ground  he  asked,  ^^  Who  run  V 
"  The  French,"  was  the  reply.  He  seemed  to  feel  satisfied ;  he  had 
accomplished  the  purpose  for  which  he  had  been  sent.  ''The 
French !''  (then  he  added)  ''I  die  happy  V*  And  falling  down,  he 
instantly  expired. 

Five  days  after  the  action,  Quebec  capitulated,  and  Canada  was 
forever  lost  to  France. 

The  feature  of  Wolfe's  character  most  dwelt  upon  by  his  contem- 
poraries, was  his  ardent  and  fearless  spirit  of  enterprise.  His  skill 
as  a  disciplinarian,  however,  the  pains  he  took  to  ascertain  the  real 
state  of  affairs  at  Bochefort,  and  the  arguments  by  which  he 
supported  the  proposal  of  a  descent — and,  above  all,  his  letter 
addressed  to  the  prime  minister  from  his  head  quarters  at  Mont- 
morenci,  on  the  2nd  of  September — show  that  this  quality  was 
combined  with  an  observant  and  deliberate  mind.  Enterprise  was 
with  Wolfe  the  result  of  perfect  and  laboriously  attained  knowledge 
of  his  position. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  correspondence  of  Wolfe,  which  is 
known  to  exist,  has  not  been  given  to  the  world.  It  would  be 
instructive  to  military  men;  for  his  character  as  a  soldier  was 
almost  perfect,  though  the  field  in  which  his  talents  were  developed 
was  a  narrow  one.  The  task  of  writing  his  life  was  undertaken 
by  Southey,  and  afterwards  by  Gleig  ;  but  relinguished  by  both 
from  unexplained  difficulties  which  intervened.  Michaud,  jeune, 
is  in  error  when  he  says,  in  the  ''  Biographie  UniverseUe,"  that 
the  "  Li/e  and  Correspondence  of  Wol/e'*  was  published  at 
London  in  1827 ',  it  was  only  announced.  The  author  of  the 
article,  "  Wolfe,  James,''  in  the  " Encyclopaedia  Americana"  has, 
without  acknowledgment,  copied  Michaud's  sketch,  and  has 
retained  this  mistake  with  others.  The  only  correct  materials  for 
the  Life  of  Wolfe  are  contained  in  the  first  three  volumes  of  the 
" Annual  Register ^^  (edited  by  Burke),  in  a  very  shallow  " Life 
of  General  James  Wolfe^' — "  attempted  according  to  the  rules  of 
eloquence," — by  a  writer  who  designates  himself"  J.  P.,"  published 
in  1760 ;  and  in  a  work  published  at  Montreal  a  short  time  since, 
by  John  Lovell,  and  written  by  Mr.  Andrew  Bell. 

The  death  of  Wolfe  made  a  deep  impression  in  England.  The 
most  touching  instance  is  mentioned  by  Burke.  A  little  circum- 
stance was  talked  of  that  time,  and  it  deserves  to  be  recorded,  as 
it  shows  a  fineness  of  sentiment  and  a  justness  of  thinking  in  the 
lower  kind  of  people,  which  is  rarely  met  with  even  amongst  persons 
of  education.  The  mother  of  General  Wolfe  was  an  object  marked 
out  for  pity  by  great  and  pecxdiar  distress;  the  public  wound 
pierced  her  mind  with  a  peculiar  affliction,  for  she  had  in  him 
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experienced  the  dutiful  son^  the  amiable  domestic  character;  whilst 
the  world  admired  the  accomplished  officer.  Within  a  few  months 
she  had  lost  her  husband;  she  now  lost  her  son,  her  only  child. 
The  populace  of  the  village,  where  she  liyed,  unanimously  agreed 
to  admit  of  no  illuminations  or  fireworks,  or  any  other  sign  of 
rejoicing  whatever,  near  her  house;  lest  they  should  seem,  by  an 
ill-timed  triumph,  to  exult  over  her  grief.  There  was  a  justness 
in  this;  and  whoever  knows  the  people,  knows  that  they  made  no 
small  sacrifice  on  this  occasion.  But  in  mostk  all  other  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom  great  rejoicings  took  place  at  the  fall  of 
Quebec,  saddened  though  they  were  by  the  death  of  the  conqueror. 
James  Wolfe  fell  in  his  thirty-fourth  year.  His  remains  were 
conveyed  to  England,  and  interred  at  Greenwich.  A  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory,  in  1760,  by  the  gentlemen  of  his  native 
jmrish ;  a  public  monument  in  Westminster  Abbev  was  voted  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  opened  to  the  public  in  1759  ;*  a 
marble  statue  was  voted  by  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts ;  a 
monument  was  erected  by  the  Province  of  Lower  Canada  on  the 
spot  where  he  fell  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham ;  and,  on  its  decay, 
another  (still  standing)  was  raised  by  Sir  B.  D'TJrban,  the  then 
oommander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Canada,  and  other  military 
officers  in  the  colony. 


PONTIAC. 

PoNTiAO,  a  celebrated  chief  of  the  Ottawa  tribe  of  Indians, 
who,  removing  from  the  valley  of  the  great  river  of  that  name, 
settled  near  Michilimackinao.     An  ally  of  the  French,  he  resisted 


*In  ibis  the  major-general  u  represented  as  endeavoring  to  close,  with  his 
hand,  the  woand  made  in  his  breast,  while  he  is  sopported  by  a  grenadier.  An 
angel  is  seen  in  the  elonds,  holding  a  wreath  ready  to  crown  the  expiring  hero. 
On  the  pyramid  is  represented,  in  relief,  the  faithful  Highland  seijeant  who 
attended  him ;  and  his  sorrow  at  witnessing  the  agonies  of  his  dying  master 
is  so  pathetically  expressed,  that  a  spectator  can  scarcely  view  the  scnlpture 
anmored.  In  the  front,  in  alto-relief,  is  depicted  the  landing  at  Qnebec,  with  a 
riew  of  the  precipices  which  the  troops  had  to  ascend  before  the  enemy  conld  be 
attacked.     The  inscription  is  as  follows  : — 

"  To  the  memonr  of  James  Wolfe,  Major-General  and  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  British  Land  Forces  on  an  expedition  against  Quebec,  who,  after  surmounting, 
by  ability  and  valour,  all  obstacles  of  art  and  nature,  was  slain  in  the  moment 
of  victory^  on  the  13th  of  September,  1769,  the  King  and  the  Parliament  of 
Onat  Britain  dedieate  this  monument" 
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the  eflPorts  of  the  English  to  gain  pofisession  of  their  forte,  after 
the  fall  of  Quebec  in  1759-60.  In  June,  1763,  he  matured  a  bold 
and  oomprehensive  plan  for  the  extinction  of  English  power,  by 
the  simnltaneons  capture  of  the  eztensiye  chain  of  forts  reaching 
from  lake  Michigan  to  the  Niagara.  Nine  forts  were  attacked  on  the 
same  day,  and  their  garrisons  either  massacred  or  dispersed.  De- 
troit was  besieged  by  Pontiac  himself;  but  the  attack  failed,  an 
Indian  woman  haying  discovered  the  plot  and  revealed  it.  The 
siege  was,  nevertheless,  maintained  for  nearly  twelve  months,  until 
the  garrison  was  relieved  by  Colonel  Bradstreet.  Niagara  was  not 
attacked,  and  Pittsburg  was  saved  by  Colonel  Boquet.  Pontiac 
afterwards  professed  friendship  for  the  English ;  but  an  English 
spy  having  discovered  in  a  speech  symptoms  of  treachery,  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart  and  fled.  His  loss  was  greatly  deplored,  for  he 
was  a  man  of  singular  sagacity,  daring  courage,  and  statesmanlike 
views.  The  county  of  Pontiac  in  Lower  Canada  is  called  after 
this  renowned  chief. 


Admiral  Sm  CHARLES  SAUNDERS,  K.B. 

This  distinguished  naval  officer,  whose  name  is  allied  with  that 
of  the  ever  elorious  Wolfe,  in  the  memorable  undertaking  of  the 
siege  of  Quebec,  as  the  commander  of  the  squadron  destined  to 
act  in  connection  with  that  of  the  army,  was  descended  from  a 
good  Scottish  family ;  and  being  destined  both  by  nature  and  for- 
tune for  the  sea,  he  early  entered  into  the  navy  of  his  country. 
He  fought  his  way  onward  nobly,  mastering  every  difficullr,  sur- 
mounting all  obstacles,  until  he  ^ally  rose  to  the  highest  honors 
in  the  service.  He  was  one  of  the  most  gallant,  intrepid  and 
brave  officers  in  his  Majesty's  navy,  a  fact  which  is  verified  by 
his  being  one  of  Lord  Anson's  lieutenants,  and  taking  part  with 
that  highly  distinguished  nobleman  in  many  of  his  most  daring  and 
distinguished  actions.  Sir*Charles  was  celebrated  for  his  great 
bravery  and  for  his  gallant  defence  of  the  Yarmouth^  while  in 
her  command  in  1747.  This  it  was  that  gave  him  his  well-earned 
reputation,  and  ensured  the  command  of  uie  brilliant  fleet  destined 
for  the  capture  of  Quebec  in  1759.  It  was  one  of  the  finest 
armaments  ever  fitted  out  in  England,  and  well  able  to  cope  with 
the  dangerous  service  in  which  it  was  employed.  It  ren'dered  the 
greatest  assistance  to  Wolfe  in  his  undertaking, — ^bombarded  the 
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toica  and  nearly  shattered  it  to  pieces.  Every  one  most  admire 
Che  remarkable  skill  of  tlie  admiral  as  he  combatted  with  the 
numerous  dangers  which  French  ingenuity  set  forth, — particularly 
when  the  fire-ships  were  dispatched  to  destroy  his  fleet.  All  must 
award  to  him  the  merit  of  being  one  of  the  most  devoted  and 
loyal  servants  of  his  king.  Happily  his  services  met  with  their 
reward.  His  Majesty^  in  the  following  year,  appointed  him  Lieu- 
tenant-General of  Marines;  in  1765,  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  in  1766,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  He  was  also  returned 
to  Parliament.     His  death  occurred  in  December,  1775. 


BOURLAMAQUE. 

A  Beigadieb-General  of  Montcalm,  and  a  most  chivalrous 
soldier.  He  came  to  Canada  as  colonel  of  engineers.  He  com- 
manded the  left  wing  of  the  army  at  Carillon,  Twhere  he  was 
wounded),  as  well  as  at  Montmorenci|  ;the  Plains  oi  Abraham  and 
at  St.  Foy.  He  afterwards  was  elevated  to  the  governorship  of 
Guadeloupe;  where  he  died. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  BRADDOCK. 

£dward  Braddocr,  a  brave  and  able,  but  unfortunate  officer, 
who  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army  in  America  in 
1755.  The  disastrous  event  which  has  made  his  name  memorable 
in  history,  was  owing  to  his  contempt  of  the  enemy,  and  his 
neglect  to  provide  against  surprise.  Conducting  in  person  the 
expedition  against  Fort  Du  Quesne,  he  was  attacked  on  the  8th 
July,  when  about  seven  miles  distant  from  the  fort,  by  a  con- 
cealed enemy,  who  fired  upon  him  from  the  shelter  of  the  tall 
grass  and  the  surrounding  trees.  The  attempt  to  rally  the  troops 
was  fruitless.  All  his  officers  except,  George  Washington,  fell. 
He  himself  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  expired  a  few  days 
after  at  Dunbar,  forty  miles  distant  from  the  field.  The  entire 
loss  of  the  British  was  seven  hundred  men. 
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JOSEPH  FRANCIS  LAPITAU. 

A  CELEBRATED  French  ecclesiastic  aDd  missionary,  wlio  was  a 
native  of  Bourdeaux,  and  was  employed  as  a  missionary  among 
the  savage  Indian  tribes  in  Canada  and  North  America,  during 
the  French  occupation  of  this  country.  On  his  return  to  Europe, 
he  published  a  work  entitled  "  Jdoettrs  des  Sauvages  AmSncains 
compar^es  aux  Mcturs  des  premiers  Temps  ;*'  Paris,  1734  :  4  vols. 
4to.  He  died  in  1740.  His  brother,  Peter,  also  a  Jesuit,  became 
a  celebrated  man  in  his  native  country. 


ADMIRAL  CHARLES  HOLMES, 

A  BRAYS  and  experienced  naval  commander,  who  fought  many 
gallant  battles,  and  served  his  country  for  a  lengthened  time 
before  he  gained  a  flag.  In  1758,  he  displayed  great  skill,  tact, 
shrewdness  and  courage,  in  forcing  the  French  and  Austrian  gar- 
rison to  abandon  the  city  of  Embden,  For  this  he  received  many 
marks  of  royal  favor,  and  in  the  next  year,  in  conjunction  with 
Sir  Charles  Saunders,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  naval 
squadron  destined  for  the  capture  of  the  ancient  city  of  Quebec, 
in  which  he  performed  good  service,  and  in  1760  was  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  station  at  Jamaica,  where  he  died  in 
1761. 


BOUGAINVILLE. 

Louis  Antoine  Bougainville,  a  French  navigator,  distin- 
guished for  his  maritime  discoveries.  He  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1729.     He  studied  at  the  university  with  a  view  to  practising  at 
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the  bar,  and  was  admitted  a  conasellor  of  the  ParliameDt  of  Paris. 
He  paid  particular  attention  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  and  in 
1752  lie  published  "  TraiU  du  Calcul  Integral,  pour  servir  de  guile 
d  V Analyse  des  Infiniments  Petits ;"  2  vols.  4to.  In  1753,  he 
entered  as  an  adjutant  in  the  provincial  battalion  of  Pioardy,  and 
he  became  aide-de-camp  to  General  Chevert,  who  commanded  the 
camp  of  Sarre-Louis  in  1754.  He  then  went  to  London  as  Secre- 
tary of  Embassy,  and  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
On  his  return  he  rejoined  Chevert,  and  afterwards  served  in  this 
country  under  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm.  He  was  sent  to  France, 
in  1756,  to  demand  reinforcements  for  the  defence  of  the  colony, 
and  he  returned  to  Canada  in  1759,  having  received  the  rank  of 
colonel,  and  the  decoration  of  Knight  of  St.  Louis.  At  the  cap- 
ture of  Quebec  he  distinguished  himself  to  a  great  extent,  and 
afterwards  returned  home,  and  in  1761  he  was  employed  in  Ger- 
many as  aide-de-camp  to  M.  de  Choiseul  Stainville.  Peace  taking 
place,  he  engaged  in  the  naval  service.  In  1763,  he  was  employed 
to  make  a  settlement  at  the  Malouino  Islands,  but  this  project  was 
frustrated  in  consequence  of  their  being  claimed  by  the  Spaniards ; 
Bougainville  was  therefore  charged  with  the  duty  of  restoring 
them  to  Spain,  for  which  purpose  he  sailed  with  a  small  fleet  from 
St.  Malo,  November  15,  1766.  Having  executed  his  mission, 
he  sailed  into  the  south  seas,  and  visited  the  Society  Islands,  the 
New  Hebrides,  New  Guinea,  and  other  places ;  and  he  returned  to 
St.  Malo^  March  16,  1769,  having  enriched  geography  with  a 
great  number  of  discoveries.  His  relation  of  his  voyage  round 
the  world  was  published  in  1771.  He  commanded  with  distinc- 
tion ships  of  the  line  in  the  American  war ;  in  1779,  he  was 
made  a  commodore,  and  the  following  year  he  obtained  further 
promotion.  He  was  employed  to  allay  the  disturbances  at  Brest 
in  1690,  but  his  services  on  that  occasion  were  ineffectual.  At 
length  he  retired  from  professional  employment,  after  having 
served  his  country  in  the  army  and  navy  with  great  reputation, 
daring  more  than  forty  years.  In  1796  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  geographical  section  of  the  Institute,  and  afterwards  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes.  He  was  made  a  senator  on 
the  creation  of  that  body  by  the  state.  His  death  took  place 
August  31,  1811.  Commersau,  who  accompanied  him  in  his  voy- 
age round  the  world  as  botanist,  gave  his  name  to  a  new  genus  of 
plants,  BuganviUaay  of  the  family  of  nyctogenea,  or  night4>lowing 
flowers. 
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Sir  JAMES  DOUGLAS,  Babt., 

A  CELEBRATED  Dftval  Commander,  who  took  part  Id  the  first  battle 
of  Quebec,  was  deputed  to  oonyey  the  news  of  the  surrender  of 
that  city  to  the  king,  and  on  that  occasion  his  Majesty  knighted 
him  for  the  welcome  news.  Douglas  commanded  the  fleet  ab  the 
Leeward  Islands  in  1761;  had  a  broad  pendant  at  the  siege  of 
Martinico  in  1762  ;  was  created  a  baronet  for  his  eminent  services 
in^  June,  1786 ;  and  died  in  1787. 


MAJORrGENERAL  BRADSTREET. 

John  Bradstreet,  a  major-general  in  the  British  army,  who 
fought  in  this  country  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  brave  and 
gallant  officer  in  the  flrst  American  war,  was  in  1746  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland.  He  was  afterwards 
distinguished  for  his  military  services.  It  was  thought  of  the 
highest  importance,  in  the  year  1756,  to  keep  open  the  communi- 
cation with  Fort  Oswego  on  Lake  Ontario.  General  Shirley 
accordingly  enlisted  forty  companies  of  boatmen,  each  consisting  of 
fifty  men,  for  transporting  stores  to  the  fort  from  Schenectady,  and 
placed  them  under  the  command  of  Bradstreet,  who  was  an  active 
and  vigilant  officer,  and  inured  to  the  hardships  to  which  the  service 
exposed  him.  In  the  beginning  of  the  spring  of  this  year,  a  small 
stockaded  post,  with  twenty-five  men  at  the  carrying  place,  was  cut 
off.  It  became  necessary  to  pass  through  the  country  with  large 
squadrons  of  boats,  as  the  enemy  infested  the  passage  through  the 
Onondaga  river.  On  his  return  from  Oswigo,  July  3,  1756, 
Colonel  Bradstreet,  who  was  apprehensive  of  being  ambushed, 
ordered  the  several  divisions  to  proceed  as  near  each  other 
as  possible.  He  was  at  the  head  of  about  three  hundred  boatmen 
in  the  first  division,  when,  at  a  distance  of  nine  miles  from  the  port, 
the  enemy  rose  from  their  ambuscade  and  attacked  them.  He 
instantly  landed  upon  a  small  island,  and  with  but  six  men,  main- 
tained his  position  until  he  was  reinforced.  A  general  engagement 
^nsued^  in  which  Bradstreet  with  gallantry  rushed  upon  a  more 
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nnmerons  enemy  and  entirely  routed  them^  killing  and  wounding 
about  two  hundred  men ;  his  own  loss  was  about  thirty.  In  the 
year  1758  he  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  three  thousand 
men,  on  an  expedition  against  Fort  Frontenac,  which  was  planned 
by  himself.  He  embarked  at  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  on  the 
evening  of  August  25th,  landed  within  a  mile  of  the  fort.  On  the 
27th  it  was  surrendered  to  him.  Forty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  vast 
quantity  of  provisions  and  merchandise,  with  one  hundred  and  ten 
prisoners,  fell  into  his  hands.  The  fort  and  nine  armed  vessels, 
and  such  stores  as  could  not  be  removed,  were  destroyed.  In 
August,  1764,  he  advanced  with  a  considerable  force  towards  the 
Indian  country,  and  at  Presque  Isle  compelled  the  Delawares, 
Shawn  ese,  and  other  Indians,  to  accept  terms  of  peace.  He  was 
appointed  major-general  May  26, 1772.  After  rendering  important 
services  to  this  country,  he  died  at  New  York,  October  21,  1774. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  PRIDEAUX. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  no  doubt  aware  that  when  the  campaign 
of  1759  was  resolved  on  by  the  great  statesman,  Pitt,  four  general 
officers  were  selected  by  him  to  attack  the  country  at  four  separate 
parts.  Amherst  was  to  have  the  general  command,  and  assault 
Montreal  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Richelieu  ;  Wolfe  was 
destined  to  enter  by  the  broad  St.  Lawrence,  and  take  Quebec ; 
Stanwix  to  conquer  the  French  posts  between  Pittsburg  and  Lake 
Erie ;  and  to  Prideaux  was  entrusted  the  important  command  to 
reduce  Fort  Niagara,  then  one  of  the  most  formidable  in  the 
country.  In  selecting  these  four  officers,  nearly  all  of  a  young 
age,  Pitt  was  actuated  •  by  no  influence  or  feeling  except  his  deep 
sense  of  the  fitness,  ability  and  merit  of  each  for  the  command  and 
service  entrusted  to  them ;  and  he  was  not  wrong  in  his  calcula- 
tion, as  history  assures  us  :  each  proved  himself  well  worthy  of 
the  confidence  that  extraordinary  man  placed  in  them.  But,  sad  to 
relate,  Wolfe,  although  having  achieved  a  brilliant  conquest,  ex- 
pired in  the  moment  of  victory,  and  did  not  live  to  receive  the 
honors  that  would  have  been  awarded  him  by  a  grateful  king  and 
country,  had  he  returned  to  England.  Unhappily,  such  was  also 
the  fate  of  the  brave  and  gallant  Prideaux,  a  young  and  distin- 
guished officer,  having  been  bom  in  the  year  1718,  and  descended 
from   an  old  and  time-honored  family  of  the  county  of  Devon, 
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England.  His  career  was  excessively  brilliant.  He  early  entered 
the  army,  and  served  with  the  1st  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards  (now 
Grenadier  Guards),  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen. 
His  bravery,  skill  and  ineenuity,  were  of  such  an  elevating  character 
that  he  speedily  attained  the  high  rank  he  held  at  his  death,  and 
was  colonel  of  the  55th  Regiment. 

When  the  expedition  to  capture  Canada  was  decided  on,  he  had 
risen  for  one  so  young  to  such  eminence  in  his  profession  that  Pitt 
himself  selected  him  as  an  officer  to  whom  he  could  entrust  the 
command  of  one  division  of  the  army,  for  the  purpose  before 
mentioned. 

The  campaign  was  opened  by  General  Prideaux's  movement  on 
Niagara.  This  fortress,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that 
name,  as  we  mentioned  before,  was  one  of  the  strongest  the  French 
possessed,  and  was  commanded  by  M.  Pouchet,  who  had  a  superior 
force  within,  but  not  sufficient  to  meet  those  of  Prideaux. 

The  British  army  effected  a  landing  on  the  7th  July,  notwith- 
standing the  harassing  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  at  once  summoned 
Pouchet  to  surrender,  which  he  refused,  having  secretly  sent  for 
reinforcements  to  Frontenac  and  Detroit  previously.  Nothing 
remained  for  the  young  general  but  to  compel  him  to  do  so  by  all 
means  in  his  power,  and  he  opened  a  tremendous  fire  with  his 
artillery  against  the  fort.  On  the  11th  he  defeated  a  sortie,  and 
on  the  19th,  when  the  aid  arrived  from  Frontenac,  compelled  the 
schooner  which  carried  it  to  remain  out  on  the  lake,  for  fear  of  his 
artillery.  He  had  planned  a  form  of  operations,  and  was  busily 
carrying  a  portion  of  them  out,  on  the  evening  of  the  19th,  in  the 
trenches,  when  he  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cohorn, — the 
command  falling  on  Sir  William  Johnson,  the  second  in  conunand, 
who  subsequently  carried  the  fort,  following  out  the  operations 
laid  down  by  his  predecessor. 

By  the  death  of  this  brave  and  distinguished  officer,  the  king 
lost  one  of  his  best  subjects,  and  the  country  one  of  its  ablest 
soldiers  and  defenders.  His  premature  loss  inflicted  a  heavy 
blow  on  those  whom  he  left  behind  him ;  as,  independently  of  his 
high  military  character,  he  was  a  person  of  eminent  merit  both  in 
his  social  as  well  as  his  professional  life,  and  his  family  were 
bereaved  of  a  parent  before  his  children  could  well  appreciate  the 
severity  of  their  loss. 

He  had  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Colonel  Holt,  and  sister 
of  Sir  Edward  Bayntum  Bolt^  Bart.,  B.N.,  by  whom  he  had  three 
sons  and  one  daughter. 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  STANWIX. 

John  Stanwix,  one  of  the  general  officers  selected  by  Pitt  to 
accompany  the  expedition  for  the  capture  of  Canada,  in  1759. 

He  had  entered  the  army  in  1706,  and  served  in  it  thirty-nine 
years  before  he  obtained  tibe  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  He  had 
been  deputy  quartermaster-general ;  and,  just  prior  to  his  proceed- 
ing to  America,  had  been  made  major-general.  To  him  was 
entrusted  the  conquest  of  the  French  posts  from  Pittsburg  to  Lake 
Erie,  in  which  he  greatly  distinguished  himself;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  in  1761  he  was  appointed  a  lieutenant-general,  and 
became  colonel  of  the  king's  regiment.  He  was  also  returned  to 
Parliament.  He  unfortunately  lost  his  life  in  1766,  on  his  passage 
from  Ireland  to  England,  and  was  deeply  regretted  by  his  many 
friends  in  and  out  of  the  anny. 


LORD  VISCOUNT  HOWE. 

In  writing  the  present  work  on  the  liyes  of  the  celebrated  men 
who  haye  at  any  time  been  connected  with  Canada,  we  would  be 
doing  a  grieyous  wrong  and  infringing  the  object  and  rules  of  the 
work,  were  we  to  neglect  to  insert  a  notice  of  the  aboye  brave, 
intrepid  and  distinguished  officer,  who  gave  up  his  life's  blood  to 
conquer^this  colony,  and  preserve  it  to  the  king  whom  he  served  so 
nobly  and  so  constantly,  and  who,  in  point  of  youth  and  ability  in 
the  expedition,  was  second  only  to  the  immortal  Wolfe. 

George  Augustus  Viscount  Howe  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
E.  Scrope,  the  second  Viscount,  and  of  Sophia  Charlotte, 
daughter  of  the  Hanoverian  Baron  of  Kielmansegge,  and  Mas- 
ter of  the  Horse  to  George  I.  He  early  entered  into  the  military 
service,  and  speedily  rose  to  distinction.  On  the  several  expe- 
ditions sent  out  to  America  with  the  object  of  conquering  Canada 
from  the  French,  Lord  Howe  was  solectei  to  command  one  of  the 
divbions,  and  he  accordingly  accompanied  them  out,  and  for  some 
time,  in  1757,  commanded  at  Halifax ;  but  on  Abercrombie  being  so 
injudiciously  appointed  to  the  commandership-in-chief,  Howe  was 
attached  to  his  army  in  command  of  a  party,  and  would,  no  doubt. 
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speedily  have  risen  to  the  highest  honors  which  his  king  and  his  coun- 
try coiud  have  bestowed  upon  him  (having  already  displayed  great 
courage,  skill  and  efficiency  in  the  dangerous  service  in  which  he 
was  employed),  had  not  cruel  fate  ordained  otherwise.  On  the  5th 
July,  1758,  the  rash  Abercrombie  determined  on  assaulting  and 
taking  Fort  Ticonderago — a  post  well  armed,  and  with  a  superior 
force  within  it ;  but  his  ambition  was  roused,  and  not  heeding  the 
wise  counsels  of  his  aids,  persisted  in  his  obstinate  course.  He 
failed,  and  miserably  so,  and  by  his  failure  entailed  a  heavy  loss  in 
his  ranks;  besides,  the  brave,  intrepid  and  youthful  Howe  had 
fallen,  whilst  doing  his  utmost  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  his  com- 
manding officer.  The  grief  of  all  for  this  young  officer's  loss  was 
inconsolable,  and  not  a  few  of  those  whom  he  had  commanded 
shed  bitter  and  sad  tears  over  his  early  bier,  to  think  if  he  had 
lived  what  he  would  have  been  ^  his  talents  were  of  such  a  high 
character,  and  his  services  were  held  in  such  grateful  remem- 
brance, that  monuments  were  erected  on  the  place  where  he  had  so 
gallantly  &llen,  and  in  Westminster  Abbey,  by  the  State  of 
Massachusetts. 


MARQUIS  TOWNSHEND. 

Field-Marshal,  the  Right  Honorable  the  most  noble, 
THE  Marquis  Townshend,  was  a  distinguished  nobleman,  upon 
whom  fell  the  command  of  the  army  on  the  fall  of  Wolfe,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  the  third  Viscount  Townshend,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded as  fourth  Viscount,  in  May,  1767.  He  was  born  on  the 
28th  of  February,  1724,  and  was  godson  to  King  George  I. 

He  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  served  and  fought 
under  George  II.  at  the  battles  of  Dettingen,  Fontenoy,  CuUoden, 
and  Laffeldt ;  and  when  the  expedition  to  Canada  under  Wolfe  was 
named,  he  was  appointed  to  command  a  division.  After  the  first 
battle  of  Abraham's  Plains  and  the  death  of  Wolfe,  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  army,  and  saw  it  safely  within  the  walls  of  Quebec,  and 
chiefly  promoted  the  capitulation  of  De  Ramsay.  He  then  re- 
turned to  England,  and  left  the  command  in  the  able  hands  of 
General  Murray.  He  afterwards  attained  the  rank  of  a  field- 
marshal  and  colonel  of  the  second  regiment  of  Dragoon  Guards  ; 
was  also  a  privy  councillor,  high  steward  of  Tamworth,  Yar- 
mouth and  Norwich,  governor  of  Jersey,  and  master-general  of 
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the  Ordnance.     He  also  administered  the  government  of  Ireland 
as  lord-lientenant^  in  1767. 

His  lordship  married  twice ;  firstly  in  1751;  to  Lady  Charlotte 
Gompton^  only  surviving  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton. 
Her  ladyship  died  in  1770 ;  secondly^  in  1778,  Anne,  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  Sir  William  Montgomery,  Baronet,  hy  both  of  whom  he 
had  a  numerous  family.  His  demise  took  place  pn  the  14th  of 
September,  1807. 


Hon.  ROBERT  MONCKTON. 

LiKUTKNANT-GSNBEAIi  THE  HONOBABLS  ROB£ET  MONOKTON , 

a  brave  and  distingniBhed  general,  who  led  one  of  the  divi- 
sions, and  was  wounded  at  ^e  battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham 
in  1759 ;  upon  him  the  command  should  have  fallen  when  Qmk- 
eral  Townshend  proceeded  to  England,  had  it  not  been  for  hi9 
wound,  and  his  having  to  go  to  New  York  to  a  more  genial  climate. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  the  first  Viscount  Galway,  by  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  John,  second  Duke  of  Rutland. 

Oeneral  Monckton  did  not  return  to  Canada,  but  became  gov- 
ernor and  commander-in-chief  of  New  York,  and  subsequently 
governor  of  Berwick  and  Holy  Island.  His  demise  occurred  on 
the  3rd  of  May,  1782. 


Hon.  JAMES  MURRAY. 

Of  all  the  men  who  have  served  and  fousht  for  Canada,  no  one 
deserves  more  highly  to  be  remembered,  or  is  more  entitled  to  our 
esteem  and  gratitude  than  the  brave  and  valorous  general,  whose 
name  graces  the  head  of  this  notice.  But  for  him  and  his  judicious, 
manly  and  exemplary  conduct,  Great  Britain  would  not  so  easily 
have  obtained  possession  of  Canada. 

Oeneral  Murray  was  a  son  of  the  fourth  Lord  Elibank.  He 
early  entered  into  the  service  of  his  country,  and  served  for  some 
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time  on  the  continent  of  Enrope.  On  the  expedition  being  fitted 
out  for  the  conquest  of  Canada,  he  was  included  in  it,  and  led  a 
brigade  at  the  battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  and  the  siege  of 
Qnebec.  In  this  high  position  he  did  much  to  contribute  to  the 
brilliant  victory  which  the  British  arms  achieved.  On  the  .tak- 
ing of  QuebeC;  Wolfe  being  dead,  Monckton  wounded,  and  the  Mar- 
quis Townshend  having  to  depart  for  England,  the  command  of 
the  city  and  forces  was  judiciously  intrusted  to  General  Murray. 
He  accordingly  assumed  the  charge,  and  at  once  did  everything 
which  he  possibly  could  for  the  defence  of  the  city  against  the 
anticipated  attack  of  Oeneral  De  L^vis.  Twelve  redoubts  and 
outposts  were  erected  around  Quebec,  and  he  laid  in  an  ample 
VPP^J  of  provisions  for  the  ensuing  winter.  These  were  all  wise  and 
prudent  measures,  and  were  no  mean  proof  of  the  skill  and  foresight 
of  the  general.  Indeed,  it  required  all  his  vigilance  to  preserve  the 
city.  The  first  days  of  spring  brought  De  L^vis  and  his  army, 
consistiBg  of  twelve  thousand  men,  while  that  of  Murray  amounted 
only  to  three  thousand  five  hundred,  two-thirds  of  whom  had  been 
enfeebled  with  disease.  Nevertheless,  his  gallant  and  chivalrous 
spirit  did  not  shrink  from  encountering  such  a  superior  force,  and 
on  ihe  28th  of  April,  he  sallied  bravely  forth  from  the  gates  and 
ancient  battlements  of  Quebec  to  offer  the  enemy  battle.  De 
L^vis  was  encamped  and  taken  by  surprise,  but  he>speedily  formed 
his  men  in  column,  and  a  general  battle  took  place,  now  known  as 
the  <'  Second  Battle  of  Quebec.''  This  contest  was  even  more 
fiercely  maintained  than  the  first,  and  the  raking  fire  kept  up  by 
the  superior  force  of  the  French  army  under  the  able  leadership 
of  De  L^vis,  produced  such  telling  effect,  that  Murray  ordered  a 
retreat^  carrying  with  him  all  his  wounded,  to  the  number  of  seven 
hundred,  but  leaving  his  guns  behind.  He  has  been  much  con- 
demned for  sacrificing  his  men,  and  attacking  such  a  large  and 
superior  force,  and  has  therefore  been  designated  <<rash"  and  <<hot- 
h^ided " ;  but  whoever  surveys  that  record  of  our  history  calmly 
and  dispassionately,  cannot  but  admire  the  man  and  his  brave  and 
intrepid  conduct.  He  did  his  duty,  and  performed  it  better 
than  could  have  been  expected ;  for  he  lefl  eighteen  hundred  of 
the  enemy  dead  on  the  field,  and  only  lost  about  three  hundred  of 
his  own  men,  his  coolness  and  self-possession  having  much  intimi- 
dated the  French.  Now,  however,  he  had  a  greater  care  entrusted 
to  him,  the  number  of  wounded,  and  the  defence  of  the  city,  with 
a  small  and  decreased  force  within  the  walls,  and  an  overwhelming 
one  without;  battering  away  at  the  devoted  walls  of  the  ancient 
city  to  compel  him  to  capitulate.  Yet  he  lost  not  his  self-possession, 
but,  as  gallantly  and  devotedly  as  before,  took  all  measures  and 
precautions  to  secure  the  city ;  that  was  now  his  sole  thought — that 
his  sole  object ;  and  his  efforts  were  crowned  with  success.  Aid 
arrived  from  England,  and  the  French  were  compelled  to  beat  a 
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precipitate  retreat,  while  the  gallwt  Murray  still  held  Qaebeo. 
On  the  14th  of  Jane  he  left  that  city  and  proceeded  to  Montreal, 
there  to  join  Lord  Amhersjt  with  the  main  army,  and  to  force  the 
remnant  of  the  French  to  capitulate,  and  thus  sever  the  connection 
of  France  with  Canada  forever.  They  succeeded,  and  the  French 
forces  were  allowed  to  march  out  with  all  the  honors  of  war. 

Shortly  after  Murray's  return  to  Quebec,  he  was  appointed  the 
first  governor-general  of  the  province,  and  he  continued  in  this 
high  office  till  1767.  During  his  administration,  the  form  of 
government  and  the  laws  to  be  observed  in  the  new  polony  were 
promulgated;  the  many  evils  that  arose  therefrom  caused  much 
dissatisfaction  among  the  French  people,  and  Qovemor  Murray  did 
all  in  his  power  to  alleviate  the  discontented  feeline,  but  with  only 
partial  success.  Nevertheless,  he  won  the  good  wul  and  esteem  of 
the  whole  French  race  in  Canada,  and  lost  that  of  a  part  of  his 
countrymen,  because  he  would  not  conform  to  their  prejudices 
against  the  poor  natives  and  those  of  French  origin.  He  left  for 
England  on  leave  of  absence ;  but  when  he  arrived  there  he  was 
appointed  to  a  much  better  field  for  his  talents  and  abilities,  and 
he  accordingly  resigned  his  connection  with  Canada. 

G-eneral  Murray  wa^  subsequently  distinguished  for  his  eallant^ 
though. unsuccessful  defence  of  Minorca,  in  1781,  against  the  Due 
de  Crillon,  at  the  head  of  a  large  Spanish  and  French  force.  De 
Crillon,  despairing  of  success,  endeavored  to  corrupt  the  gallant 
Scott,  and  offered  him  the  sum  of  one  million  sterling  for  the 
surrender  of  the  fortress.  Indignant  at  the  attempt.  General 
Murray  immediately  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  duke  : — 

"  FoBT  St.  Phillip,  16th  October,  1781. 

"  When  your  brave  ancestor  was  desired  by  his  sovereign  to 
assassinate  ihe  Duke  de  Guise,  he  returned  the  answer  which  yon 
should  have  thought  of  when  you  attempted  to  assassinate  the 
character  of  a  man  whose  birth  is  as  illustrious  as  your  own^  or  that 
of  the  Duke  de  Guise.  I  can  have  no  further  communication  with 
yoa  but  in  arms.  K  you  have  any  humanity,  pray  send  clothing 
for  your  unfortunate  prisoners  in  my  possession;  leave  it  at  a 
distance  to  be  taken  up  for  them,  because  I  will  admit  of  no  contact 
for  the  future,  but  such  as  is  hostile  to  the  most  inveterate  degree." 

To  this  the  Due  replied  : — 

**  Your  letter  restores  each  of  us  to  our  places ;  it  confirms  in 
me  the  high  opinion  which  I  have  always  had  of  you.  I  accept 
your  last  proposal  with  pleasure." 

In  June,  1794,  he  ended  a  long  and  honorable  career  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  in  which  he  had  risen  to  much  distinction ; 
but  perhaps  not  more  than  his  services,  high  talents  and  abilities 
deserved.    As  a  soldier  he  stood  foremost  in  the  turmy,  and  had 
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won  his  way  bj  his  own  merit  and  his  own  good  swordy  owing 
nothing  to  influence.  As  a  genuine  Christian  offioer,  he  was 
esteemed  by  all  good  men,'  and  ever  distinguished  for  his  humanity 
and  readiness  to  relieve  the  oppressed. 

A  singular  incident  is  related  by  Haydyn,  in  his  ''  Book  of 
Dignities/'  concerning  this  good  and  honorable  man.  He  says 
that  afler  his  death,  on  his  corpse  being  opened  for  the  purpose  of 
xbeing  embalmed,  many  bullets^  by  which  he  had  been  wounded 
both  in  Qermany  and  America,  were  extracted.  His  remains  were 
privately  interred  in  Westminister  Abbey. 


GENERAL  THOMAS  GAGE. 

The  last  appointed  Governor  of  Massachusetts  by  the  king.  He 
accompanied  General  Braddock  to  America,  and  was  present  when 
that  officer  was  killed.  In  1760  he  was  made  Governor  of  Montreal, 
and  in  1763  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
forces  in  North  America,  in  succession  to  General  Amherst.  In 
1774  he  was  appointed  Glovernor  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  office 
he  rendered  himself  very  obnoxious  to  the  people  by  his  arbitrary 
proceedings ;  and  in  the  following  year  the  Provincial  Gongrecis 
disqualified  him  from  serving  as  governor.  Soon  after  he  returned 
to  England,  where  he  died  in  1787. 


DUG  DE  LEVIS. 

Marshal  Duo  de  Levis,  although  only  "  Chevalier  de  L^vis  '' 
during  the  time  he  fought  under  Montcalm  in  this  country,  held 
the  rank  of  second  in  command.  He  was  a  most  brave  and  chival- 
rous general,  whom  Garneau  declares  superior  in  many  respects 
to  Montcalm ;  born  in  1720,  at  the  Chateau  d'Anjac  en  I^nguedoc, 
the  same  birdiplace  as  Levy  de  Ventadour,  who  was  Viceroy  ol 
New  France  in  1625.  He  had  early  adopted  the  glorious  profession, 
^0  which  he  was  an  honor  and  a  credit ;  he  en^rgeticdly  mastered 
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•Teiy  diffionlty  that  laj  in  his  way,  or  obstructed  the  fulfilment  of 
his  deflire  to  become  a  perfect  soldier ;  and  the  result  showed  how 
well  he  had  accomplished  the  task  which  he  had  imposed  on  himself. 
He  took  part  at  the  battle  of  Carillon,  where  he  commanded  the 
right  division ;  as  also  at  M ontmorenci,  where  the  French  repulsed 
Wolfe  in  his  endeavor  to  gain  the  fortified  camp  that  covered 
Qnebec.  He  was,  however,  absent  at  Montreal,  when  the  first  battle 
of  Quebec  was  fought ;  and  therefore,  when  Montcalm  fell,  could  not 
take  the  command.  This  was  an  unfortunate  circumstance  for  the 
French,  as  they  had  no  one  in  whom  they  could  place  so  much 
confidence  as  in  their  recognized  leader,  De  L^vis;  the  army, 
consequently^  feU  into  confusion,  and  the  English  gained  the 
victory.  At  the  second  battle  of  Quebec,'*'  which  took  place  near 
St.  Foy,  and  where  he  had  gathered  the  remnant  of  the  French 
army  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  wresting  Quebec  from  Murray's 
hands,  he  commanded,  and  achieved  a  victory  over  Murray  -,  but 
this  so-called  victon^  was  not  so  complete  as  to  prevent  the  latter 
from  still  holding  the  city.  De  L^vis,  elated  by  his  success,  still 
kept  near  Quebec  until  spring,  when,  on  reinforcements  arriving 
from  England,  he  had  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  Montreal ;  and 
even  there  he  would  have  held  out  against  the  English  until  the  very 
last,  had  not  De  Yaudreuil  wisely  capitulated.  He  returned  to 
France,  and  agsdn  sought  active  service.  In  1762  we  find  him  at  the 
battle  of  Johannisbourg,  where  the  Prince  of  Cond^  obtained  a  signal 
victory  over  the  forces  of  Prince  Ferdinand.  In  1783,  the  govern- 
ment of  Artois,  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  created  him  a  French 
Marshal,  and  in  the  next  year,  a  Duke  and  Peer  of  France.  He 
died  in  1787,  whilst  endeavoring  to  uphold  the  State  of  Arras 


GENERAL  SIMON  FRASEB, 

Bf  TTER  known  in  Canada  as  Colonel  Fraser  of  Fraser's  High 
landers,  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  thirteenth  Lord  Lovat, 
who  was  beheaded  at  Tower  Hill,  in  1747,  for  his  participation  in 
the  Scotch  rising  of  1745.  General  Fraser,  in  his  earlier  days,  had 
been  himself  an  adherent  of  Charles  Edward ;  but  subseauently 
obtaining  a  free  pardon,  and  the  seventy-eighth  regiment,  or  IBraser's 
Highlanders  having  been  formed  of  the  Scottish  clans,  he  joined 

*A  my  handMme  monnment  haf  been  erected  at  St  Foy,  prinoipally  through 
^  eiirtg  ef  Dr.  P.  M.  Bardy,  Qoebec,  to  oommamorate  this  battle. 
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them  as  tbeir  lieuteDant-colonel,  bringing  with  him  into  the 
regiment  seven  hundred  of  his  clan.  They  served  at  Louisboorg, 
and  at  Montmorenci  and  the  Plains,  where  their  bravery  and  gal- 
lantry were  conspicuous ;  indeed,  the  victory  achieved  by  England 
on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  was  not  a  little  owing  to  the  hardy  High- 
land regiments  led  on  by  Colonel  Fraser.  In  1762  they  were 
engaged  in  the  defence  of  Portugal,  where  they  gained  fresh 
honors.  In  1782  the  General  died,  having  attained  the  high  rank 
he  held,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  brave  and  gallant  officer. 


Hon.  CHIEF-JUSTICE  GREGORY. 

William  Gregory  was  the  first  chief-justice  of  the  province 
of  Quebec.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  him  ;  whether  he  came 
from  the  English  colonies  or  England,  we  are  unable  to  tell.  His 
commission  bears  date  24th  August,  1764;  and  Smith,  in  his 
History  of  Canada^  says  he  was  recalled  during  the  year  by  order 
of  General  Murray.  There  was  a  William  Gregory  in  1775,  an 
associate  judge  for  the  Superior  Court  in  South  Carolina,  under 
the  royal  government,  and  it  is  likely  that  he  was  the  same 
individual.  He  was  succeeded  here  in  the  chief-justiceship  by 
William  Hey,  September  25th,  1766. 


BARON  MESERES. 

This  literary  veteran  was  born  in  London,  15th  December, 
1731,  of  a  family  orginally  French,  but  settled  there  on  the  revoca- 
tion -of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  His  grandfather  was  one  of  five 
brothers,  who  were  unequally  divided,  when  the  call  was  made  on 
them  for  an  avowal  of  their  religious  principles,  three  of  them  ad- 
hering to  the  Protestant  faith,  the  other  two,  the  head  of  the  fami- 
ly and  the  physician,  quitting  it  for  the  doctrines  established  by 
law :  and  what  is  remarkable,  the  three  who  thus  distinguished 
themselves  were  officers  in  the  French  king's  service.     The  baron's 
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grandfatlier  was  well  received  by  WUliam  the  Third,  served 
under  him  in  Ireland,  and  was  employed  by  him  in  important  ser- 
vices in  Portugal ;  bat  he  attained  no  higher  rank  than  that  of 
colonel.  His  father  was  a  physician  in  Broad-street,  Soho,  London, 
which  residence  he  qnitted  for  one  in  Bathbone-place,  occupied  by  his 
widow  after  his  decease,  then  by  his  son  John,  at  whose  death  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  baron,  who  out  of  term  time  used 
to  dine,  though  he  never  slept  there.  He  received  his  education  at 
Kingston-upon-Thames,  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wooddeson,  after  which 
he  became  a  member  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his 
degrees  of  B.A.  in  1752,  and  M.A.  1755. 

In  1752  he  obtained  the  first  classical  medal  at  the  first  institu- 
tion by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  then  Chancellor  of  the  University, 
which  he  received  from  the  Chancellor  in  person  ;  the  second  being 
conferred  on  Porteus,  then  of  Christ's,  afterwards  Esquire  Bedell 
of  the  University,  and  Bishop  of  London. 

While  fellow  of  his  college  in  1758,  he  published  "  A  ZHsserta- 
turn  on  the  Negative  Sign  in  Algebra  ;  containing  a  DemomtrcUion 
of  the  Rides  concerning  it :''  the  design  of  which  is,  to  remove 
the  difficulties  that  deter  beginners  in  Algebra  in  the  use  of  this 
sign  which  is  considered  by  the  baron  in  no  other  light  than  as 
the  mark  of  the  subtraction  of  a  lesser  number  from  a  greater. 
Hence  he  denied  the  propriety  of  such  expressions  as  negative 
roots,  impossible  roots,  generation  of  equations,  &c.,  &c.,  and  would 
never  read  those  works  in  which  they  were  introduced.  The  cele- 
brated Dr.  Waring  found  him  tenacious  on  this  point ;  for  having 
presented  to  him  his  '^  Miscellanea  Analytica  ;"  and  called  on  him 
at  a  suitable  time  afterwards,  he  found  that  the  baron  had  not  got 
to  the  second  page  of  his  work.  The  difficulty  of  understanding  it 
w^  stated  as  the  excuse,  and  the  doctor  attempting  to  remove  it, 
was  stopped  by  the  simple  remark,  that  in  the  first  page  an  expres- 
sion occurred,  implying  that  the  greater  number  should  be  taken 
from  the  less.  This  was  assented  to  by  the  doctor,  and  the  baron 
not  allowing  that  such  a  process  could  ever  take  place,  there  was 
an  end  to  all  further  discussion.  The  first  part  of  the  work  con- 
tains the  Demonstrations  of  the  several  operations  of  Addition,  &o., 
in  the  way  of  using  the  negative  sign ;  the  second  part,  the  doc- 
trine of  Quadratic  and  cubic  equations. 

From  tne  University  Mr.  Maseres  removed  to  the  Temple,  where, 
in  due  course,  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  went  the  Western 
Circuit  with  little  success.  His  first  appointment  was  that  of  At- 
torney-General of  Quebec,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
loyalty  during  the  American  contest,  and  his  zeal  for  the  interests 
of  the  province.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was  made  Cursitor 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  in  August  1778,  which  office  he  filled 
with  great  reputation  till  his  death.  He  was  also  on  his  return 
from  Quebec,  agent  to  the  Protestant  settlers  there,  in  which  ca- 
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pacity  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  expressing  the  sincere 
and  hearty  thanks  of  the  settlers  for  the  city's  mark  of  their  ^fra- 
ternal regard,  testified  towards  them  by  their  address  to  the  king 
in  their  behalf,  and  requesting  the  Lord  Mayor,  &c.,  once  more  to 
exert  themselves,  in  order  to  recover  the  civil  and  religious  rights 
of  a  no  inconsiderable  number  of  honest  and  enterprising  subjects 
of  the  crown,  &c. 

Li  1779  the  Recorder  of  London  appointed  Mr.  Maseres  his 
deputy,  and  in  1780  the  Court  of  Common  Council  appointed  him 
senior  judge  of  the  Sheriff's  Court  in  the  city  of  London;  which 
office  he  resigned  in  1822.  ' 

In  1784  he  took  an  active  part  with  Bishop  Horsley  and  others 
in  the  contest  in  the  Royal  Society,  occasioned  by  displacing  Dr. 
Hutton. 

In  1800,  the  baron  published  tracts  on  the  Resolution  of  Af- 
fected Algebraic  Eqtiations,  by  Dr.  Halley,  Mr.  Raphson,  and  Sir 
Isaac  Newton.  This  volume  also  contains  Col.  Titu's  arithmetical 
problem  ;  and  another  solution,  by  Wm.  Frend,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Jesus  College ;  with  the  baron's  observations  on  Mr.  Raphson's 
method  of  solving  affectf^d  equations  of  all  degrees  by  approxi- 
mation. 

It  was  to  the  liberal  and  enlightened  patronage  of  Baron 
Maseres  that  the  public  are  indebted  for  the  Rev.  John  Hellins' 
valuable  translation  of  Donna  Agnesi's  "  Institutioni  Afuilytiche." 
It  had  been  translated  many  years  before  by  the  then  late  Professor 
Colson,  the  ingenious  commentator  on  the  Fluxions  of  Newton. 
Baron  Maseres,  who  in  early  life  had  known  Colson,  and  had  rea- 
son to  infer  from  his  coversation  that  he  had  written  a  treatise  on 
the  higher  geometry,  which  he  had  never  published,  was  desirous 
of  discovering  this  MS.,  and  of  giving  it  to  the  world.  In  his 
search  he  found,  not  the  work  he  looked  for,  but  Colson's  transla- 
tion just  mentioned;  and  ailer  removing  some  pecuniary  difficulties, 
which  without  such  generous  assistance  would  probably  have  fbr- 
ever  witheld  it  from  the  world,  he  obtained  a  copy  of  it,  and  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hellins,  who  undertook  to  become  its  editor, 
and  under  whose  inspection  it  was  published  in  8  vols.y  4to.  1802 

Besides  the  publications  of  the  baron,  noticed  above,  he  is  either 
the  author  or  editor  of  the  following  : 

"  TJie  Elements  of  Plane  Trigonometry y  with  a  Desiertation  on 
the  Nature  and  Use  of  Logarithms/*  1760,  Svo.  "  An  Account 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Bi'itish  and  other  Protestant  Inhabitants 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  in  order  to  obtain  a  Bouse  of  Assem- 
bly/* 1775,  8vo. — "  The  Canadian  Freeholder,  cormsting  of  Dia- 
logues between  an  Englishman  and  a  Frenchman  settled  in  Cana- 
da/' 1779,  8  vols.,  8vo.  — "  Montesquieu's  View  of  the  English 
Constitution  translated  with  notes/'  1781,  8vo. — "7%e  Principles  of 
the  Doctrine  of  Life  Annuities/'  1788,  1  vol.,  4to.— «  The  Moderate 
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Reformer  ;  or  a  propotcU  to  correct  some  abuses  in  the  present  ««• 
tahlishment  of  the  Church  of  England,"  1791,  8yo.— ''  Enquiry  into 
iheextentof  Power  of  Juries  J  on  trials  for  Criminal  Writings"  1792, 
8to.— "  Seriptores  Logarithmici/'  1791-1807,6  vols.  4to.— ''  James 
BemovUCs  Doctrine  of  Permutations  and  Combinationsy  with  some 
other  useful  Mathematical  Tra^its"  1 795,8  vo. — "Appendix  to  Frend^s 
Principles  of  Algebra,  1799,  8vo. — "  Sistoriae  Anglicaiix  Monvr 
maUa" 4to. — ''  Occasional  Essays  on  various  subjects,  chiefly  His* 
toricaland  Poliiicai,"  1809,  8vo.— "  May's  History  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England  which  began  Srd  Nov.  1640,  a  new  edition  with  a 
preface"  1813,  4to. — "  Three  Tracts  published  at  Amsterdam  in 
1691,  and  two  under  the  name  of  Letters  of  General  Ludhw  to 
Edmund  Seymour,  and  other  persons,  a  new  edition,  with  a  pre^ 
facej''  1813,  4to.— "  The  Irish  BebeUion;  or  a  History  of  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Irish  Papists  to  extirpate  the  Protestants,  by  Sir  John 
Temple,  a  new  edition  with  a  preface"  1813, 4to. — "  The  Curse  of 
Popery  and  Popish  Pains  to  the  Civil  Govemm>ent  and  ProtestarU 
Church  of  England  ;"  reprinted  in  8vo.,  1807.  In  1820  be  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  of  Dr.  James  Welwood's  "  Memoirs  of  the 
most  matericU  Transactions  in  England,  for  100  years  preceding 
the  Revolution  in  1688,"  8vo. 

In  1815  be  published  a  collection  of  '<  Select  Tracts  relating  to 
the  Civil  Wars  in  England,  temp,  Chas.  L  and  CromweWs  Usurpa- 
tion," 2  vols.  8vo. 

The  baron  abo  wrote  numerous  articles  in  the .  '^  Philosophical 
Transactions,"  and  in  vol.  II.  of  the  ^*Archxologio"  ;  "  View  of  the 
Ancient  Constitution  of  the  English  Parliament"  ;  which  produced 
some  observations  from  Charles  Mellish,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  in  the 
same  volume. 

From  the  above  list  of  publications  will  be  seen  the  general 
tenor  of  the  baron's  studies,  in  which  he  was  assiduously  engaged 
from  the  time  that  he  left  the  University.  His  great  work,  the 
''  Seriptores  Ijogarithmixci,"  is  of  a  nature  from  which  no  pecuni- 
ary advantage  was  to  be  expected,  and  his  liberality  in  presenting 
a  copy  of  it  to  various  public  bodies,  and  to  individuals,  was  such, 
that  be  was  very  much  out  of  pocket  by  the  publication.  But  he 
never  regarded  expense  either  as  to  his  own  works  or  those  which 
he  patronised  of  others,  and  he  was  never  wanting  in  assisting 
authors  whose  works  he  deemed  worthy  of  being  submitted  to  the 
press.  In  this  case  it  waa  common  with^him  to  take  upon  himself 
the  whole  expense  of  printing  and  paper,  leaving  the  author  to 
repay  him  when  it  suited  his*  convenience,  or  he  gave  him  the 
printing  and  paper.  In  one  case  he  advanced  about  fifteen  hundred 
pounds,  of  which  he  did  not  receive  a  farthing  in  return  for  near- 
ly twenty  years.  But  perhaps  there  never  was  a  man  so  little 
attentive  to  the  accumulation  of  property,  and  yet  at  his  death  it 
was  much  greater  than  he  himself  was  aware  of     His  only  guide 
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was  his  banker's  books,  and  a^r  defoiying  the  expenses  of  his 
chambers  and  his  houses  at  Reigate  and  Rathbone-plaoe,  and  the 
generally  heavy  article  of  printing  and  paper  for  himself  and 
others,  the  surplus  of  his  revenue  was  invested  in  the  three  per 
cents.,  without  regard  to  price,  and  he  thought  nothing  more  of  the 
matter. 

His  manner  of  life  was  uniform ;  a  great  part  of  the  year  was 
spent  in  chambers,  dining  in  the  Temple  hall  in  term  time,  at  his 
house  in  Bathbone-place  out  of  term,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
year  he  passed  at  Reigate,  where  he  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time, 
and  generally  had  a  friend  or  two  with  him.     Some  years  anterior 
to  this  remarkable  man's  death,  he  vested  money  in  the  three  per 
cents,  in  the  names  of  the  incumbents  of  four  parishes  adjoining 
Reigate,  in  trust,  to  pay  half  a  guinea  to  the  clergyman  who  should 
preach  an  afternoon  sermon  on  Sundays,  and  if  there  was  not  a 
sermon,  the  half  guinea  for  that  day  was  to  be  applied  by  the  trustees 
to  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  their  own  parishes.     The  occasion  of  his 
benefaction  was  this  :  the  late  vicar  of  Reigate  kept  a  curate,  and 
many  inhabitants  of  that  large  parish  wished  to  have  a  sermon  on 
Sundays  in  the  afternoon,  there  being  many  farmers  whose  servants 
could  not  attend  church  in  the  morning  ]  they  raised  a  subscrip- 
tion for  the  curate,  who  accordingly  preached  an  afternoon  sermon. 
The  present  vicar  did  not  keep  a  curate,  and  claimed  the  benefit  of  the 
subscription ;  but  the  subscribers  would  not  agree  to  his  having  it,  and 
the  afternoon  service  was  discontinued.  The  trustees  have  had  several 
opportunities  of  giving  unclaimed  half  guineas  to  their  poor.     He 
kept  a  very  hospitable  table,  at  which  most  of  the  eminent  mathe- 
maticians who  visited  the  metropolis  were  at  one  time  or  other  to 
be  found.     His  great  delight  was  to  have  three  or  four  Mends  with 
him,  where  every  subject  of  science,  literature  and  conunon  topics 
of  the  day  was  treated  with  the  utmost  freedom  of  discussion. 
When  his  faculties  were  in  full  vigor,  his  conversation  was  re- 
plete with  anecdote  and  information.     No  one  was  better  acquaint- 
ed  with  the  history  of  his  country,  from  the  invasion  of  Julias 
Osssar  to  the  present  age ;  and  when  this  has  been  mentioned  to 
him,  he  used  frequently  to  attribute  it  to  the  task  he  set  upon  himself 
early  in  life,  to  read  through  with  the  utmost  attention  ^'  Rapin't 
Hutan/y"  and  to  make  occasional  use  of  the  authorities  refened  to 
in  that  work.     The  period  between  the  years  1640  and  1660  waa 
particularly  impressed  on   his  memory,  and  when  he   began  to 
complain  of  its  failure,  by  referring  back  to  any  distant  event,  the 
power  of  it  was  seen  in  its  fullest  extent.     In  his  latter  days  this 
was  remarkably   observed ;  for  though  passing  events  left  no  ina- 
pression  on  his  mind,  so  much  so  that  in  the  evening  he  forgot 
that  he  had  had  a  party  at  Conner,  yet  by  leading  his  mind  properly 
back  to  a  distant  period,  it  seemed  to  renew  its  pristine  energy. 
In  his  profession  of  the  law  the  Baron  did  not  make  a  great 
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figure,  and  be  used  to  relate  with  great  good  humour  his  want  of 
success  in  the  Western  Circuit :  but  government  was  sensible  of 
his  services  as  attorney-general  in  Canada — an  office  which  he 
filled  with  great  dignity,  and  in  a  manner  highly  beneficial  to 
the  province.  He  was  rewarded  by  an  appointment  to  the 
office  of  Cursitor  Baron,  more  honorary  than  profitable,  but  as  it 
made  no  great  inroads  on  his  time,  and  was  occupied  chiefly  in  a 
routine  of  technical  details,  he  was  more  at  leisure  to  pursue  his 
favourite  studies.  Few,  however,  possessed  in  so  high  a  degree  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  England,  considered  as  a  science ;  and  in 
questions  of  great  moment  the  members  of  both  houses  have  fre- 
quently availed  themselves  of  his  judgment  and  his  superior  infor- 
mation. 

In  polities  he  was  a  staunch  Whig,  bordering  more  on  the  Refor- 
mer than  Is  supposed  to  be  suited  to  the  present  principles  of  that 
party.  For  the  constitution  as  settled  at  the  revolution,  and  the 
principles  which  placed  the  present  family  on  the  throne,  he  was  a 
strenuous  advocate.  But  every  thing  that  led  to  the  domination  of 
die  mob,  was  his  utmost  abhorence  ;  and  for  this  reason  he  looked 
with  horror  on  the  extravagances  committed  by  the  French  in  their 
revolutionary  career.  In  all  his  views  of  reform,  he  respected  the 
ri^ts  of  the  present  generation,  conceiving  that,  what  it  derived 
from  its  predecessors  was  not  to  be  wantonly  sacrificed  for  adven- 
turers, and  imaginary  good  to  successors,  and  too  frequently  for  im- 
mediate gain  to  those  who  could  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than 
robbers  and  plunderers.  The  government  by  parliament,  appeared 
to  him  in  the  highest  degree  favorable  to  sound  liberty,  but  the 
innovation  in  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.,  in  his  estimation  introducing 
sessions  by  propagations  was  an  injudicious  measure.  He  would 
have  parliament  meet  on  a  fixed  day,  continuing  to  sit  until  all  the 
business  brought  before  it  was  finished,  or  it  was  dissolved  by  the 
Crown.  And  the  elections  for  members  of  parliament  were  to  be 
also  on  one  fixed  day,  to  be  concluded  in  a  few  hours  in  that  day, 
by  the  persons  assembling  for  that  purpose  at  a  convenient  distance 
from  their  habitations.  The  present  confusion  at  elections  seemed 
disposed  only  to  promote  the  interest  of  agents,  and  ale-house- 
keepOTS,  and  to  destroy  the  morals  of  the  electors  and  the  elected. 
So  different  were  his  feelings  from  those  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  case  of  libel,  that  he  considered  the  courts  of  law  as  the 
only  places  in  which  it  could  be  tried  ]  that  a  member  was  respon- 
sible to  the  house  only  for  the  language  he  used  within  it ;  and  he 
commissioned  a  common  friend  to  express  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett  his 
approbation  of  the  pamphlet  which  occasioned  his  confinement  in 
the  Tower,  and  his  sorrow  for  the  measures  which  it  had  produced. 

His  moderate  reform  shews  him  not  to  be  inimical  to  a  church 
establidiment,  on  which  he  was  strenuous  for  one  improvement, 
namely,  that  no  clergyman  should  have  more  then  one  o^re  of  souls ; 
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and  he  could  scarcely  be  btoaght  to  believe,  tbat  a  bishop  ooold 
have  placed  a  clergyman  in  possession  of  a  living,  to  hold  it  till  his 
own  son  was  of  age  to  take  it,  as  he  considered  the  prefennents 
vested  in  them  as  sacred  trusts  to  be  administered  with  a  view  not 
to  their  private  interest,  but  the  advancement  of  pions  and  learned 
clergymen. 

With  the  most  liberal  views  of  toleration  on  religions  opinions, 
not  excluding  the  deist  or  atheist  from  civil  employments,  the 
baron  was  an  anti-catholic,  and  this  sentiment  he  used  to  joa- 
tify  in  few  words.  It  is  a  tenet  of  the  Roman  Oatholio  religion  to 
barn  heretics ;  and  they,  who  will  not  tolerate  others,  ot^ht  not  to 
be  allowed  to  possess  civil  employments,  which  may  gradually  give 
them  an  influence  in  the  state.  But  his  abhorrence  of  these  intol- 
lerant  sentiments,  which  he  attributed  to  them,  did  not  extend  to 
the  persons  of  the  Romish  persuasion  :  for  his  house  was  open  to 
the  refugees  from  France,  where  were  to  be  seen  archbishops  and 
bishops,  and  numbers  of  distinguished  clergymen,  driven  from  their 
homes  by  the  atheistical  bigotry  of  the  times.  His  purse  and  his 
house  were  open  to  them,  and  a  member  of  the  Parlement  de  Paris^ 
who  had  been  banished  by  Louis  the  Fifteenth  with  his  brethem, 
for  refusing  to  ratify  the  edict  of  that  monarch,  and  who,  notwith- 
standing, was  one  of  the  most  zealous  adherents  to  his  successors, 
was  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  and  had  the  use  at  all  times  of 
his  country  house  for  himself  and  family. 

His  religious  creed  was  contained  in  a  very  narrow  compass, 
and  his  surviving  friends  will  never  forget  the  solemn  manner  in 
which  he  used  very  frequently  to  introduce  it.  "  There  are  three 
creeds,"  he  would  say,  "  that  are  generally  acknowledged  by  the 
Christian  world,  contradictory  in  several  respects  to  each  other, 
'  and  two  of  them  composed  by  noboby  knows  whom,  and  nobody 
knows  where.  My  creed  is  derived  from  my  Saviour,  and 
the  time  when,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  uttered,  gives 
it  a  title  to  pre-eminence.  A  few  hours  before  his  death,  in 
an  address  to  his  Father,  Christ  says,  this  is  eternal  life,  to 
know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou 
hast  sent.  This  is  my  creed,  and  happy  would  it  be  for  the  Chris- 
tian world  if  it  had  been  content  with  it,  and  never  laid  down 
any  other  articles  for  a  common  faith.  Hence,  almost  all  the 
disputes  which  set  Christians  at  variance  with  each  other,  and 
arise  chiefly  from  scholastic  terms,  misunderstood  and  misapplied, 
he  would  confine  to  the  closet  of  the  learned,  convinced  that  the 
Gospel  was  proclaimed  to  the  poor  originally,  and  was  never  in- 
tended for  learned  themes  of  discussion  in  the  pulpit."  Under  the 
influence  of  this  creed  he  was  animated  with  a  sincere  piety  to- 
wards his  Maker,  when  he  served  as  a  kind  and  benevolent  father, 
and  with  unfeigned  charity  for  all  his  fellow  creatures,  whom  he  con- 
sidered as  equal  objects  of  the  love  and  care  of  the  great  Supreme. 
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The  mathematical  principles  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  were  not  to  his 
taste^  and  he  thought  them  Yery  improper  for  academical  stadies. 
The  positions  of  this  great  author,  that  quantities  are  some  greater, 
and  others  less  than  nothing,  and  the  ultimate  equality  of  quantities, 
which  in  no  one  period  of  their  existence  are  equal,  appeared  to  him 
the  aeme  of  absurdity.  To  these  he  attributed  the  wildness  that 
now  prevails  in  what  may  be  called  the  French  school,  which  aims 
at  generalisations,  and,  however  advantageous  it  may  sometimes  be 
to  the  mere  artisan,  is  very  unfit  to  lead  the  mind  to  true  science 
and  philosophy.  Huygens  and  Galileo  were,  in  his  opinion,  better 
models  for  imitation,  the  one  for  purity  of  demonstration,  the  other 
for  explaining  philosophical  subjects  in  a  popular  manner. 

The  dassi^  studies  of  his  early  years  continued  to  delight  him 
to  the  latest  period  of  his  intellectual  career,  and  he  might  be  said 
to  know  Homer  by  heart ;  next  to  him,  Lucan  was  his  favorite 
author,  and  Horace  was  of  course  at  his  finger  ends.  Among 
the  moderns,  Milton  held  the  highest  place,  and  from  the  three 
poets,  Homer,  Lucan,  and  Milton,  he  to  a  very  late  period  repeated 
long  passages  occasionally  with  the  utmost  propriety  and  emphasis. 
With  the  works  of  the  pldlosopher  of  Malmesbury  he  was  particu- 
larly conversant,  and  many  of  the  reproaches  on  his  memory  he 
oon»dered  entirely  without  foundation.  French  was  the  language 
of  his  paternal  roof,  and  he  spoke  it  with  the  utmost  fluency  and 
propriety,  but  it  was  the  French  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  not  of 
modem  times,  and  ic  was  amusing  to  contrast  his  pronunciation 
with  that  of  the  refogees.  He  himself  used  to  mimic  with  great 
success  the  Parisian  dialect,  which  disfigures  a  language  that  in 
itself  is  meagre,  and  made  worse  by  modern  corruptions. 

But  of  the  intellectual  attainments  of  the  baron  sufficient  proofs 
are  before  the  public  ;  his  private  excellencies  were  confined  to  a 
much  narrower  circle,  and  the  cheerfulness  of  his  disposition,  his 
inflexible  integrity,  the  equanimity  of  his  temper,  his  sincere  piety, 
will  long  live  in  the  memory  of  his  surviving  friends.  Not  a  par- 
ticle of  pride  entered  into  his  composition,  and  a  dogmatising  spirit 
was  his  aversion.  In  this  latter  respect  he  was  a  complete  contrast 
to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson.  Their  common  printer  brought 
the  two  authors  together  to  his  house  to  spend  the  evening,  when 
the  doctor  folminated  one  of  his  severities  against  Hume  and  Vol- 
taire, creating  such  a  disgust  in  the  baron's  mind,  that  he  declared 
he  would  never  willingly  be  again  in  that  man's  company,  and  they 
never  met  afterwards.  On  the  equanimity  of  his  temper  a  celebra- 
ted chess-player  used  to  say  of  the  baron,  who  was  very  fond  of 
that  game,  that  he  was  the  only  person  of  his  acauaintance,  from 
whose  coutenanoe  it  could  not  be  discovered  whether  he  had  won 
or  lost  the  game. 

In  stature  the  baron  was  rather  below  the  average  height.  His 
drees  was  uniformly  plain  and  neat,  and  he  retained  to  the  last  the 
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three-cornered  hat,  tye-wig,  and  ruffles,  and  his  manners  were  in 
correspondence  with  those  of  a  gentleman  of  the  bst  age.  At  his 
table  he  always  said  grace  with  his  hands  clasped  together,  and  a 
voice  and  countenance  denoting  thankfulness  for  all  the  blessings 
he  received.  The  table-cloth  was  not  removed,  and  on  retiring  to 
coffee,  he  in  the  same  manner  returned  thanks  to  the  great  Supreme, 
of  whom  he  never  spoke  but  with  the  utmost  reverence. 

He  died  at  his  seat,  Reigate,  Surry,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1824. 
Quanado  uUum  inveniam  parem  f 


COLONEL  DES  BARRES. 

Joseph  Frederic  Wallet  Des  Barreb,  an  English  military 
officer  and  hydrographer,  who  served  and  was  connected  with 
America  for  a  lengthened  period.  He  was  bom  in  1722, 
and  was  the  descendant  of  the  Protestant  branch  of  a  noble 
French  family,  which  emigrated  to  England  after  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes.  He  received  his  education  under  the 
Bemouillis,  entered  the  royal  military  college  at  Woolwich,  and 
was  offered  the  choice  of  a  commission  either  in  the  royal  artillery 
or  corps  of  engineers.  Preferring  immediate  active  service,  he 
embarked  in  March,  1756,  as  lieutenant  in  the  60th  Regiment  of 
Foot,  for  America,  where,  having  raised  above  three  hundred 
recruits  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  he  was  ordered  to  form 
and  discipline  them  as  a  corps  of  field  artillery,  which  he 
conmianded  until  the  arrival  of  one  of  the  battalions  of  the  royal 
train  from  England.  In  1757,  he  commanded  a  detachment  of 
volunteers  against  the  Indians  who  had  committed  depredations 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Schenectady  and  other  frontier  towns, 
surprised  the  chiefs,  whom  he  made  prisoners,  and  soon  after  gained 
their  confidence  so  completely,  that  they  not  only  were  restrained 
from  further  acts  of  hostility,  but  became  useful  to  the  army,  in 
which  a  corps  of  them  continued  to  be  employed  to  the  end  of  the 
war.  In  1758  he  was  engaged  in  the  expedition  against  Louisbourg, 
where  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  effect  a  landing  in  a  violent  su^, 
and  to  take  from  the  enemy  an  entrenchment,  by  which  the  debarkar 
tion  of  the  army  was  greatly  facilitated.  At  this  siege  he  was  on 
a  critical  occasion  ordered  to  the  duty  of  an  engineer,  and  after  the 
capitulation  he  employed  himself  in  drawing  a  chart  on  a  large 
scale^  from  papers  and  plans  obtained  there,  which  was  found  very 
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nsefal  in  the  next  spring,  as  the  nayigation  of  the  river  St  Lawrenoe 
was  then  known  only  to  a  few  Oani^ian  pilots.  At  the  siege  of 
Qaebec  he  served  under  Wolfe  as  an  aide-de-camp,  and  was  making 
his  report  when  that  great  hero  received  his  mortid  wonnd,  and  fell 
dying  in  his  arms.  By  the  sad  havoc  which  was  made  in  onr  army 
in  the  campaign  of  1759  and  the  ensuing  winter,  and  in  the 
nnsnccessfiii  battle  fonght  by  General  Murray,  28ih  April,  1760, 
it  was  redaoed  to  two  woosand  men  fit  for  duty.  The  fortifications 
of  Qaebec  being  in  a  dismantled  state^  the  preservation  of  what  had 
been  acquired,  as  well  as  the  expectation  of  future  conquests^  seemed 
to  rest  on  the  operations  for  its  actual  defence.  The  conducting 
of  these  operations  fell  to  Des  Barres  as  directing  engineer^  and  here, 
and  subsequently  in  the  reduction  of  Fort  Jacques  Oartier  and  other 
strong  places  wluch  completed  the  conquest  of  Canada,  his  endeavoTS 
proved  highly  successful.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to  Nova  Scotia 
to  assist  General  Bastile  in  making  designs  and  estimates  for  forti- 
fying Halifax.  In  1762,  'he  served  as  directing  engineer  and 
quarter-master-general  in  the  expedition  for  retaking  Newfound- 
kmd,  and  was  honored  with  public  thanks,  as  having  essentially 
contributed  to  the  recovery  of  that  island.  After  making  surveys 
of  some  of  its  principal  harbors,  he  was  ordered  to  repair  to  New  York^ 
to  proceed  on  reconnoitering  excursions,  and  report  observations 
on  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  chain  of  military  posts  through- 
out the  British  colonies.  In  1768  Lord  Colville  was  instructed  to 
employ  him  on  the  coast  survey  of  Nova  Scotia,  a  post  in  which 
he  continued  until  1773 ;  and  on  his  return  to  England  in  1774, 
the  king  expressed  his  commendation  of  the  manner  in  which  his 
work  had  been  performed.  Previous  to  this,  many  of  the  fine 
harbors  of  Nova  Scotia  were  known  only  to  fishermen,  and  Sable 
Island  was  a  terror  to  all  navigators.  The  wantof  correct  charts  of  the 
coast  of  North  America,  for  the  use  of  the  fieet  engaged  in  carrying 
on  the  American  revolutionary  war,  began  at  this  time  to  be  felt ; 
and  on  Earl  Howe  representing  the  immediate  necessity  of  their 
being  prepared,  Des  Barres  was  selected  to  adapt  the  surveys  of 
Holland,  De  Brahm,  and  others,  to  nautical  purposes.  These  he 
published  in  1777,  under  the  title  of  the  ^^  Atlantic  N^tane^'  in 
two  large  folio  volumes.  In  1784  he  was  constituted  governor  of 
the  Isluid  of  Cape  Breton,  with  the  military  command  of  that  and 
Prince  Edward's  Island ;  and  soon  after  he  commenced  building  the 
town  of  Sydney,  and  opened  and  worked  the  valuable  coal  fields  at 
the  entrance  of  the  river.  From  his  official  position,  he  was 
engaged  in  aiding  and  removing  the  royalists  from  the  United 
States  after  the  war  of  the  revolution.  In  1804,  he  was  appointed 
lieutenant-governor  and  commander-in-chief  of  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  being  then  in  his  eighty-second  year.  In  person  he  was 
short,  and  at  the  age  of  ninety-five  lithe  and  active;  about  which 
time  he  talked  of  making  the  tour  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  which 
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he  allotted  two  yean ;  this  performed,  be  was  to  oommetice  that  of 
Europe,  which  he  caloulated  would  take  three  years  more ;  after 
which  it  was  his  intention  to  return  to  his  native  place,  and  there 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  was  Captain  Cobb's  teacher 
in  navigation.  His  death  oocorred  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  on 
24th  October,  1824,  he  being  then  in  the  one  handred  and  second 
year  of  his  age. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  BROWN. 

To  exclude  the  name  of  this  enterprising  and  industrious 
individual  who,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Thomas  Gilmore,  started 
the  first  printing  press  in  Canada,  would,  to  say  the  least 
be  a  gross  act  of  injustice  to  his  memory  and  to  the  Canadian  press. 

Nothing  is  known  concerning  these  two  men,  except  that  they 
came  from  Philadelphia  to  Quebec  in  1763,  having  formed  the  idea 
of  starting  a  newspaper  in  this  country ;  that  innumerable  difficulties 
beset  them  in  their  arduous  undertaking,  not  the  least  of  which 
was  that  Mr.  Brown  had  to  proceed  to  England  for  the  proper  ma^ 
terials — ^press,  ink  and  paper ;  but  finally  overcoming  all  obstacles, 
they  brought  out  the  first  number  of  the  ^'  Qv^hee  Gazette*"  on  the 
21st  June,  1764,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  subscribers,  and  thus 
were  the  means  of  establishing  ^^  a  new  and  potent  element  of  civili- 
sation." 


COLONEL  PAULUS  ^MILIUS  IRVING, 

Who  administered  the  government  of  Quebec  after  the  depar- 
ture of  Murray  in  1765,  and  until  the  arrival  of  Carleton,  was  the 
son  of  William  Irving,  Esquire,  laird  of  Bonshaw,  Dumfries,  and 
born  there  on  the  23rd  September,  1714.     He  married  Judith, 

*Thi8  paper  still  exists,  being  pablished  at  Quebec  by  Messrs.  Middleton  and 

DftWIOD. 
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daughter  of  Captun  William  Westfield  of  Do7er,  who  died  3rd  May, 
1793,  and  by  whom  he  had  issue  Paolus  ^rnilins  Irvingy  who  joined 
the  army,  rose  to  the  rank  of  general,  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self, and  was  made  a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  two 
daughters,  Amelia  Susannah,  who  married  at  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  in  October,  1796,  Joseph  Dacre  Appleby  Gilpin,  M.D.,  who 
was  afterwards  knighted;  and  Judith,  who  married  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  John  Irving  of  the  first  West  India  Regiment,  whose 
daughter,  Julia  Frances,  married  Sir  William  Ousely,  the  distin- 
guished Persian  and  oriental  antiquarian. 

Colonel  P.  M,  Irving  entered  the  army  at  an  early  period, 
and  in  September,  1759,  was  at  the  siege  of  Quebec,  under  General 
Wolfe,  as  major  in  command  of  the  15th  Regiment  of  Foot,  and 
was  wounded  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  On  the  30th  June, 
1765,  then  being  commander-in-chief,  he  assumed  the  duties  of 
president  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  in  the  absence  of  the  Hon- 
orable James  Murray ;  subsequently,  in  1771,  he  was  appointed 
lieutenant-governor  of  Guernsey,  and  afterwards  governor  of  Upnor 
CasUe,  Kent.    He  died  22nd  Apnl,  1796. 


GENERAL  LORD  DORCHESTER,  K.B. 

If  we  owe  to  Wolfe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  brilliant 
achievement  which  added  new  lustre  and  victory  to  our  arms, 
and  planted  the  ensign  of  Great  Britain  on  this  glorious  depen- 
dency of  the  empire,  where  he  fought  and  bled  and  sacrificed 
a  life  his  country  could  ill  spare ;  we  assuredly,  also,  owe  much 
to  those  brave  and  gallant  men  who  preserved  this  land  when 
conquered,  through  dint  of  hard  toil,  watchful  vigilance  and  loss 
of  blood  and  life.  Yes,  we  are  confident  the  majority  of  our  readers 
will  also  coincide  with  our  feebly  expressed  opinion  that  we  are  as- 
suredly, as  true  and  loyal  Canadians,  under  many  and  deep  obligations 
to  them,  and  in  the  category  which  hbtory  brings  under  our  observa- 
tion, we  are  sure  none  is  more  entitled  to  be  fondly  and  deservedly 
remembered  than  he  whose  name  heads  this  brief  and  ill-writ- 
ten notice,  and  whose  life  we  may  say  was  spent  in  fighting  for  the 
^ose  of  his  king  in  this  country,  and  in  anxious  thought  for  the 
welfare  of  this  province. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  name  of  Dorchester  deserves  to  be  men- 
tkxied  with  me  greatest  eulogy  and  praise,  for  the  great  services  he 
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rendered  Oanada  in  the  two  oapaoitieB  in  which  he  served  her 
interests,  as  commander-in-chief^  and  as  her  governor  and  the 
preserver  of  her  high  destinies. 

*     Ouy  Oarleton,  Lord  Dorchester  (the  saviour  of  Quebec,  as  he  is 
called)  was  the  descendant  of  an  ancient.and  honored  &mily,  which 
had  lived  in  Cornwall,  England,  five  centuries  previous  to  the 
Norman  conquest.     He  was  born  about  the  year  1725,  and  being 
destined  for  the  army,  entered  its  ranks  after  completing  his  studies, 
and  speedily  made  his  way  onward  in  the  service.    He  accompanied 
Wolfe's  expedition  to  Canada,  and  was  present  at  the  first  and 
second  battles  on  Abraham's  Plains,  in  bodi  of  which  he  displayed 
such  skill  and  precision  in  oommandins  the  part  of  the  army  under 
his  command,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  we  minds  of  his  superior  offi- 
cers that  he  would  rise  to  distinction  in  the  profession  he  had  chosen. 
Being,  we  believe,  specially  mentioned  in  the  dispatches  of  both 
Townshend  and  Murray,  and  having  continued  under  the  command 
of  the  latter,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.     In 
1767,  General  Murray  having  to  proceed  to  England,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Colony  devolved  on  Carleton,  who  was  much  liked  by 
the  French  Canadians  and  the  English  (of  whom  there  were  then 
few)  generally.    In  1770,  he  proceeded  to  England  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence, and  whilst  there,  the  celebrated  Quebec  Act  passed  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  some  ascribe  it  in  a  great  measure  to  represen- 
tations he  made  to  the  home  government  respecting  Canada,  it 
being  well  known   that  he  carried  home  a  compiled  form  of 
the  French  civil  laws,  or  Cotumes  de  Paris,  for  the  consideration  of 
the  imperial  authorities.      In  1774,  General  Carleton  returned  to 
Canada,  and  took  prompt  measures  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  his 
new  instructions  relative  to  the  act  just  passed.     He  had,  however, 
little  time  to  think  or  act  upon  this  matter,   for  the  next  year 
the  Americans,  having  declared  their  independence,  entered  Canada 
in  large  forces,  with  the  hostile  intention  of  wresting  it  from  tbe 
hands  of  the  English ;  but  they  made  a  sad  mistake  in  their  esti- 
mate of  the  man  they  had  to  deal  with ;  brave  and  gallant^  and  of 
chivalrous  courage,  and  yet  perfectly  cool  and  self-possessed  in  the 
greatest  and  most  critical  moments,  Carleton,  although  with  but  800 
men  at  his  disposal— all  attempts  to  coax  or  coerce  the  natives  to 
assist  him  proving  fruitless — at  once  took  fmeasures  to  prevent 
the  meditated  attack.     On  the  17th  September,  Montgomery  wiih 
his  army,  amounting  to  2000,  arrived  at  Isle-aux-Noix ;  the  fall 
of  Chambly  and  St.  Johns  followed,  and  Carleton,  in  his  endeavor 
to  succour  the  latter,  received  a  check  from  a  part  of  the  Americans, 
near  Longueuil,  which  compelled  him  to  retreat  to  Montreal.   Here, 
anticipating  the  intention  of  Montgomerv  to  take  possession  of  tbe 
town,  he  burnt  and  destroyed  all  the  public  and  valuable  stores,  and 
left  the  city  one  way,  just  as  the  American  general  was  entering 
at  the  other.    During  the  night,  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
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tbe  enemy,  wbo  was  encamped  at  Sorel,  and  whose  sentinels  he 
had  to  pass  in  an  open  boat ;  this  he  acoomplished  with  the  aid  of 
muffled  oars,  and  arrived  at  Qnebeo  on  the  19th  November,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  people.  He  hastily  made  the  most  jndicions  arrange- 
ments in  his  power,  for  Arnold  and  Montgomery  were  advancing, 
and  expelled  from  the  city  all  those  he  thonght  were  disaffected, 
who  wonld  not  volunteer  to  defend  it,  and  assist  in  strengthening 
the  works. 

The  nnited  forces  of  Montgomery  and  Arnold  sncceeded  in  gain- 
ing the  city  on  the  4th  of  December,  and  after  concocting  their  planS; 
divided  their  forces  so  as  to  attack  the  city  in  several  places ;  this 
Carleton,  nowise  intimidated,  became  cognizant  of,  and  on  the 
Americans  raising  the  seige,  took  renewed  measures  for  the  safety 
of  the  place.  On  the  81st,  Montgomery  was  killed ;  Arnold  and 
Morgan's  forces  were  routed  at  first  and  captured  afterwards,  and  the 
remnant  of  the  American  army  compelled  to  retreat  to  some  distance 
from  the  city.  On  being  reinforced,  however,  during  the  winter 
they  made  a  stand  for  another  attack  on  Quebec,  but  disease  and 
famine  at  last  compelled  them  to  retreat,  being  actually  chased 
towards  Sorel  by  tiie  gallant  Carleton.  In  the  spring,  when 
the  reinforcements  arrived  from  England,  he  possessed  himself  of 
Grown  Point,  and  launched  a  fine  fleet  on  Lake  Champlain,  which 
after  several  actions,  completely  annihilated  that  of  the  Americans. 
In  1777,  upon  Burgoyne  being  appointed  commander-in-chief  in 
America,  Carleton,  thinking  that  he  had  been  slighted  by  the  gov- 
ernment after  his  brilliant  successes,  at  once  demanded  his  recall, 
and  proceeded  to  England.  His  suspicions,  although  well-founded, 
were,  notwithstanding,  unjust;  for  on  his  proceeding  to  England,  he 
was  well  received  by  his  sovereign,  who  conferred  upon  him  the 
honor  of  knighthood. 

In  the  year  1782,  he  was  appointed  as  the  successor  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  commander-in-chief  of  all  his  Majesty's  forces  in  Ame- 
rica. He  arrived  at  New  York  with  his  commission,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  May.  After  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  he  delayed  for 
some  time  the  evacuation  of  the  city,  from  regard  to  the  safely  of 
the  loyalists ;  but  on  Nov.  25, 1788,  he  embarked,  and  withdrew  the 
British  ships  from  America.  In  1786,  on  returning  to  England, 
hifi  gratefod  sovereign  was  pleased  to  raise  him  to  the  peerage  as 
Lord  Dorchester,  and  Parliament  voted  him  a  pension  of  £1000 
per  annum  during  his  own  life,  and  the  lives  of  his  wife  and  two  elder 
sons ;  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  same  year,  he  was  again 
appointed  governor-general  and  captain-general  of  Quebec,  and 
Gomnumder-in-chief  of  the  forces  therein.  His  re-appearance  in 
Canada  was  hailed  with  delight  by  the  majority  of  the  people.  He 
continued  to  govern  the  province  until  1706,  and  during  that  time 
did  much  tomrds  the  welfare  of  the  country,  parUoutoly  in  ame 
fiai^tiBg  the  kw0. 
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On  his  final  departure,  the  unfeigned  regret  that  was  expressed 
was  uniyersal,  and  many  were  the  addresses  presented  by  the  inhabi- 
tants to  the  good  old  general,  conveying  their  heartfdt  gratitude 
for  all  that  he  had  done,  and  prayers  for  his  eternal  welfare. 

His  lordship,  although,  it  appeared,  a  very  strict  disciplinarian 
in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  was  as  humane  and  kind  of  heart 
as  any  man  that  ever  breathed  ;  indeed,  his  kind  treatment  of  the 
French  Canadians  during  his  government,  and  of  the  American 
prisoners  during  the  American  war,  evinces  that  in  the  highest  de- 
cree. He  was,  besides,  a  man  of  honor  and  a  gentlemtm,  a  sincere 
Christian,  and  a  devoted  soldier  and  servant  of  his  country.  He 
married,  in  1772,  Lady  Maria,  daughter  of  the  second  Earl  of 
Effingham,  by  whom  he  had  many  children .  His  death  occurred  on 
the  19th  November,  1808,  in  the  fine  old  age  of  eighty-three. 


Hon.  chief-justice  HEY. 

William  Het,  Esquire,  an  English  lawyer  of  some  distinction, 
and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  succeeded  Ohief-Justioe 
Gregory  on  his  recall.  His  commission  is  dated  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1766.  He  took  part  in  all  the  great  discussions  of  those 
days  relative  to  the  government  of  the  country  and  the  establish- 
ment of  its  judiciary,  and  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  he  assisted 
verv  materially  in  the  government  of  the  province  and  in  guiding 
its  destinies.  Although  General  Murray  had  ffjll  power  to  convene 
a  local  legislature,  the  Chief-Justice  in  conjunction  with  Messrs. 
Carleton,  Maseres  and  De  Lotbini^re,  advised  him  against  it,  re- 
presenting that  the  people  were  too  illiterate,  and  not  yet  ripe  to 
so  great  and  sudden  a  share  of  liberty  and  of  legislative  power.  In 
1773,  he  proceeded  to  England  on  public  business  in  connection 
with  the  bill ''  making  more  effectual  provision  for  the  government 
of  the  province  of  Quebec  in  America,"  and  on  its  passage  in  1774 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  when  such  great  efforts  were  made 
to  quash  it,  he  was  examined  before  the  special  committee  appointed 
on  it,  and  the  important  evidence  which  he  and  M.  De  Lotbi* 
ni^re  gave,  may  be  ascribed  its  successful  passage.  Being  still  in 
England,  early  in  1775,  by  command  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth, 
secretary  of  state  for  war  and  the  colonies,  who  had  witnessed 
with  the  whole  English  people,  the  dissatisfaction  which  the  Que- 
bec act  gave^  desired  him  to  prepare  the  draught  of  a  provincial 
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orduianoe,  to  be  carried  oyer  to  be  sabmitted  to  the  governor  and 
L^islative  Council.  By  this  draught  the  English  laws  relating  to 
hc£ea8  corpus,  and  to  the  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases,  and  likewise 
the  Englisn  laws  relating  to  commercial  matters,  were  to  be  re-es- 
tablished. Chief  Justice  Hey  arrived  at  Quebec  with  it  in  June, 
1775,  and  in  the  following  month  of  September  laid  it  before  the 
Council.  This,  we  believe,  was  the  last  public  act  of  his  life  in  Ca- 
nada, and  shortly  after  (war  taking  place  with  America)  he  left  for 
England,  although  not  succeeded  in  his  office  until  May,  1777. 

He  had,  in  1774,  been  returned  to  parliament  as  member  for 
Sandwich  in  Kent,  but  vacated  his  seat  in  1776,  on  being  appoint- 
ed a  oommissioner  of  customs,  an  office  which  he  continued  to  fill 
till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1797. 

He  was  a  great  favorite  of  the  then  Lord  Chancellor,  and  was 
dining  with  him  when  the  great  seal  was  stolen  in  1785.  He  nuur- 
ried,  but  had  no  issue. 


ADAM  LTMBURNER,  Esq., 

A  MERCHANT  of  Qucbec,  1791,  and  a  gentleman  of  rare  endow- 
ments and  high  attainments,  was  principally  known  as  the  party 
selected  by  the  merchants  and  others  of  Canada,  to  proceed  to 
England  and  advocate  their  rights  before  the  Imperial  Government, 
and  for  the  admirable  and  lengthy  speech  which  he  made  on  behalf 
of  the  Canadians  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This 
speech  has  been  considered  as  a  splendid  piece  of  argumentative 
logic  and  rhetoric,  and  as  taking  a  sound  and  excellent  view  of  the 
affairs  of  this  country.  Although  Mr.  Lymburoer  did  not  gain  the 
object  of  his  mission,  he  at  least  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
he  had  brought  the  position  of  Canada  prominently  before  the 
home  government,  and  that  much  good  would  eventually  result 
from  his  efforts  to  benefit  the  country. 

Mr.  Lymbumer  returned  to  Quebec,  lived,  and,  we  believe,  died 
there.  He  was  a  respected  and  enterprising  gentleman,  and  was 
held  in  high  esteem  by  the  people. 
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Sir  WILLIAM  GRANT. 

Sib  Wiluam  Gbant,  another  great  man  connected  with  Canada 
daring  the  time  posterior  to  the  conquest,  and  third  attomey- 
ceneral  of  the  province  of  Quehec,  an  eminent  lawyer  ;  was 
descended  from  the  Grants  of  Beldomie,  so  long  distinguished  in 
the  history  of  Scotland.  He  was  born  in  1754,  at  Elohies,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Spey,  in  the  county  of  Elgin,  and  was  partly  educated 
in  the  grammar  school  of  Elgin,  from  which  he  removed  to  the  old 
college  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  completed  his  education,  and  then 
repaired  to  London,  and  entered  at  Linooln's-Inn,  where  he  pursued 
the  study  of  the  law.  His  whole  mind  was  engrossed  in  the  endeavor 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  his  profession,  and  of  the  various  business 
of  life ;  and  so  successful  were  his  efforts,  that  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  he  was  considered  competent  to  fill  the  situation  of 
attorney-general  of  this  province,  to  which  he  was  appobted,  and 
he  quitted  England  without  having  been  called  to  the  bar.  His  com- 
mission bears  date  10th  Mav,  1776.  On  his  return  to  England, 
some  time  after,  he  engaged  in  practice  in  the  courts  of  common 
law,  and  joined  the  home  circuit.  Being  naturally  of  a  reserved 
and  retired  turn,  he  travelled  the  circuit  for  several  years  without 
obtaining  a  single  brief;  but  happening  to  be  retained  in  some 
appeal  from  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
Lord-Chancellor  Thurlow  was  much  struck  with  his  powers  of 
argument,  and  having  learned  his  name,  observed  to  a  friend, 
'<  Be  not  surprised  if  that  young  man  should  one  day  occupy  this 
seat."  That  this  prophetic  opinion  was  not  exactly  fulfilled,  has 
been  attributed  to  his  having  refused  that  high  office.  He  subse- 
quently left  the  common-law  bar  and  practised  solely  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  At  the  general  election  in  1790,  Mr.  Grant  was 
returned  to  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Shaftesbury,  and  soon 
distinguished  himself  as  a  powerAil  coadjutor  of  Mr.  Pitt.  He 
seldom  spoke,  and  never  but  on  questions  with  which  he  was  fully 
acquainted ;  but  his  talents  and  intelligence  were  soon  so  generally 
recognised  as  to  render  his  assistance  essentially  valuable,  and  on 
one  occasion  in  particular,  when  the  question  for  a  new  code 
of  laws  for  the  province  of  Quebec,  excited  much  discussion. 
Mr.  Grant's  local  information,  and  his  great  professional  skill, 
particularly  in  the  civil  law,  powerfully  strengthened  his  reasoning ; 
and  it  was  then  that  the  celebrated  Mr.  Fox,  after  warmly  oompu- 
menting  him,  saluted  him  as  one  of  his  most  formidable  antagonists. 
It  was  in  1791  that  he  thus  distinguished  himself  in  the  great  debate 
relating  to  the  laws  of  Canada;  and  in  1792  he  made  a  most  able 
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acute  and  argpunentatiye  speech  in  defence  of  the  ministry  on  the 
subject  of  the  Bnssian  armament.  He  was  called  within  the  bar 
with  a  patent  of  precedence  in  1798,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appoint- 
ed a  Welsh  judge,  when  a  new  writ  was  ordered  for  ShafbesDuryy 
on  the  20th  of  June,  but  he  was  not  re-chosen ;  however,  a  vacancy 
for  Windsor  happening  in  the  following  January,  he  was  selected  for 
that  borough ;  he  was  at  that  time  solicitor-general  to  the  Queen. 
In  1796,  he  was  chosen  knight  of  the  shire  for  the  Scottish  county 
of  Banff.  In  1798,  he'was  appointed  chief-justice  of  Chester.  In 
1799,  he  succeeded  Lord  Redesdale  as  solicitor-general,  and,  as  is 
usual,  obtained  the  honor  of  knighthood  on  his  promotion ;  and 
on  the  20th  May,  1801,  in  consequence  of  the  elevation  of  Sir 
Pepper  Aiden  to  the  chief-justiceship  of  the  Common  Pleas,  he 
was  nominated  Master  of  the  Bolls.  In  1802,  Sir  W.  Grant  made 
a  speech  in  Parliament  in  favor  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  with 
France.  In  February,  1805,  he  supported  the  address  to  the  crown  in 
defence  of  the  war  with  Spain ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  he 
opposed  Mr.  Whitehead's  proceedings  against  Lord  Melville,  and  the 
subsequent  motion  for  the  impeachment  of  that  nobleman  for  his 
oonduct  while  treasurer  of  Uie  navy.  He  opposed  the  American 
intercourse  bill  in  1806,  and  received  the  thanks  of  a  committee 
of  merchants  of  the  city  of  London  for  his  conduct  on  that 
occasion.  In  1807,  he  animadverted  at  some  length  on  the  bill 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly,  the 
object  of  whidi  was  to  alter  the  law  as  to  the  claims  of  creditors 
on  the  landed  property  of  their  debtors.  Sir  W.  Qrant  continued 
to  represent  the  shire  of  Banff  till  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in 
1812.  Ihiring  a  period  of  more  than  sixteen  years  did  he  fill. the 
judicial  chair  in  the  Boll's  Court,  with  undiminished  ability  and 
reputation.  At  length  he  became  anxious  to  retire  while  yet  in 
fall  possession  of  his  Acuities.  This  purpose  he  carried  into  effect 
towwb  the  close  of  1817.  During  uie  last  two  years  of  his  life 
he  lived  chiefly  at  Barton  House,  Dawlish,  the  residence  of  his 
sister,  the  widow  of  Admiral  Schank  ;  and  at  that  place  he  died, 
May  25, 1832. 

Sir  W.  Grant  is  spoken  of  in  Mr.  Charles  Butler's  "Reminiscences*' 
in  the  following  terms : — 

<^  The  most  perfect  model  of  judicial  eloquence  which  has  come 
under  the  observation  of  the  reminiscent  is  that  of  Sir  William 
Grant.  In  hearing  him  it  was  impossible  not  to  think  of  the 
character  given  of  Menelaus  by  Homer,  or  rather  by  Pope,  that 
'  He  spoke  no  more  than  just  the  thing  he  ought  /  but  Sir  William 
did  much  more :  in  decompounding  and  analyzing  an  immense 
mass  of  confused  and  contradictory  matter,  and  forming  clear  and 
unquestionable  results,  the  insight  of  his  mind  was  infinite.  His 
exposition  of  &cts  and  of  the  consequences  deducible  from  them, 
his  discussion  of  former  decisions  and  shewing  their  legitimate 
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weight  and  ftuthoritj,  and  their  rea]  bearing  upon  the  point  in 
question,  were  above  praise ;  but  the  whole  was  done  with  such 
admirable  ease  and  simplicity,  that  while  real  judges  felt  its 
supreme  excellence,  the  herd  of  learners  believed  that  they  should 
have  done  the  same.  Never  was  the  merit  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
definition  of  a  perfect  style,  ^  proper  words  in  proper  places/  more 
sensibly  felt  than  it  was  by  those  who  listened  to  Sir  William 
Grant.  The  charm  of  it  was  indescribable;  its  effect  on  the 
hearers  was  that  which  Milton  describes  when  he  punts  Adam 
listening  to  the  angel  after  the  angel  had  ceased  to  speak ;  often 
and  often  has  the  reminiscent  beheld  the  bar  listening,  at  the  close 
of  a  judgment  »ven  by  Sir  William,  with  the  same  feeling  of 
admiration  at  what  they  had  heard,  and  the  same  regret  that  it 
was  heard  no  more/' 


GENERAL  BURGOYNE. 

John  Burgotne,  an  English  general,  officer  and  dramatist, 
connected  with  this  country  in  the  former  capacity,  was  the  natural 
son  of  Lord  Bingley,  and  entered  early  into  the  army.  In  1762, 
he  commanded  a  force  sent  into  Portugal  for  the  defence  of  that 
kingdom  against  the  Spaniards  He  also  distinguished  himself  in 
the  first  American  war  by  the  taking  of  Ticonderago ;  but  was  at 
last  obliged  to  surrender  with  his  army  to  General  Gates  at  Saratoga. 
For  this  act  he  was  much  censured  and  condemned  by  all  the 
English  people.  He  was  elected  into  the  English  Parliament  for 
Preston,  in  Lancashire ;  but  reding  to  return  to  America  pursuant 
to  his  convention,  was  ignominiously  dismissed  the  service.  He 
endeavored  to  exonerate  himself,  but  without  avail,  in  some 
pamphlets  he  published  in  defence  of  his  conduct.  As  an  author 
he  is  more  distinguished  for  his  three  dramas  of  the  *^  Maid  of  the 
Oaks,"  "  Bo7i  Tan,"  and  »'  The  Heiress,"  all  in  the  line  of  what  ia 
usually  called  genteel  comedy :  they  forming  light  and  pleasing 
specimens. 
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GENERAL  Sir  WILLIAM  JOHNSON,  Babt. 

This  celebrated  and  distinguished  military  commander,  who 
rendered  so  much  service  to  the  British  in  the  early  wars  of  this 
country,  in  subduing  and  civilizing  the  wild  Indian  tribes  upon 
the  Mohawk,  and  in  founding  through  his  bravery  and  greatness, 
the  house  of  Johnson  of  Twickenham,  England,  was  descended 
from  an  apcient  Irish  &mily  of  Smith  town,  in  the  county  of 
Meath,  Ireland,  where  he  was  bom  in  the  year  ]  715.  He  was  a  near 
relative  of  the  celebrated  naval  hero.  Sir  Peter  Warren,  K.B.,  who 
subsequently  adopted  him;  he  went  out  with  him  to  North 
America,  joined  the  army,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and 
subsequently  of  major-general  in  the  militia  of  New  York. 

Sir  Peter,  having  married  a  lady  in  New  York,  was  induced  to 
purchaae  large  tracts  of  land  upon  the  Mohawk  river,  and  the  more 
interior  parts  of  the  country,  whence  he  sent  for  his  nephew,  to  take 
charge   of  his  affairs.     Young  Johnson  accordingly  took  up  his 
residence  upon  a  certain  tract  on  the  Mohawk,  about  thirty  miles 
from   Albany,  and  cultivated  an  acquaintance   with  the   Indians. 
He  learned  their  language;   he  studied  their  manners,  that  he 
might  be  able  to  conciliate  their  regard ;  his  situation  upon  the 
river,  between  Albany  and  Oswego,  presented  a  fine  opportunity 
for  trade,  and  he  carried  on   a  large  traffic  with  them,  supplying 
them  with  such   goods  as  they  needed ;  and  received  in  return, 
beaver  and  other  skins.      At  length  he  acquired  an  influence  over 
them,  which  no  other  man  ever  possessed.   In  1755,  he  was  intrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  provincial  troops  of  New  York,  and 
marched  to  invest  Crown  Point,  while  Shirley  proceeded  towards 
Ontario,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  campaign.   General  Johnson, 
after  the  defeat  of  a  detachment  under  Colonal  Williams,  which  he 
had  sent  out,  was  himself  attacked  in  his  camp  on  Lake  George, 
8th  September,  but  as  soon  as  his  artillery  began  to  play,  the  Cana- 
dian militia  and  Indians  fled  with  precipitation  to  the  swamps. 
The  French  troops  were  repulsed,  and  Baron  Dieskau,  their  general, 
was   taken  prisoner.     TUe  advantage,  however,  which   was  thus 
g^ed,  was  not  pursued,  and  his  conduct  in  not  proceeding  against 
Crown  Point  has  been  the  subject  of  reprehension.     Even  the  suc- 
cess of  the  battle  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  exertion  of  the  brave 
General  Lyman.     But  Johnson,  who  was  wounded  in  the  engage- 
ment reaped  the  benefits  of  the  repulse  of  Dieskan,  which  was 
magnified  into  a  splendid  victory.     About  this  time  also,  he  was 
appointed  superintendant  of  Indian  affairs  in  New  York.  In  the  year 
1759,  he  commanded  the  provincial  troops  under  Brigadier-General 
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PrideauX;  in  the  expedition  against  Niagara.  While  directing 
the  operations  of  the  siege,  Prideaux  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of 
a  cohorn,  20th  July ;  but  Johnson  prosecuted  the  plan  which  had 
been  formed  with  judgment  and  vigor.  On  the  24th  of  July,  the 
enemy  made  an  attempt  to  raise  the  siege,  which  was  defeated 
through  the  excellent  disposition  and  the  courage  of  Johnsoc ; 
next  day,  the  fort  was  taken,  and  about  six  hundred  men  were 
made  prisoners  of  war.  This  event  broke  off  the  communication, 
which  the  French  intended  to  establish  between  Canada  and 
Louisiana.  When  Amherst  embarked  at  Oswego  in  June,  1760, 
to  proceed  on  the  expedition  to  Canada,  Johnson  brought  to  him 
at  that  place,  one  thousand  Indians  of  the  Iroquois  or  five  nations, 
which  was  the  largest  number  of  Indians  ever  seen  in  arms  at  one 
time  in  the  cause  of  England.  For  his  gallant  and  signal  services 
in  the  cause  of  the  king,  his  Majesty,  on  the  27th  November, 
1755,  was  graciously  pleased  to  raise  him  to  the  dignity  and  honor 
of  a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
ferred upon  him  a  very  large  and  handsome  pension,  we  believe 
about  £5,000. 

Sir  William  died  at  his  seat  at  Johnson  Hall,  New  York,  about 
twenty-four  miles  from  Schenectady,  on  the  Mohawk  river,  11th 
July,  1774 

Allen  says  of  him,  ^'  that  he  possessed  considerable  talents,  as  an 
orator ;  und  his  influence  over  the  Indians  was  not  a  little  owing  to 
the  impression  made  upon  them  by  means  of  elocution.  It  has 
been  represented  that  he  was  envious  towards  Shirley,  and  endea^ 
vored  to  thwart  him  in  his  plans,  by  discouraging  the  Indians 
from  joining  him,  and  that  in  his  private  conduct  he  paid  little 
respect  to  those  laws,  the  observation  of  which  only  can  insure 
domestic  peace  and  virtue.  ******* 

''  He  was  zealous  in  supporting  the  claims  of  Great  Britain,  which 
excited  such  agitation  in  the  colonies  a  few  years  before  his  death, 
and  he  exerted  himself  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  Church  of 
England.  He  published  a  small  work  on  the  customs  and  languages 
of  the  Indians." 


MAJOR-GENERAL  Sm  JOHN  JOHNSON, 

The  only  son  and  heir  of  the  celebrated  Sir  William,  was  also 
well  known  as  a  military  commander  of  some  repute  and  a  cele- 
brated negociator  with  the  Indians.     Having  succeeded  his  father 
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in  the  title,  he  was  also  appointed  to  the  rank  which  his  father  held, 
namely,  that  of  major-general. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolntionary  War,  when  only 
13  years  of  age,  he  joined  the  army  of  his  county  as  a  volanteer,  and 
fought  under  her  flag  ;  and  he  persuaded  the  li^hawks  and  the  set- 
tlers on  his  large  estates  (the  latter  numbering  700)  to  come  over 
and  settle  in  Canada,  whence,  under  his  leadership,  the  Indians 
made  awM  ravages  on  the  enemy  in  the  State  of  New  York.  He 
raised  and  commanded  a  regiment  of  two  battalions  in  Canada.  In 
August,  1777,  he  invested  Fort  Staniz  and  defeated  Hermiker. 
But  in  October,  1780,  he  suffered  a  defeat  at  Fox's  Mill,  at  the 
hands  of  General  Van  Bansselaer. 

He  had  been  knighted  by  the  king  at  St.  James'  Palace,  Lon- 
don, on  22nd  November,  1765.  After  the  war  he  was  appointed 
superintendant-general  of  Indian  affairs  in  British  North  America 
as  also  colonel-in-chief  of  the  six  battalions  of  the  militia  of  the 
Eastern  Townships  of  Lower  Canada,  and  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council,  and  resided  at  Montreal.  He  married  in  June,  1773, 
Mary,  daughter  of  John  Watts,  Esq.,  for  some  time  president  of  the 
Council,  New  York ;  and  by  her  he  had  issue  one  son,  William,  who 
became  colonel  in  the  army,  and  was  killed  at  Waterloo. 

Sir  John's  death  occurred  at  his  seat.  Mount  Johnson,  Montreal, 
on  the  4th  of  January  1830,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age. 


KEAE-ADMIBAL  CHAMBERS, 

Born  in  1747,  died  at  Rugby,  in  England,  September  28,  1829. 
He  was  the  fifth  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Chambers,  Esq.,  of  Studley 
in  Warwickshire,  at  which  place,  and  at  Tanworth  in  the  same 
connty,  his  family  have  resided  on  their  own  estates  ever  since  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third.  He  entered  the  naval  service  in  1758, 
as  a  midshipman,  on  board  the  Shrewsbury,  74  guns,  under  the 
auspices  of  Captain  (afterwards  Admiral)  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  with 
whom  he  served  at  the  reduction  of  Quebec,  in  1759,  and  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  in  1763. 

Ihiring  the  ensuing  peace  he  served  in  the  Preston  of  50  guns, 
commanded  by  Captain  Allan  Gardner,  and  bearing  the  flae  of 
Rear- Admiral  Parry,  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Jamaica  station : 
he  subsequently  joined  Commodore  Gtunbier  in  the  OScUi^ry,  and 
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by  that  officer  was  made  a  lieutenaDt  into  the  Mermaid  frigate,  on 
the  coast  of  North  America,  in  1771. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  American  war,  he  was  appointed 
second  lieutenant  of  the  Active  frigate,  one  of  the  squadron  under 
Sir  Peter  Parker,  destined  to  act  against  Charleston,  in  South 
Carolina ;  which  ship  had  the  honour  of  leading  her  consorts  to 
the  attack  made  on  Sullivan's  Island,  June  28, 1776.  The  Active 
on  that  occasion  had  her  first  lieutenant  (Pike)  killed,  and  eight 
men  wounded.  From  the  Active  he  was  removed,  as  first  lieu- 
tenant, into  the  Montreal  frigate,  Captain  Douglas ;  and  in  June, 
1778,  he  was  nominated  to  the  command  of  the  flotilla  on  lake 
Champlain,  where  he  continued  till  the  peace  in  1783,  when  he  was 
sent  home  with  despatches  from  Sir  Frederick  Haldimand,  the 
military  commander-in-chief;  through  whose  recommendations  he 
was  immediately  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander;  and  a 
statement  of  his  meritorious  conduct  on  many  trying  occassions 
being  subsequently  laid  before  the  king,  he  was  rewarded  with  a 
commission  as  post-captain,  dated  15th  August  in  the  same  year. 
His  superannuation  as  a  rear-admiral  took  place  November  21, 
1805 


F.  A.  VASSAL  DE  MONVIEL. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  F.  A.  Vassal  de  Monviel,  late  adju- 
tant-general of  the  militia  of  Lower  Canada,  was  one  of  the  few 
remaining  individuals  who  figured  in  the  most  stirring  and  memor- 
able scenes  of  the  history  of  this  province.  He  was  born  in  1758, 
the  year  before  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  the  British  arms,  and 
had  for  godfather  the  celebrated  seaman  and  soldier,  De  Bougain- 
ville. His  father,  captain  in  the  Royal  Roussillon,  was  descended 
from  one  of  the  old  noble  families  of  France,  and  fell  whilst  fighting 
at  the  side  of  Montcalm  on  Abraham's  Plains;  his  grandfather  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Caprouge  the  ensuing  year,  and  was  buried 
at  the  General  Hospital.  During  the  American  Revolution,  Mr. 
Vassal,  the  object  of  this  notice,  took  arms  in  the  army  of  Burgoync, 
and  made  this  campaign  under  the  immediate  order  of  General  8t 
L^ger,  and  was  of  the  besieging  party  at  Fort  Stanix.  From  that 
period,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years,  he  continued  in  the  Britiflh 
service,  served  in  Holland,  and  was  at  the  expedition  of  Plattsburg, 
during  the  late  war^  under  General  Prevost,  as  adjutant-general^ 
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and  as  such  attended  the  oonunander-in-chief  during  the  campaign 
in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  He  died  at  Quebec  on  the  2dth  of 
October,  1848^  at  the  adTanced  age  of  85  years,  in  the  possession  ot 
an  irreproachable  character  for  high  minded  honor,  integrity,  and 
loyalty. 


GENERAL  Sm  T.  BLOOMFIELD,  Bart. 

He  was  born  on  the  16th  of  Jane,  1744,  and  was  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bloomfield,  M.  A.,  rector  of  Hartly  and  Chalk 
in  Kent,  and  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset.  His  father  origi- 
nally destined  him  for  the  naval  profession,  and  sent  him  to  sea 
in  the  Camhrtdgey  under  the  command  of  his  intimate  friend.  Sir 
Percy  Brett ;  but  as  he  entertained  a  decided  preference  for  the 
army,  in  1758  his  father  procured  for  him  a  cadetship  in  the 
Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich.  His  abilities  and  conduct 
there,  very  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  celebrated  MuUer,  then 
Professor  of  Artillery  and  Fortification,  who  everjafler  distinguish- 
ed him  by  his  particular  friendship  and  regard.  In  the  unusually 
short  period  of  eleven  months,  he  obtained  his  commission,  and 
soon  after  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  bomb  vessel,  at  the  bombardment  of  Havre  de  Grace,  un- 
der Admiral  Rodney,  and  subsequently  in  the  same  year  joined  the 
fleet  in  Quiberon  Bay,  under  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  engaged  in  blocka- 
ding the  French  force  under  M.  de  Conflans. 

In  1762  he  went  to  the  West  Indies  with  Admiral  Rodnev,  and 
was  present  at  the  capture  of  Martinique  and  the  Havannah,  and 
subsequently  of  Pensacola  and  Mobile.  In  1771,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  of  being  introduced  to  the  notice  of  General  Conway,  then 
master-general  of  the  Ordnance,  who  appointed  him  his  aide-de- 
camp, and  received  him  into  his  family  upon  terms  of  parental 
kindness.  Upon  Lord  Townshend  becoming  the  master-general, 
he  continued  him  in  the  same  appointment  till  the  year  1776,  when 
he  joined  his  company,  which  was  ordered  to  embark  for  Canada, 
although  the  situation  of  aide-de-camp  would,  according  to  the 
established  usages  of  the  army,  have  exempted  him  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  leaving  England. 

In  a  letter  written  by  him  at  that  time,  to  a  very  near  relative  at 
home,  he  says,  '^  General  Phillips  took  the  earliest  opportunity  after 
my  arrival  of  appointing  me  major-of«brigade,  a  post  exceedingly 
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eligible  in  my  sitaatioii,  as  it  pats  it  in  my  power  to  render  myself 
nsefnl,  though  at  the  expense  of  my  ease,  which  in  my  case  I  do 
not  in  the  least  regret ;  for  had  that  been  my  object,  I  might  have 
possibly  remained  at  home.  I  am  happily  attached  to  a  very 
genteel,  intelligent,  active  man,  and  as  every  detail  of  the  service 
passes  through  my  inspection,  and  my  duty  is  my  first  and  sole  ob- 
ject in  coming  over,  I  am  'rather  to  be  envied  than  not ;  for,  how- 
ever captivating  a  town  life  may  be  to  many,  I  declare  I  feel  greater 
pleasure  in  the  bustle  of  a  camp  than  in  the  dull  round  in  which 
I  should  have  been  involved ;  and  which  nothing  but  the  society 
of  those  I  esteem  could  give  a  relish  to." 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Canada,  he  was  employed  in  the  construction 
of  floating  batteries  upon  the  lakes,  which  he  had  planned  before 
he  left  England,  and  he  continued  at  the  same  time,  by  his  own 
desire,  to  do  his  regimental  duty  in  the  field,  until  upon  the  army 
going  into  winter  quarters,  he  returned  to  England. 

The  following  letter  was  written  at  that  time  by  General  Phillips 
to  the  master-general : — 

«  Camp  at  St.  John's,  17th  November,  1776. 

'<  My  Lord,  —  Captain  Bloomfield,  your  Lordship's  aide-de- 
camp, having  served  the  campaign  in  Uanada,  returns  to  attend 
your  lordship's  orders  in  England.  I  could  not,  in  respect  to  your 
lordship,  do  otherwise  than  mark  attention  to  this  officer,  who 
very  gallantly  as  very  properly  urged  his  desire  of  serving  with  his 
company ;  and  I  requested  of  him  to  accept  of  being  my  major-of- 
brigade  for  the  campaign.  I  have  been  sufficiently  repaid,  not 
only  by  much  personal  attention  to  me,  but  great  advantage  de- 
rived from  his  knowledge  in  his  profession.  I  will  be  free  to  hope, 
that  you  will,  my  lord,  allow  Captain  Bloomfield  to  return  to  this 
service  in  the  spring.  I  think  his  own  honor  is  concerned  in  his 
doing  so,  but  a  still  more  material  reason  may  be  given,  that  the 
king's  service  will  suffer  by  his  absence.  I  need  say  no  more 
on  the  occasion.  Captain  Bloomfield  is  charged  with  many 
things  relative  to  this  service,  which  I  hope  will  meet  with  atten- 
tion.    I  am,  &c., 

"Wm  Phillips." 

Early  in  the  following  spring  he  again  sailed  to  Canada, 
taking  out  with  him  a  gun  and  carriage,  which  he  had  constructed 
in  the  interval,  by  the  particular  desire  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton  and 
General  Burgoyne,  calculated  for  the  double  purpose  of  land  and 
water  service.  He  was  actively  engaged  with  the  army  under 
General  Burgoyne,  during  the  whole  of  that  campaign,  until  the 
action  which  preceded  the  unfortunate  convention  of  Saratoga, 
when  he  received  a  Inost  severe  wound  from  a  musket  shot  through 
the  front  part  of  his  head,  and  was  for  some  time  left  on  the  field 
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of  batde ;  but  his  life  was  providentiaUy  spared,  and  in  ihe  spring 
of  1779,  he  retamed  to  England,  and  resumed  his  duties  as  aide- 
de-eamp  to  Lord  Townshend,  who  in  the  following  year  appointed 
him  to  the  situation  of  inspector  of  artillery,  which  together  with 
the  inspectorship  of  the  Royal  Foundry,  he  held  until  his  death. 

It  may  not  be  unimportant  to  remark,  that  preyionsly  to  this 
time,  the  construction  of  ordnance,  more  especially  of  that  intend- 
ed for  the  naval  service,  together  with  the  mode  of  its  examina- 
tion and  proof,  had  been  in  a  very  defective  state.  The  bursting 
of  a  gun,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  life  among  those  who  served 
it,  were  events  of  too  frequent  occurrence ;  and  a  system  of  con- 
cealing defects,  even  in  cannon  cast  in  the  Royal  Brass  Foundry, 
under  the  immediate  eyes  of  the  officers  of  government,  had  been 
pursued  to  a  great  extent,  and  till  then  escaped  detection.  It  was 
therefore  his  first  object,  by  visiting  the  various  foundries  in  the 
kingdom,  to  ascertain  the  comparative  excellence  of  the  metal  used 
in  tibem,  and  the  supply  which  they  were  capable  of  affording.  His 
attention  was  next  directed  to  the  construction  of  ingenious  instru- 
ments which  might  apply  the  severest  test  to  the  strength  and  ac- 
curacy of  the  guns  which  were  brought  before  him,  and  he  estab- 
lished regulations  for  their  reception  into  the  service,  to  which  he 
ever  afier  adhered  with  inflexible  and  persevering  firmness. 

The  advantages  resulting  from  this  newly  organised  system  were 
soon  so  sensibly  felt,  that  in  the  year  1783,  a  new  department  was 
created  by  the  king's  warranty  and  the  whole  of  its  duties  placed  un- 
der his  immediate  direction  as  inspector  of  artillery,  which  had  be- 
fore been  performed  at  an  immense  expense  to  the  country,  with  a 
divided  responsibility,  and  consequently  in  a  very  inefficient  manner. 
From  these  causes  it  may  with  truth  be  asserted,  that  the  ordnance 
of  Great  Britain  has  been  brought  to  a  state  of  perfection  beyond 
that  of  any  other  power  in  Europe.  The  substitution  of  iron  instead 
of  brass  ordnance,  rendered  practicable  bv  successive  improvements 
has  also  led  to  a  most  important  saving  m  expense,  and  the  many 
naval  actions  which  occurred  during  the  late  wars^  as  well  as  the 
si^es  of  Copenhagen  and  in  the  Peninsula,  where  the  mode  of 
battering  assumed  a  rapidity  of  firing  unknown  on  former  occasioDs, 
abundantly  testified  the  just  confidence  of  his  brother  officers  in 
the  weapons  placed  in  their  hands. 

The  last  and  most  important  millitary  service  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  was  the  siege  of  Copenhagen  in  1807,  upon  which  occa- 
sion ne  commanded  the  British  and  German  artillery,  under  the 
Earl  of  Catheart;  and  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  res- 
pecting the  policy  of  that  expedition,  it  has  never  been  doubted 
that  its  objects  were  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  vigor,  and  crown- 
ed with  the  most  complete  success.  He  was  rewarded  for.  his  ser- 
vices upon  this  occasion  with  the  dignity  of  a  baronet,  and  the 
thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  in  his  answer  to  a  very 
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handsome  letter  from  the  master-general^  he  thus  ezpresaes  him- 
self: — '^  I  cannot  find  words  to  convey  my  sentiments  of  the  most 
respectful  gratitade  for  the  very  distinguished  honor  his  Majesty 
has  been  pleased  to  announce  hip  gracious  intention  of  bestowing 
upon  me,  so  much  above  any  merits  I  can  claim,  having  done  no 
more  than  my  duty,  in  the  performance  of  which  I  was  so  ably  as- 
sisted. The  beneficial  consequences  derived  from  it  to  our  coun- 
try at  this  eventful  period,  are  alone  the  source  of  the  highest 
gratification,  and  I  most  fervently  hope  and  trust,  that  with  the 
Divine  assistance,  our  exertions  will  long  secure  the  independence 
of  the  most  favored  nation  upon  earth." 

He  died  at  Shooter's  Hill,  Kent,  England,  on  the  24th  August, 


JOSEPH  BRANT. 

Joseph  Brant,  a  celebrated  Indian  Chief,  of  pure  Mohawk 
blood,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Six  Nations.  About  the 
year  1756,  he  was  sent  by  Sir  William  Johnson  to  Dr.  Wheel- 
ing's Indian  Charity  School,  in  Connecticut.  He  there  received 
a  good  education,  and  was  employed  on  public  business.  In  1762 
he  acted  as  interpreter  to  Smith,  a  missionary.  He  visited  Eng- 
land in  1775,  where  his  attainments  in  learning  attracted  attention. 
In  the  war  he  acted  on  the  British  side,  and  destroyed  the  settle- 
ment of  Minisink,  in  Orange  County,  on  the  22nd  July,  1779.  In 
the  engagement  that  ensued,  forty-four  Americans  fell  beneath  the 
tomahawk  of  the  Indian.  The  destruction  of  the  settlement  of 
Wyoming  has  been  ascribed  to  him  by  Campbell,  as  well  as  by 
other  writers,  but  proofs  were  presented  to  the  poet,  in  1822,  by  one 
of  the  sons  of  Brant,  proving  that  he  was  not  concerned  in  that 
dreadful  massacre.  He  visited  England  after  the  peace.  The 
saddest  event  of  his  life  was  the  death  of  a  son,  whom  he  killed  in 
self-defence,  when  making  a  drunken  attempt  to  murder  him. 
He  never  recovered  from  the  sorrow  and  remorse  occasioned  by 
this  act,  and  as  an  expression  of  penitence  for  a  deed  which  was 
perhaps  unavoidable,  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  British 
service,  and  surrendered  himself  to  justice,  but  Lord  Dorchester, 
the  governor  of  Canada,  would  not  accept  his  resignation.  He 
translated  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  and  the  Gospel  according 
to  St.  Mark,  into  the  Mohawk  language,  which  was  published  in 
London,  1787.     He  died  in  1807,  at  the  age  of  65  years. 
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COLONEL  LE  COMTE  DUPK6. 

This  genileiiiaii  oommanded  the  Canadian  militia  doriog  the 
siege  of  1^75^.  He  had  first  reoeived  a  oommission  from  the 
Muqaifl  Duqaesne^  governor-general  of  Canada,  as  captain.  In 
June,  1755,  he  was  appointed  major,  and  in  the  following  Novem- 
ber, lientenant-colonel.  In  oonsequenee  of  his  behavior  daring 
the  siege,  on  the  4th  March,  1778,  he  was  appointed  colonel-com- 
mandant for  the  city  and  district  of  Quebec,  by  Grcneral  Sir  Guy 
Garleton.  He  continued  in  this  extensive  command  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  his  conduct  deservedly  obtained  the  friend- 
ship, confidence  and  gratitade  of  all  the  militiamen  of  the  district. 
Hawkins  in  his  '^  I^tureof  Quebec"  relates  the  following  aneo- 
dote  of  him,  which  occnrred  in  November,  1775. 

^'The  enemy  was  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  when  three 
sergeants  of  the  Canadian  militia  formed  a  conspiracy  to  admit 
the  Americans  through  a  small  wicket  near  the  powder  magazine^ 
whe^e  one  of  them  commanded  a  guard.  Colonel  Bupr^  going 
his  rounds  one  night  about  eleven  o'clock,  became  suspicious,  and 
soon  discovered  this  plot,  and  communicated  it  to  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Cramabe  ?  The  sergeants  were  secured,  and  kept  in 
prison  until  the  following  May.  They  were  then  tried,  and  ad- 
mitted that  the  city  had  been  saved  by  the  sagacity  of  Colonel 
Dnpr^.  The  Americans  enraged  at  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  did 
aU  the  damage  they  could  to  the  colonel's  property.  Four 
hundred  were  quartered  at  his  house  and  land  near  Quebec,  which 
they  ruined.  At  his  seigniory  they  destroyed  his  flour,  and  broke 
in  pieces  his  furniture.  On  being  offered  a  grant  of  land  as  a 
remrd  for  his  ^services,  and  as  a  compensation  for  his  loss,  he  re- 
fused to  accept  it,  saying,  that  he  served  out  of  regard  to  hb 
country  and  his  king,  and  required  no  remuneration.'' 


ADMIRAL  SCHANK. 

John  Sohajnk,  a  distinguished  naval  officer,  bom  in  Fifediire, 
Scotland,  in  1740.  He  went  to  sea  in  the  British  service  when 
young,  and  in  the  first  ^erican  war  ]Le  was  employed  on  the  lakes 
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of  Canada,  where  he  displayed  great  talents  both  as  a  seaman  and 
engineer,  *  Returning  home  on  peace  taking  place,  he  obtained 
the  rank  of  post  captain.  He  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  improve- 
ment of  naval  architecture,  and  in  1793  he  published  a  treatise  on 
a  method  which  he  had  invented  of  navigating  vessels  in  shallow 
water  by  means  of  sliding  keels.  He  contributed  to  the  foundation 
of  the  society  for  the  enoouragemenc  of  naval  architecture,  and 
in  1794  he  was  nominated  agent  of  transports.  He  subsequently 
was  employed  as  an  engineer  in  superintending'the  defence  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  England.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Transport 
Board,  he  was  made  one  of  the  commissioners ;  in  1805  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  admiral ;  and  in  1822  to  that  of  admiral  of 
the  blue.  His  death  took  place  at  Dawlish,  in  Devonshire,  in 
February,  1823.  Admiral  Schank  distinguished  himself  by  several 
ingenious  inventions,  and  he  wrote  some  works  on  ship  building. 


Hon.  peter  RUSSELL 

Of  this  gentleman,  upon  whom  devolved  the  government  of 
Canada  West,  on  the  resignation  of  Major  General  Simcoe,in  1796, 
nothing  is  kiiown  except  that  he  came  to  Canada  with  General 
Simcoe  as  inspector-general,  and  became  a  member  of  the  first 
Parliament  of  that  section  of  the  province,  and  also  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council;  and  subsequently  as  the  senior  member  of  that 
body,  took  Governor  Simcoe's  place,  the  duties  of  which  he  ftdfilled 
until  1799,  when  General  Hunter  arrived  as  duly  appointed  suc- 
cessor. 

During  his  administration,  several  sound  and  healthy  meaBores 
for  die  province  were  passed  in  the  Legislature;  and  among  these 
may  be  enumerated  the  act  incorporating  the  legal  profession, 
and  that  for  establishing  trade  with  the  United  States. 


*He  built  at  Quebec,  and  oommanded  the  InflexihU,  18  guns,  and  fought  her 
against  the  revolted  colonies  on  Lake  Champlain,  October,  1776.  Many  of  her 
upper  tipiberf  were  quite  new,  having  been  grpwin^  in  the  forests  only  ten  days 
before  t|ke  hattle, 
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Sm  JOHN  HAMILTON,  Babt. 

Anothbr  name  wliioh  deaertres  to  be  honorably  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  early  history  of  the  proyince,  and  whoee  owner 
was  raised  to  rank  and  affluence  through  such  conneotionyis  that  at 
Sir  John  Hamilton^  an  able  naval  commander,  and  who  during  the 
defence  of  Quebec,  in  1775-6,  in  command  of  the  Lixardy  displayed 
such  brayery,  skill  and  energy  in  repelling  the  American  invaders, 
and  in  assisting  Sir  Guy  Carleton  in  doing  so,  that  the  king  in  177o 
eonferred  upon  him  the  honor  of  a  iMronetcy,  which  he  long 
enjoyed. 


JOSEPH  QUESNEL,  Esq., 

A  Canadian  poet,  dramatist  and  composer,  &c.,  of  some  repute, 
was  bom  in  France  in  1750,  and  died  at  Montreed  on  the  3rd  of 
July,  1809.  He  obtained  letters  of  naturalisation  firom  General 
Haldimand.  In  1788  *he  produced  '<  OoIm  et  CoKnetUy  au  le 
BatRi  Dwpiy*  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  printed  at  Quebec,  and  per- 
formed at  Montreal  in  1790 ;  ^^  Luau  et  Cecikj'  a  musical  operatta ; 
"i«»  Ripubhcains  Fraii^aUy'  a  cdmedy.  In  1805  he  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  dramatic  art,  for  the  Quebec  amateurs ;  and,  at 
dif  erent  times,  several  musical  compositions,  all  of  more  or  less 
merit.  These  pieces  were  extremely  popular  with,  and  widely 
read  by  the  French  Canadian  people. 

His  sons  made  some  figure  in  the  political  history  of  the  lower 
province.  The  Hon.  Jiute  Quesnel,  who  died  in  1842,  was  one 
of  the  chiefe  of  the  opposition  party  before  the  union,  and  became 
a  member  of  the  special  committee  )  while  the  Hon.  F.  A. 
Qnesnel,  Q.  C,  was  a  talented  pleader  at  the  bar,  and  a  member  of 
Parliament.  He  opposed  the  union  in  1823,  and,  in  1848,  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council. 
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Sm  CHARLES  DOUGLAS, 

Ak  eminent  naval  officer  ^  he  was  a  natiye  of  Seotlmd  and  first 
obtained  emptoyment  in  the  maratime  seryioe  of  Holland.  Hiia 
eiroumstanoe  operated  to  his  disadvantage  on  entering  into  tint 
Bn^ish  navy ;  however,  at  the  oommeneement  of  the  American  war, 
he  had  the  command  of  a  squadron  destined  to  act  in  the  Onlf  of 
St.  Lawrence.  His  condnot  on  that  station,  in  1776,  having 
forced  his  way  np  that  great  river,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when 
nearly  filled  with  drifting  ice,  to  the  relief  of  his  conntiymen  in 
Qael!ec,  procured  him  honors  and  promotion.  On  the  prospect  4i€ 
a  rupture  with  Spain,  in  1787,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
rear-admiral.  He  died  in  1789.  Independent  of  his  merit  in 
the  practice  of  the  more  immediate  duties  of  his  profession,  he  de- 
serves notice  on  account  of  his  important  improvement  in  the 
mode  of  firing  guns  on  board  ships,  by  means  of  lock  instead  of 
matches.  It  is  said  that  he  was  acquainted  with  six  European 
languages,  and  could  speak  them  correctly. 

Sis  grandson  is  the  present  General  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  O.C.B. 


COLONEL  DB  PEYSTER. 

GoiONBL  Abbnt  Sohuylbb  Db  Petstbr,  a  name  well  known  in 
Upper  Canada,  having  been  connected  with  that  province  in 
its  infancy,  in  various  ways,  but  principally  in  his  profession  as  a 
military  officer,  was  the  grandson  or  Uie  celebrated  Colonel 
Abraham  De  Peyster,  and  was  bom  in  New  York,  on  27ih  June, 
1736.  He  entered  the  8th  or  King's  Begiment  of  Foot  in  1755, 
served  in  various  parts  of  North  America  under  his  uncle,  Colonel 
Peter  Schuyler,  and  commanded  at  Detroit,  HichUlimackmae,  and 
various  places  in  Upper  Canada,  durine  the  American  revolution- 
ary war.  The  Indian  tribes  of  the  north-west  were  then  decidedly 
hostile  to  the  British  Gtovernment,  bu!;  the  judicious  measures 
adopted  by  Colonel  De  Peyster,  tended  to  conciliate  and  finally  to 
detach  them  entirely  from  the  American  cause.  To  his  influence 
over  the  Indians,  several  American  missionaries  and  their  ftmilies 
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wens  on  one  oooarion,  indebted  fbr  Uie  preeemtion  of  their  lives. 
Hsruig  riaen  to  the  rank  of  oolonely  mad  eonunanded  Us  regisMnt 
for  many  yearsy  he  retired  to  DnmfrieBy  Sootbuid,  the  native  town 
of  hia  wife,  where  he  rasided  nntil  hia  death.  During  the  French 
revolntioDy  he  was  inetnunental  ia  embod^ng  and  training  the  1st 
R^ljment  of  Domfriee  Vohmteera,  of  which  Bobert  Boms  was  an 
original  Bember.  He  was  on  tarns  of  friendship  with  BnmSi  who 
addreased  to  him  one  of  his  fbgitive  pieces^  and  with  wImwi  he 
•nee  carried  oa  a  poetical  conlMvewy  in  the  oolnmns  of  the 
Jhm/rie$  Jommai.  He  died  aa  ftiU  of  henora  as  of  years,  hav- 
ing held  the  king's  commission  npwnrds  of  77  yaani,  and  being 
prabaMy  at  the  time  the  oldest  ofioer  in  the  service,  in  November, 


HoK.  H.  T.  CRAMAHE. 

This  gentleman  admimstared  the  government  from  1770  to  the 
latter  part  of  1774,  daring  the  absence  of  the  ffovemor,  Sir  Qny 
Garleton.  It  was  a  most  critiod  time,  namely,  &»  passing  of  the 
"  Qaebec  Act,''  and  required  great  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
person  in  chai^  of  the  government  to  watch  over  its  mterosts,^ 
what  with  the  indignation  of  0ie  Bnffliah  commnnity  and  the 
snbtiliiy  of  the  English  colonists  setfled  in  what  is  now  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Cramahe  performed  his  high  daties  with  great  care  and 
jndicioasneas,  and  his  conduct,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Bnglish 
people  demanding  a  legidatnre  to  be  convened,  deserves  great 
credit.  We  believe  he  was  a  French  Swiss  by  birth,  and  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Council. 


Hon.  CHIEPjrUSTICE  LIVTOS. 

Kb.  LnnuB,  the  occupant  of  this  high  office,  during  our  early 
kntory,  was  a  foreigner,  and  was  bom  abroad  about  the  year  1727. 
He  resided  for  a  conriderabte  time  previoua  to  the  independence 
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of  the  United  Statee  at  Portsmoath,  New  HampBhire;  was  a 
member  of  the  Connoil  under  the  Royal  Oovemment;  bat  was  pro- 
scribed by  the  act,  1778.  Of  the  membere  of  the  Council  of  New 
Hampshire,  in  1772,  seven  were  relatives  of  the  governor. 
Having  been  left  out  of  a  commission  as  a  justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  on  the  division  of  the  province  into  counties,  when  new 
appointments  were  made,  and  dissenting  from  the  views  of  the 
Council  as  to  the  disposition  of  reserved  lands  in  grants  made  by  a 
foreign  governor,  Livius  went  to  England,  and  exhibited  to  the 
Lords  of  Trade  several  and  serious  charges  against  the  administnir 
tion  of  which  he  was  a  member.  These  charges  were  rigidly 
investigated,  but  were  finally  dismissed.  Livius  appears,  however, 
to  have  gained  much  popularity  among  those  in  New  Hampshire, 
who  were  opposed  to  the  governor,  and  who  desired  his  removal ; 
and  was  appointed  bv  their  influence  chief-justice  of  the  province. 
But  as  it  was  thought  that  the  appointment,  under  the  cironm* 
stances,  was  likely  to  produce  discord,  he  was  transferred  to  that 
of  this  province,  then  called  Quebec.  His  commission  bears  date 
May  31,  1777;  and  we  believe  he  served  until  about  1786, 
when  he  retired  to  England  where  he  died  in  1795.  Sabine  says 
of  him,  <'  Livius  would  seem  a  gentleman  of  strong  feelings."  He 
possessed  a  handsome  fortune ;  was  educated  abroad,  but  received 
an  honorary  degree  from  Harvard  University,  in  1767. 


Sib  FREDERICK  HALDIMAND,  K.B. 

Frederick  Haldimand,  lieutenant-general  in  the  British 
army,  and  once  governor  of  Canada,  a  native  of  Yierdon,  County 
of  Berne,  Switzerland,  was  one  of  those  heroes  who  owed  their 
elevated  dignity  solely  to  their  marked  superiority  of  talent. 

Those  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  serving  under  him  and 
sharing  in  his  fatigues  and  perils,  cannot  have  failed  to  have  made 
known  his  eminent  qualities,  and  the  preference  of  the  Eng* 
lish  nation,  who  confided  to  him  the  government  of  such  an  impor-> 
tant  colony  as  Canada  in  the  then  trying  and  precarious  times, 
must  justify  for  ever  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  him.  He  first 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  king  of  Sardinia ;  and,  prompted  by 
a  noble  ambition  to  instruct  himself  in  the  school  of  the  king 
of  Prussia,  he  joined  his  service,  where  after  about  three  years 
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ke  was  admitted  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Ooards,  with  the  rank  of 
lieuteBant-oolonel. 

In  1754  he  finally  entered  the  British  army,  together  with  his 
Mend  Bouquet,  both  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  to  serve  in  the 
Royal  Amenoans,  which  had  lately  been  raised. 

The  war  of  1755,  between  France  and  England,  offered  divers 
occasions  for  distinguishing  himself  and  developing  his  talents. 

He  distinguished  himself  most  signally  at  the  unfortunate  at- 
tack made  on  the  retrenchments  of  Ticondorago,  defended  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Oeneral  Montcakn,  on  the  8th  July,  1758 ;  but  where  he 
achieved  the  greatest  merit  was  in  the  defence  of  Oswego,  on  Lake 
Ontario,  and  although  little  notice  was  then  taken  of  his  exploits, 
nevertheless,  it  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  at  the  present  moment, 
no  more  than  those  of  Captains  Steiner,  de  Zurich,  Marc,  Provost, 
de  €kn^e,  Viulliamoy  de  Sausconne  et  Du  Fez,  de  Meridon,  all 
experienced  officers  serving  under  Colonel  Haldimand.  The  Bri- 
tish army,  who  was  preparing  to  lay  siege  to  Niagara  in  1759,  con- 
verted Oswego  into  a  depot  for  provisions  as  well  as  of  munitions 
of  war  for  the  campaign,  and  was  confided  to  Colonel  Haldimand. 
The  govemor-eeneral  of  Canada,  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  being 
informed  of  l£is,  sent  an  army  of  4000  men  under  the  oiders  of 
Obevalier  de  la  Come,  to  attack  that  post,  defended  ohly  by  about 
1000  men.  Tbe  fkte  of  the  whole  army  depended  upon  maintain- 
ing tMs  position,  otherwise  the  army  besieging  Niagara  would 
not  only  have  been  in  danger  of  being  surprised  by  the  Cheva- 
lier, who  would  have  marched  directly,  but  of  finding  itself 
placed  between  cross  fires,  by  another  force  of  equal  strength,  who, 
in  concert  with  the  first,  would  bave  met  at  the  same  time  to  com- 
bat the  British.  Even  supposing  that  they  could  have  resisted 
this  double  shock,  they  would  have  remained  without  provisions, 
exposed  to  hunger,  and  at  a  distance  of  200  miles  from  any  Eng- 
lish habitation. 

The  Chevalier  de  la  Come  on  appearing  before  Oswego  found  it 
very  well  entrenched,  Colonel  Haldimand  being  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  post,  took  the  necessary  precautions,  as  an  able  and 
intelligent  officer  ought  to  do,  and  this  led  to  his  safety,  and  that 
of  the  British  army  at  a  distance  of  60  miles. 

The  attack  commenced  by  600  Indians,  who  extended  themselves 
partly  in  front  of  the  entrenchments.  The  chevalier  attacked  in 
column  with  his  whole  force.  He  was  repulsed  several  times,  and 
although  he  persisted,  he  was  not  more  successful.  The  battle  lasted 
most  part  of  the  day,  while  an  attack  during  the  night  was  contem- 
plated by  the  French,  who  having  passed  the  night  under  arms, 
die  chevalier  ordered  a  retreat.  The  colonel  persuaded,  as  well  as 
his  officersy  that  death  or  glory  must  ensue,  caused  a  second  inside 
entrenchment  to  be  made  during  the  night  as  a  last  resort.  He 
sustained  his  repntiition  during  the  remainder  of  the  war,  as  may  be 
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jadged  by  his  oondnot  at  Ihe  siege  of  Montrealy  as  well  as  on  ike 
ezpeditioiis  which  followed,  between  July  and  September,  1760, 
when  that  oiiy  by  its  eapitolalion  rendered  the  British  masten  of 
all  the  Ganadas. 

Some  writers  on  Oaaada  contend,  that  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  coontry,  on  aoconnt  of  his  being  a  foreigner,  fwhich  was  nn- 
true),  he  was  totally  unfit  to  govern  a  country  of  tnis  deseriptioa, 
no  matter  what  his  reputation  was  as  a  soldier.  NeverthelesB,  he 
held  the  post  assigned  him  until  1786,  and  having  very  mei^ 
records  of  the  time  of  his  administration,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say  anything  either  to  his  credit  or  disadvantage.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  he  did  nothing  very  oatr6  from  what  we  can  learn, 
the  time  was  occupied  prindpally  in  settling  the  country  wiih  the 
United  Empire  Loyahi^  ana  the  disbanded  troops,  and  in  making 
provision  for  their  sustenance,  until  they  should  he  enabled  to  sup- 
port themselves. 

Smith  says  of  Haldimand: — '<  Various  have  been  the  opinions 
respecting  this  gentleman's  administration.  If  we  are  to  give  <»e- 
dit  to  ihe  assertions  of  some,  his  government  was  marked  by  severity ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  represented  as  having  been 
conducted  by  a  wholesome  diaripline,  necessary  at  that  time,  to 
preserve  the  public  tranquillity.  On  the  score  of  his  being  a  fo- 
reigner, many  excuses  mm  be  made  for  the  errors  of  his  adminis- 
tration. Several  actions  for  damages  for  false  imprisonmOTt  were 
instituted  against  him  in  England  ;  the  persons  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned, recovered  judgments  against  him,  whieh  were  paid  by 
government.'' 

He  was  recalled,  and  succeeded  by  Heniy  Hamilton,  Esquire. 


DUCALVET. 

PiXBSB  DiTOALVJBX,  ouc  who  figuTcs  most  considerably  in  the 
political  annals,  acquired  a  large  fortune  in  the  fiir  trade  under  the 
French  domination,  and  remained  in  the  country  after  the  con- 
quest. Canada  was  administered  according  to  the  French  laws 
until  the  peace  of  Versailles,  in  1768.  •  The  ensuing  year,  it  was  ad- 
ministered accordii^  to  the  English  laws ;  and  the  Canadians  were 
removed  from  their  offices  by  reason  of  their  reU^n.  Beins  a 
Htt^not,  Ducalvet  did  not  share  in  this,  and  was  appointed  a 
jusUoe  of  the  f^^  afi4  magistrate.    Bis  oompatriote  oould  not 
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be  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar ;  to  remedy  tbis  injustice  he 
tried,  as  did  the  Intendent  Baudot  in  former  times,  to  reconcile 
the  parties.     The  tribunal  under  his  jurisdiction  was  the  soul  of 
justice,  and  this  was  denied  to  the  Canadians  every  where.     But 
it  was  mostly  a0  moYcr  of  the  constitution  that  Ducalvet  became 
so  celebrated.     He  declared  open  war  against  the  administrative 
system,  which  reigned  under  the  Legislative  Council,  and  which 
he  thought  was  infected  with  despotic  doctrines,  as  yM\  as  against 
Sir  Frederick  Haldimand,  the  governor,  personally  ;  he  demand- 
ed for  the  Canadians  the  rights  of  British  subjects  as  he  undei^ 
stood  them ;  and  drew  up  a  plan  of  a  constitution  in  every  respect 
like  that  which  was  granted  in  1791^  but  without  the  university 
and  the  regiment  of  two  battalions  clauses.     He  boldly  prosecuted 
EUdimand  in  England,  who  afterwards  incarcerated  him  for  treason, 
merely  upon  documentary  evidence;  and  at  the  same  time  reclaimed 
of  Benjamin   Franklin,  at  Paris,  the  payment  of  what  he  had 
furnished  Congress.     He  published  in  London  the  "Letter  to  the 
Canadiomtj*  and  the  "Appeal  to  the  Justice  of  the  State"  addressed 
to  the  king,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  ministers  and  members 
of  Parliament.     His  writings  are  powerful,  and  possess  a  sharp 
Uiongh  unpolished  eloquence.     The  ez-Jesuit  of  Quebec,  (Bou- 
baud)  is  believed  to  have  assisted  him  in  his  labors.     Ducalvet 
went  twice  to  England ;  the  first  time  in  1788,  accompanied  by  his 
only  son,  bom  in  1773,  aged  10  years  ;  his  wife,  Louise  Jusseaume 
had  died  in  1774.     He  left  his  child  in  London.     He  remained  in 
Canada  from  1785  to  1786,  and  returned  to  England  in  the  month 
of  January,  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  his  accusations  against 
Haldimand,  but  it  appears  that  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  foun- 
dered at  sea.    P.  I)ucalvet,  the  son,  remaining  in  London,  was 
still  living  in  1796.     It  was  ascertained  that  he  had  not  been 
thrown  overboard,  and  his  mother  escaped  from  becoming  distract- 
ed with  such  cruel  terrors,  as  were  imagined  by  M.  Barthe.     The 
world  will  not  pass  judgment  on  Du^vet  in  the  same  point  of 
view.     Those,  whose  loyuty  to  government  is  established  beyond 
doubt,  will  be   against  him  ;  while  those  who  do  not  admire  the 
SritLeJi  Constitution,  or  who  deplore  the  results,  which  had  been  or 
may  be  derived  therefrom  in  Canada,  may  be  little  thankful  to  him ; 
although  they  should  remember  that  to  demand  it  he  allied  himself 
with  the  British  of  the  colony  and  the  loyal  Americans.     Those^ 
on  the  other  hand,  who  admire  that  form  of  government,  may  con- 
sider themselves  as  indebted  to  him ;  they  will  remember  that  it 
irafl  to  obtain  this  for  them  that  he  sacrificed  his  fortune,  and  that 
he  even  perished  in   furtherance  of  his  efforts  in  this  political 
straggle.     "  Small  in  stature,  of  good  figure,  noble  appearance,  and 
of  a  warm  heart,  he  partook  of  the  character  of  the  great  men  of 
Rome  and  Sparta  in  Uieir  best  times '"  so  says  one  of  his  friends. 
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HENRY  HAMILTON,  Esq. 

This  gentleman  became  lieutenant-governor  of  Quebec,  on  the 
recall  of  SirTrederick  Haldimand,  in  1785.  Previous  to  bis  con- 
nection with  Canada,  be  bad  served  in  tbe  Britisb  army,  but  bad 
retired  from  tbe  service,  on  peace  being  concluded  between  Eng- 
land and  tbe  European  powers. 

He  administered  only  one  year,  but  tbat  year  brougbt  fortb  a  good 
deal  tbat  was  beneficial  to  tbe  province,  sucb  as  tbe  first  entering 
on  tbe  Statute  Book  of  tbe  law  of  Haheas  Corpm,  wbicb  gave  gen- 
eral satisfaction,  not  only  to  tbe  Englisb,  but  also  to  tbe  French 
portion  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Ouy  Carleton,  who  bad  been 
raised  to  tbe  peerage  as  Lord  Dorchester,  and  came  to  govern  Can- 
ada for  tbe  second  time.  He  returned  to  England,  but  sbortlv  af- 
terwards was  appointed  governor  of  Dominica,  an  office  which  he 
filled  with  great  ability  and  integrity.     He  died  at  Anugua  in  Sep- 


tember, 1776. 


Hon.  CHIEFJUSTICE  SMITH. 

Hon.  William  Smith  was  bom  at  New  York  on  tbe  26th  of 
June,  1728.  His  father,  a  lawyer  of  eminence  in  that  province,  be- 
came a  member  of  his  Majesty's  council,  and  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed judge  of  tbe  court  of  King's  Bench.  Judge  Smith  left 
many  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

Mr.  Smith  was  thus  descended  from  a  respectable  family  in  the  pro- 
vince, and  his  fisither  perceiving  that  he  evinced  considerable  talent 
in  his  youth,  sent  him  early  to  a  grammar  school  at  New  York.  At 
school  he  was  an  extraordinary  proficient,  and,  when  sufficiently  in^ 
structed,  was  sent  to  Yale  College,  tt  New  Haven,  in  Connecticut^ 
where  he  distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his  learning  and  assi^ 
duity,  tbat  he  obtained  the  degree  of  A.M.  at  a  very  earlv  age.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  ancienc  writers,  particularly  with  the 
dreek  philosophers,  whose  history  b#  read  in  their  native  language, 
whU^  be  miderstopd  suAoient  of  tbe  Hebrew  to  become  fiuniliar 
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with  many  tlmigs  in  the  Babbinioal  learning.  He  made  the  study 
of  divinily  a  chief  parsnit,  and  those  who  read  what  he  had  writ- 
ten on  this  important  subject,  were  astonished  at  his  knowledge  of 
the  seriptureSy  while  to  many  it  appeared  incredible  that  one  man 
should  have  acquired  in  a  few  years  such  variety  of  knowledge  in 
matters  unconnected  with  his  immediate  avocations. 

He  had  great  readiness  in  arithmetic,  was  an  excellent  mathema- 
tician, and  in  medicine  was  so  well  informed,  that  several  eminent 
physicians  of  his  native  state  have  declared  that  in  answer  to  sev- 
end  questions  propounded  to  him  on  this  science,  he  had  discovered 
great  judgment,  as  well  as  minute  knowledge;  indeed  he  under- 
stood almost  as  much  of  the  general  principles  of  the  healing  art 
as  speculation  without  practice  could  enable  him. 

He  was  a  devout  Christian,  a  sincere  Protestant,  and  tolerant  and 
just  to  those  from  whom  he  differed  most.  He  used  constantly  to 
worship  God  in  his  family,  performing  its  duties  always  himself. 

Having  spent  several  years  at  college,  Mr.  Smith  repaired  to  his 
native  city,  where  he  studied  law,  and  afler  being  called  to  the 
bar,  he  entered  it  with  a  very  extensive  practice ;  he  was  above  the 
mean  appetite  of  loving  money,  for  if  he  saw  a  cause  was  unjust,  he 
would  state  that  it  was  so,  and  if  the  litigant  parties  persisted  in  their 
respective  views,  he  would  desire  them  to  seek  another  counsellor ; 
if  he  found  the  cause  doubtful,  he  always  advised  his  client  to  com- 
promise. When  differences  were  referred  to  him,  which  he  settled, 
he  would  receive  no  reward,  though  offered  it  by  both  parties,  con- 
sidering himself  in  these  cases  as  a  judge ;  observing  that ''  a  judge 
ought  to  take  no  money."  He  was  an  eloquent  speiu^er,  remarkable 
for  the  soundness  of  his  law  opinions,  many  of  which  are  collected 
and  recorded  in  a  book  by  Chalmers,  entitled  ^^Opinums  of  Emir, 
neni  Lawyers,"  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Robertson  the  his- 
torian of  America,  and  of  many  other  literary  characters  of  that  day. 
He  was  appointed  a  member  of  his  Majenty^s  council  as  early  as 
the  year  176§,  where  his  attendance  was  regular,  his  integrity  un- 
questioned, and  his  loyalty  firm  to  his  king ;  and  when  the  lower- 
ing elouds,  caused  by  the  Stamp  Act,  began  to  spread  over  the  con- 
tinent, he  saw  the  cuinger  likely  to  result  from  the  measure,  and 
drew  up  apian  of  union  of  all  his  Majesty's  colonies,  which  if  it 
hmd  been  then  adopted,  might  have  prevented  the  civil  war  that  en- 
waedj  and  the  dismemberment  of  the  British  Empire  in  America. 

The  direct  tax  that  was  devised  by  Parliament  in  1764,  was  the 
origin  of  the  controversy ;  both  countries  resorted  to  the  constitu- 
tion for  arguments  in  support  of  tenets  diametrically  opposite  to 
eaeh  other ;  on  the  part  of  America  there  was  a  claim  set  up  to  all 
the  ri^ts  of  Englisnmen,  and  it  was  inferred  that  no  tax  could  be 
laid  upon  them  without  the  consent  of  their  assemblies.  Great  Bri- 
tain on  the  other  hand  attempted  to  justify  her  measures  by 
admiiting  the  principle,  but  denying  the  consequence;  she  oonr 
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tended  that  America  was  virtually  represented  by  the  Commons  of 
Great  Britain.  Mr.  Smith  proposed  a  plan  of  union  of  all  the  eolo- 
nies  friendly  to  the  great  whole,  and  linking  them  and  Great  Bri- 
tain together  by  the  most  indissoluble  ties ;  all  requisitions  for  aid 
and  supplies  for  general  purposes^  had  been  formerly  addressed  to 
the  several  provincial  assemblies ;  it  was  now  proposed  this  should 
be  made  to  the  general  government.  It  was  not,  however,  intended 
to  emancipate  the  assemblies^  but  that  there  should  be  a  lord4ieu- 
tenant  as  in  Ireland,  and  a  council  of  at  least  twenty-four  members, 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  or  the  House  of  Commons,  consisting  of 
deputies  chosen  by  their  respective  assemblies,  to  meet  at  the  cen- 
triJ  province  of  New  York,  as  the  parliament  of  North  America.  To 
this  body  it  was  proposed  all  the  royal  requisitions  for  aids  were  to 
be  made^  and  they  were  to  have  authority  to  grant  for  all,  to  settle 
the  quotas  for  each,  leaving  the  ways  and  means  to  their  separate 
consideration,  unless  in  case  of  default.  The  members  of  the  coun- 
cil were  to  depend  upon  the  royal  pleasure,  but,  to  preserve  inde- 
pendency, they  were  to  be  men  of  fortune,  and  hold  their  places 
for  life,  with  some  honorable  distinction  to  their  families,  as  a  lure 
to  prevent  the  office  falling  into  contempt. 

The  number  of  deputies  was  to  be  proportioned  to  ihe  oompar&- 
tive  weight  and  abilities  of  the  colonies  they  represented.  The  two 
Floridas,  Rhode  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Georgia,  to  have  five 
each ;  New  Hampshire,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  and  Quebec,  each 
seven ;  South  Carolina  and  New  Jersey,  each  eleven ;  New  York, 
Pennsylvania;  and  Connecticut,  each  twelve ;  and  Massachusetts 
Bay  and  Virginia,  each  fifteen.  The  whole  house  would  thus  con- 
sist of  one  hundred  and  forty-one  members,  a  small  number  when 
^e  importance  of  the  trust  was  considered,  but  to  be  increased 
when  the  colonies  became  more  populous  and  desired  it.  The 
Grown  to  retain  its  ancient  negative,  and  the  British  Parliament 
its  legislative  supremacy  in  all  cases  relative  to  life,  liberty,  and 
property,  except  in  the  matter  of  taxations  for  general  aids,  or  for 
immediate  support  of  the  American  government.  A  dignified 
government  like  this,  it  was  supposed,  would  produce  unspeakable 
advantages  by  making  the  colonies  better  known,  and  that  it  would 
correct  the  many  disorders  that  had  crept  into  some  of  the  colo- 
nial constitutions,  dangerous  in  some  instances  to  the  colonists 
themselves,  and  their  British  creditors,  and  derogative  of  the  first 
rights  and  many  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Grown,  most  friendly 
to  peace  and  good  order. 

The  minister,  G.  Grenville,  approved  of  the  plan,  but  never 
brought  it  forward  in  Parliament;  and  thus  things  remained 
until  Great  Britain,  in  1775,  determined  to  tax  the  colonies 
without  their  consent.  Mr.  Smith  deeply  deplored  the  conten- 
tions that  afterwards  took  place,  and  long  before  the  civil  war 
broke  out,  exerted  every  means  in  his  power  to  avert  ic. 
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Oeneral  Tryon^  the  goveraor  of  New  York^  finding  it  no 
longer  safe  to  remain  in  the  oity,  embarked  on  board  the 
Ihchess  of  Oordouj  signifying  to  the  oouncil  that  he  would  not 
meet  them  again  in  public  business;  leaving  each  member 
to  retire  when  he  pleased.  Mr.  Smith  then  repaired  to  his 
country  seat  at  Haverstraw,  about  forty  miles  from  New  York.  He 
was  not  long  there  before  he  was  summoned,  3rd  June,  1777,  to 
attend  the  council  of  safety  at  Kingston,  and  being  introduced  be- 
fore them,  he  was  asked  whether  he  considered  himself  a  subject  of 
the  Independent  States  of  America  ?  To  which  he  replied,  that  he 
did  not  conceive  himself  discharged  from  his  oaths  of  fidelity  to  the 
Grown  of  Great  Britain )  upon  which  an  order  was  immediately 
made  by  the  board,  of  the  7Ui  of  June,  ordering  him  to  be  confin- 
ed within  the  manor  of  Livingston,  where  he  remained  until  he 
was  sent  into  New  York,  by  a  fiag,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Colonel  Burr,  by  order  of  General  Washington. 

Mr.  Smith  remained  at  New  York  till  the  evacuation  of  that 
city  by  the  king's  troops,  and  went  to  England  with  Sir  Guv  Carle- 
ton,  the  then  commander-in-chief.  He  there  remained  until  he  was 
appointed  chief-justice  of  Canada,  in  November,  1786,  and  con- 
tinued to  hold  that  station  until  he  died,  on  the  3rd  November, 
1793.  He  thus  held  his  office  as  chief-justice  for  seven  years, 
managing  the  court  and  all  proceedings  in  it,  with  singular  justice. 
It  was  oj^rved  by  the  whole  country,  how  much  he  raised  its  re- 
putation )  and  those  who  held  places  and  offices  in  it,  all  declared, 
the  impartiality  of  his  justice,  his  generosity,  his  vast  dilligence, 
and  his  great  exactness  in  trials.  It  was  customary  before  his  time, 
that  all  prisoners  should  be  brought  into  court^  in  the  custody  of  a 
party  of  soldiers ;  he  disapproved  of  this,  and  established,  for  the 
first  time,  the  appointment  of  constables,  ordering  them  to  be  pro- 
vided with  their  batons  of  office,  which  has  been  continued  over 
ance.  He  was  taken  with  a  shivering  fit  in  court,  and  it  was  suc- 
ceeded by  an  ardent  fever,  which  no  medical  skill  could  arrest  or 
destroy.  A  day  before  his  death,  he  desired  one  of  his  children  to 
send  round  to  the  clergymen  of  each  communion  a  declaration  to  be 
read  in  the  several  churches,  of  his  firm  belief  in  the  Divinity  of 
his  Saviour. 

As  a  Christian,  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  patterns  of  the  time 
in  which  he  lived ;  and,  in  his  public  employments,  either  when  at 
the  bar,  or  on  the  bench,  was  equally  distinguished  as  a  model  of 
Christian  perfection. 
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Sib  ALEXANDER  MACKENZIE. 

This  ingenioufl  and  energetic  trayeller  and  discoyerer  was  origi- 
nally a  Canadian  merchant.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known ;  bat 
he  was  a  native  of  Inverness,  and  a  traveller  of  considerable  talent 
and  perseverance,  connected  with  the  North  West  Fur  Company,  in 
the  employ  of  Mr.  Gregory.  In  1789,  he  set  out  to  explore  the 
country  to  the  north,  nearly  midway  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
Hudson's  Bay,  from  a  station  at  the  head  of  the  Aihabaska  Lake. 
He  discovered  the  great  river,  which  bears  his  name,  falling  into 
the  Polar  Sea.  He  undertook  a  second  journey  three  years  after- 
wards, to  reach  the  Peace  River ;  he  succeeded,  and  was  the  first 
European  who  ever  crossed  from  sea  to  sea,  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  vast  American  continent  to  the  northward,  which  he  completed 
from  Fort  Ghipiowyan  in  eleven  months. 


WILLIAM  BERCZY,  Esq. 

William  Bergzy,  a  name  well  known  in  Upper  Canada,  was 
bom  in  Saxony,  about  the  years  1747-8.  While  he  was  still  quite 
young,  his  father  removed  to  Vienna  with  his  fiimily.  We  find  by 
the  copy  of  a  letter,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  dated  at  Hanover^ 
13th  February,  1792,  that  he  was  not  of  an  "  indiflerent"  family, 
well  known  in  Germany;  that  his  father  was  employed  in  the' 
diplomatic  corps  of  the  German  Empire,  and  that  others  of  his 
relations  were,  at  that  time,  and  had  been  previously,  members  of 
the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  Empire,  and  that  his  uncle  had  been 
for  more  than  forty  years  minister  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  at 
the  Imperial  Court  of  Vienna.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Leipsic  and  Jeva,  and  was  destined  by  his  father  to  follow  in  his 
path;  but  imbued  by  a  feeling  of  independence,  and  the  ideas 
prevalent  in  those  days,  he  preferred  choosing  a  career  for  himself. 
He  left  his  home,  travelled  in  Poland,  Hungary,  Croatia,  and  the 
adjoining  countries.  From  thence  he  went  to  Italy  and  Switser- 
land,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Miss  Charlotte  AUemapdy 
whom  he  married  on  the  15th  of  December,  1785.    She  was  of 
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respectable  parentage  in  Switaerlsnd,  several  of  her  paternal  nnoles 
bdng  men  of  letters,  of  some  celebrity,  one  of  them  a  professor  of 
the  nniyersity  of  Leyden,  and  another  a  professor  of  a  literary 
institntion  at  Lansanne,  of  whom  favorable  mention  is  made  by 
the  celebrated  historian,  Gibbon,  in  his  Memairi.  After  his 
marriage,  he  returned  to  Itoly,  from  whence,  in  the  year  1790,  he 
went  to  London,  in  England,  when  his  son  William  was  bom,  6th 
January,  1791.  Here  he  was  engaged  as  agent  by  an  association, 
of  which  Sir  William  Poltney  (afterwards  Earl  of  Bath,)  was  the 
principal,  who  were  owners  of  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Genesee 
connl^,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  America,  to  procure  people 
from  Germany,  to  settle  on  those  lands.  Having  procured  a  num- 
ber of  emigrants,  in  the  year  1792,  he  set  sail  from  Hamburg  with 
about  sixty  German  families,  and  after  a  tedious  passage,  landed  them 
at  Philadelphia.  From  thence  he  waa  to  convey  them  to  their  place 
of  destination,  on  the  Genesee  lands ;  but^as  a  great  part  of  the 
country  he  had  to  go  through  was  still  uninhabited,  he  opened  a 
wa^on  road  by  the  aid  of  his  people,  of  upwards  of  one  hundred 
miles  in  length,  through  the  forests,  and  finally  established  them 
on  their  lands  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  Differences  having 
arisen  between  Mr.  Berczy  and  a  Mr.  Charles  Williamson,  the 
chief  agent  of  the  association,  he  felt  himself  compelled,  in  the 
year  1793,  to  institute  an  action  of  damages  against  that  agent, 
and  the  proprietors  of  the  Genesee  lands,  which  having  resulted  in 
his  favor,  he  determined  to -withdraw  his  people,  and  settle  with 
them  in  Upper  Canada,  where  he  had  learnea,  through  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  governor  of  that  province,  published  in  1792,  as 
well  as  from  other  sources,  that  advantageous  offers  were  made  to 
leaders  of  famUies  desirous  of  settling  there.  He,  in  consequence 
formed  an  association  with  some  gentlemen  at  New  York,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  out  emigrants  from  Germany,  if  &vorable 
arrangements  could  be  effected  with  the  Canadian  government. 
Immediately  after  he  proceeded  to  Niagara,  in  Upper  Canada,  at 
that  time  the  head-quarters  of  the  government,  called  on  Governor 
Simcoe,  to  whom  he  proposed,  not  only  to  bring  the  people  he  had 
already  at  the  Genesee,  but  to  introduce  a  much  larger  number 
from  Germany,  if  he  could  get  lands  for  their  settlement,  on  such 
conditions  as  would  indemnify  the  associations  of  which  he  was  a 
member  for  their  outlay  in  carrying  out  their  project.  Having 
pitched  upon  the  townships  of  Markham,  in  the  rear  of  the  town 
of  York,  he  brought  his  people  from  the  Genesee,  amounting  to 
sixty-four  families.  The  town  of  York,  now  Toronto,  at  that 
period,  was  scarcely  inhabited,  and  the  whole  country  back,  was  a 
dense  wilderness ;  he  therefore,  had  to  find  a  way  to  convey  his 
people  and  their  effects  to  their  future  residence,  and  at  once  set 
to  work  in  opening  the  road,  as  far  as  Gwillimbury,  now  known  as 
Yonge  Street^  and  from  thet^e  to  his  township.    As  it  may  be 
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intereBting  to  some  peraoM  at  tluB  (ime,  to  know  who  was  the  aotnal 
projector  of  that  road,  we  insert  below,  a  letter  from  Mr.  (after- 
ward Sir)  Dayid  William  Smith,  then  acting  Biirveyor^general, 
dated  at  York,  11th  of  October,  1794,  in  which  he  writes  to  Mr. 
Bercsy. 

"Dear  Sir. — In  order  that  yon  may  be  acquainted  with  the 
method  which  has  been  taken  in  opening  Dnndas  street,  I  enclose 
to  yon  Mr.  Jones's  letter  on  that  subject,  in  hopes  it  may  be  of 
assistance  to  yon  in  the  opening  of  Yonge  Street.^' 
(Signed)  "  J).  W.  Smith, 

Acting  Surveyor-General." 

The  survejr  of  the  township  of  Markham  haying  been  completed 
in  May,  1795,  Mr.  Berozy  applied  for  the  government  patents  for 
his  land ;  he  was  however  put-off  at  first  by  being  told  that  his  set- 
tlers being  aliens,  could  not  yet  receive  their  deeds,  and  subsequently, 
other  reasons  were  alleged,  until,  in  the  year  1797,  all  grants  of  a 
similar  nature  were  recinded,  on  the  plea  that  the  grantees  had  not 
complied  with  the  conditions  of  settlement  required  by  the  govern- 
ment. Having,  in  vain,  endeavored  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  this  order, 
which  ought  not  to  have  applied  to  his  particular  case,  as  he  had  been 
the  only  one  of  the  numerous  grantees  who  had  complied  with  the 
conditions  of  settlement,  he,  as  a  last  resort,  in  the  year  1799,  went 
to  England,  to  lay  his  case  before  the  Imperial  Government  ]  and 
after  a  delav  of  nearly  two  years,  at  last  brought  his  business  to  a 
favorable  termination ;  but  in  this  also,  he  was  ultimately  disap- 
pointed, for  he  never  obtained  the  titles  to  the  lands  he  had  so 
dearly  bought  by  years  of  toil,  and  great  outlay  of  money,  not  all 
his  own,  it  is  true,  but  all  that  he  did  possess. 

On  his  return  from*  prosecuting  his  claim  in  England,  in  the 
aatnmn  of  1801,  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed,  was  unfortunately 
forced  b^  stress  of  weather,  to  put  into  the  Bay  of  ChaJeurs,  in 
the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  where  he  had  to  remain  until  the 
middle  of  February,  1802,  when,  at  the  age  of  about  fifby-five  years, 
he  set  out  on  snow  shoes,  a  mode  of  travel  he  had  never  before 
practiced,  and  crossed  the  wilderness,  on  his  way  to  Quebec,  which 
he  reached  on  the  8th  of  March  following. 

His  efibrts  to  obtain  the  justice,  to  which  he  considered  himself 
entitled,  after  his  return  to  Upper  Canada,  having  failed,  he  finally 
left  that  province,  to  reside  at  Montreal,  in  the  year  1805. 

The  expenses  caused  by  his  unfortunate  undertaking,  having 
principally  fallen  on  him,  as  the  only  responsible  person  in  this 
country,  he  found  himself,  after  settling  with  his  creditors,  left 
without  means  of  support ;  he  was  consequently  forced  to  avail 
himself  of  his  talent  for  painting,  to  earn  by  that  means  a  living 
for  himself  and  his  family. 

In  the  spring  of  1812,  he  left  Montreal,  on  a  journey  to  New 
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York,  in  the  bope  of  obtaining  some  indemnification  from  bis 
fonner  asBoeiates,  in  the  land  bnsinesB  already  mentioned^  some  of 
wbom  were  still  living  in  tbat  city^  and  also  witb  the  view  of 
publishing  a  statistical  account  of  the  provinces  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada^  which  he  bad  completed,  during  the  leisure  mo- 
ments allowed  him,  from  bis  other  almost  incessant  occupations. 
When  he  left  Montreal,  be  bad  just  partially  recovered  from  a 
severe  attack  of  illness,  the  seeds  of  which  be  carried  with  him 
on  his  journey,  and  from  the  effects  of  which,  in  the  winter  of 
1813,  he  died  at  New  York,  having  been  kindly  cared  for  by  some 
of  his  old  friends,  during  his  last  illness. 

It  does  not  appear  tbat  be  realized  the  projects  be  bad  in  view, 
by  going  to  New  York,  which  probably  failed,  owing  to  his  state  of 
Ul  health;  nor  did  the  family  find  among  the  papers  they  recovered, 
after  the  termination  of  the  war,*  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  bis  work  on  the  Canadas,  which  possibly  may  have 
been  appropriated  by  some  person  unknown  to  them. 

Thus  ended  the  career  of  a  gentleman,  who  bad  devoted  many 
years  of  bis  life,  in  the  bope  of  benefiting  bis  countrymen  in 
Germany,  by  removing  them  to  America,  where  they  might  enjoy 
freer  institutions  and  greater  liberty  than  in  their  native  land, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  be  bad  hoped  to  realize  a  competence  for 
himself;  but  who,  through  the  jealousy  and  injustice  of  some  of 
his  fellow  creatures,  bad  bis  life  embittered  by  disappointment  and 
pecuniary  difficulties. 

His  son  was  the  late  Charles  Albert  Berczy,  bom  at  Niagara, 
G.  W.,  22nd  August,  1794.  He  entered  the  commissariat  during 
the  war  of  1812,  and  rose  to  be  acting  deputy  assistant-commis- 
sary-general. He  afterwards  became  a  justice  of  the  peace  and 
postmaster  of  Toronto,  where  he  died  in  June,  1858,  after  a  life  of 
usefulness  and  honor.  He  was  one  of  the  first  projectors  of  the 
Northern  Railway  and  a  large  stockholder.  He  married  Miss 
Anne  Eliza  Finch,  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  Stace  Finch,  Esq., 
of  Greenwich,  England,  an  officer  in  the  Field  Train.  She,  witb  a 
large  family,  survives  him 


Sir  ALURED  CLARKE,  G.C.B. 

This  gallant  soldier  and  gentleman,  who  administered  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  province  of  Quebec,  as  lieutenant-governor,  from 
1792  to  1798,  during  the  absence  of  Lord  Dorchester,  was  a 
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eelebrated  military  oommander,  who  afterwards  rose  to  the  highest 
honors  and  dbtinotion,  in  the  servioe  of  hb  country.  He  was 
probably  of  the  family,  one  of  whom  was  Alnred  Clarke^  D.D., 
who  died  Dean  of  Exeter,  in  May  1742.  His  stay  in  Canada  was 
not  a  long  one ;  he  opened  and  closed  one  session  of  parliament^ 
did  some  good  public  business,  and  that  was  all.  Smith  says  of 
him,  that  ''  his  administration  was  a  mild  one,  and  his  deportment 
that  of  a  gentleman .'' 

Previous  to  his  connexion  with  us,  he  had  been  governor  of 
Jamaica ;  after  he  left  Canada,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  command 
ot  an  expedition  against  the  Cape  of  Gh)od  Hope,  which  he  reduced^ 
and  was  knighted  by  the  king.  In  1795  he  proceeded  to  India, 
and  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  Madras.  In  1797,  he 
gave  up  that  command  to  take  that  of  Bengal,  as  also  the  governor- 
ship, and  commanded  the  army  in  Lucknow,  which  deposed  the 
Nabob,  Yiser  Ally,  and  placed  Sandut  Ally  on  the  musnud  of 
Oude ;  shortly  afterwards  in  September,  he  was  named  to  the  high 
and  honorable  post  of  govemor-generid  of  India,  and  only 
resigned  in  April  1798,  to  Lord  Mornington,  when  in  May  of  the 
same  year,  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in 
India.  This  distinguished  mark  of  honor  he  resigpiied  in  1801,  and 
on  returning  to  En^and  in  1802,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  general. 
In  July,  1830,  he  was  made  a  field  marshal ;  and  in  September, 
1832,  closed  a  long  and  distinguished  life,  in  the  services  of  his 
king  and  country,  after  having  raised  himself  to  one  of  ihe 
proudest  positions  in  England. 


Hon.  JOHN  HALE. 

The  subject  of  this  brief  notice,  who  died  in  December,  1838, 
was  a  member  of  the  Lower  Canadian  Legislative  Council,  and 
receiver-general  of  that  province. 

Mr.  Hale  belonged  to  an  ancient  and  distinguished  family  in  the 
north  of  England,  and  was  allied  by  marriage,  to  the  family  of  the 
late  Lord  Amherst,  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in 
America,  who  received  the  capitulation  of  Canada,  at  Montreal,  in 
1760.  He  was  brother-in-law,  we  believe,  of  the  late  Earl  Amherst, 
late  governor  of  India. 

We  do  not  know  exactly  when  Mr.  Hale  came  to  Canada,  but  he 
was  here  in  1794,  with  his  late  Royal  Highness  Prince  Edward. 
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After  BomeabBenee  from  Oanada,  Mr.  Hale  retomed  as  paymaster- 
general  of  the  forces,  which  office  he  held  till  it  was  merged  in  the 
dnties  of  the  commissariat  He  purchased  from  the  De  lAnandi^ 
fimiily,  the  seigniory  of  Ste.  Anne  de  la  Parade,  and  lived  some 
years  at  the  domain,  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  inhabitants, 
amongst  whom  he  introduced  several  improvements.  In  1824,  he 
was  appointed  aoting  receiver-general,  which  office  he  held  till 
the  time  of  his*deaih,  the  duties  being  discharged  during  the  infir- 
mities of  his  last  illness,  by  his  son,  Jeffrey  Hale,  Esquire. 

Mr.  Hale  was  of  the  old  school,  with  the  usual  liberality  and  inde 
pendence  of  an  English  gentleman  ;  he  had  some  strong  hereditary 
feeling  about  thec^ui^of  a  public  officer,  which,  we  apprehend,  w^re 
better  securities  than  the  stoictest  laws  and  superintendence  in  those 
times  when  offices  were  frequently  sought  and  obtained  through  in- 
trigue and  popular  favor.  No  one  even  doubted  Mr.  Hale's  correct 
discharge  of  die  duties  of  his  situation.  He  neither  gave  nor  asked 
for  favors,  ever  prepared  and  punctual  to  do  all  that  he  was  au- 
thorized  to  do,  acconung  to  the  regular  course  and  the  responsibili- 
ties of  his  office. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  SIMCOE^ 

LisuTEN ant-General  John  Gbaves  Simooe,  the  first  go- 
vernor of  Upper  Canada,  and  the  chief  instrument  in  settling  and 
establishing  that  most  fiourishing  and  prosperous  of  her  Majesty^s 
dependencies.  He  was  born  at  the  town  of  Cotterstock,  North- 
amptonshire, England,  in  1752,  and  was  the  son  of  Captain  John 
Simcoe,  commander  of  H.  M.  S.  Pembroke,  who  was  kiUed  at  Que- 
bec, in  tho  execution  of  his  duty,  in  the  vear  1759,  whilst  assist- 
ing the  ever  glorious  Wolfe  in  his  siege  of  that  city.  He  died  at 
the  comparatively  early  age  of  45,  leaving  a  wife  and  two  children  to 
mourn  and  lament  the  loss  of  ^^  an  indulgent  husband,  a  tender  pa- 
rent, and  sincere  friend.''  * 

From  a  memoir  prefixed  to  Colonel  Simcoe's  MUUary  Journal^ 
Bartlett  &  Wilford,  New  York,  1844,  we  make  a  few  extracts  con- 
cerning the  illustrious  father  of  the  subject  of  this  notice. 

<<  Though  bred  in  the  navy,  and  highly  esteemed  as  an  excel- 
lent officer,  Gaptun  Simcoe  was  peculiarly  partial  to  the  military 
service,  and  is  said  to  have  left  behind  him  a  valuable  treatise 

*yid6  epitaph  to  0»pt.  Simcoe's  memery  in  St  Andrew's  Ohurcb,  Cotterstoek. 
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on  tactics  in  tliat  profession.  The  most  striking  oconrrence  of 
his  life,  arose  however,  it  b  said  from  an  accident;  improved  in  a 
manner  peculiar  to  genius,  and  extensive  professional  knowledge. 
The  story  is  that  he  was  token  prisoner  by  the  French  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  carried  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  As  his  character  was 
little  known,  he  was  watched  only  to  prevent  his  escape ;  but, 
from  his  observations  in  the  voyage  to  Quebec,  and  the  little  inci- 
dental information  which  he  was  able  to  obtain,  he  constructed 
a  chart  of  that  river,  and  carried  up  General  Wolfe  to  his  famous 
attack  upon  the  Canadian  capital.  He  was  promoted  to  a  cap- 
taincy, in  1743,  at  the  age  of  twenty*nine.  Upon  the  trial  of 
Admiral  Byng,  in  1756-7,  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  court- 
martial  convened  for  that  purpose,  and  was  then  aged  forty-two 
years." 

Of  the  two  children  left  by  Captain  Simcoe,  as  a  legacv  to  the 
wide  world,  John  Graves,  was  the  elder;  and,  as  his  brother  was 
drowned  shortly  afterwards,  he  became  the  only  surviving  son. 

On  young  Simcoe  first  going  to  school  at  Exeter,  (whither  his 
mother  had  removed,)  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  he  attracted 
considerable  notice  from  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  for  his 
proficiency  in  everything  that  the  school  taught }  and  he  was  un- 
doubtedly the  dux  of  the  school.  Outside  as  well  as  inside,  he 
was  champion  in  all  the  manly  games  resorted  to  at  an  English 
school. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  removed  to  Eton.  Here  he 
acquired  new  honors.  He  read  history  with  avidity,  and  was 
well  versed  in  everything  appertaining  to  the  wars  and  battles  of 
his  country.  We  are  told,  that  young  as  he  was,  he  was  bold  and 
daring  in  everything  he  took  in  hand,  and  was  formed  by  nature  to 
be  a  soldier. 

After  remaining  at  Eton  a  short  time,  he  was  removed  to  Mere- 
ton  College,  Oxford.  From  college,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  he 
entered  the  army,  either  he  or  his  guardians  having  selected  that 
glorious  profession  for  him.  He  was  appointed  to  an  ensigncy  in  the 
85th  regiment  of  the  line  -,  and  as  hostilities  had  already  commenced 
with  the  United  States  of  America,  he  was  despatched  to  the  seat 
of  war,  to  join  his  regiment.  He  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  day  of 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  took  an  active  part  afterwards,  as 
may  be  seen,  in  the  great  American  war,  when  the  American  colo- 
nists threw  off  their  allegiance  to  Great  Britain,  and  declared  them- 
selves independent. 

Ensign  Simcoe,  having  served  some  time  as  adjutant  to  his  own 
regiment,  purchased  the  command  of  a  company  in  the  40th,  with 
which  he  fought  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  and  where  he  dis- 
played (although  very  young,)  his  courage  and  professional  attain- 
ments by  the  active  part  he  took  in  the  day's  proceedings.  Unfor- 
tunately he  was  severely  wounded  at  this  engagement 
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The  command  of  a  light  oorps,  or,  aa  it  is  tenned  the  service  of 
a  partizan,  is  generally  esteemed  the  best  mode  of  instmction  for 
those  who  aim  at  higher  stations ;  as  it  gives  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
emplifying professional  acquisitions,  fixes  the  habit  of  self-depen- 
dence for  resources,  and  obfiges  to  that  prompt  decision,  which,  in 
the  common  rotation  of  duty,  subordinate  officers  can  seldom  ex- 
hibit, yet  without  which,  none  can  be  qualified  for  any  military 
trust  of  importance.  To  attain  this  employment  was  therefore  an 
early  object  with  Simcoe;  nor  could  he  be  diverted  from  his 
purpose  by  the  shamefiil  character  of  dishonesty,  rapine,  and  false- 
nood,  supposed  to  attend  it,  at  least  by  those  who  formed  their 
judement  on  the  conversation  of  such  officers,  as  had  been  witnesses 
to  the  campaigns  in  Germany.  He  had  fairer  examples  to  profit 
irom ;  for  ute  page  of  military  history  scarcely  details  more  spirited 
exertions,  in  Uns  kind  of  service,  than  what  distinguishinglv 
marked  the  last  civil  commotions  in  England ;  and  Massey's  well 
known  saying,  <^  that  he  could  not  look  upon  the  goods  of  any  Eng- 
lishman, as  those  of  an  enemy,"  delineated  the  integrity  of  the  citi- 
zen, and  the  honorable  policy  of  the  soldier. 

His  intimate  connexion  with  that  most  upright  and 
zealous  officer,  the  late  Admiral  Oraves,  who  commanded  at 
Boston  in  the  year  1775,  and  some  services,  with  which  he 
was  pleased  to  entrust  him,  made  him  acquainted  with  many  of 
the  American  loyalists ;  from  them  he  soon  learned  the  practica- 
bili^  of  raising  troops  in  the  country,  whenever  it  should  be  opened 
to  the  |king's  forces ;  and  the  propriety  of  such  a  measure  ap- 
peared to  be  self-evident.  He,  therefore,  importuned  Admiral 
Chraves  to  ask  of  General  Gage,  that  he  might  enlist  such  negroes 
as  were  in  Boston.  With  these  he  put  himself  under  the  direction 
of  Sir  James  Wallace,  who  was  then  actively  engaged  at  Rhode 
Island,  and  to  whom  that  colony  had  opposed  negroes ;  adding  to 
the  adimiral,  who  seemed  surprised  at  his  request,  ^'  that  he  enter- 
tained no  doubt,  that  he  shoiud  soon  exchange  them  for  whites.'^ 
General  Gage,  on  the  admirbl's  application,  informed  him,  that 
the  negroes  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  serviceable,  and 
that  he  had  no  other  employment  for  those  who  were  in  Boston. 

We  make  an  extract  from  the  memoir  from  which  we  have  before 
quoted  : — *^  Captain  Simcoe,  was  always  a  soldier  in  his  heart,  and 
attentive  to  every  part  of  his  duty.  He  already  saw  that  regularity 
in  the  interior  economy  of  a  soldier^s  life,  contributed  to  his 
health,  and  he  estimated  the  attention  of  the  inferior  officers  by 
the  strength  of  a  company,  or  a  regiment  in  the  field.  This  ambi- 
tion invariably  led  him  to  aspire  to  command ;  and  even,  when  the 
army  first  landed  at  Staten  Island,  he  went  to  New  York  to  request 
the  command  of  the  Queen's  Rangers,  (a  provincial  corps,  then 
newly  raised,)  though  he  did  not  obtain  his  desire,  till  after  the 
baide  of  Brandywine,  in  October,  1777.    He  knew  that  common 
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opinion  had  imprinted  on  the  partisan  the  most  dishonorable  stun, 
and  associated  the  idea  with  that  of  dishonesty,  rapine,  and  fidse- 
hood. 

^^  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  also  knew  that  the  command  of 
a  light  corps,  had  been  considered  as  the  best  source  of  instruc- 
tion, as  a  means  of  acquiring  a  habit  of  self-dependence  for  re- 
sources, and  of  prompt  decision,  so  peculiarly  requisite  in  trusts  of 
importance.'^ 

The  corps  of  Rangers  claimed  all  the  attention  of  the  now 
Major-Commandant  Simcoe,  and  contributed  greatly  to  lessen  his 
paternal  fortune  -,  for,  though  warmly  alive  to  the  interests  of  others, 
he  was  always  inattentive  to  his  own.  We  find  in  Rwingtan's 
Royal  Gazette,  printed  at  New  York  during  the  presence  of  the 
British  army  in  the  city,  an  advertisement  for  recruits,  somewhat 
significant  of  the  care  and  expense  bestowed  upon  the  equipment 
of  this  effective  band  of  partisans.     It  is  as  follows : — 

"  All  aspiring  heroes  have  now  an  opportunity  of  distinguish- 
ing themselves  by  joining  the  Queen's  Ranger  Hussars,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Simcoe. 

"  Any  spirited  young  man  will  receive  evenr  encouragement,  be 
immediately  mounted  on  an  elegant  horse,  and  furnished  with  cloth- 
ing, accoutrements,  &c.,  to  the  amount  of  Fortt  Ouineas,  by  ap- 
plying to  Cornet  Spencer,  at  his  quarters.  No.  1033  Water  Street, 
or  his  rendezvous,  Hewitt's  Tavern,  near  the  Coffee  House,  and  the 
defeat  at  Brandywine,  on  Grolden  Hill. 

"  Whoever  brings  a  recruit  shall  instantly  deceive  Two  Guineas 
—  Vivant  Rtx  et  Regina" 

'^  The  Rangers  were  disciplined,  not  for  parade  but  for  active 
service.  They  were  never  to  march  in  dow  time ;  were  directed 
to  fire  with  precision  and  steadiness ;  to  wield  the  bayonet  with 
force  and  effect ;  to  disperse  and  rally  with  rapidity.  In  short,  in 
the  instructions  for  the  management  of  the  corps,  its  commander 
seems  to  have  anticipated  the  more  modem  tactics  of  the  French 
army." 

The  Queen's  Rangers,  under  Colonel  Simcoe,  acquired  new  lau- 
rels, and  were  justly  celebrated,  as  was  their  leader,  for  their  seve- 
ral gallant  deeds  and  exploits.  During  the  rest  of  the  American 
war,  or  until  their  disbandment,  they  bore  part  in  nearly  every 
engagement,  which  took  place,  and  were  invariably  successful  in 
everything.  As  our  task  is  necessarily  restricted  by  brevity,  we 
cannot  here  enumerate  the  many  gallant  actions  which  they  per- 
formed. General  Simcoe's  Journal  supplies  everything  that  we 
have  been  compelled,  through  want  of  space,  to  omit. 

But  unfortunately  being  situated  at  Gloucester  Point,  opposite 
York-town,  when  the  latter  place  was  besieged  by  the  allied 
French  and  American  army,  the  Rangers,  as  well  as  the  other 
portion  of  the  English  army,  under  Lord  Comwallis's  command, 
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were  surrendered  by  that  nobleman  to  the  victorioiiB  insurgents. 
Their  noble  commander^  ^^in  ill  health/'  as  the  Journal  says, 
<'  equally  the  result  of  ezcessiye  iatigue  from  his  arduous  seryices, 
and  of  vexation  at  the  inglorious  fate  of  his  cherished  soldiers/' 
was  transmitted  to  New  York  in  the  Bonetta  sloop,  which  the  British, 
in  an  article  of  the  capitulation,  reserred  to  themselves  as  a  trans- 
port for  their  sick  and  wounded,  to  be  exchanged  as  prisoners  of  war. 
With  the  surrender  of  Gloucester  Point,  the  glorious  existence 
of  the  Rangers  terminated.  The  officers  were  afterwards  put  upon 
half  pay,  and  their  provincial  rank  retained  to  them  in  the  standing 
British  army.  The  war  of  independence  virtually  ceased,  with  the 
capture  of  York-Town,  and  Colonel  Simcoe  returned  to  England, 
greatly  fatigued  by  his  late  arduous  duties,  and  greatly  impaired  in 
his  constitution. 

The  king  received  him  in  a  manner  which  truly  showed  how 
grateftil  his  Majesty  was  for  the  great  services  he  had  rendered ;  and 
fldl  classes  of  society  received  him  with  the  most  a£fectionate  regard, 
and  showed  him  every  demonstration  of  their  attachment. 

Not  long  after  his  return,  he  entered  into  the  marriage  state 
with  Miss  Guillim,  anear  relation  to  Admiral  Qraves,  a  distinguished 
officer,  engaged  in  the  American  war.  Colonel  Simcoe  was  also 
elected  to  represent,  in  1790,  the  borough  of  St.  Maw's,  Cornwall, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  place  he  continued  to  represent, 
with  equal  honor  to  himself  and  his  country  until  the  passing  of 
the  bill  dividing  the  province  of  Quebec  into  two  provinces,  to  be 
called  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  Colonel  Simcoe  was  judiciously 
selected  as  the  first  governor  of  Upper  Canada,  whither  he  proceeded 
in  1791,  with  his  accomplished  wife,  and  a  young  family. 

Upper  Canada  was  then  in  a  comparative  state  of  wilderness; 
few  were  the  settlements,  and  few  the  settlers ;  the  population  chief- 
ly consisted,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  whites,  of  Indians. 

We  cannot  picture  to  ourselves,  a  more  dismal,  or  a  more  tho- 
roughly dejected  plantation  than  was  Upper  Canada  at  the  time  of 
which  we  speak.  Oovemor  Simcoe,  therefore,  had  not  much  reason 
to  think  himself  honored  by  the  appointment  conferred  upon  him 
bj  his  grateful  sovereign.  Nevertheless,  he  entered  upon  his  duty 
with  a  resolute  heart.  Newark,  now  Niagara,  was  made  the  seat  of 
govemment :  Firstly, — Consisting  of  a  Legislative  Assembly  and 
Council,  the  former  contained  sixteen  members  oxily ;  and  the 
latter  was  still  smaller,  and  a  Parliament  was  convened  so  early  as  the 
17th  September  of  the  same  year.  Secondly,  he  appointed  an  Exe- 
cutive Council,  composed  of  gentlemen,  who  had  accompanied  him 
out,  and  some  who  already  resided  in  the  province.  He  had  the 
whole  country  surveyed,  and  laid  out  into  districts,  and  invited  as 
much  immigration  as  possible,  in  order  to  swell  the  population. 
For  this  purjpose,  those  parties  who  so  nobly  adhered  to  the  cause 
of  England  in  the  revolted  colonies  (now  the  United  States),  and 
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which  are  chiefly  known  by  the  sobriqaet  of  United  Empirests^ 
removed  to  Canada^  and  received  a  certain  portion  of  land^  free. 
Also  discharged  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  line^  received  a  certain 
portion  of  land  grataitonsiy,  and  all  possible  means  were  employed 
to  farther  the  project  of  the  governor.  When  we  see  the  flourish- 
ing and  prosperous  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  Upper  Canada, 
may  we  not  truly  say  that  for  these  we  are,  in  the  first  instance, 
mainly  indebted  to  that  brave  and  gallant-hearted  soldier,  who  left 
no  ends  untried  to  fulfil  his  duty,  and  to  make  Upper  Canada  a 
valuable  and  enviable  dependency  of  the  British  government.  A 
provincial  corps  was  also  raised  by  command  of  the  king,  and  Col- 
onel Simcoe  was  appointed  colonel  of  it.  This  corps,  he  also  called 
the  '<  Queen's  Rangers,'' after  his  old  regiment. 

In  1796,  after  remaining  four  years  at  Newark,  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment removed  to  York  (now  Toronto),  which  was,  at  that  time, 
a  miserable  collection  of  shanties ;  and  this  place.  Governor  Simcoe 
determined,  should  be  the  capital  of  the  province.  He  accordingly, 
with  that  intention,  improved  the  site  and  vicinity  of  this  projected 
city  to  a  great  extent.  Roads  were  constructed,  so  that  a  proper 
communication  should  be  kept  up  between  town  and  country.  A 
schooner  ran  weekly,  we  believe,  betweed  Newark  and  York ;  and 
couriers  were  sent  overland,  monthly,  to  Lower  Canada.  Of  course, 
the  population  increased,  and  the  young  province  began  to  consider 
itself  wealthy.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  in  his  propagations  of  the 
country's  benefit,  how  much  the  governor  had  at  heart  the  pros- 
perity of  the  province ;  and  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  continued  in 
his  good  work,  and  have  seen  the  province  rise,  as  it  were  from 
infancy  to  maturity,  but  it  was  decreed  otherwise.  In  1794  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  in  1796,  appointed 
to  be  commandant  and  governor  of  the  important  island  of  St. 
Domingo,  which  had  a  few  years  previously  been  wrested  from  the 
natives.  Thither  Simcoe  with  his  family  proceeded,  and  there  he 
held  the  local  rank  of  lieutenant-general. 

Here,  though  he  remained  only  a  few  months,  he  greatly  endeared 
himself  by  his  kind  and  considerate  government  of  the  island,  not 
only  to  all  the  residents,  but  to  the  natives  themselves ;  and  a  con- 
temporary justly  remarks,  that  '^  short  as  was  his  stay,  he  did  more 
than  any  former  general  to  conciliate  the  native  inhabitants  to  the 
British  government." 

In  1798,  he  was  created  a  lieutenant-general ;  and  in  1801,  when 
an  invasion  of  England  was  expected  by  the  French,  the  command 
of  the  town  of  Plymouth  was  entrusted  to  him.  We  do  not  hear 
of  him  again  until  1806,  when  the  last  scene  in  this  great  man's 
life  was  to  come  to  a  close. 

France  had  long  been  suspected  of  a  design  to  invade  Portugal, 
and,  the  affair  being  apparent  to  England,  public  attention  was  called 
to  the  critical  situation  of  that  country;  and  as  Portugal  was  the 
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only  sumving  ally  of  England  upon  the  continent,  means  must 
necessarily  be  employed  to  assist  her.  In  this  critical  junctare, 
Lieutenant-General  Simcoe,  and  the  £arl  of  Rosselyn,  with  a 
large  staff,  were  immediately  sent  out  to  join  the  Earl  of  St.  V in- 
cent,  who  with  his  fleet  was  in  the  Tagus ;  and  they  were  instructed 
to  open,  in  concert  with  him,  a  communication  with  the  court,  so 
that  they  would  ascertain  whether  danger  was  very  imminent, 
and  if  so,  employ  means  to  guard  against  it. 

But  alas !  in  such  a  glorious  undertaking,  which  probably  would 
have  crowned  him  with  fame  and  honors,  Simcoe  was  never  des- 
tined to  participate  to  any  extent.  On  the  voyage  thither,  he  was 
taken  suddenly  ill,  and  had  to  return  to  England,  where  he  had 
only  landed,  when  his  erratic  and  eventful  life  was  brought  to  a 
close.  He  breathed  his  last  at  Torbay,  in  Devonshire,  at  the  com- 
paratively early  age  of  fifty-four,  after  having  honorably  served  his 
country  during  many  years,  in  a  variety  of  occupations,  regretted 
by  all,  from  the  simple  soldier,  whom  he  had  commanded,  to  the 
finend  of  his  heart,  and  his  boon  companion. 

General  Simcoe,  previously  to  his  death,  had  been  appointed  as 
successor  to  Lord  Lake,  to  the  command  of  the  troops  in  India; 
and  had  his  life  been  protracted,  we  would  no  doubt  have  heard  his 
name  spoken  of  with  the  same  warmth,  the  same  affection,  and  the 
same  honor  as  a  Clive,  a  Gough,  or  a  Clyde.  As  it  is,  although  he  may 
be  foigotten,  and  his  name  may  descend  to  obscurity  in  half  of  the 
places  where  he  may  have  served  his  king  and  country,  the  name 
of  Simcoe  will  be  ever  held  in  grateful  remembrance,  and  regarded 
as  a  household  word,  by  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Upper  Canada. 
He  is  spoken  of  by  Tarleton  and  Stedman,  in  their  HUtory  of  the 
Indian  War,  and  of  the  Queen* s  Rangers.  A  dispatch  from  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  to  Lord  George  Germaine,  13th  Mav,  1780,  men- 
tions in  high  terms  Simcoe  and  the  Rangers,  saying  that  ^'the 
history  of  the  corps  under  his  command  is  a  series  of  gallant,  skilful 
and  successful  enterprises  against  the  enemy,  without  a  single 
reverse;  the  Queen's  Bangers  have  killed  or  taken  twice  their  own 
numbers." 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  SHANK. 

David  Shank,  a  veteran  officer  in  the  British  army,  was  ap- 
pdnted  lieutenant  in  the  Loyalists,  under  the  Earl  of  Dunmore. 
in  Virginia.    He  was  present  at  the  defence  of  Guyns  Island|  and 
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other  skinnighes ;  and  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  battle  of  Long 
Island,  Augost  27, 1776.  In  March,  1777,  he  received  a  lieutenancy 
in  the  Queen's  Rangers.  He  accompanied  General  Howe's  army  into 
New  Jersey ;  and  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  Septem- 
ber 11, 1777,  when  out  of  twenty-one  officers  of  that  corps,  fourteen 
were  killed  and  wounded.  Lieutenant  Shank  commanded  the  picket 
of  the  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Germantown,  near  Philadelphia,  on 
the  4th  October,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  check  the  column  of 
the  enemy  that  attacked  the  right  of  the  army,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  Major  Wemyss,  who  at  that  time  commanded 
the  regiment.  Lieutenant  Shank  continued  with  the  army  on  its  re- 
treat from  Philadelphia,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth. In  October,  1778  he  succeeded  to  a  company.  After  the 
siege  of  Charlestown  he  returned  to  New  York  with  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  and  was  engaged  in  the  skirmish  at  Springfield. 

In  August,  1779,  Captain  Shank  was  selected  by  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Simcoe  to  command  a  troop  of  dragoons,  and  he  afterwards 
commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  Queen's  Rangers  in  the  expedition 
to  Virginia,  during  which  he  was  most  actively  employed,  particu- 
larly in  a  severe  action  at  Spencer's  Ordinary. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Captain  Shank  returned  home,  and  in  Oc- 
tober, 1783,  the  corps  being  disbanded,  he  was  placed  on  half  pay,  on 
which  he  continued,  till  1791.  His  friend.  Colonel  Simcoe,  being 
then  appointed  lieuteoant-govemor  of  Upper  Canada,  with  leave 
to  raise  a  small  corps  of  four  hundred  rank  and  file,  he  was 
appointed  senior  officer,  and  lefl  under  the  patronage  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Buckingham,  to  raise  the  men  in  England  ;  which  being 
accomplished,  this  corps  had  leave  to  take  again  the  name  of 
the  Queen's  Rangers,  were  equipped  as  a  light  infantry  corps,  and 
embarked  for  Canada  in  April,  1792.  He  received  the  brevet  of 
major,  1st  March,  1794.  Major-General  Simcoe,  on  his  return  to 
Europe,  lefl  Major  Shank  in  command  of  the  troops  in  Upper 
Canada,  in  the  summer  of  1796.  He  received  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, January,  1798,  and  in  April  the  lieutenant-colonelcy 
of  his  regiment.     He  returned  to  England  in  1799. 

From  that  time  he  continued  at  home,  in  the  expectation  of  em- 
ployment under  General  Simcoe,  until  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  the 
Queen's  Rangers  were  reduced.  On  the  3rd  September,  1803  he 
was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Canadian  Fencibles.  He 
received  the  rank  of  colonel  in  1808,  of  major-general  1811,  and 
lieutenant-general  1821.     He  died  at  Glasgow,  16th  October,  1831  | 
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Right  Rev.  JACOB  MOUNTAIN,  D.D. 

The  late  Dr.  Mountain^  first  Protestant  bishop  of  Quebec^  and 
father  of  the  present  venerable  and  esteemed  prelate,  was  born  at 
Thwaite  Hall,  Norfolk,  in  1750. 

The  family  was,  originally,  a  French  Protestant  one,  who  took 
refage  in  England,  upon  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes^ 
(the  name  having  been  originallv  Montaigne)',  and  subsequently 
became  possessed  of  a  moderate  landed  property  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk.  The  father  of  his  lordship,  and  grandfather  of  the 
present  bishop,  at  the  time  of  Br.  Mountain's  birth,  resided  upon 
his  estate  at  Thwaite  Hall,  in  that  county;  and  being  much  known 
and  noticed  for  his  agreeable  and  social  qualities,  which  introduced 
him  to  a  Bimiliar  intercourse  with  persons  of  a  higher  rank  than 
hiB  own,  in  some  degree,  injured  his  property.  He  died  about 
one  hundred  and  eight  years  ago,  while  he  was  yet  a  young  man ; 
and  while  Dr.  Mountain,  his  younger  son,  was  yet  an  infant ;  leav- 
ing his  widow  and  four  children  with  a  sufficient  independence, 
although  far  removed  from  wealth. 

The  bishop  received  the  first  part  of  his  education  at  a  good 
grammar  school  at  Wyndham;  and  was  afterwards  removed  to 
Norwich,  where  his  mother  then  resided.  He  was  at  first  designed 
for  business;  and,  at  the  age  of  about  fifteen,  was  placed  for  a  time, 
with  Mr.  Paole,  a  merchant,  then  mayor  of  Norwich ;  but,  having 
an  utter  disinclination  to  such  pursuits,  he  abandoned  the  original 
intention  to  resume  the  course  of  his  education,  which  was  continued 
at  Seaming  under  Mr.  Potter,  the  translator  of  the  Greek  tragedies, 
with  whom  he  was  a  favorite  pupil,  till  he  went  to  Caius  College,  in 
tiie  University  of  Cambridge,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  a  fellow. 
He  was  well  known  at  the  university;  and,  afterwards  to  the  late 
Mr.  Pitt;  and  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  he  enjoyed 
the  high  esteem  of  many  distinguished  characters,  in  the  literary, 
poltti<»l,  and  religious  world  at  that  day.  With  many  of  these  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  intimately  acquainted,  especially  with 
the  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester,  whose  unabated  friendship  he 
preserved  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

In  1781,  he  married  Miss  Eliza  Kentish^  co-heiress,  with  her 
two  sisters,  of  Little  Bardfield  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  and 
by  her  had  four  sons,  three  of  whom  followed  the  profession  of 
their  father ; — ^the  fourth  was  the  late  Colonel  Armine  Mountain, 
C.B.,  adjutant-general  in  India,  and  aid-de-camp  to  the  Queen; 
he  had  aJso  two  daughters.  He  was  settled  at  first,  after  his 
marrii^;  in  the  living  of  St.  Andrews,  Norwich.    At  the  time  of  his 
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being  selected  for  the  see  of  Qaebec,  he  was  ezamining-ohaplain 
to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  (afterwards  of  Winchester^  and  held  the 
livings  of  Buckden,  in  Huntingdonshire,  and  Holoeach  in  Lin- 
colnshire^ having  previously  had  a  stall  in  Lincoln  cathedral ;  all 
of  which  preferments  were  conferred  upon  him  by  his  lordship. 
He  had  also  no  very  remote  prospect  of  being  advanced  to  farther 
dignity  in  the  church. 

It  was  in  1793,  that,  induced  by  the  increase  of  Protestant  popu- 
lation in  Canada,  and  especially  in  that  part  of  it  which  had  been 
recently  constituted  a  separate  province,  under  the  name  of  Upper 
Canada,  (which  has  continued  almost  entirely  a  Protestant  colony,) 
his  Majesty  George  III.  was  pleased  to  erect  the  Canadas  into  a 
diocese,  according  to  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
provision  having  been  made,  by  an  act  of  the  31st  of  his  said 
Majesty,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy,  as  part  of  the  same  plan, 
by  means  of  a  reservation  of  one-seventh  of  all  the  lands  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Crown. 

Dr.  Mountain,  having  been  appointed  to  this  new  diocese, 
arrived  at  Quebec  on  the  1st  November,  1793.  The  charge  upon 
which  he  entered,  did  not  present  a  very  encouraging  aspect. 
There  were  but  six  clergymen  in  the  whole  of  Lower  Canada; 
two  were  placed  at  Quebec,  and  two  at  Montreal ;  and  there  were 
only  three  in  Upper  Canada.  Out  of  the  nine,  five  were  mission- 
aries of  the  Society  for  P.  G. ;  the  remaining  four  were  paid  by 
government.  At  Quebec,  there  was  no  church,  no  episcopal 
residence,  no  parsonage ;  yet,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  the  in- 
defatigable bishop  overcame  all  these  difficulties,  and  more  of  a 
larger  and  more  alarming  character.  For  thirty-two  years  did  he 
preside  over  the  Church  of  British  North  America,  and  raised  it 
from  nothing,  as  it  were,  to  the  high  standard  which  it  had  attained 
at  his  death.  No  obstacles  seemed  too  great  for  him  to  cope 
with,  and  no  dangers  too  formidable  for  him,  not  to  peril  for  the 
interests  of  the  church.  He  was  indeed  the  father  and  founder 
of  the  church  of  British  America;  and  all  we  enjoy  from  its 
present  efficient  and  forward  state,  must  be,  in  a  great  measure, 
ascribed  to  his  diligence,  energy,  perseverance  and  care ;  to  him 
our  thanks  are  due,  and  he  is  eminently  entitled  to  our  gratitude. 

To  give  a  true  and  accurate  conception  of  his  qualities  of  heart, 
and  his  services,  we  have  copied  an  article  from  the  OhruHan 
Remembrancer  of  London,  published  a  few  months  after  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  16th  of  June,  1825,  at  Marohmont,  near 
Quebec,  the  seat  of  the  late  General  Sir  John  Harvey,  Bart.,  deputy 
adjutant-general  of  Canada,  which  sad  event,  called  forth  the 
universal  regret  of  the  people  of  the  province,  of  all  shades  of 
parties: 

<'  His  relations  and  friends,  indeed,  will  always  remember  htm 
with  most  reverential  affection,  and  all  who  knew  him,  with  respect. 
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The  poor  will  mourn  him  as  a  benefactor  of  no  oommon  generoBity, 
and  'the  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish'  will  mix  itself^ 
to  embalm  his  memory,  with  the  sorviving  attachments  of  depen- 
dentsy  and  the  thankfol  recollections  of  many  whom  he  has  soothed 
in  affliction,  relieved  in  embarassment,  advised  in  perplexity,  with- 
held from  imprudence,  reconciled  in  estrangement  from  their 
brethem,  or  led  by  the  hand  in  the  way  of  truth.  Those  who  have 
known  him  in  public  business  of  the  province  will  acknowledge  no 
less  his  readiness  and  talent,  than  his  firmness,  his  integrity,  his 
droiture  cTdme,  his  singleness  of  purpose,  his  consistency  of  con- 
duct ;  and  those  with  whom  he  act^  in  concert  will  own,  that  there 
were  times  when  others  leaned  upon  him  in  difficulty,  borrowed 
strength  from  his  example,  and  counted  upon  him  to  preserve 
thin^  in  their  proper  course.  His  services  upon  some  important 
occasions  as  a  member,  ex  officio,  of  both  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative councils  of  the  province,  have  been  most  handsomely  ac- 
knowledged by  his  Majesty's  representatives.  In  the  former 
capacity  he  sat  frequently  in  the  Court  of  Appeak,  and  in  whatever 
he  undertook,  was  a  faithfrd  and  laborious  servant  of  the  public 
and  of  the  crown.  He  had  latterly,  however,  retired  from  all  but 
professional  occupation,  and  long  before  he  wholly  retired,  had  a 
strong  dislike  to  secular  business.  With  regard  to  other  points, 
he  was  eminently  a  scholar,  a  gentleman,  a  companion,  a  domestic 
guide  and  comforter  -,  and  united,  in  a  most  remarkable  manner, 
qualities  which  commanded  respect  and  even  awe,  with  a  cheerful 
afiability,  and  often  a  playAilness,  which  threw  a  charm  about  his 
society.  He  had  a  delicate  and  cultivated  taste,  and  excelled,  in 
early  life,  in  many  accomplishments,  which  he  had  discarded  as 
trifles  when  he  became  a  Bishop  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  Never, 
however,  was  a  character  more  perfectly  genume :  more  absolutely 
elevated  above  all  artifice  or  pretension;  more  thoroughly  averse 
from  all  flourish  or  ostentation  in  religion,  and  for  that  reason, 
perhaps,  his  character  was  not  by  all  parties  fully  appreciated,  in 
the  day  in  which  his  lot  was  cast.  He  was  friendly,  at  the  same 
time,  both  from  feeling  and  principle,  to  all  exterior  gravity  and 
decorum  in  sacred  things }  and  in  his  own  public  performance  of 
the  functions  proper  to  the  episcopal  office,  the  commanding 
dignity  of  his  person,  the  impressive  seriousness  of  his  manner, 
and  the  felicitous  propriety  of  his  utterance,  gave  the  utmost 
efifect  and  development  to  the  beautiful  services  of  the  church. 
In  the  pulpit,  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say,  that  thd  advan- 
tage of  his  fine  and  venerable  aspect,  the  grace,  the  force,  the 
solemn  fervor  of  his  delivery, — uie  power  and  happy  regulation 
of  his  tones, — ^the  chaste  expressiveness  and  natunl  significance 
of  his  action,  combined  with  the  strength  and  clearness  of  his 
reasoning,  the  unstudied  magnificence  of  his  language,  and  that 
piety,  tlmt  rooted  faith  in  his  Redeemer,  which  was,  and  which 
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shewed  itself  to  be,  pregnant  with  the  importanee  of  its  sabjeot, 
and  intent  upon  eonveying  the  same  feeling  to  others, — ^made  him 
altogether  a  preacher,  who  has  never,  in  modem  times,  been  sur- 
passed." 


Rev.  JOHN  STUART,  D.D. 

This  celebrated  learned,  pious  and  zealous  divine,  who  has  been 
justly  recognized  as  the  father  and  founder  of  the  English  Church 
in  Upper  Canada,  was  a  native  of  America,  having  been  bom  on 
the  ^th  of  February,  1740,  at  Harrisburg,  in  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  father,  Andrew  Stuart,  was  a  rigid  Presbyterian,  and 
most  tenacious  in  his  opinions.  The  consequence  was,  that  young 
Stuart's  determination  to  join  the  Church  of  England  gave  him 
much  uneasiness  and  embarrassment  consequent  on  the  opinions  of 
his  father, — a  parent  whom  he  had  every  reason  to  love  and  vene- 
rate, but  who  did  not  yield  his  consent  to  his  son's  solicitation, 
until  several  years  had  elapsed,  after  his  son's  resolution  had  been 
taken ;  and  even  then,  though  he  continued  to  adhere  to  that  resa- 
lution,  yet  he  would  not  follow  it  out,  fearing  to  hurt  his  Other's 
feelings.  Witnessing  this  self-sacrifice  on  his  son's  part,  Mr.  Stuart 
gave  his  consent  to  his  entering  the  ministry  of  the  English  Church. 
Young  Stuart  accordingly  overcame  all  the  difficulties  and  inconve- 
niences of  a  sea  voyage  of  that  period,  and  proceeded  to  England 
to  be  ordained,  which  he  was,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia,  in  the 
full  orders  of  a  priest  in  1770.  He  entered  at  once  on  the  duties 
of  his  high  and  sacred  office  as  a  missionary  in  the  Mohawk  valley, 
.  where  he  remained  for  upwards  of  seven  years  in  the  full  execution 
of  the  object  of  his  being  placed  there,  viz.,  the  civilization  of 
the  wild  Indian  tribes  located  on  its  banks,  and  the  bringing  them 
within  the  fold  of  the  church.  That  he  didhis  duty  faithfully,  man- 
fully and  energetically  no  one  can  doubt;  and  numerous  author- 
ities might  be  cited  in  support  of  our  assertion.  It  was  whilst  he 
was  thus  residing  in  this  beautiful  k)cality,  that  he  performed  the 
onerous  task  of  translating  the  New  Testament  into  the  Mohawk 
language,  for  the  benefit  of  his  numerous  Indian  converts,  and 
others  that  he  had  hopes  of  making.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  he  refused  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  revolted 
colonies.  He  was,  with  great  personal  insult  and  ill  usage  received 
from  the  American  authorities,  compelled  to  effect  his  escape  into 
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Canada  in  1781,  where  he  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  to  a  chap- 
laincy in  a  provincial  regiment ;  but  notwithstanding  his  refusal  to 
serve  the  States^  his  Mends  there  wished  him  to  return,  offering 
him  a  good  living,  which  he  indignantly  refused. 

From  this  time  forth  he  remained  in  Canada ;  and  was  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  upper  province.  There  still  remain  some  traces  of 
his  connexion  with  it  in  prosecuting  his  high  and  important  duticSi 
and  in  all  places  where  he  travelled,  there  was  plenty  of 
work  for  his  hands ;  and  the  amount  that  he  performed  is  so  great, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  estimated,  not  only  because  it  benefitted  our 
fore&thers,  but  because  it  has  an  influence  over  ourselves  and  our 
destinies.  Indeed,  but  for  the  indefatigable  energy  of.this  zealous 
prelate  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  church,  at  that  early  date, 
among  the  wild  Indians  and  the  still  wilder  white  men,  and  in  civil- 
ising and  influencing  their  actions,  what  would  the  upper  province 
now  be  ?  At  length,  we  believe  in  1788,  he  settled  down  perma- 
nently at  Kingston  (formerly  Cataraqui,)  which  was  greatly  bene- 
fited by  his  presence,  and  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  15th  of  August,  1811, 
and  where  his  body  is  interred. 

Some  time  previous  to  his  death  he  held  the  appointment  of 
Chaplain  to  the  Legislative  Council. 

Sir  J.  B.  Robinson  in  a  letter  to  the  author  of  the  Annals  of 
the  Colonial  Churchy  dated  August  5th,  1847,  says  : — 

<' There  was  something  in  Dr.  Stuart's  appearance  that  could  not 
fiiil  to  make  a  most  favorable  impression.  He  was  about  six  feet 
two  inches  in  height — not  corpulent  and  not  thin, — ^but  with  fine 
muscular  features,  expanded  chest,  erect  figure,  straight,  well- 
formed  limbs,  and  a  free  manly  carriage,  improved  by  a  fondness 
in  his  youth  for  aihletic  exercises,  particularly  fencing. 

'*  From  my  recollection  of  him  at  this  moment,  I  should  say  that  I 
have  seen  no  one  who  came  so  fully  up  to  the  idea  one  is  led  to 
form  of  a  fine  old  Roman,  a  man  capable  of  enduring  and  defying 
anything  in  a  good  cause;  incapable — absolutely  incapable  of 
stooping  to  anything  in  the  least  degree  mean  or  unworthy. 

*^  Any  one,  who  can  speak  from  memory  of  the  early  days  of  King- 
ston, will  tell  you  how  much  and  how  sincerely  Dr.  Stuart  was 
loved  and  respected  by  every  one ;  how  cheerful  and  instructive 
his  society  was ;  and  how  amusing,  from  the  infinity  of  anecdotes 
which  his  observation  and  his  excellent  memory  had  enabled  him 
to  collect^  and  keep  always  in  readiness,  to  illustrate  his  lessons, 
and  impress  more  strongly^  his  good  advice,  and  the  cautions  which 
were  often  addressed  to  his  young  friends.'^ 
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JUDGE  THORPE. 

This  gentleman,  who  was  a  puisn^  judge  of  Upper  Canada  in 
18Q5y  and  the  shameful  manner  in  which  he  was  dismissed  from 
that  office  by  Mr.  Francis  Gore,  after  only  holding  it  a  short  time, 
and  for  no  cause  whatever  for  which  he  should  be  ashamed — his 
only  object  being  to  effect  '<  the  strict  and  upright  discharge  of  his 
duty,  unawfd  by  power,  uninfluenced  by  land,  and  unbiassed  by 
party,  or  prejudice,''  as  it  is  correctly  stated  in  some  of  the  histories  of 
Canada,  was  one  of  thei  most  upright  and  conscientious  men  that 
ever  breathed  ;  and.  had  not  Mr.  Francis  Gtore  and  the  ''  Family 
Compact  Party''  taken  such  a  dislike  to  him  and  worked  his  ruin,  and 
had  he  been  allowed  to  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  his  way — ^he  would 
have  been  an  honor  and  credit  to  the  bench  of  Canada :  such  how- 
ever was  not  to  be  his  destiny.  A  part  of  the  people,  the  home  district 
honoring  and  respecting  his  character,  which  was  most  unlike  that 
of  many  of  the  subservient  office  holders  of  the  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, wished  to  return  him  as  their  representative  to  Parliament — 
he  accepted  their  invitation  to  be  their  candidate,  and  from  that 
day,  his  ruin  was  determined  on  by  the  government.  All  the  must 
powerful  engines  of  the  state  were  set  against  him  to  prevent  his 
return,  and  all  the  most  unscrupulous  practices  were  resorted  to. 

Governor  Gore  at  hist  got  the  colonial  office  to  recall  Mr.  Thorpe, 
and  that  gentleman  proceeded  to  England ;  but  it  must  have  been 
a  bubject  of  gratification  and  gladness  to  him  afterwards,  to  see  the 
very  man  who  had  triumphed  over  him,  and  got  him  recalled 
recalled  himself;  and  in  a  suit  which  he  brought  against  Qore 
for  libel,  he  came  off  victorious. 

Gourlay  relates,  that  Mr.  Thorpe  was  afterwards  appointed 
chief-justice  to  Sierra  Leone,  and  remained  there  two  years, 
when  he  had  to  return  to  England  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
Some  inhabitants  of  the  colony  having  requested  him  to  bear  home 
a  petition,  comphuning  of  certain  abuses  of  power  in  that  quarter, 
he  complied ;  but  what  was  the  consequence  7  For  this  simple  act, 
which  could  proceed  only  from  a  humane  and  obliging  disposition, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  appointment  by  Lord  Bathurst,  and  in  age 
and  infirmitv,  and  with  a  young  family,  consigned  to  poverty  and 
neglect  The  truth  is,  Thorpe  was  too  honest  and  upright  in  prin* 
ciple  to  be  an  office  holder  of  that  period. 
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GENERAL  ROBERT  PRESCOTT. 

GsNXBAL  Robert  P&esoott  wua  native  of  England,  where  he 
was  bom,  in  1725.  His  family  oame  from  Lancashire,  where  in  the 
time  of  James  II.  they  had  a  landed  estate,  which  they  lostat  the  time 
of  ihelhikeof  Monmouth's  rebellion,  and  the  subsequent  revolution. 
He  served  in  the  American  war,  as  well  as  his  elder  brother,  GeoOTal 
William  Prescott.  In  Ootober,!1793,  he  was  ordered  to  Barbadoes, 
to  take  the  command  there,  and  in  February,  1794,  he  sailed  with 
troops  to  Martinique,  where  he  landed  without  opposition.  Some 
months  were  spent  in  effecting  the  complete  reduction  of  the 
island  and  forts,  which  capitulated  on  the  22nd  March,  afber  much 
opposition,  and  where  he  underwent  many  personal  dangers  and 
privations;  he  was  afterwards  appointed  civil  governor  of  the 
island,  where  his  wise  and  judicious  management  prevented  rebel- 
lion amongst  the  natives.  The  home  government,  under  Sir  C.  Grey 
and  Sir  J.  Jervis,  were  most  severe  upon  the  natives  -,  and  GeneraJ 
Prescott  wrote  a  letter  to  his  Majesty  George  III.,  through  Lord 
Amherst,  expostulating  on  the  measures  they  adopted,  which  was 
well  received ;  and  his  honest  and  upright  conduct  caused  his 
character  to  be  highly  appreciated  at  home.  From  Martinique  he 
was  sent  to  Guadaloupe,  where  he  pursued  the  same  system,  and  at 
this  time  refused  the  government  of  St  Lucia,  which  was  offered 
him«  Finding  that  it  was  impossible  to  effect^uch  at  Guadaloupe, 
he  drew  off  all  the  British  troops  there,  and  sent  some  to  Antigua, 
some  to  Dominica,  and  the  rest  to  Martinique,  where  he  returned 
himself.  He  suffered  much  at  this  time  from  the  fatigue  and  anxiety 
he  had  undergone,  which  affected  his  health.  It  proved  how  much 
the  French  estimated  his  character,  that — ^had  they  effected  the 
storming  of  Fort  Mathilda,  at  Guadaloupe,  in  which  he  resided — 
express  orders  were  given  out  that  particular  care  should  be  taken 
to  spare  General  Prescott's  life,  the  rest  of  the  garrison  to  take  the 
fate  of  war.  At  this  time  he  had  applied  for  leave  to  return  home  -, 
and,  having  received  permission  to  do  so,  on  the  15th  of  January, 
1795,  he  sailed  for  England  under  a  salute  of  guns,  and  arrived  at 
Spithead,  on  the  10th  February.  On  the  10th  April,  1796,  he 
received  his  orders  and  instructions  to  relieve  Lord  Dorchester  at 
Quebec,  and  take  the  command  there ;  and  on  the  12th  he  embarked 
with  his  family  at  Portsmouth,  and  reached  Quebec  on  the  18th  of 
June.  Lord  Dorchester  did  not  know  that  he  was  to  be  recalled 
until  General  Prescott  arrived  to  supersede  him.  The  former  sailed 
for  England  on  9th  July.    (General  Prescott  immediately  com- 
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meaoed  hu  plan  for  strengthening  the  forts  of  Quebec.  He  reeeiTed 
his  commission  as  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  1797. 

He  remained  in  the  goyernment  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  until  the  year  1799,  when  he  was  recalled,  and  Liea- 
tenanfc-Governor  Milnes  appointed  in  his  pUce.  The  general  then 
returned  to  England,  and  finally  settled  at  Rose  Glreen,  near  Battle, 
in  Sussex,  where  he  died  in  December,  1815,  in  the  89th  year  of 
his  age.    He  was  buried  in  the  old  church  at  Winchelsea. 

During  his  administration,  here  nothing  of  great  importance  took 
place,  except  perhaps  the  insane  attempt  ,of  David  McLean  to 
tamper  with  the  loyalty  of  the  people  and  endeavour  to  take  Quebec, 
in  which  chimerical  undertaking  he  lost  his  head. 

The  governor  was  well  liked,  being  a  gentleman  of  pleasing 
manners,  much  urbanity,  and  possessed  of  a  kind  disposition  for  alL 


Hon.  CHIEF^USTICE  OSGOODE. 

William  Osgoode  was  bom  in  March  1754 ;  and,  at  the  early 
age  of  fifteen,  was  admitted  as  a  commoner  of  Christ  College,  Ox- 
ford ;  where  he  proceeded  to  his  degrees,  and  became  M.A.  in  July, 
1777.  His  inclination  determined  him  to  the  study  of  the  law ; 
for  which  purpose  he  became  a  student  in  the  Inner  Temple  in 
1773,  having  been  before  admitted  at  LincoinVInn.  Possessing 
only  a  small  paternal  property,  by  no  means  adequate  to  his  suppcMrt, 
Mr.  Osgoode  seriously  engaged  in  the  study  of  his  profession,  and 
with  such  success,  that  in  1779,  he  published  a  learned  and  judicious 
tract  in  4to.  entitled,  '^  Remarks  on  the  Laws  of  Descent,  ofnd  the 
Reasons  assigned  6y  Mr,  Justice  Blaekstone  for  rejecting,  w  his 
Table  of  Descent,  a  point  of  Doctrine  laid  down  by  Plowdtm,  Lord 
Bacon,  and  Bale"  When  he  had  completed  his  terms,  he  was 
called  to  the  bar;  but,  being  more  studious  of  propriety  than 
volubility  of  speech,  never  became  distinguished  as  a  pleader. 
He  had,  indeed,  a  sort  of  hesitation,  not  organic,  but,  if  we  may 
so  term  it,  mental ;  which  led  him  frequently  to  pause  for  expres- 
sions, when  his  thoughts  were  most  stored  with  knowledge.  But 
the  accuracy  of  his  professional  information,  and  the  soundness  of 
his  judgment,  could  not  escape  notice;  and  the  new  colony  oF 
Upper  Canada  having  been  established  in  1791,  Mr.  Osgoode  was 
appointed,  in  the  following  year,  to  go  out  as  chief-justice  of  that 
province ;  for  wbicl\  he  sailed  in  April  1792;  in  the  same  ship  with 
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Ckndnd  Simooe^  the  lieatenant-goyernor.  It  was  owing  probably 
to  the  friendly  regard  of  General  Simooe,  that  the  name  of  Osgoode 
has  obtained  a  Ic^  establishment  in  Upper  Canada,  having  been 
eonfbrred  upon  a  township  in  Dundas  eoanty,  near  the  river 
Ridean,  and  given  to  the  seats  of  law  at  the  capital,  (Toronto, 
Canada  West.) 

The  oondnot  of  Mr.  Osgoode  was  so  mnch  approved,  as  chief- 
jnstioe  of  the  new  province,  that  in  a  very  short  time  (we 
believe  in  17d4,)  he  was  advanced  to  the  same  office  in  the 
province  of  Qaebec,  now  Lower  Canada.  He  there  obtained 
universal  esteem  and  respect  by  the  independent  steadiness  and 
firmness  of  his  conduct,  as  well  as  by  ability  and  integrity  in  his 
judicial  office.  But  he  became  weary,  after  a  time,  of  a  situation 
which  banished  him  so  far  from  the  friendships  and  connections  of 
his  early  years ;  and  in  1801,  he  resigned  his  office,  and  retired  to 
England,  on  his  official  pension.  This,  together  with  his  own 
properly,  and  what  he  had  been  able  to  lay  past,  made  him  now 
completely  independent;  and,  being  determined  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  that  state  without  molestation,  he  neither  sought  to 
be  elected  into  Parliament,  nor  would  accept  of  any  public  situa- 
tion. 

Having  been  disappointed,  as  it  is  supposed,  in  an  attachment 
which  he  formed  at  Quebec,  he  always  remained  unmarried ;  and 
after  residing  some  time  in  the  Temple,  purchased  a  noble  set  of 
uartments  in  Albany  House,  where  he  died,  January  17,  1824. 
He  there  lived,  in  the  enjoyment  of  society,  to  the  period  above- 
mentioned,  universally  esteemed,  and  never  tempted  from  his 
resolution  of  remaining  free  from  office,  except  in  the  case  of  two 
or  three  temporary  commissions  of  a  legal  nature;  which,  from  a 
oonviotion  of  his  qualifications  and  integrity,  were  in  a  manner 
finreed  upon  him.  In  these  he  was  joined  with  Sir  William  Qrant, 
and  other  great  ornaments  of  the  law.  The  last  of  them,  which 
was  for  examining  into  the  fees  of  office  in  the  courts  of  hiw, 
(in  which  he  was  united  with  the  then  accountant-general,  and 
loid  chief  baron,)  was  nearly  brought  to  a  conclusion  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  His  health  had  generally  been  good  till  within  a  few 
years  of  this  time,  when  he  began  to  be  an  occasional  sufferer  from 
fits  of  the  stoue.  He  did  not,  however,  die  of  that  complaint ;  but 
was  probably  removed  from  sufferings  much  more  acute,  by  the 
atteek  which  carried  him  off,  (influnation  of  the  lungs.) 

Ejb  opinions  were  independent,  but  lealously  loyal ;  nor  were 
they  ever  concealed,  or  the  defence  of  them  abandoned,  when 
oecasions  ealied  them  forth.  His  conviction  of  the  excellence  of 
the  finglish  Constitution  sometimes  made  him  severe  in  the  reproof 
of  measures  which  he  thoi^ht  injurious  to  it;  but  his  politeness 
and  good  temper  prevented  any  disagreement,  even  with  those 
whose  sentiinents  were  most  opposed  to  his  own.    To  estimate  his 
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ohaiaoter  rightly,  it  was,  howeyer,  neoeflsaiy  to  know  him  w«U ; 
his  first  approaches  being  oold^  amounting  almost  to  dryneseu  But 
no  person  admitted  to  his  intimaoj  eyer  failed  to  conoeiye  for  him 
that  esteem  which  his  conduct  and  conyersation  always  tended  to 
augment.  He  died  in  affluent  circumstances,  the  result  of  laudable 
prudence,  without  the  smallest  taint  of  ayarice,  or  illiberal  parsimony. 
On  the  contrary,  he  liyed  generously;  and  though  he  neyer  wasted 
his  property,  yet  he  neyer  spared,  eiUier  to  himself  or  friendsi  any 
reasonable  mdulgence ;  nor  was  he  eyer  backward  in  acts  of  chArity 
or  beneyolence.  Such  was  the  unbiassed  testimony  of  a  friend  and 
correspondent,  attached  to  him  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  who 
with  many  others,  lamented  the  loss  of  his  society 


Hon.  justice  COCHRAN. 

Thomas  Cochran,  one  of  the  assistant  judges  of  Upper  Canada, 
was  a  natiye  of  Haliikz,  N.S.,  and  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Hon. 
Thomas  Cochran,  many  years  a  member  of  his  Majesty's  conneil 
in  that  proyince,  and  was  born  at  Halifax  in  1777.  From  a  yery 
early  age,  he  was  distinguished  by  his  good  sense,  amiable  dis- 
position, manliness  of  character,  and  gjeat  attention  to  his  studies. 
He  was  always  fond  of  associating  with  persons  older  than  him- 
self, from  whose  knowledge  and  behayior  he  could  dmye  im- 
proyement ;  and  in  consequence  of  this,  before  he  was  twelye  years 
old,  his  modest  and  well-formed  manners  were  held  up  for  the 
imitation  of  all  his  young  companions.  He  reoeiyed  most  of  his 
education  at  the  semioary  at  Windsor  in  that  proyince,  which  was 
endowed  by  George  III.,  and  established  by  a  royal  charter.  He  was 
then  under  the  care  of  the  Rey.  Dr.  Cochran,  who  was  not  related 
to  him,  but  always  particularly  fond  and  justly  proud  of  such  a 
pupil,  whose  excellent  character,  grateful  affection  towards  his 
tutor,  and  rising  eminence,  were  sources  of  great  pkasore 
and  honorable  satisfaction  to  him.  Early  in  1794,  he  went 
to  Quebec,  where  he  remained  more  ^an  a  year,  when  he 
acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  witlroiit 
neglecting  his  other  studies ;  and  recommended  himself  there, 
as  at  eyery  other  place  of  his  residence,  to  a  numerous  and 
yery  respectable  circle  of  acquaintance.  In  the  following  year 
he  returned  to  Halifax,  and  sailed  for  fingland;  and,  being 
intended  for  the  bar,  became  a  student  at  LinoolnVInn.  He  had  not 
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reaehed  his  twentieth  year,  when  he  was  left  entirely  his  own  mas- 
ter,  amid  the  gaiety,  the  dissipation,  and  the  power^  temptations  of 
London,  and  almost  without  control  in  his  expenses.  Bat  it  was 
his  peculiar  happiness,  at  this  critical  period,  to  obtain,  very  deser- 
vedly, the  good  opinion  of  some  eminently-yirtaous  and  valuable 
Mends,  in  whose  families  he  passed  most  of  his  leisure  hours,  and 
firom  whose  kind  advice  and  excellent  example  he  derived  the 
most  important  benefit.  His  respectful  affecdon  and  heartfelt 
gratitude  to  those  persons  would  never  have  been  diminished  in 
the  latest  hours  of  a  long  life  ;  and  he  has  often  declared  that  he 
considered  the  paternal  regard  and  steady  valuable  friendship  of 
two  persons  in  particular,  the  late  Sir  Rupert  George,  and  Mr. 
Parke  of  Lincoln's-Inn,  among  the  most  distinguished  blessings  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  a  kind  Providence.  In  1801,  he  was  called  to 
the  bar,  and  joined  the  Chester  circuit,  to  the  members  of  which  he 
was  so  much  endeared,  that,  when  he  was  obliged  to  leave  them,  they 
presented  him  with  a  very  flattering  and  splendid  memorial  of  their 
affectionate  regard,  which  he  always  valued  venr  highly.  In  the 
same  year,  in  consequence  of  the  most  honorable  testimonials  of 
his  character  and  qualifications,  he  was  appointed  chief-justice  of 
Prince  Edward  Island.  Perhaps  he  was  the  voungest  chief-jus 
tice  known  in  the  history  of  England  or  its  colonies  ;  but  a  more 
judicious  appointment  was  seldom  made,  as  the  event  fully  proved. 
Great  care  had  been  taken  that  his  religious  principles  might  be 
well  and  eurly  formed ;  and  he  was  always  regular  and  exemplary 
in  the  performance  of  his  religious  duties.  But  this  appointment 
to  a  situation  which  he  considered  above  his  years,  and  the  death 
of  his  father,  which  happened  very  soon  after,  while  he  was  on  a 
voyage  to  America,  greatly  increased  the  impression  which  religion 
had  already  made  upon  his  mind.  At  this  time  he  became  a 
devout  communicant,  and  continued  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  an 
humble,  sincere,  and  fervent  believer  in  Christ.  He  found  the 
island  to  which  he  was  appointed,  like  most  small  governments, 
divided  by  little  parties;  but  his  uniformly  kind  and  affectionate 
demeanor,  and  his  inflexible  integrity  as  a  judge  and  a  legislator, 
obtained  for  him  the  respect  and  esteem  of  M  persons.  His  remo- 
val from  them,  after  a  little  more  than  a  year's  acquaintance,  when 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  assistant  judges  in  Upper  Canada, 
oocasion^  great  and  universal  regret,  which  was  expressed  with 
much  genuine  feeUng,  in  addresses  which  were  presented  to  him 
at  his  departure  from  the  island.  In  Canada  he  was  equally 
respeeted  and  beloved.  He  was  lost,  in  company  with  Mr.  Gray, 
the  solicitor-general,  by  the  wreck  of  the  government  schooner 
Speeefy,  in  Lake  Ontario,  on  the  7th  October,  1804,  whilst  on  his 
way  to  hold  a  court  at  Newcastle.  In  the  province  of  Halifax  he 
was  univ^naUy  known,  and  as  universally  beloved  by  all  cUsses  of 
people.     Though  this  very  remarkable  young,  man  was  called  away 
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in  the  flower  of  bis  age,  before  be  bad  completed  bis  twent 
year,  it  is  a  great  consolation  to  reflect  tbat  bis  abort  life^ 
eminently  useful,  exemplary,  and  brilliant. 


Sir  ROBERT  SHORE  MILNES,  Babt. 

This  gentleman,  wbo  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  tbe 
province  in  1799,  administered  its  government  durmg  tbe  absence 
of  General  Prescott,  wbo  was  tben  governor-general,  was  tbe  eldest 
son  of  Jobn  Milnes,  Esq.,  of  Wakefield,  England,  a  magistrate 
and  deputy-lieutenant  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  by  Mary, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Shore,  of  Sheffield,  Esq.,  and  was  born  in  1746. 
In  Sie  early  portion  of  bis  life  he  was  an  officer  in  tbe  Royal  Regi- 
ment of  Horse  Guards,  blue.  In  1795,  be  was  appointed  governor 
of  tbe  Island  of  Martinique,  and  in  1799,  lieutenant-governor  of 
Lower  Canada.  He  was  created  a  baronet,  by  patent,  dated  March 
21, 1801,  and  died  about  tbe  year  1836.  He  enjoyed  two  pensions 
on  the  civil  list  of  England. 

He  continued  to  bold  office  here  until  lt03,  when  be  obtained 
leave  of  absence  to  proceed  to  England.  He  did  not  return.  His 
government  was  marked  by  nothing  extraordinary;  tbe  country 
was  calm,  the  people  contented.  With  the  latter  he  was  not  a 
popular  governor. 


Hon.  THOMAS  DUNN. 

A  MOST  enlightened,  able-minded  and  impartial  l^shtor, 
who,  on  two  occasions,  as  senior  member  of  tbe  Executive  Oounoil 
of  Lower  Canada,  became  administrator  of  the  government  of  tiiat 
province.  In  this  high  capacity,  be  displayed  much  wisdom  and 
prudence  in  bis  relations  with  the  legislature  and  tbe  people,  and 
conducted  the  aifalrs  of  tbe  country  with  much  judicious  foreaigbt. 
He  first  assumed  the  administratorship  on  tbe  departure  of  Sir  R. 
S.  Milnes  in  1805 ;  and  in  February  1806,  opened  the  legialator*. 
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The  United  StateB,  aasaming  ahosiile  attitude  towards  job,  he,  on  the 
12th  of  Angnst,  issued  a  proclamation  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
munitions  of  war.  On  ihe  19th  of  the  same  month,  in  consequenoe 
of  the  preparations  for  war  making  within  the  lines,  he  ordered  a 
levy  to  be  made  of  one-fifth  of  the  militia  from  the  ages  of  18  to 
50.  This  order  was  promptly  responded  to ;  and  he  had  occasion 
to  bear  testimony  to  Uie  tM  and  activity  displayed  by  the  people 
for  the  defence  of  the  country,  unequalled  as  it  was  in  any  of  her 
Maiesty's  dominions. 

On  tiie  question  of  recognising  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and 
allowing  him  to  take  the  oath,  he  took  a  determined  stand  against 
Mr.  Ryland,  and  supported  Bishop  Plessis,  and  deemed  it  but 
common  justice  to  do  so.  In  the  suit  between  M.  Bertrand,  the 
curate,  and  the  parishioner,  Lavergne,  wherein  the  crown  officers, 
Messrs.  Sewell  and  Monk,  endeavored  to  declare  the  ordinance  of 
1791  null,  as  contrary  to  a  penal  statute  of  Elizabeth,  he  again  sup- 
ported the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

He  again  became  administrator  on  the  departure  of  Governor 
Oraig ;  and  continued  in  office  till  the  arrival  of  Sir  George  Prevost, 
in  1811.  During  the  time  he  held  office  he  permitted  Monseigneur 
Panet  to  be  elected  to  the  coadjutorship.  He  was  also  a  puisn6 
judge  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  a  member  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  and  a  Lower  Canadian  seignior.  He  married  in  the  country 
a  Miss  Henrietta  Ouichaud. 

He  was  immensely  popular  with  the  French  Canadian  people, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  English  population. 

A  son  of  his,  (still  living),  Major  General  William  Dunn,  is  a 
distinguished  military  officer,  and  has  risen  to  his  present  high 
rank  idfter  having  seen  much  hard  service. 


Hon.  CHIEFJUSTICE  HENRY  ALCOCK. 

Of  the  particulars  of  this  gentieman's  history,  beyond  his  offi- 
cial connection  with  this  country,  we  are  not  aware. 

The  firet  public  situation  he  held  in  Canada  was  that  of  puisn6 
judge  of  Upper  Canada,  in  which  section  of  the  province  he  was 
afterwards  raised  to  the  chief-justiceship  ;  and  was  subsequently 
]nomoted  to  that  of  Lower  Canada,  at  that  time  a  far  more  impor- 
tant and  remunerative  office.  He  took  a  great  interest  in  the  pro- 
gicfls  of  the  colony ;  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  some  authorities,  he 
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did  machy  in  his  high  positioiiy  to  forward  her  best  intereBto  ;  and 
became,  in  consequence,  yeiy  popular.  In  Lower  Gaoada,  as  a 
member  of  the  EzecatiTe  Council,  he  was  not  so  suooessful;  for 
in  that  uBsembly,  we  understand;  he  was  generally  disliked.  Indeed 
it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  bitter  inyeotives  used  against  him 
in  history  in  every  other  respect. 

On  the  bench,  however,  he  was  more  highly  esteemed  ;  aa  we 
may  gather  from  the  following  notice  of  him  in  the  Qu^mc 
Mercury,  on  recording  his  death : — 

<'  In  the  exercise  of  his  judicial  duties,  he  evinced  the  advan- 
tages which  attend  the  forming  of  a  legal  scholar  at  the  Englidi 
bar  ;  and  in  all  the  various  offices  which  he  filled,  he  acquitted 
himself  an  able  judge,  distinguished  by  the  most  eminent  rectitude 
and  unwearied  assiduity.  His  memory  was  retentive;  his  judg- 
ment clear  and  penetrating  ;  and  so  profound  was  his  knowledge 
of  English  law^  that  the  energies  of  his  mind  cast  a  luminous  ray 
over  the  dark  and  abstruse  code  of  provincial  jurisprudence.  His 
language  was  classical  and  perspicuous ;  nor  can  those,  who  have 
heard  his  judgments,  remember  them  without  a  mixture  at  once 
of  pleasure  and  regret.  In  the  habitudes  of  private  life,  his  man- 
ners were  those,  which  are  commonly  said  to  be  peculiar  to  a  ^<  plain 
English  man,''  affable,  conciliating,  unaffected.  In  a  word,  his  pub- 
lic and  private  virtues  will  long  live  in  the  hearts  of  both  the  old 
and  the  new  subjects  of  this  province  ;  and  his  death  will  be  felt 
with  a  general  and  unfeigned  sorrow.'' 

He  died  on  the  22nd  February,  1808. 


Hon.  HERMAN  WITSIUS  RYLAND. 

To  publish  this  volume  without  giving  some  notice  of  the  above 
distinguished  man,  would  be  doing  a  palpable  wrong;  nor  can 
his  name  in  justice  be  left  out  of  the  range  of  ''  Canadian  Celebri- 
ties," among  whom  he  certainly  figures  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
the  histoiy  of  the  lower  province,  where  he  held  office  for  a 
lengthened  period,  and  was  connected  in  an  official  capacity  with 
many  successive  governments.  Mr.  Ryland  was  a  native  of  North- 
ampton, England ;  and  was  bom  in  the  year  1770.  He  entered 
the  public  service  at  the  early  age  of  twenly-one,  as  assistant 
paymaster-general  to  General  iBurgoyne,  and  Lord  Comwallia's 
forces  in  the  first  American  war^  in  which  sanguinary  struggle  he 
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took  part  until  its  okwe,  on  tbe  eyacnation  of  New  York,  (where  be 
reiidmd  important  service.)  He  aooompanied  to  England,  Sir 
Guy  Oarleton  (Lord  Borekester),  the  commander-in-chief,  and  his 
fnture  friend  and  patron.  When  Lord  Dorchester  was  appointed 
to  the  goremment  of  British  North  America,  in  1793,  Mr.  Ry- 
land  was  induoed  by  the  then  prime  minister  of  England,  to  ac- 
Gompany  him  to  Canada,  as  civil  secretary,  a  post  for  which  he  was 
emlnentiy  fitted  and  adapted  ;  and  it  may  truly  be  said,  that,  dur- 
ing the  time  Lord  Dorchester  governed  this  country,  Mr.  Ryland 
mled  its  destinies,  which  is  a  fact  too  well  known  to  be  contradicted. 
Ob  Lovd  Dorohester  returning  home,  Mr.  Ryland  was  appointed  to 
the  same  office,  which  he  had  held  under  him,  by  his  lordship's 
immediate  sucoessor  and  several  succeeding  governors  ;  so  popu- 
lar, BO  highly  recomnended,  and  so  efficient  was  he  in  his  appoint- 
ment. He  took  part  in  everything  that  appertained  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  country }  was  appointed  a  legislative  councillor, 
and  often  in  bis  seat  in  that  body,  (although  holding  a  govern 
ment  appointment),  he  would  openly  censure  tbe  government  if 
they  had  done  aught  which  he  did  not  consider  consistent  with 
the  due  performance  of  their  duties. 

He  was  appointed  by  the  government  to  proceed  to  England,  on 
a  pi^lio  mission, — ^the  ostensible  object  of  v^ich  was  to  endeavor 
to  get  the  Imperial  Government  to  amend  or  suspend  the  consti- 
tution— ^to  render  the  government  independent  of  the  people,  by 
appropriating  towards  it  the  revenues  accruing  from  the  estates  of 
the  St.  Sulpioians  of  Montreal,  and  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  and 
to  seise  the  patronage  exercised  by  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of 
Quebeo,  to  the  cures  or  church  livings  in  his  diocese.  Although 
the  nation  was  deeply  engaged  in  war,  and  much  engaged  other- 
wise, yet  by  his  inae&tigable  enecgj^,  Mr.  Ryland  got  the  objects 
of  his  mission  taken  into  consideration  ;  and,  but  for  the  interven- 
tion of  the  lord  chancellor,  Bldon,  he  would  have  assuredly  suc- 
ceeded in  two  of  them.  As  it  was,  the  whole  affiur  proved  a 
fulure;  and  he  returned  to  Canada  without  gaining  one  single 
point;  he  was,  however,  well  received,  and  no  one  ascribed  to  hun 
the  fiulure  of  the  government  scheme.  He  clearly  showed  how 
eminentiy  fitted  he  was  for  the  poet  of  a  diplomatist.  The  corres- 
pondence, which,  on  this  occasion,  passed  between  him  and  the  pub- 
lic functionaries,  forms  a  pleasing  and  interesting  portion  of  the 
sixth  volume  of  Christie's  Eutory  of  Cancuia.  We  may  truly 
say  of  him  that,  had  he  been  cast  in  a  different  sphere,  where  bis 
talents  and  attainments  would  have  been  more  properly  appreci- 
ated and  directed,  he  would  have  made  his  way  onward,  and  kept 
even  pace  with  his  illustrious  patron. 

He  early  assumed  an  antagonistic  attitude  against  the  French 
Canadians  and  their  clergy.  As  Christie  says,  <'  The  darling  pro* 
jectof  hiB  heart,  was  to  aoglicuDe  but  by  means  compulsory  and 
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distasiefol  to  them,  the  French  Canadian  people  ;  whoy  having  no 
wish  to  be  anglicized  by  any  means,  would  not  be  so  '  by  oompul- 
sion.'  The  consequence  was  that  a  bitter  feeling  arose,  for  a  time, 
between  Mr.  Ryland  and  the  Canadians,  and  indeed  against  the 
government,  Mr.  R.  being  regarded  as  the  '  fountain  head '  of 
power.  Another  scheme  of  his  was  to  endeavour  to  abrogate  the 
power  of,  and  indeed  to  do  away  altogether  with  the  French  bishops^ 
contending  that  in  reality  there  was  no  bishop,  for  he  had  never 
been  recognized.  This  was  most  unsound  reasoning ;  and  in  course, 
everything  that  he  did  to  ^ther  his  views  proved  abortive.  But 
who  is  there  that  does  not  err  sometimes,  especially  in  reasoning 
and  argument  V 

On  Sir  George  Prevost's  accession  to  the  government,  Mr.  By- 
land  gafc  up  his  post  as  civil  secretary,  and  retained  only  that  of 
clerk  of  the  Executive  Council,  also  an  important  appointment, 
which  he  held  until  his  decease,  which  occurred  at  his  seat.  Beau- 
port,  near  Quebec,  on  the  20th  July,  1838,  at  the  age  of  68.  Mr. 
Bvland  was  a  man  of  great  literary  attainments ;  and,  despite 
what  some  people  may  say  to  the  contrary,  of  good  ability.  In 
politics,  he  was  a  conservative  with  enlarged  views,  and  unmistak- 
able honesty  of  purpose  ;  and,  as  in  private  life,  no  man  was  ever 
more  beloved ;  so,  in  public  life,  no  man  in  Canada  was  ever  more 
respected  by  all  classes  of  society,  notwithstanding  the  frequent 
contentions  and  heart-burnings  of  party  warfare,  which  frequently 
existed,  but  eventually  passed  away. 

His  son  is  the  present  registrar  of  Montreal. 


D.  McGregor  Rogers,  Esq.,  m.p. 

An  enlightened  legislator  of  Upper  Canada.  In  1799,  when  a 
young  man,  and  during  his  absence  in  New  England,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  second  provincial  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada^ 
for  the  county  of  Prince  Edward.  In  1800  he  was  i^ain  elected  in 
the  same  county,  and  during  the  three  succeeding  parliaments,  was 
successively  returned  for  the  county  of  Northumberland,  to  which 
he  had  then  removed.  In  1816  he  declined  being  a  candidate  on 
account  of  some  unsatisfied  claims  for  services  performed  during 
the  kte  war,  being  unwilling  to  trust  himself  as  a  representative  of 
the  people,  while  dependent  on  government.  In  1820,  his  claims 
baving  Deep  s»tisfted^  he  was  again  fleeted,  as  be  was  also  in  1824, 
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but  he  died  on  the  day  of  bis  eleoiioii,  18th  July,  at  the  age  of  53. 
Besides  being  a  memDer  of  Parliament,  be  held  several  offices  of 
trast  and  emolnment,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  credit 
to  himself,  and  to  the  satis&otion  of  ail  concerned.  In  his  political 
opinions,  he  was  a  warm  admirer  of  the  British  Constitution ;  yet 
during  the  twenty-four  years  he  was  a  member  of  ParliMient,  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  people  were  by  no  one  more  carefully 
watched  or  more  zealously  and  faithfully  defended  than  by  him. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  PETER  HUNTER 

Lisittsnant-Gbneral  Hunter,  who  succeeded  General  Simcoe 
in  the  government  of  Upper  Canada  in  1799,  and  at  the  same  time 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Canada,  was  a 
member  of  a  very  talented  Scotch  family,  and  a  brother  of  the  cele- 
brated Doctors  William  and  John  Hunter  of  London,  the  eminent 
writers  of  some  invaluable  works  on  medicine.   He  was  bom  in  the 
year  1746,  and  like  them,  was  entirely  dependent   upon  his  own 
abilities  and  resources  for  his  advancement.     Having  entered  the 
military  service,  he  evinced  considerable  talent  in  the  profession  ; 
saw  some  hard  service,  and  rose  to  the  high  rank  which  he  held  at 
hiB  death.     His  administration  of  the  government  of  Upper  Canada 
was  marked  with  much  benefit  to  that  province ;  and  it  would  not 
be  going  too  far  to  say  that  to  his  enlightened  polity  and  administra- 
tion of  affidrs,  that  portion  of  Canada  is  greatly  indebted  for  many 
benefits  which  it  otherwise  would  never  nave  known.     He  died  at 
Quebec  on  the  21st  August,  1805,  whilst  on  a  tour  of  military 
inapection.     A  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  the 
English  cathedral  of  that  city,  of  which  we  give  the  inscription  : 
Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
Lieutenant-General  Peter  Hunter, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upper  Canada  and  Commander-in-Chief 
of  bis  Majesty's  forces  in  both  the  Canadas, 
who  died  at  Quebec,  on  the  21st  August,  1805, 
aged  59  years. 
His  life  was  spent  in  the  service  of  his  king  and  country. 
Of  the  various  stations,  both  civil  and  military,  which  he  filled, 
He  discharged  the  duties  with  spotless  integrity, 
unwearied  zeal,  and  successful  abilities. 
This  memorial  to  a  beloved  brother,  whose 
mortal  part  rests  in  the  luljacent  place  of  burial, 
is  erected  by  John  Hunter,  M.D.,  of  London. 
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Hon.  CHIEF^USTICE  ELMSLET. 

John  Elmsley  was  born  in  England,  the  year  1762  3  he  died  at 
Montreal  on  the  29th  April,  1805.  He  was  a  nephew  of  the  cele- 
brated London  bookseller  of  that  name,  and  a  great  friend  of  the 
then  Duke  of  Portland,  to  whom  he  owed  his  appointment  in  this 
country.  He  was  speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Lower 
Canada,  and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council,  as  well  as  chief- 
justice,  to  which  he  was  appointed  October  13,  1802,  previous  to 
which  he  had  served  as  a  puisn6  judge  in  Upper  Canada.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  great  professional  talents  and  application,  as  well  ist)f 
the  most  amiable  demeanor.  The  Quebec  Mercury  said  at  the  pe- 
riod of  his  death  :  '<  His  private  virtues,  not  less  than  his  public 
talents,  for  both  of  which  he  was  eminen%  distingmshed,  will  long 
be  subjects  of  unfeigned  regret.'^ 


Hon.  Mr.  JUSTICE  FOUCHER. 

Louis  Charles  Fougher,  a  puisn6  judge  of  the  court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  Lower  Canada,  was  born  in  1760,  and  died  26th 
of  December,  1829.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1784,  and  was 
first  returned  to  Parliament  in  1796,  as  member  for  the  city  of 
Montreal.  Some  time  after,  he  was  appointed  solicitor-general^ 
an  honor  no  doubt  well  merited  by  M.  Foucher,  else  he  could  not 
have  attained  it,  as  in  those  days  it  was  seldom  conferred  upon  a 
French  Canadian.  Subsequently  he  became  resident  judge  of  Three 
Rivers ;  and  in  1803,  attained  the  position  which  he  held  at  his 
death.  The  House  of  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada  brought  charges 
against  him  for  misdemeanor  and  delinquency  in  the  exercise  of 
his  functions,  and  prayed  for  his  dismissal.  The  matter  was  left 
to  the  adjudication  of  the  Prince  Regent,  who  decided  in  his  favor, 
and  thus  he  retained  the  judgeship. 
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LIEUT.-COLONEL  JOSEPH  BOUCHETTE. 

One  of  the  ablest  topographera  of  the  age.  He  was  born  in 
Canada  in  1774,  and  was  the  son  of  Commodore  Bonchette^*  who 
distingaished  himself  by  an  exploit  which  history  has  reoorded,f 
and  which  is  well  known  to  have  prevented  the  threatened  surren- 
der of  the  Canadas  to  the  arms  of  America,  as  <<  the  taking  General 
Carlton  (Lord  Dorchester),  which  appeared  almost  certain,  would 
have  rendered  their  &te  inevitable/'  Commodore  Boachette,  how- 
ever, landed  the  commander-in-chief  in  safety  at  Quebec,  a^r  es- 
caping the  most  imminent  danger  that  menaced  them  in  their 
descent  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Montreal  to  Quebec,  the  banks 
of  the  river  being  occupied  by  the  enemy,  who  were  bivouacked 
on  the  ahores  of  its  narrow  passes. 

As  early  as  the  ye«r  1790,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bouchette  was  em- 
ployed as  a  draftsman  in  the  office  of  his  late  uncle,  the  Hon. 
Major  Holland,  then  surveyor-general  of  British  North  America, 
and  subsequently  of  Lower  Canada,  after  the  division  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Quebec.  In  1791  he  was  tempted  to  follow  the  profession 
of  his  &ther,  and  in  consequence  entered  the  provincial  navy,  and 
sailed  on  the  great  Lakes  in  Upper  Canada  till  1796.  in  the 
year  1794,  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life,  he  succeeded,  through 
the  most  vigorous  exertions,  to  raise  and  save  his  Majesty's  war 
vessel  Afumdaga  (the  commodore's  ship),  carrjring  14  guns,  which 
had  been  cast  away  in  York  (now  Toronto)  harbour,  and  totally 
abandoned  as  lost;  and  taking  the  command,  he  sailed  with  her  to 
Niagara,  where  he  was  received  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  garrison 
and  others  assembled  on  the  shores  to  greet  the  arrival  of  the  rescued 
vessel. 

This  service  elicited  the  unqualified  approbation  of  Lord  Dor- 
chester, and  *^  Young  Bouchette''  was  promoted  on  the  12th  of 
May,  1794,  to  the  rank  of  second-lieutenant  in  the  provincial  navy. 

He  continued  in  the  command  of  an  armed  vessel  until  1796, 

•  "  Captun  Bonehette  oommands  the  nftral  force  on  Lake  Ontuio,  and  is  at  the 
head  of  th  e  marine  establiahmente,  yet  without  the  least  power  in  money  matters. 
This  gentleman  possesses  the  confidence  both  of  Lord  Dorchester  and  Goremor 
Simooe.  He  is  a  Canadian  by  hirth,  but  entered  the  BriUsh  serrice  when  Canada 
fell  into  the  power  of  Kngland.  While  Arnold  and  Montgomery  were  besieging 
Qnebec,  Lord  Dorchester,  disguised  as  a  Canadian,  stole  on  board  his  ship  into 
that  city  ;  on  which  occasion  He  displayed  much  activity,  intrepidity  and  courage. 
It  is  not  at  all  a  matter  of  surprise  that  Lord  Dorchester  should  bear  in  mind 
this  eiainent  service.  By  all  aeooonts  he  is  altogether  inoormptibley  and  an  offi- 
cer who  treats  his  inferiors  with  great  mildness  and  justice." — TraveU  of  th4  Due 
de  la  Boeke/oucault  Liancourt  in  North  AmeriecL, 

t  Adolphns's  HUtory  of  the  Mgm  ^  George  I2L 
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during  which  period  he  made  soryeys  of  the  most  important  har- 
bours on  Lake  Ontario,  including  the  harbour  of  York,  preyious 
to  that  place  being  established  as  a  military  post  and  town  in  1798. 

The  proyincial  navy  was  partially  reduced  in  1796,  and  it  was 
Lieutenant  Bouchette's  lot,  as  a  junior  officer  (then  command- 
ing an  armed  vessel),  to  be  included  in  the  reduction.  Owine, 
however,  to  the  illness  of  officers  who  remained  in  command, 
he  continued  on  duty  for  several  months  afterwards,  successively 
commanding  the  vessek  of  those  officers  who  were  victims  to  the 
fever  and  ague  then  so  generally  prevalent.  His  activity  meanwhile 
had  not  been  altogether  unnoticed,  for  he  immediately  obtained 
an  unsolicited  lieutenancy  in  the  first  battallion  of  Royal  Canadian 
Volunteers  ;  and  having  raised  his  quota  of  men,  continued  in  that 
provincial  corps  until  its  reduction  in  1802. 

Being  known  to  possess  some  nautical  knowledge,  he  was  select- 
ed, in  1797,  to  command  an  armed  row-galley,  with  a  detachment 
of  thirty  men  of  his  regiment,  and  four  artillerymen,  Xo  cruiie  be- 
tween Quebec  and  Montreal,  in  order  to  detect  certain  treasonable 
practices  which  led  to  the  execution  of  Colonel  McLean,  an 
American,  at  the  former  place.  This  service  affi)rded  Colonel 
Bouchette  an  opportunity  of  conveying  much  valuable  in- 
formation to  government,  relative  to  the  soundings,  &c.,  of  the 
harbour  of  Montreal,  and  several  other  sections  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

In  1800  he  was  the  officer  chosen  by  order  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  late  Duke  of  Kent,  then  commander  of  his  Majesty's 
forces  in  North  America,  to  repair  to  Halifax  with  a  detachment 
of  his  regiment,  to  acquire  a  more  uniform  system  of  military  tac- 
tics, and  subsequently  conveying  the  same  to  his  own  regiment, 
which  he  effected  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  in  Canada,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  adjutant  of  the  regi- 
ment. 

By  this  time  Major  Holland,  the  companion  in  arms  of  the  im- 
mortal Wolfe,  had  become,  through  age  and  infirmity,  in  some 
measure  inadequate  to  the  duties  of  his  laborious  office  of  sur- 
veyor-general, and  Lieutenant  Bouchette  was  in  consequence  at- 
tached to  his  department.  After  Major  Holland's  death  in  1803, 
he  was  appointed  deputy  surveyor-general,  and  in  the  following 
vear  received  his  Majesty's  commission  of  surveyor-general  of 
Lower  Canada,  and  thus  became  the  successor  of  his  venerable  uncle. 

During  the  Amercan  war  in  1812,  the  defencoof  Canada  seemed 
to  require  additional  strength,  and  Colonel  Bouchette  proposed  to 
levy  a  corps  to  be  called  the  Quebec  Volunteers  ;  and  at  the  eve 
of  realizing  his  project,  his  corps  (ridsed  by  beat  of  drum  to  the 
number  of  260  men,  rank  and  file,  in  seven  weeks,  and  then  under 
arms  doing  garrison  duty,)  was  by  a  change  of  policy,  drafted  into 
other  provincial  regiments  requiring  immediate  reinforcements. 

With  the  suppression  of  the  Quebec  Volunteers,  howeveri  his 
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miliiafy  seryioes  did  not  ienninate.  He  was  actively  employed 
during  the  campaign  of  1813,  and  even  np  to  the  27th  July,  1814, 
in  conveying  important  despatches  from  head- quarters  to  Major- 
General  Sir  R.  Sheaffe,  commanding  in  Upper  Canada,  with 
confidential  instructions,  to  report  on  the  general  defensive  state  of 
the  frontier,  whether  possessing  any  interesting  posts,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  reconnoitre  and  ascertain  the  position  and  strength  of 
the  enemy  as  he  proceeded.  For  this  service  he  received  high 
commendation  ;  and  his  views  of  the  defenceless  state  of  York, 
now  Toronto,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  would  be  taken  by 
the  enemy,  proved  but  too  prophetic. 

In  November,  1813,  at  a  very  critical  juncture,  he  was  ordered 
to  repair  to  Lachine,  whither  it  had  been  found  expedient  to  as- 
semble a  considerable  force,  and  on  the  9th  that  place  became  the 
head-quarters.  He  accompanied  the  commander  of  the  forces  to 
Cotean  du  Lao,  where  he  received  important  reconnoitering  in- 
structions. The  American  generals,  Hampton  and  Wilkinson, 
were  at  this  period  concerting  a  junction  of  their  respective  armies ; 
the  one  marching  into  the  province  by  the  Chateaugoay  country, 
whilst  the  other  descended  the  St.  Lawrence.  Their  project  was 
frustrated,  and  ended  in  a  repulse  and  precipitate  retreat  within 
the  limits  of  their  own  territory.  Colonel  Bouchette  had,  however, 
previously  followed  up  closely  his  instructions,  and  did  not  return 
to  Lachine  until  he  had  ascertained  the  strength  and  position  of 
the  enemy  at  the  cross-roads,  some  miles  above  McMartin's  mills, 
on  the  Riviere  aux  Raisins,  and,  under  cover  of  the  night,  proceeded 
in  a  canoe  with  two  Indians  to  the  mouth  of  that  river,  crossed 
over  to  the  south  side  of  Lake  St.  Francis,  near  the  Salmon  river, 
to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  then  in  full  retreat;  being 
uncertain,  however,  whether  they  meant  to  proceed  fiirther  down 
the  St.  Lawrence  (although  about  entering  Salmon  river),  he 
immediately  went  down  the  Beauhamois  channel,  ascertained  the 
condition  and  situation  of  the  gun-boats,  and  having  put  the  forces 
on  that  lino  of  military  communication  on  their  guard,  he  repaired 
to  head-quarters  to  submit  his  report. 

-  On  the  17th  July,  1814,  the  govemor-in-chief  directed  that  he 
should  proceed  to  the  frontier,  towards  La  Colle  and  Odel  town,  to 
sketch  the  roads  leading  from  thence  into  the  province,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy  who  were  stationed  at  Cham- 
plain  town.  A  detachment  of  forty  men  of  the  Voltigeurs  and 
thirty  Indians,  accompanied  him  on  this  service,  which  was  char- 
actemed  by  General  Heriot  as  having  been  performed  by  Colonel 
Bouchette  ''  with  much  credit  to  himself,  and  to  the  admiration  ox 
the  aimy.'' 

In  the  month  of  August  following,  the  project  he  had  long  con- 
ceived, of  publishing  a  topographical  and  geographical  exhibit 
mi  deseription  of  Canada,  l^ing  matured,  notwithstanding  the 
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▼arious  other  objeots  of  a  military  character  he  had  been  called 
upon  to  attend  to,  he  sailed  from  Canada  for  England,  on  board 
the  man-of-war  Ajaaoy  for  the  purpose  of  personally  superintend- 
ing the  publication  of  his  work.  The  colonial  patronage  this  work 
received  from  the  governor-in-chief  and  provincial  legislature 
paved  the  way  to  the  distinguished  countenance  and  auspices  under 
which  it  was  afterwards  produced  to  the  world. 

Colonel  Bouchettci  whilst  in  England,  was  nominated  sur- 
veyor-general under  the  several  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent| 
for  establishing  the  boundary  between  his  Majesty's  posses- 
sions  in  America  and  the  United  States.  After  his  appoint- 
ment, he  prepared,  at  the  instance  of  the  commissioners,  and 
the  agent  under  that  treaty,  a  project  of  operations  for  the 
year  1817,  which  he  submitted  to  the  board  at  Boston.  In  the 
spring  of  that  year  he  commenced  his  field  operations ;  and  after 
erecting  a  monument,  in  conjunction  with  the  American  surveyor, 
at  the  source  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  from  whence  the  land  boundary 
departs,  he  proceeded  in  the  establishment  of  the  due  north  line 
from  that  point,  dividing  New  Brunswick  from  the  state  of  Maine, 
to  the  highlands  :  continuing,  however,  the  exploring  line,  to  the 
extent  of  one  hundred  miles,  in  the  wilderness,  making  nu- 
merous exploring  surveys  of  the  various  rivers  intersected  in  his 
progress,  and  sketching  the  face  of  the  country,  frequently  from 
the  summit  of  the  loftiest  trees,  to  the  imminent  peril  of  his  life. 

By  these  arduous  means  he  ascertained  the  position  of  the  several 
ridges  of  highlands  stretching  westward  from  the  exploring  line, 
and  was  enabled  to  judge,  from  their  continuity  and  elevation, 
which  ridge  was  most  likely  to  become  the  boundary  between  both 
territories,  in  virtue  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  G-hent. 

The  result  of  his  labors,  during  the  summer  of  1817,  was  con- 
veyed to  the  board  of  commissioners  in  extensive  and  explanatory 
plans,  sections,  and  reports,  for  which  he  received  the  commenda- 
tion of  the  board,  and  upon  which  the  strongest  argumenia  of  his 
Majesty's  agent  were  chiefly  grounded,  in  claiming  the  whole  extent 
of  country  north  of  Mars  Hill  ridge  of  highlands,  which  is  that 
pointed  out  by  Colonel  Bouchette  as  the  legitimate  boundary  be- 
tween that  part  of  the  British  possessions  and  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.  And  although  the  Ashburton  Treaty  has  since 
yielded  to  the  pretensions  of  the  U.  S.,  to  a  boundary  much  further 
north,  and  coming  within  a  few  miles  of  the  St  Lawrence,  it  is 
now  generally  admitted  that  the  line  of  boundary  pointed  out  by 
Colonel  Bouchette,  was  that  upon  which  the  British  negotiator 
should  have  insisted. 

The  ensuing  season,  he  was  proceeding  to  the  establishment  of 
the  geographical  boundary,  on  the  45th  parallel  of  north  latitude^ 
when  he  was  taken  dangerously  ill,  at  Montreal,  on  his  return 
from  Burlington,  where  he  had  met  the  Board,  and  received  its 
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I  for  his  field  semoes  of  1817 ;  and  from  the  contiiiiiaiiee 
of  his  illneee  during  part  of  the  summer,  the  service  was  performed 
by  Mr.  Tierks,  as  his  Britannic  Majesty's  astronomer. 

In  1827,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  statistics  of  Lower  Ca- 
nada, he  visited  all  parts  of  the  province,  and  devoting  himself  to 
long  and  laborious  researches,  he  deduced  explanatory  reports  and 
tabular  statistical  statements  that  met  with  the  marked  approba- 
tion of  his  Majesty's  representative  in  the  colony. 

Availing  himself  of  these  several  tours  as  a  means  of  perfecting 
his  topographical  work  on  Lower  Canada,  he  solicited  from  the 
seigneurs  copies  of  the  plans  of  their  respective  ^e/^«  and  seigneu- 
rietj  and  was  enabled  to  compile  maps  of  the  province  still 
more  voluminous  and  correct  than  the  former ;  and  desirous  of  ren- 
dering the  information  thus  acquired  as  generally  useful  as 
possible,  not  only  to  the  government,  but  to  the  public  in  the 
mother  country  and  the  colony,  he  repaired  to  England  in 
1830,  under  the  formal  sanction  and  support  of  the  provincial 
legislature,  and  the  approbation  of  the  executive  government,  to 
superintend  the  publication  of  a  new  work  on  the  topography, 
geography,  and  statistics  of  Lower  Canada,  which  grew  out  of  the 
materiak  studiously  collected  during  the  previous  fifteen  years  with 
m  view  to  the  accomplishment  of  ^at  object. 

Colonel  Bouchette's  public  works  were  printed  and  published 
in  England,  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  which  rendered  them  costly 
to  the  author,  and  too  expensive  for  very  general  circulation.  His 
fijTst  work  appeared  in  18l6,  under  the  special  auspices  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  afterwards  George  I Y.,  who  personally  took  a  warm  interest 
in  Uie  work,  and  received  it  from  the  hands  of  the  author  in  a  pri- 
vate audience  at  Carleton  Palace. 

Colonel  Bouchette's  second  work,  <<  I%e  British  dominions  in 
North  America^**  and  the  maps  which  accompanied  it,  published 
in  1831,  were  by  special  permission  dedicated  to  the  late  king, 
William  lY.,  to  whom  the  author  had  the  honor  of  presenting  his 
work  in  person. 

Colonel  Bouchette  at  the  periods  to  which  we  refer,  appears  to 
have  been  not  only  appreciated  as  an  author  of  public  works  of 
interest,  but  was  received  with  favor  and  distinction  at  court,  a 
circumstance  no  doubt  attributable  to  the  late  Duke  of  Kent,  whose 
generous  influence  and  royal  protection  followed  Colonel  Bouchette 
in  every  phase  of  his  career  in  England. 

Colonel  Bouchette  died  at  Montreal  on  the  9th  April  1841,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  in  that  city.  We  cannot 
in  concluding  this  memoir,  do  better  than  to  quote  the  following 
passage,  taken  from  one  of  the  many  obituary  notices  of  his  death, 
which  appeared  in  the  public  journals  of  the  time. 

'^  For  sentiments  of  loyalty  to  his  Sovereign,  and  he  honestly  and 
&ithfully  served  not  less  than  four  of  them,  for  his  veneration  and 
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attaohmfint  to  oonstitational  goYernment,  and  for  the  perpetiiati<Hi 
of  the  connection  of  bis  native  Canada  with  Great  Britain,  the  late 
snryeyor-gei^eral  was  also  conspicuonsly  distingoished.  With  such 
qualities  of  both  the  head  and  heart — and  we  regret  that  we  can- 
not, on  the  present  occasion,  do  them  greater  justice — ^the  memory 
of  colonel  Bouchette  will  be  long  cherished  by  his  snnriYing  friends, 
and  his  public  labours  reflect  honor  and  credit  upon  his  native 
country.' 


HoK.  ALEXANDER  GRANT. 

This  gentleman,  like  Mr.  Peter  Russell,  being  the  senior  member 
of  the  Executive  Council,  on  General  Hunter's  death  in  1805,  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  government,  and  ruled  Upper  Canada  for  one 
year. 

We  cannot  obtain  any  information  respecting  him ;  but  we  know 
latduring  the  short  time  he  was  president,  some  useAil  measures 
pas^eiflrftrou^the  legblature. 


Hon.  chief  justice  SEWELL,  LL.  D. 

The  Honorable  Jonathan  Sewell,  whose  name  figures  in  the 
history  of  Canada  so  considerably,  was  bom  at  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, about  the  year  1766,  in  the  old  family  mansion,  which  is 
still  standing.  He  received  his  education  at  the  grammar  school 
of  Bristol,  England,  and  migrated  to  New  Brunswick  in  1785,  and 
entered,  in  that  province,  on  the  profession  of  the  law,  in  the  office 
of  Mr.,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Judge  Chipman.  In  1789,  he 
removed  from  New  Brunswick  to  Canada,  and  took  up  his  abode 
in  the  city  of  Quebec.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  the  30tli 
October,  1789,  and  speedily  rose  to  distinction.  We  hear  of  him 
again  in  1798,  as  solicitor-general ;  and,  in  1795,  advocate  and 
attorney-general,  and  judge  of  the  Court  of  Vice  Admiralty; 
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ajflo  as  bnmsB  in  the  Proyinoial  Parliament  for  the  royal 
boTongh  of  William  Henry,  which  he  continued  to  represent  for 
three  consecutive  parliaments.  He  continued  to  mount  *^  to  the 
summit  of  the  ladder  of  fame/'  till  we  find  him,  in  1808,  chief- 
justice  of  the  proyince  of  Lower  Canada,  and  president  of  the  Eze- 
eutive  Council.  The  latter  office  he  resigned  in  1829,  and  the  for- 
mer in  1838.  He  was  also  appointed,  on  the  9th  January,  1809, 
speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council, — an  office  which  he  continued 
to  hold  until  his  death.  His  deeree  of  LL.  D.  was  bestowed  on 
him  by  Harvard  University,  without  solicitation.  This  learned 
and  highly  respected  gentleman  died  in  Quebec,  on  November 
12, 1839,  aged  seventy-three  years.  The  wealthy  and  distinguished 
family  of  l^e  Sewells  in  Quebec,  of  which  the  Reverend  E.  W. 
SeweU,  Sheriff  W.  Sewell,  and  Dr.  James  Sewell,  his  sons,  are 
members,  must  regard  him  as  the  founder  of  the  clan. 


BISHOP  PLESSIS. 

Joseph  Ootavs  Plessis,  the  greatest  man  who  ever  occupied 
the  Boman  Catholic  Episcopal  seat  at  Quebec,  since  Fran9ois  de 
Laval  Montmorency.  M.  Plessis  was  the  first  Canadian  pontiff 
who  ever  visited  Bome,  and  the  first  ever  appointed  by  the  crown 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council.  He  was  born  at  Mont- 
real,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1762,  and  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith| 
according  to  Mr.  Ryland.  He  was  ordained  a  priest  at  Quebec,  on 
the  11th  March,  1786.  From  time  to  time,  he  was  employed  as 
professor  of  humanity,  at  the  college  of  St.  Baphael,  also  as 
secretary  to  the  bishop  of  Quebec  and  curate  of  the  capital.  On 
tiie  6th  September,  1797,  he  was  created  coadjutor  to  Bishop 
Benaulty  and  obtained  the  royal  acceptance  through  General 
Prescott;  but  the  venerable  Pontiff,  Pius  YI.  having  been  drag- 
ged into  captivity  by  the  Sans-culottes,  after  his  death,  the  church 
remained  for  some  time  without  a  chief.  The  nomination  of 
Monseigneur  Plessis,  which  had  been  long  expected,  became  one 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  Pontiff,  Pius  YII.  exalted  at  Venice,  by 
reason  of  the  victories  obtained  by  Sauwarow,  afterwards  de  Melas. 
A  buU,  dated  26th  April,  1800,  appointed  him  bishop  of  Canatte 
in  Palestine,  with  the  succession  to  the  seat  at  Quebec.  He  pro- 
nounced an  oration  at  Quebec  in  1799,  being  then  only  elected  an 
nUocotion/  on  the  occasion  of  the  naval  battle  of  Aboukir.    He 
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was  consecrated  on  the  25tli  January,  1801,  and  employed  himself 
daring  bis  coadjutorsliip  in  A)anding  the  college  at  Nicolet,  (fbr 
which  he  afterwards  obtained  a  royal  charter)  as  well  as  primary 
schools  at  Quebec,  and  discussed  the  royal  prerogatiye  as  to  patron- 
age, and  other  matters,  with  the  crown  officers.  Mr.  Ryland  has  pre- 
served a  conference  on  the  subject  between  this  prelate  and  Ohief- 
Justioe  Sewell,  published  in  the  sixth  yolume  of  Christie's  Canada, 
He  succeeded  Monseigneur  Denault,  and  took  possession  of  his 
seat  on  the  17th  January,  1806.  In  him  was  to  be  seen  a  pontiff 
altogether  loyal,  firm,  of  good  policy,  with  an  ability  much  needed 
in  his  relations  with  certain  rulers.  The  British  government 
hesitated  to  place  in  him  that  confidence  which  he  afterwards 
acquired.  Sir  James  Craig)  who  endeavored  to  induce  him  to  ae- 
cept  honors  and  emoluments,  provided  he  would  recognise  the 
king's  supremacy,  with  regard  to  benefices,  believing  him  to  be  in 
correspondence  with  the  bishops  of  Ireland,  and  with  the  cele- 
brated Milner,  bishop  of  Castabala ;  wrote  to  the  British  ministry. 
Under  Prevost,  Plessis  began  to  reap  the  ^its  of  his  services, 
and  triumphed,  at  least  partially,  in  the  opposition  raised  against 
the  provincial  ordinance  of  1791 ;  since  Sir  George  Prevost  ac- 
knowledged his '  title  of  superintendent  of  the  Iloman  Catholic 
Church,  and,  at  his  request,  that  of  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of 
Quebec,  based  (says  Mr.  Christie,)  on  a  despatch  from  Lord 
Bathurst,  wherein  he  appeared  to  recognize  him  as  such.  When 
Pius  YII.  was  delivered  from  captivity,  and  re-established  the 
Jesuits,  Plessis  wished  to  establish  some  at  Quebec,  and  wrote  to 
Russia  to  procure  a  friar,  fit  to  be  an  instructor  to  such  CanadiuM 
as  might  enter  into  that  order ;  but  this  design  did  mot  succeed. 
He  was  called  upon  by  the  Crown  to  the  Legislative  Couneil  in  1818 ; 
and  in  this  honorable  position,  he  proved  himself  to  be  a  loyal  and 
patriotic  senator.  In  1821,  when  the  majority  of  the  Legislatiye 
Council  resolved  not  to  concur  in  any  bill  from  the  Lower  House, 
relative  to  the  civil  list,  in  which  special  items  would  be  contain- 
ed, this  prelate,  as  well  as  Judge  Olivier  Perrault,  dissented  there* 
f^om,  and  declared  that  the  said  resolution  was  premature,  too 
general,  and  did  not  contain  a  precise  specification  of  the  objeetB 
comprised  under  the  head  of  the  civil  list.  This  indefatigable 
pontiff  meditated  the  erection  of  all  the  English  colonies  into  one 
ecclesiastical  province,  of  which  Quebec  should  be  the  metropolis. 
He  left  for  England  and  Rome  in  18 IQ."*^  In  consideration  of 
eminent  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  England,  daring  the 
French  revolution,  and  during  the  war  of  1812,  as  l^islativ^ 

*  **  Although  His  Grace,  (the  Duke  of  Riehmond)  were  to  remmn  estirely 
inaotWe,  it  is  very  certain  thftt  neither  the  gentleman  of  the  seminary^  nor  the 
Nuncio,  who  is  now  on  his  way  to  England,  will  continue  so.  The  inordinate 
amhition  of  the  one,  and  the  zeal  and  bigotry  of  both  these  parties,  may  x 
yonefthiB."  H.  W.  &i 
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eoniioillor,  be  met  with  a  kind  and  hearty  reception  firom  Lord 
BathoTBt,  with  whom  he  had  several  interviewSy  and  was,  we 
belieye,  his  guest  at  his  cotintry  seat.  Although  he  could  not  ob- 
tain his  consent  to  the  appointment  of  an  archbishop  at  Quebec, 
nor  to  that  of  bishops  for  Montreal  and  Kingston,  he  was  allowed 
district  bishops  at  Kingston,  Red  River,  and  in  the  lower  pro- 
vince; their  bulls  not  only  denominated  them  auxiliaries,  but 
Buftagans  to  the  bishop  of  Quebec,  and  they  were  thus  assimilated 
to  other  metropolitan  bishops  of  the  first  centuries  of  the  church, 
bef<»e  the  title  of  archbishop  was  known.  With  respect  to  Nova 
Scotia,  the  sovereign  pontiff  had  placed  there  a  vicar-apostolic. 
It  was  Monseigneur  Edmund  Burke,  ex-grand  vicaire  to  Plessis, 
who  consecrated  him  in  1818,  prior  to  his  departure  for  Europe. 
During  his  sojourn  in  London,  he  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  celebrated  Doctor  Poynter,  and  vicar-apostolic  of  that 
capital,  who  wrote  to  him  concerning  the  difficulties  existing  in  the 
eoelesiastscal  administration  of  Canada,  which  letter,  the  premier- 
pastor  0ot  published  and  cbculated.  He  returned  to  Quebec  on 
the  16ui  August,  1820,  and  was  received  with  great  demonstra- 
liofna  of  respect  and  affbotion  by  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec.  He 
was  accompanied  by  the  AbM  Lartique,  named  suffragan  and 
auxiliary,  for  the  district  of  Montreal,  where  Monseigneur  Hubert 
had  already  tried  to  have  an  episcopal  see  erected.  He  conse- 
crated him  in  the  ancient  parochial  church  in  1821,  and  sustained 
him  in  his  difficulties  with  the  seminary.  The  mandate  of  installa- 
tion, issued  by  Monseigneur  Plessis,  accorded  to  the  suftagan's 
auxiliaries  the  same  honors  as  to  himself.  The  seminary  of  St. 
Sttlpioe  and  the  Abb^  Chaboyes  exhibited  some  opposition ;  the 
grand-vicar,  Cadieux  with  another,  under  the  pseudonyme 
d'Hospice  Bedard,  defended  the  Pope's  letter  as  well  as  the 
mandate,  which  were  equally  attacked.  It  is  known  that  this 
ecclesiastical  quarrel  was  carried  to  a  great  length;  and  that  the 
same  would  have  been  worthy  of  a  Lutrin,  when  such  eminent 
men  as  Monseigneur  Plessis,  Monseigneur  Lartique,  the  Superior 
Boux  and  M.  Le  Saulnier  were  blamed.  Joseph  Octave  Plessis 
died  at  the  Ckkeral  Hospital  at  Quebec,  on  the  4ui  December,  1825, 
aged  62  ^ears  and  9  months.  He  was  buried  on  the  7th,  with  all 
tM  religious  and  civil  honors;  the  troops  of  the  garrison  lining 
the  road  of  the  ftoieral  procession,  and  Lord  Dalhousie  following 
with  his  staff  and  the  principal  men  of  rank  in  the  province.  His 
eoffin  was  placed  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  cathedral,  under  the  spot 
where  giaod  mass  is  usually  celebrated.  His  heart  was  deposited 
in  the  wall  of  one  of  the  chapels  of  the  church  of  St.  Roch,  and  a 
Hionumeni  of  marble  was  erected  near  it  A  marble  tombstone 
was  ako  erected  on  the  2nd  December,  1833,  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
eathednd,  above  his  tomb.  The  correspondence  of  this  prehte, 
whkih  it  moat  important^  is  peserved,  and  a  series  of  Latin  sei^ 
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mons  for  the  union  of  the  clergy.  Here  follows  the  opinion  of 
the  Canadian  Review  (an  English  journal,)  of  this  prelate: — 
<<The  death  of  the  Protestant  bishop  did  not  long  precede  that 
of  Monseigneur  Joseph  Plessis,  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  the 
province,  who,  on  the  4th  of  December,  at  Quebec,  terminated  his 
mortal  career.  In  the  decease  of  this  prelate,  the  church  has  to 
lament  an  able,  temperate,  yet  zealous  and  indefatigable  chief;  his 
flock  a  humane,  benevolent  and  charitable  pastor,  ever  alive  to 
their  wants,  and  prompt  to  administer, — and  the  king,  a 
tried  and  \0j2X  subject;  there  was,  in  short,  among  all  cksses  and 
persuasions  but  one  sentiment  of  regret  for  the  loss,  and  of  respect 
and  veneration  for  the  memOTv  of  this  benevolent  Christian,  and 
truly  exemplary  character.  His  remains  were  conveyed,  with  all 
the  civil  and  military  honors  from  the  General  Hospital,  where  he 
had  dosed  his  life,  to  the  chapel  of  the  Hotd  Dieu;  and  from 
thence,  on  the  day  of  interment,  to  the  parish  church  of  the  upper 
town,  where  he  was  interred  on  the  ri^t  of  the  altar,  in  presence 
of  the  ^vemor-in-chief,  and  heads  of  idl  the  various  departments, 
and  an  immense  concourse  of  inhabitants,  who  all  wished  to  express 
the  hieh  opinion  they  entertained  of  the  seal,  charity  and  loyalty 
for  which  he  was  not  more  conspicuous,  than  he  was  ror  the  talento 
which  adorned  the  high  and  important  office  he  had  so  ably  dis- 
charged since  1806. 


Hon.  R.  J.  UNIACKE 

Was  bom  m  1758,  and  died  on  the  25th  October  1880.  He 
connected  with  the  province  of  Lower  Canada,  by  holding  the  offioe 
of  attorney-general,  from  1809  until  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir)  J.  Stuart,  in  1825.  He  afterwards  was  appointed 
to  the  attorney-generalship  of  Nova  Scotia,  an  office  which  he  held 
at  his  death.  The  Royal  GaaeUe  of  that  province  said  of  him  : 
'<  The  death  of  this  venerable  and  fidthful  servant  of  the  public, 
will  be  deeply  r^retted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  gene- 
raOy ;  in  the  exercise  of  ms  official  duties,  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  the  rights  of  the  subject,  and  the  claims  of  humanity,  were 
steadily  kept  in  view  by  hun.  In  private  life  his  character  was 
truly  amiable ;  as  husband,  parent  and  master,  he  was  ever  kind 
and  affectionate ;  in  the  sodal  circle,  few  individuak  exhibited 
better  feelings^  or  (iie  impulses  of  a  better  heart.    By  his  country- 
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men  particularly  his  loss  will  be  severely  felt ;  he  was  nmformly 
their  friend  and  adviser.  Indeed  the  province  has  sustained  a  loss 
by  his  death  not  easily  to  be  repaired/'  Other  members  of  his 
family  have  held  important  offioes  in  that  province. 


VICOMTE  DE  LERY. 

YiooMTE  I>E  Le&t,  was  a  member  of  the  family  of  that  name 
which  have  resided  in  Canada  since  the  conqnest ;  born  at  Quebec 
in  1754 ;  died  September  6,  1824,  near  Melnn,  in  France.  He 
entered,  early  in  life,  the  French  engineer  department.  He  was  in 
several  expeditions  on  sea,  durine  the  American  revolutionary  war ; 
was  present  at  the  battles  of  the  9th  and  12th  April,  1782,  and 
placed  in  a  state  of  defence  the  islands  of  Guadaloupe  and  Tobago. 

Lieutenant  in  the  same  corps  in  1780,  he  reached  the  rank  of 
captain  in  1788.  The  hostilities  which  commenced  in  1792,  and 
which  were  of  a  long  duration,  offered  frequent  occasions  for  the 
development  of  his  talents,  and  for  his  making  a  rapid  progress  in 
the  difficult  career  he  had  determined  to  follow. 

General  De  Lery  allowed  jnone  of  the  numerous  campaigns  in 
which  he  was  engaged  to  pass  without  associating  his  name  with 
the  glories  of  Kleber,  Jourdan,  and  Bemadotte ;  it  was  he  who, 
under  these  distinguished  officers,  planned  the  works  and  agreed 
to  all  the  measures  of  attack  and  defence,  which  facilitated  the 
different  passages  of  the  Rhine,  and  secured  the  retreat  of  the 
army. 

He  established  the  entrenched  camp  at  Dusseldorf,  fortified 
Mayence,  conducted  the  siege  of  Philhpsburg,  and  obtained  in 
1795,  by  his  activity  and  numerous  services,  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  chef  de  batallion  and  colonel,  and  to  that  of  general  of  brigade 
in  1799. 

He  had  been  charged  with  the  draught  of  an  extensive  plan  of 
fertification  for  the  different  places  on  the  Rhine,  the  greater  part 
of  which  has  been  executed  by  his  successors,  or  by  the  officers 
of  the  powers  who  replaced  the  French  in  the  possession  of  that 
territory. 

In  1805,  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general, 
and  accompanied  Marshal  McDonald  through  the  difficult  campaigns 
of  the  Qrison ;  he  was  also  entrusted  with  the  fortification  of  Palma 
Nova,  in  Venetian  Friuli,  and  was  afterwards  boncemed  in  all  the 
great  battles  of  Germany  and  Spain. 
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General  De  Lery^  was  one  of  tbe  engineer  officers  who  bad  most 
thoronglilj  stadied  the  connection  between  fortification  and  tbe 
art  of  war;  be  had  the  rare  power  of  making  command  agreeable; 
he  knew  how  to  excite  and  direct  the  zeal  of  bis  officers ;  gave 
effect  to  their  exertions,  foresaw  their  wants,  and  could  minister  to 
them  so  as  to  add  the  bonds  of  gratitude  to  those  of  duty.  He 
took  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  those  subordinate  to  him, 
and  was  above  paying  attention  to  his  own.  Endowed  with  great 
generosity  and  an  integrity  which  was  proof  against  every  trial,  he 
left  no  fortune.  As  a  good  husband,  affectionate  father,  firm 
friend,  and  disinterested  citizen,  none  could  equal  him ;  and  he 
lefl  behind  him  a  list  of  noble  examples  which  will  not  be  lost  on 
the  worthy  family  which  bears  his  name. 


HENRY  BLACKSTONE,  Esq. 

This  gentleman  was  for  many  years  his  Majesty's  <)oroDer  for 
the  district  of  Quebec,  and  died  in  that  city  on  the  2nd  February, 
1825.  He  was  a  son  of  the  late  Sir  William  Blackstone,  the 
distinguished  commentator  on  the  laws  of  England.  The  superior 
talent  and  zeal  of  this  gentleman,  in  the  discharge  of  his  functions, 
have  not  been  surpassed ;  and  the  community  was  deprived  by  his 
death  of  an  accomplished  individual. 


CAPTAIN  R.  JULYAN,  R.N. 

Captain  R.  Julyan,  for  a  lengthened  period  harbor-master 
of  the  port  of  Quebec,  and  who  died  in  that  city  in  1856,  was  a 
naval  officer  who  had  seen  great  service.  He  succeeded  the  late  Ad- 
miral Boxer  in  his  situation  as  harbor-master.  He  was  a  midship- 
man before  he  was  eleven  years  of  age,  and  a  lieutenant  (8rd  June, 
1799,)  before  he  had  completed  his  sixteenth  year.  The  following 
account  of  his  services  we  copy  from  the  Navy  List : — ^R.  Julyan, 
midshipman  of  the  Digdom,  at  the  occupation  of  Toulon,  and  in 
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Holham's  actions  in  1795,  of  ihe  MoteOe  at  the  capture  of  the 
Datch  Fleet  at  Saldanha  Bay,  and  of  the  GluUon  at  Copenhagen 
in  1801.  WUle  aoting  in  command  of  the  Sichnumd  gnn  hrig, 
destroyed  in  her  boats  two  French  privateers  from  under  a  batte^ 
near  Bfalaga  in  1811,  and  commanded  the  nayal  forces  at  the  siege 
of  Tari& 


D.  MoTAVISH,  Esq., 

A  NATIVE  of  Stratheriok,  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  partners  of 
the  North-West  Company  of  Canada.  He  was  upwards  of  twenty- 
four  years  employed  m  the  wilds  of  Upper  Canada,  and  the  interior 
of  the  north  western  regions  of  America,  and  was  veiy  successful 
in  promoting  the  business  of  the  company,  and  in  securing  die 
good-will  and  alliance  of  the  Indian  nationsj  by  whose  chieft  he 
was  always  treated  with  the  ^eatest  respect,  and  reoeiyed  on  the 
same  footing  as  one  of  their  own  number.  His  enterprising 
genius  led  Iwn  to  project  and  attempt  an  expedition  across  the 
continent  of  North  America,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  con- 
nexion with  China ;  and,  after  haying  escaped  innumerable  perils, 
he  and  six  of  his  companions  were  lost  near  Cape  Disappointment, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  riyer  Columbia,  in  the  Northern  Pacific 
Ocean,  on  the  22nd  May,  1815. 


PHILEMON  WRIGHT,  Esq., 

Appbopbiatelt  caUed  the  '<  Father  of  the  Ottawa.''  He  was 
a  natiye  of  Wobum,  state  of  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  born  in 
1760.  Mr.  Wright  emigrated  to  this  country  in  the  year  1800, 
and  with  a  steady  perseyerance,  he  determined  on  ascending  the 
riyer  Ottawa  in  ^uest  of  a  tract  of  land  suitable  for  an  agricul- 
turist. With  this  yiew,  he  penetrated  into  the  country  at  a  great 
expense  of  mental  and  bodilj  exertion,  for  sixty  miles  oeyond  any 
preyious  settler,  where,  finding  a  spot  adapted  for  his  purpose,  he 
obtained,  afte?  many  efforts,  from  goyemment^  permission  to  set^^ 
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upon  and  survey  the  township  of  Hnll^  where^  at  last,  his  toils 
were  rewarded,  by  seeing  a  thriving  settlement  growing  up  around 
him.  In  iurtherance  of  his  agri^tural  pursuits,  he,  at  a  very 
heavy  cost,  imported  from  Great  Britain,  some  of  the  most  approved 
breeds  of  cattle,  and  thereby  contributed  in  the  most  efficient  man- 
ner to  promote  the  interests  of  the  settlers  in  that  section  of  the 
country.  He  was  also  the  projector  of  some  of  the  greatest  im- 
provements on  the  Ottawa.  He  died  at  Hull,  0.  E.,  on  2nd  June, 
1839.  He  left  a  numerous  offspring,  to  all  of  whom  he'  was 
endeared  by  the  tenderest  ties  of  affection  and  esteem.  His  epitaph 
will  be  recorded  in  the  beautiful  and  prosperous  settlement  of 
Hull,  or  as  it  waa  sometimes  called  Wrightstown,  which  he  com- 
menced and  lived  to  see  attain  a  degree  of  magnitude,  where  his 
name  will  be  long  remembered  with  the  highest  respect. 


COMMANDER  ROACHE.  R.N. 

John  Roaohe,  long  a  resident  of  the  Newcastle  district,  and  a 
commander  in  the  royal  navy;  born  in  1778;  died  at  Peterborough^ 
G.  W.,  15th  August,  1848.  Few  men  had  seen  more  service  tmrn 
this  ^lant  officer;  having  entered  the  navy  early  in  the  year 
1798,  he  was  actively  employed  during  the  whole  of  the  Peninsular 
war ;  was  engaged  with  the  Dutch  fleet  at  Camperdown ;  at  the 
capture  of  the  French  fleet  off  the  coast  of  Ireland ;  at  the  capture 
of  Le  Genereux,  La  VUle  de  Marseilles,  and  OuiUaume  Tell,  in 
the  Mediterranean;  at  the  taking  of  Egypt;  blockade  of  Calais, 
Boulogne,  and  Dieppe ;  and  at  the  taking  of  the  Cape  of  Gtood 
Hope,  where  he  was  wounded.  His  family  still  reside  in  the 
province. 


COMMANDER  STEELE,  R.N, 

This  gallant  officer,  at  present  a  resident  of  OriUia,  C.W.,  was 
formerly  a  member  of  the  provincial  legislature  for  the  oounty 
of  Simooe. 
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Elmes  Steele  entered  the  navy,  in  March,  1798,  as  A.B.,  on 
board  the  TntaHf  thirty-two  guns,  Captain  John  Gt)re,  under  whom, 
after  visiting  the  Mediterranean,  he  assisted,  18th  October,  1799, 
at  the  capture  off  Cape  Finisterre,  of  the  Santa  Brigida,  a  Spanish 
frigate  of  thirty-six  guns,  and  three  hundred  men,  laden  with  treasure 
to  an  enormous  amount.  In  the  course  of  1800,  he  became  mid- 
shipman of  the  Cambrtdgcy  74,  flag-ship  of  Sir  Thomas  Pasley,  at 
Plymouth,  and  Atlasj  98,  Captain  Theophilus  Jones,  attached  to 
tihe  Channel  fleet ;  and  in  November,  1802,  having  left  the  AtloA 
in  the  preceding  May,  he  was  nominated  master's  mate  of  the 
Caroline,  36,  Captain  Benjamin  William  Page.  During  the  pas- 
sage of  that  ship  to  the  East  Indies,  he  was  placed  on  board  a  prize, 
and  sent  home.  On  his  arrival  he  joined  tne  Castor,  32,  Captain 
Edward  Brace,  stationed  in  the  Downs.  He  was  nominated,  early 
in  1805,  acting-lieutenant  of  the  Amiable,  32,  Captain  William 
Bolton;  was  officially  promoted  26th  March,  in  that  year;  and 
between  August  following,  and  December,  1812,  was  employed  on 
the  coast  of  North  America,  off  Boulogne,  and  the  north  coast  of 
Spain,  and  in  the  North  Sea  and  Mediterranean,  in  the  Mercury y 
28,  Captain  Charles  Pelley ;  Leopard,  50,  Captain  Salisbury  Pryce 
Humphreys ;  Ghymmen  sloop,  Captain  Charles  Pitchford;  Arethusa, 
38,  Captain  Bobert  Mends ;  Horatio,  38,  Captain  John  Charles 
Woolcombe;  Menelaus,  38,  Captain  Sir  Peter  Parker;  and  Barfleur, 
98,  Captain  Sir  Edward  Berry.  He  was  on  board  the  Leopard,  we 
believe,  when  she  compelled,  22nd  June,  1807,  the  United  States 
frigate  Chesapeake  to  surrender,  after  an  engagement  occasioned  by 
the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  permit  the  British  to  search 
her  for  deserters.  On  the  20th  March,  1809,  a  party  of  seamen 
under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant  Steele,  who  was  then  serving  in  the 
Arethiua,  destroyed  the  guns  at  Baignio,  a  place  on  the  coast  of 
France,  and  captured  a  vessel  there  laden  with  merino  wool ;  while 
Lieutenant  Fennel,  of  the  royal  marines,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Elliott, 
the  purser,  and  a  boat's  crew,  ascended  the  mountain  and  destroyed 
the  signal  posts.  He  accepted  hb  present  rank  April  25, 1838  He 
is  also  a  colonel  of  the  sedentary  militia  force  for  the  county  of  Simcoe. 


ADMIEAL  BALDWIN,  R.N, 

^  Admiral  Augustus  Baldwin,  of  Toronto,  is  an  Irishman  by 
1>irth,  and  a  member  of  the  same  family  as  the  distinguished  states- 
man whose  biography  is  to  be  found  in  this  book. 

He  entered  the  navy  in  May,  1794,  on  board  the  Trompeuse 
sloop,  Captain  John  Erskine  Pouglasi  Ifitl^  ifhpi^  hf  (Qntiuned 
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nninterrnptedly  and  actively  to  serve  on  the  Home  and  Halifax 
stations,  in  the  same  vessel,  and  in  the  Garland,  28,  and  BoBton^ 
82,  of  which  latter  frigate  he  was  created  a  lieutenant,  28th  Jnne^ 
1800,  until  December,  1804.  He  then  joined  the  Prince  of  WaUif 
98,  bearing  the  flags  in  succession,  of  Sir  Robert  Calder,  Sir  James 
Saumarez,  Sir  Edward  Thornborough,  and  Lord  Gambier;  and 
while  in  that  ship,  was  present  in  the  action  of  22nd  July,  1805, 
and  also  at  the  attack  upon  Copenhagen,  in  September,  1807.  Early 
in  Jauuary,  1808,  he  became  first  lieutenant  of  the  Implacahley  74, 
Captain  Thomas  Byam  Martin,  and  on  26th  August  following,  he 
highly  distinguished  himself,  and  was  officially  reported  as  being  a 
most  thoroughly  deserving  officer,  for  his  conduct  in  a  gallant 
engagement  of  twenty  minutes,  with  the  Russian  74  gun  ship, 
Sewoiod,  which  was  completely  silenced,  and  shortly  afterwards, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Centaur^  74,  captured  and  burnt,  in 
sight  of  the  whole  Russian  fleet,  near  Rogerswick ;  on  which  oooa> 
sion  the  enemy  sustained  a  loss  of  three  hundred  and  three  men, 
and  the  British  in  both  ships,  not  more  than  sixty-two.  Mr.  Bald- 
win, whose  behavior  was  rewarded  with  a  commander's  commission, 
dated  19th  September,  in  the  same  year,  did  not  however  succeed 
in  procuring  further  employment  afloat  until  7th  February,  1812, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  the  Tyrian  brig,  in  which  he  served  in 
the  channel  until  posted,  1st  January,  1817.  He  accepted  the 
retirement  1st  October,  1846. 

Admiral  Baldwin  married  Augusta  Mary  Melissa,  daughter  of 
J.  M.  Jackson,  Esq. 


THOMAS  CART,  Esq. 

Mr.  Thomas  Gary  founded  and  edited  the  Qiiebec  Mercury  news- 
paper in  the  year  1805.  This  paper  originated  from  a  desire  to 
express  the  sentiments,  sympathies  and  predilections  of  the  British 
inhabitants  of  Quebec,  who,  at  that  time,  formed  a  small  but 
wealthy  and  influential  portion  of  the  community.  The  object 
was  that  that  section  of  the  people  should  have  a  non-official  organ 
of  their  opinions,  and  be  enabled  to  protest  against  such  acts  of 
power  as  they  objected  to,  and  to  oppose  the  writings  of  their 
adversaries  in  respect  of  politics  and  nationality  with  equal 
freedom.  Under  Mr.  Cary,  the  Mercury  at  once  became  what  it 
has  ever  since  continued  to  be,  the  consistent  and  unswerving 
advocate  of  high  tory  and  episcopalian  principles. 

The  subject  of  this  brief  memoir  conducted  his  press  with  the 
most  dauntless  intrepidity.  Uis  style  was  at  once  classical,  terse 
find  vigorous  j  his  mode  of  attaok--and  he  if !M»  ©Y W  rHUtr  with 
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the  sword  tliao  with  the  shield,  though  master  of  both — was,  in  the 
taste  of  his  day,  modelled  after  Janios.  But,  if  in  the  manner  he 
followed  the  teachings  of  the  great  satirist,  in  the  matter  he  was 
essentially  original ;  and  his  boldness  brought  him  seyeral  times 
into  oollision  with  the  House  of  Assembly.  Stuart,  Van  Felson, 
Papineau  and  Denis  Benjamin  Vigor,  while  leaders  of  opposition, 
were  all  subject  to  the  lash  of  his  sarcasm.  One  of  his  com- 
positions,— abounding  in  ironical  compliments  directed  ajzainst  the 
late  Sir  James  (then  Mr.^  Stuart,  who  at  that  time  led  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  while  Mr.  Gary  was  the  literary  defender  of  the 
then  Chief-Justice  Sewell  and  the  Legislative  Council, — ^was 
pronounced  a  libel  and  breach  of  privilege,  by  a  nearly  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Assembly.  On  another  occasion,  the  speaker's  warrant 
having  been  issued  for  his  apprehension,  he  remained  concealed 
till  the  close  of  the  session  in  a  secret  apartment  ingeniously  con- 
structed in  his  residence  in  St.  Lewis  street,  now  occupied  by  the 
Honorable  Louis  Panet,  and  from  his  hiding  place  poured  forth 
his  philippics  upon  his  political  opponents,  like  a  high  tory  and 
amiable  Idarat — ^we  say  amiable,  for  he  was  a  man  of  decided 
benevolence  of  heart.  Un terrified  by  the  sergeant-at-arms,  then 
a  much  more  formidable  personage  than  now-a-days,  the  Mercwry 
continued  its  course;  and,  with  its  principles,  descended  from 
fiither  to  SOD,  and  from  son  to  grandson,  of  its  first  proprietor. 

Mr.  Cary  died  in  1823.  He  was  born  in  1751,  near  Bristol, 
England.  He  had  started  in  life  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  was  subsequently  tutor  to  several  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, including  Monseigneur  Plessis,  and  was  afterwards  admitted 
a  member  of  the  bar.  Mr.  Cary  was  a  highly  educated  and  very 
Bcholariy  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  of  varied  attainments,  in- 
cluding great  social  and  convivial  powers,  and  his  natural  abilities 
were  admitted  even  by  his  opponents. 

Of  his  two  sons,  one,  Thomas,  conducted  the  Mercury  for  a 
lengthened  period ;  the  other,  Joseph,  became  deputy  inspector- 
general,  a  position  from  which  he  retired  only  some  few  years  ago. 


Sib  JAMES  H.  CRAIG,  K.C.B. 

The  career  of  this  remarkable  man  was  assuredly  a  great  and 
arduous  one  ;  for,  holding  as  he  did,  the  high  post  of  governor- 
general  of  the  British  North  American  provinces  at  a  mont  critical 
Biriod  in  our  history,  his  government  deserves  peculiar  attention. 
e  was  bom  in  the  year  1750,  at  Gibraltar,  where  his  father  held 
the  appointment  of  civil  and  military  judge.     The  fiuiiily  is 
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highly  respectable  and  of  Scottifih  origin,  being  oonneeted  with  the 
€raigs  of  Dalnair  and  Gostorton.  Through  his  father's  influence, . 
young  Craig  entered  the  military  service  in  1763,  when  onlyflfteen 
years  of  age  ;  and  although  comparatiyely  so  young,  he  possessed 
that  strong  determination  and  native  energy  of  disposition  requisite 
to  the  formation  of  the  character  of  a  man  who  has  his  way  to 
make  through  the  bustling  and  active  scenes  of  life,  without  any 
friend  to  assist  him  to  rise.  In  1770,  he  was  appointed  aide-de- 
camp to  General  Sir  Eobert  Boyd^  then  governor  of  Gibraltar,  and 
obtained  a  company  in  the  47th  Regiment,  with  which  he  went  to 
America  in  1744,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill, 
in  which  latter  engagement  he  was  severely  wounded.  In  1770, 
he  accompanied  his  regiment  to  Canada,  commanding  his  company 
in  the  action  of  Three  Rivers  }  and  he  afterwards  commanded  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  army  in  the  expulsion  of  the  rebels  from 
this  province.  In  1777,  he  was  engaged  in  the  actions  at  Ticon- 
derago  and  Hubertown,  in  the  latter  of  which  engagements  he  was 
again  severely  wounded.  Ever  in  a  position  of  honorable  danger, 
he  received  a  third  wound  in  the  action  at  Freeman's  Farm.  He 
was  engaged  at  the  disastrous  affair  at  Saratoga,  and  was  distin- 
guished by  General  Burgoyne  and  the  brave  Fraser,  (who  fell  in 
that  action^  as  a  young  officer  who  promised  to  attain  to  the  very 
height  of  tne  military  profession.  On  this  occasion  he  was  selected 
by  General  Burgoyne  to  carry  home  the  despatches,  and  was  imme- 
diately thereafter  promoted  to  a  majority  in  the  new  82nd  Regi- 
ment, which  he  accompanied  to  Nova  Scotia  in  1778  ;  to  Penobscot 
in  1779,  and  to  North  Carolina  in  1781 ;  being  engaged  in  continued 
scenes  of  active  service  during  the  whole  of  those  campaigns, 
and  generally  commanding  the  light  troops,  with  orders  to  act  upon 
his  own  discretion,  on  which  his  superiors  in  command  relied  with 
implicit  confidence.  In  a  service  or  this  kind,  the  accuracy  of  his 
intelligence,  the  fertility  of  his  resources,  and  the  clearness  of  his 
military  judgment,  were  alike  conspicuous,  and  drew  on  him  the 
attention  of  his  sovereign,  who  noted  him  as  an  officer  of  the  high- 
est promise.  In  1794  he  obtained  the  rank  of  major-general ;  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  he  was  sent  on  the  expedi- 
tion to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where,  in  the  reduction  and  con- 
quest of  that  most  important  settlement,  with  the  co-operation  of 
Admiral  Sir  G.  E.  Elphinstone,  and  Major-General  Clarke,  he 
attained  to  the  highest  pitch  of  military  reputation,  and  performed 
the  signal  service  to  his  king  and  country,  of  which  the  memory 
will  be  as  lasting  as  the  national  annals.  Nor  were  his  merits  less 
conspicuous  in  the  admirable  plans  of  civil  regulation,  introduced 
by  him  into  that  hostile  quarter,  while  he  was  invested  with  the 
chief  authority,  civil  and  military,  as  governor  of  the  Cape.  He 
was  succeeded  in  that  situation  by  the  Earl  of  Macartney,  in  1707, 
who,  by  a  deputation  from  his  Majesty,  invested  General  Craig 
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with  the  red  ribbon,  as  an  honorable  mark  of  his  sovereign's  just 
sense  of  his  distingmshed  services.  Sir  James  Craig  had  scarcely 
retorned  to  England  when  it  was  his  Majest/s  pleasure  to  require 
his  services  on  the  staff  in  India.  On  his  arrival  at  Madras,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  an  expedition  against  Manilla ; 
but  this  not  taking  place,  he  proceeded  to  Bengal,  and  took  the 
field  service.  During  five  years  in  India,  his  attention  and  talents 
were  unremittingly  exerted  to  the  improvement  of  the  discipline  of 
the  Indian  army,  and  to  the  promotion  of  that  harmonious  co- 
operation between  its  different  constituent  parts,  on  which  not  only 
the  military  strength,  but  the  civil  arrangements  of  that  portion  of 
the  British  empire  so  essentially  depend.  In  January,  1801,  Sir 
James  Oraig  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and 
returned  to  England,  1802 ;  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  eastern  district,  and  remained  in  England  till  1805; 
and  then,  notwithstanding  that  his  constitution  was  much  impaired 
by  a  long  train  of  most  active  and  fatiguing  service,  he  was  selected 
by  his  sovereign  to  take  the  command  of  the  British  troops  in  the 
Mediterranean.  He  proceeded  to  Lisbon,  Gibraltar,  Miuta;  and 
from  thence  to  Naples^  to  act  in  co-operation  with  the  Russian 
army.  But  the  object  of  these  plans  being  frustrated  by  the  event 
of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  Sir  James  withdrew  the  troops  from 
Naples  to  Messina,  in  Sicily.  During  the  whole  period  of  his 
command  in  the  Mediterranean,  he  suffered  severely  from  that 
malady  which  terminated  his  life,  a  dropsy  which  proceeded  from 
an  organic  affection  of  the  liver ;  and  feeling  his  disease  sensibly 
gaining  ground,  he  returned  with  his  sovereign's  permission  to 
England  in  1806.  A  temporary  abatement  of  his  disorder  flattered 
him  with  a  prospect  of  recovery,  and  being  himself  unable  to  recon- 
cile his  mind  to  a  situation  of  inactivity,  ne  once  more  accepted  an 
active  command  firom  the  choice  of  his  sovereign.  In  lo07,  on 
the  threatening  appearance  of  hostilities  with  the  United  States  of 
America,  he  was  sent  out  to  Quebec,  as  governor-in^chief  of  British 
America.  Here  he  governed  the  province,  and  commanded  the 
forces  in  it,  until  his  disease,  which  had  made  terrible  inroads  upon 
his  constitution,  compelled  him  to  solicit  his  recall,  which  was 
granted ;  and  he  left  this  country  on  the  19th  of  June,  1811. 

But  in  alluding  to  his  administration  of  the  government  of  Can- 
ada, we  will  only  briefly  touch  on  the  most  salient  points  of  it, 
leaving  history,  in  which  his  name  will  hold  a  high  and  distin- 
guished rank,  to  speak  of  its  general  bearings.  The  whole  time, 
or  nearly  all  of  it,  was  occupied  in  the  most  bitter  party  bickerings ; 
a  l^islature  divided  in  nationality,  religion  uid  opinion,  whioh^ 
although  it  now  works  in  unison  throughout  the  different  depart- 
ments, and  is  supposed  to  approach  perfection,  was,  at  thai  day, 
in  a  most  alarming  and  refractorv  state,  at  least  in  its  main  points. 
WilJI  ^  ^9   governor   could   positively  have  done  nothing, 
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althougli  some  of  his  own  aots  cannot  but  be  viewed  with  repre- 
hension,  particularly  bis  seizure  of  Le  Canctdten  newspaper,  and 
confining  its  proprietor  and  writers  in  tbe  common  gaol.  Though 
perhaps  for  the  course  which  they  pursued,  and  the  malicious  and 
seditious  articles  which  they  promulgated,  they  deserved  the  treat- 
ment they  received ;  yet  his  measures  were  decidedly  not  British 
in  principle,  and  therefore  he  was  so  far  wrong.  Then  again,  his 
refusal  to  transmit  the  resolutions  of  the  assembly,  in  which  they 
prayed  to  be  allowed  in  ftiture  to  pay  the  civil  Ust^  was  another 
piece  of  false  government,  and  decidedly  wrong. 

We  however  must  not  be  too  severe  on  the  old  veteran's  memory, 
and  the  course  he  pursued  in  this  province.  It  doubtlessly  cannot 
but  be  ascribed  to  his  desire  to  benefit  the  country ;  and,  by  wise 
and  judicious  measurecT,  in  his  estimation,  to  do  good  unto  Canada 
and  its  people.  Indeed,  the  honesty  and  purity  of  his  intentions 
are  evinced  in  nearly  every  proclamation  which  he  issued,  and  in 
every  one  of  his  speeches  to  the  Parliament,  and  in  none  more  so 
than  in  his  beautiful  proclamation  (of  which  we  give  a  part),  to 
the  people,  relative  to  the  seditious  writings  then  current  in  the 
province.  The  following  passage  conveys  to  the  reader  the  feelings 
which  actuated  him  in  the  penormance  of  his  duties.     He  said : 

^<  For  what  purpose  should  I  oppress  you  ?  Is  it  to  serve  the 
king  ?  Will  that  monarch,  who  during  finy  years,  has  never  issued 
one  order  that  had  you  for  its  object,  that  was  not  for  your  benefit 
and  happiness ;  will  he  now,  beloved,  honored,  adored  by  his  sub- 
jects, covered  with  glory,  descending  into  the  vale  of  years,  accom- 
panied with  the  prayers  and  blessings  of  a  grateful  people;  will  he, 
contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  a  life  of  honor  and  virtue,  now  give 
orders  to  his  servants  to  oppress  his  Canadian  subjects  1  It  is 
impossible  that  you  can  for  a  moment  believe  it  Tou  will  spam 
from  you,  with  just  indignation,  the  miscreant  who  will  suggest 
such  a  thought  to  you. 

'<Is  it  for  myself,  then,  that  I  should  opuress  you?  For  what 
should  I  oppress  you  1  Is  it  from  ambition  r  What  can  you  give 
me  f  Is  it  for  power  f  Alas  I  my  good  Mends  I  with  a  life  ebbing 
not  slowly  to  its  period,  under  the  pressure  of  disease  acquired  in 
the  service  of  my  country,  I  look  only  to  pass,  what  it  may  please 
God  to  suffer  to  remain  of  it,  in  the  comfort  of  retirement  among 
my  friends.  I  remain  among  you  only  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  my  kin^.  What  power  can  I  wish  for  J  Is  it  then  for 
wealth  that  I  would  oppress  you  ?  Enquire  of  those  who  know  me, 
whether  I  regard  wedth;  I  never  did,  when  I  could  enjoy  it;  it  is 
now  of  no  use  to  me;  to  the  value  of  your  country  laid  at  my  feet, 
I  would  prefer  the  consciousness  of  having,  in  a  single  instanoe, 
contributed  to  your  happiness  and  prosperity.'^ 

Although  a  continual  war&re  was  kept  up  between  him  and  the 
council,  fiio  assembly  and  people,  yet  tbe  latter  could  not  but 
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admire  the  firmneBs  of  purpose  whiok  cIiaraoterLied  Ub  every 
action,  and  the  judiciousness  of  some  of  his  measures,  partioalarly 
ihat  one,  in  which  he  endeayonred  to  place  the  province  and  its 
people  on  their  enard  against  the  coming  storm  from  the  States 
This  was  evinced  by  the  numerous  and  spontaneous  addresses  for 
his  welfare,  which  poured  into  him  from  all  quarters  of  the  pro- 
yince,  during  his  short  sojourn  in  it,  and  more  particularly  on  his 
departure ;  and  the  feeling  of  the  people  on  that  occasion,  when 
the  horses  were  taken  from  his  carriage,  and  they  themselves 
drew  him  to  the  king's  wharf,  in  the  most  affectionate  and 
hearty  manner,  displayed  the  light  in  which  he  was  held.  All 
regretted  his  departure,  more  particularly  when  it  was  known  he 
was  in  such  a  fearftil  state  of  sickness ;  for  it  was  feared  he  would 
not  survive  till  the  end  of  the  voyage;  yet  he  did,  and  for 
months  afterwards,  his  death  taking  place  in  January,  1812. 
Christie,  in  his  History  of  Canada^  thus  describes  him : 
''  He  was  of  an  agreeable  countenance,  and  impressive  presence, 
stout  and  rather  below  the  middle  stature ;  manly  and  dignified  in 
deportment,  but  social,  polite  and  affable ;  positive  in  his  opinions, 
and  decisive  in  his  measures.  Although  hasty  in  temper,  he  was, 
like  most  men  who  are  so,  far  from  implacable ;  and  as  we  have 
seen,  easily  reconciled  to  those  who  may  have  incurred  his  dis- 
pleasure. Hospitable  and  princely  in  his  style  of  living,  he  was 
also  munificent  in  his  donations  to^^ublic  institutions;  and  to 
charitable  purposes,  a  generous  patron;  and  lastly,  we  shall 
mention,  though  not  the  least  of  his  virtues,  a  friend  to  the  poor 
and  destitute,  none  of  whom  applying  at  his  threshold,  ever  went 
away  unrelieved." 


M.  LOUIS  BOURDAGES. 

Louis  Bourdagbs  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  men  the 
lower  province  possessed.  His  name  figures  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  annals  of  the  country,  as  a  legislator,  particularly 
during  the  administration  of  Sir  cfames  (Jraig,  to  whom  he  was 
opposed,  conjointly  with  the  opposition  of  that  day.  He  was  the 
fnend  of  Papineau  and  the  others  who  were  so  bitter  in  their 
denunciations  of  that  gentleman's  government.  He  was  the 
descendant  of  an  old  French  family  of  Acadia,  who  had  to 
leave  that  country,  consequent  on  the  trouble  that  arose  relative 
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to  the  '^  Allegianoe  Oath."  He  receiyed  his  edaoation  at  Qaebeo, 
and  for  some  time  was  engaged  in  maritime  pnrBuits,  and  made 
severid  voyages  to  the  old  country  and  elsewhere.  After  marry- 
ing, he  settlei  on  the  river  Chambly  on  a  farm  which  he  culti* 
vated,  and  soon,  by  hoporablo  labor,  acoumnlated  a  small  fortune, 
and  thos  becaiae  independent.  Being  given  much  to  study,  he 
shortly  afterwards  passed  the  requisite  examination,  and  became 
a  notaiT  public. 

In  lb04,  through  the  influence  of  his  wife's  friends,  he  was 
returned  to  parliament  for  the  county  of  Richelieu,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  all  that  passed  in  the  lower  house^  particularly  the 
measures  of  the  late  Judge  Bedard,  and  those  relating  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  judges  from  their  seats  in  the  legislature.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  violent  adversaries  of  the  Graig  administration. 

Previous  to  the  war  of  1812,  he  had  been  appointed  a  colonel  of 
militia,  and,  in  1813,  commanded  his  battalion  on  the  frontier. 
He  showed  much  eeal  in  defending  his  country,  and  was  a  strict 
disciplinarian,  so  much  so,  that  he  incurrred  the  dislike  of  his 
officers,  and  lost  hisjelection  shortly  afterwards.  Hewas,howevery 
returned  for  the  county  of  Buckingham,  and  shortly  afterwards 
became  the  leader  of  his  party  in  the  house,  when  idl  the  impor- 
tant measures  emanated  from  him.  Among  others,  will  be  found 
the  first  project  for  the  election  of  the  members  of  the  Legislative 
Oouncil.  When  Mr.  Papineau  proceeded  to  England,  to  present 
the  petition  of  the  Canadians,  Mr.  Bourdages  was  a  candidate  for 
the  speakership,  but  failed  in  being  elected.  Shortly  afterwards, 
he  was  appointed  superintendent  postmaster  of  the  province,  and, 
whilst  in  that  office,  displayed  great  activity,  and  placed  the  poet 
office  in  an  ameliorated  condition.  His  death  occurred  suddenly, 
at  St.  D^nis,  river  Chambly,  on  the  20th  January,  1835,  at  the 
moment  he  was  preparing  to  depart  for  Quebec,  to  attend  to  his 
legislative  duties. 

He  possessed  a  very  loud  and  penetrating  voice,  was  tall  and 
imposing  in  his  figure,  and  consequently,  invariably  received  atten- 
tion when  he  was  addressing  the  house.  He  was  a  most  devoted 
citizen  and  legislator,  and  was  zealous  and  consistent  in  his  religion, 
which  was  Roman  Catholic.  So  assiduous  and  attentive  was  he 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  that  on  one  occasion,  whilst  he  was 
engaged  in  a  discussion  in  the  house  he  received  the  news  of 
the  death  of  his  son,  and  was  pressed  to  retire  home  to  view  his 
remains  and  attend  to  his  funeral,  he  said — ^'  No  I  I  am  a  citizen 
before  a  father  V  and  did  not  retire,  so  much  had  he  the  interests 
of  his  country  at  heart.  He  mourned  his  son,  but  only  after  he 
had  done  his  duty  as  a  citizen. 
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Hon.  justice  PIERRE  L.  PANET. 

A  DiBTiNOUiSHSB  membev  of  the  bar  of  Lower  Gaoadai  who 
rose  to  be  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  Lower  Ganaday 
and  to  be  elevated  as  one  of  the  jadges  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  for  the  district  of  Montreal.  He  died  of  an  apopletio  fit  on 
the  3rd  December,  1812.  A  journal  of  the  day,  recording  his  de- 
misoi  sud  : — '^In  him  his  associates  on  the  bench  will  have  to 
lament  a  coadjutor  second  to  none  in  ability,  knowledge  and  in- 
l^;rity ',  his  family,  a  parent  and  friend,  whose  character  was  their 
honor,  protection,  and  example ;  and  the  community  an  individual, 
whose  virtue  and  services  as  a  judge  and  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  this  province,  and  whose  humanity  and  benevolence  in 
ever^  relation  of  life,  have  entitled  him  to  their  highest  respect  and 
gratitude/' 


Hon.  justice  DE  BONNE. 

The  Honorable  P.  A.  De  Bonne,  a  celebrated  legislator  in 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  was  a  descendant  of  the  Sieur  De 
Bonne  Mizelle,  a  captain  in  the  regiment  De  Cond^,  and  a  nephew 
of  the  Marquis  de  la  Jonqui6re,^one  of  the  French  governors; 
was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  in  1794,  as  also  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  in  which  latter  office,  he  opposed  Mr. 
Cuthbert's  motion  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  He  eventually  be- 
came the  leader  of  the  Canadian  party  in  the  house,  and  as  such 
displayed  great  ability  as  leader  and  debater  -,  so  much  so  indeed, 
that  he  lost  his  seat  in  the  house  (through  the  malignity  of  t)ie 
Craig  administration)  by  a  simple  vote  of  its  members.  He  was 
the  only  member  of  the  judiciary  who  held  a  seat  in  the  housci 
and  was  not  re-elected  at  the  general  election  which  ensued. 
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Hon.  GEORGE  CROOKSHANK 

Was,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  the  oldest  resident  of  Toronto. 
He  was  born  in  New  York,  in  176B,  and  was  of  Scottish  parentage, 
but  at  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war  of  independence,  his 
family,  with  others  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists,  emigrated  to 
St.  John's,  New  Brunswick.  General  Simcoe,  upon  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  governorship  of  Canada,  desired  to  have  near  him  some 
of  those  who  had  served  with  him  in  the  war,  and  among  others 
induced  the  Hon.  Mr.  Magill  to  take  up  his  residence  here.  Mr. 
Magill  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Grookshank,  and  when  he  came  to 
Toronto  in  1796,  brought  the  latter  with  him.  Mr.  Magill  was 
appointed  the  receiver-general,  and  Mr  Crookshank  received  an 
appointment  in  the  commissariat.  He  rose  to  the  post  of  deputy 
commissary-general,  which  he  held  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  of  1812,  when  he  retired  upon  half  pay.  He  received,  on  set- 
tling in  Toronto,  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  now  owned  by  Messrs. 
Sfcrachan  and  Fitzgerald,  but  still  known  as  the  Crookshank  estate. 
He  died,  21st  July,  1859.  He  was  possessed  of  large  property 
besides,  and  left  a  handsome  fortune,  to  his  only  surviving  child, 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Stephen  Heward,  of  Toronto.  His  only  son  died 
some  years  ago.  Mrs.  Crookshank's  name  was  Lambert.  She 
was  of  an  American  family,  and  has  been  dead  many  years.  Mr. 
Crookshank  derived  his  title  from  the  seat  which  he  held  in  the 
Legislative  Council  of  Upper  Canada  Since  the  union,  he  took  no 
part  in  politics. 


FRANCOIS  BLANCHET,  Esq.,  M.D.,  M.P.P. 

Db.  Blanghet  was  a  native  of  the  parish  of  St.  Pierre,  Riviere 
du  Sud,  where  his  father  was  a  proprietor  in  good  circumstances, 
cultivating  his  own  lands.  He  was  educated  at  the  Quebec  semi- 
nary, and  took  his  medical  degree  at  New  York,  where  he  published 
a  book  in  French  on  the  application  of  chemistry  to  medicine.  He 
finally  settled  at  Quebec  as  a  medical  practitioner ;  and  some  time 
afterwards  was  elected  by  his  native  county  to  represent  it  in  the 
assembly.    In  contests  arising  between  the  colonial  executives 
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and  the  afisembly  he  wurmly  espoiiBed  the  popular  side,  and  was 
one  of  the  members  imprisoned  m  1810.  Diuring  the  late  American 
wuTi  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  medical  staff  in  the  province.  He 
was  a  sincere  friend  to  the  general  ednoation  of  the  people^  having 
introduced  the  first  bill  for  that  purpose,  in  1814.  He  was  also 
warmly  attached  to  the  improvement  of  the  internal  communica- 
tions, and  generally  throughout  his  long  career  as  a  member  of  the 
assembly,  he  was  animated  by  a  strong  attachment  to  his  country, 
its  established  constitution,  and  government.  He  died  at  Quebec, 
on  the  26th  June,  1830,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 


Mr.  CHARLES  HURST. 

Mr.  Hurst  was  a  native  of  Hampshire,  England,  and  was 
brought  up  to  the  printing  business.  He  came  to  Canada  in  the  65th 
Regiment,  from  which  he  obtained  leave  of  absence,  after  it  had 
removed  to  Nova  Scotia,  to  work  at  his  business  in  Quebec.  He 
was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  7th  Regiment,  or  Royal  Fnsileers, 
in  the  Quebec  garrison,  then  commanded  by  his  late  Royal  High- 
ness Prince  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent.  When  a  conspiracy  was 
entered  into  by  some  foreigners  in  the  regiment  against  the  life  of 
the  prince,  it  accidentally  came  to  his  knowledge,  and  he  gave  the 
information  which  led  to  the  conviction  of  the  criminals,  who  were, 
however,  pardoned  at  the  place  of  execution,  by  the  intercession  of 
his  Royal  Highness.  Mr.  Hurst  was  for  some  time  afterwards  a  Ser- 
jeant in  the  regiment,  and  finally  bought  his  discharge,  which  pre- 
cluded him  by  the  rules  of  the  service  ftom  the  pension  to  which  he 
otherwise  would  have  been  entitled.  Having  become  infirm,  he  went 
to  live  with  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Henry  Patton,  formerly  of  the 
artillery,  and  captain  of  the  militia,  at  Yalcartier,  Canada  East, 
and  for  many  years  Mr.  Hurst  was  the  only  school  master  in  the 
settlement.  He  was  possessed  of  that  manly  independence  of  mind 
which  prides  itself  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  individual 
in  whatever  rank  or  station  he  is  placed.  He  died  September, 
1887.  In  the  true  spirit  of  an  Englishman  and  a  soldier,  he  was 
devoted  to  his  king  and  country,  in  good  and  bad  fortune,  and 
although  his  life  ended  in  poverty,  he  was  respected  and  esteemed 
by  those  among  whom  he  lived,  and  died  in  the  faith  and  consola- 
tions of  a  sincere  Christian. 
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COMTE  JOSEPH  DE  PUISAGE. 

Few  people  are  aware  that  this  distingnifihed  man  once  lived  in 
Canada,  yet  such  is  the  fact.  Bis  hi9tory  is  worth  reading ;  he  was 
descended  from  a  noble  French  fam'ly,  and  was  bom  at  Montague, 
about  1754.  Being  intended  .or  the  church,  he  was  educated  in 
the  seminary  of  St.  8ulp?ce,  but  preferring  the  military  profession, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  be  entered  as  a  sub-lieutenant  into  the  regi- 
ment of  CoQti,  whence  he  remoyed  as  captain  into  a  regiment  of 
dragoons.  He  subsequently  purche^ed  a  commission  in  the  Cent 
Suisses  of  the  Royal  Household,  obtair'ng  the  brevet  of  colonel, 
and  soon  after  the  cross  of  St.  Louis.  In  1787  he  was  nominated 
a  deputy  firom  the  nobility  of  Perche  to  the  States-Genera!,  when 
he  joined  the  tiers-^tat,  after  having  signed  the  protestation  of  the 
19th  of  Jane,  and  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  he  always  voted 
with  the  partisans  of  political  regeneration.  In  1791  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  he  had  afterwards  the  command 
of  the  national  guard  of  Foreuz.  In  1793,  forces  having  been 
collected  in  the  northern  departments  in  order  to  oppose  the 
tyranny  of  the  Jacobins,  the  chief  command  was  given  to  General 
Wimpfen,  and  the  second  to  Comte  de  Puisage.  Being  defeated,  a 
price  was  set  on  his  head,  and  he  was  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum 
1.  Brittany.  There  he  reorganized  the  Chouans,  formed  a  mili- 
tary council,  and  arrayed  the  whole  district  in  arms  against  the  con- 
vention. Aware  of  the  necessity  for  obtaining  foreign  aid,  the 
count  left  his  troops  under  the  command  of  M.  Cormatin,  and  went 
to  Londoa,  where  he  continued  several  months,  and  obtained  the 
promise  of  assistance  from  the  Britbh  mini&trv.  He  was  also  invested 
with  unlimited  powers  by  the  Comte  d'Artois;  and  though  on  his 
return  to  France,  he  found  that  M.  Cormarcin  had  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  republicans,  he  triumphed  ove?  that  difficulty,  and 
every  preparation  was  made  by  the  Bretons  to  join  the  English  and 
emigrate  troops  as  soon  as  they  should  appear  on  the  French  coasts. 
Owing  to  some  intrigues  which  took  place,  the  measures  of  the 
Comte  de  Puisage  were  counteracted,  and  the  expedition  was  di- 
verted to  the  coast  of  La  Vendue.  The  disastrous  expedition  to 
Quiberon  followed,  for  the  result  of  which  the  count,  whether 
justly  or  not,  was  generally  blamed  ;  and  finding  that  he  had  lost 
his  influence  with  the  adherents  of  the  exiled  royal  family,  he  re- 
signed his  commission  and  came  to  Canada,  with  a  number  of 
French  loyalists,  where  they  had  obtained  a  grant  of  land  from  the 
British  government  somewhere  near  Toronto,  we  believe,  dose 
where  Harkham  now  stands.    But  the  peace  of  Amiens  being 
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oonoladed,  and  the  count  kaving  received  very  bed  treatment  from 
some  of  the  inflnential  settlers  and  inhab'tants  of  Toronto,  he  re- 
tarned  to  England ;  and  with  a  view  to  remove  the  odiom  under 
wUch  he  labored,  he  published  Mimoires  du  Lieut.-  GhUral  le  Gomte 
de  Pmsagey  qui  pourront  servir  d  VHktoirt  du  Parti  Roycdiste 
Frangaisy  London,  1803-6,  5  vols,  8vo.  He  continued  to  reside 
in  England  till  his  death,  which  took  place  December  18, 1827, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Hammersmith,  Middlesex. 


JOSEPH  WILLCOCKS,  Esq.,  M.P,P. 

Ths  name  of  a  man  who  figured  conspicuously  in  the  annals  of 
Upper  Canada  during  a  portion  of  the  time  of  the-  reign  of  the 
''  Family  Compact  Partv,"  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  that  they  perse- 
cuted this  man  to  death. 

Willcocks  was  an  Irishman  of  respectable  parentage,  and  had 
emigrated  to  Canada  in  his  younger  days.  He  rose  rapidly ;  and 
about  1803  had  become  sheriff  of  the  Home  District,  but  was  de- 
prived of  his  office  in  1806,  for  voting  against  the  wishes  of  the 
governor  at  Thorpe's  election.  He  soon  became  popular  with  the 
people,  mostly  through  a  suit  brought  against  him  by  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor, Mr.  Francis  Oore,  for  lil^l,  and  in  which  he  was 
acquitted;  he  was  elected  to  serve  in  the  assembly,  which  speed' iy 
thrust  him  into  the  Toronto  jail,  then  a  miserable  log  hut,  for 
making  too  free  with  their  affairs.  Released  from  this,  he  became, 
like  Wilkes  in  England,  still  more  popular ;  and,  for  a  while,  was  at 
the  head  as  leader  of  the  majority  in  the  assembly.  In  1807,  he 
commenced  publishing  and  editing  the  Upper  Canada  Guardian  or 
Ib-eeman'M  Journal,  then  the  second  paper  in  the  upper  pro- 
vince, which  he  continued,  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1812 
forced  him  to  give  up  his  paper  and  lay  down  the  pen  for  the  musket, 
and  fight  against  the  Americans  at  Queenston.  Still  government 
treated  him  harshly ;  and,  at  length,  thoroughly  disheartened  and 
disgusted,  he  deserted  to  the  enemy,  taking  a  body  of  Canadian 
militia  over  with  him.  The  Americans  rewarded  his  treason  by 
making  him  a  colonel;  and  his  erratic  and  singularly  strange 
career  was  brought  to  a  close  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Erie,  where  he 
killed,  while  planting  a  guard. 
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W.  A.  THOMPSON,  Esq. 

Assistant  Commissaby-Gbneral  W.  A.  Thompson  was 
bom  at  Quebec  in  1786,  and  died  at  Dominioa^  18th  May,  1838. 
Hr.  Thompson  entered  the  commissariat  department  in  the  year 
1805,  and  was  the  whole  time  in  actual  service — served  during  the 
American  war  of  1812,  and  arrived  in  the  West  Indies  in  October, 
1801.  He  was  a  brother  of  assistant  commissary  general,  James 
Thompson,  and  twin  brother  of  the  Honorable  Mr.  Justice  Thompson 
of  Gasp4. 


COMTE  DE  DOUGLAS, 

Born  at  Montreal  in  1747  3  died  at  Paris  in  1842.  Louis 
Archambault,  Comte  de  Douglas,  it  appears,  had  obtained  rank  in 
the  peerage  of  France  with  that  title.  He  had  succeeded,  in  1770, 
his  uncle,  Charles  Joseph  de  Douglas,  Comte  et  Seignieur  de 
Montr^l,  in  France,  who,  with  one  of  his  brothers,  had  accompanied 
Charles  Edward  in  his  chivalrous  attempt  to  recover  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  CuUoden. 
Thus  the  French  Canadian  Comte  de  Douglas,  is  said  to  have 
sprung  from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  Europe^  and  it 
is  stated  that  his  maternal  grandfather  was  governor  of  Montreal, 
when  Canada  was  a  French  colony. 


GENERAL  Sir  GEORGE  MURRAY, 

Was  a  well  known  gallant  British  general  and  statesman ;  and 
had  been  governor  of  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst. 
He  was  born  at  the  family  seat  in  Perthshire,  in  1772 ;  was  educated 
at  the  High  School  and  UniTersity  of  Edinburgh;  and^  having 
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entered  the  army  in  1789,  he  gained  great  distinction  in  almoet 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  for  his  military  aohieyements,  and  more 
especially  for  the  skill  and  ability  with  which  he  discharged^  on 
several  occasions,  the  difEicult  office  of  qaarter-master-genend.  In 
1812,  he  was  appointed  lientenant-governor  of  Upper  Canada, 
but,  on  hearing  that  Napoleon  had  escaped  from  Elba,  he  resigned 
that  important  office,  and  joined  the  English  anny  in  France/  On 
his  retam  to  England,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Edinburgh 
Castle ;  and,  in  1819,  governor  of  the  Royal  Military  College. 
In  1823,  he  became  lieutenant-general  of  the  Ordnance;  and  was 
soon  after  elected  M.P.  for  Perthshire.  In  1828,  he  took  office  as 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies.  In  Sir  Robert  Peel's  admini- 
stration of  1834-5,  he  filled  the  office  of  master-general  of  the 
Ordnance,  but  lost  his  seat  for  Perthshire.  At  the  Westminster 
election,  in  1837,  he  opposed  and  was  defeated  by  Sir  Lacy  de 
Evans  and  Mr.  Leader.  When  the  Whigs  resigned  in  1841,  Sir 
George  again  received  the  appointment  of  master-general  of  the 
Ordnance.  He  appeared  before  the  public  as  the  editor  of 
Marlborough's  Despatches,  5  vols. ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
speak  of  him  in  any  other  capacity  than  that  of  a  gallant  and  suc- 
cessful soldier,  and  able  minister.  He  died,  July  28,  1846, 
aged  74. 


GENERAL  Sir  GEORGE  PREVOST,  Bart. 

This  distinguished  man  was  bom  on  the  19th  of  May,  1767. 
Bj  his  own  merits  he  attained  a  high  rank  in  his  profession,  being 
first  brought  into  the  notice  of  his  sovereign  as  a  lieutenant-colonel 
in  a  battiuion  of  the  60th  Regiment,  serving  in  the  West  Indies ; 
in  which  situation  he  distinguished  himself  at  St.  Vincent,  where 
he  was  severely  wounded  ;  and  for  his  conduct  on  that  occasion, 
as  well  as  in  the  subsequent  operations  io  the  West  Indies,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier,  and  had  afterwards  the  govern- 
ment of  Dominica  conferred  upon  him  as  a  mark  of  his  Majesty's 
approbation  for  his  gallant  and  successful  defence  of  that  island 
against  a  very  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  as  well  as  for  his  conspi- 
cuous conduct  at  St.  Lucia ;  in  1803,  he  was  created  a  baronet. 
Shortly  after  his  return  to  England  from  the  West  Indies  in  1805, 
he  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  Portsmouth,  with  command 
of  the  troops  in  that  district.     In  1808  he  was  selected  to  fill  the 
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important  charge  of  lientenant-governor  and  lieutenant-general^ 
commanding  the  forces  in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  the 
aatumn  of  the  same  year  he  proceeded  with  a  division  of  troops 
from  Halifax  to  the  West  Indies^  and  was  second  in  command 
upon  the  expedition  at  the  capture  of  the  Island  of  Martinique. 
After  that  service  had  been  completed,  he  returned  to  his  gov- 
ernment in  Nova  Scotia;  and  upon  the  resignation  of  General 
Sir  James  Craig,  he  was  called  to  fill  the  high  and  responsible 
situation  of  govemor-in-chief  and  commander  of  the  forces  in  all 
British  North  America.  He  returned  to  England  early  in  1814, 
to  answer  certain  charges  preferred  against  him,  the  investigation 
of  which  had  been  alone  prevented,  prior  to  his  decease,  by  causes 
altogether  beyond  his  control.  Sir  George  Provost's  successful 
defence  of  the  Canadas  for  nearly  three  years,  against  a  numerous 
and  formidable  enemy,  and  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  diffi- 
culty, together  with  his  other  important  services  in  the  West  In- 
dies, will  be  long  remembered,  and  a  grateful  country  will  not  re- 
fuse to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  one,  who,  it  may  be  truly 
said,  was  a  gallant  spirit,  a  man  with  pure  hands,  and  a  most  zeal- 
ous and  devoted  servant  of  his  sovereign.*  The  disorder  which 
shortened  the  last  days  of  this  distinguished  officer  was  dropsy,  occap 
sioned  by  a  debilitated  constitution,  worn  down  by  the  fatigues  and 
anxieties  attendant  upon  the  arduous  duties  of  his  last  command. 
The  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  made  their  appearance  during  the 
journey  which  he  was  obliged  to  undertake  overland,  at  a  most 
inclement  season,  from  Quebec  to  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  in 
order  to  embark  for  England  ;  to  the  exertions  of  which,  it  has 
since  appeared,  he  was  wholly  unequal ;  and  these  symptoms 
gradually  increasing  after  his  arrival  in  England,  he  was  induced 
to  remove  from  his  seat  at  Belmont,  in  Hampshire,  to  London, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  best  medical  advice ;  but  the  rapid  progress 

^RespectiDg  this  important  period  of  hifl  life,  we  mako  an  extract  of  a  letter 
from  the  Oentleman'e  Magaaine  for  1817: — 

Mik.  Urban,  January,  8, 1817. 

The  enclosed  Halifax  newspaper  contains  some  observations,  which  appear  to 
me  to  be  so  illastrative  of  the  character  and  services  of  that  inestimable  man, 
and  very  excellent,  but  much-injured  oflScor,  the  late  governor-general  of  Bri- 
tish North  America,  and  so  justly,  though  briefly,  detail  many  of  the  civil  and 
military  difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter  and  did  surmount^  that  I  trust 
you  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  them  highly  deserving  a  place  in  your  JOb' 
eellany. 

Now  that  the  irritation  and  animosities  of  party-spirit  have  subsided  and 
been  buried  in  the  grave,  I  doubt  not  but  every  impartial  man  will  allow  the 
preservation  of  Canada  to  the  British  empire  to  have  been  chiefly  owing  to  the 
judicious  conduct  of  Sir  George  Prevost,  in  the  arduous  ^charge  committed  to 
him  by  his  sovereign. 

It  is  certainly  ef  great  importance  that  the  fair  fame  and  well-earned  reputa- 
tion of  military  men  should  be  cherished,  and  protected  from  the  blight  of 
flippant  or  unfounded  aspersion  ;  and  I  am  conliaent  you  will  be  ready  to  con- 
tribute to  so  desirable  a  purpose  by  handing  down  to  posterity,  in  your  widely 
cirenlated  publication,  this  just  tribute  of  an  unpnjtt<Uced  Nova  Sootiaa  to  the 
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xf  his  complaint  baffled  the  skill  of  his  physiciaDS.  He  expired 
OD  5th  of  January,  1816,  and  hiN  remains  were  deposited  on  the 
11th  January,  in  the  family  yanlt  at  East  Barnet,  Hertz,  attended 

virtaea  and  talents  of  hii  late  gorernor,  which  I  am  certain  will  be  perused  by 
many  with  as  much  satisfaction  and  interest  as  it  has  been  bj  yonr  constant 
reader.— Ah  Old  SoinnR. 

**  We  have  copied  from  the  London  Oanettef  the  posthnmous  honors  bestow- 
ed upon  Sir  George  Prerosty  with  a  lively  pleasure,  in  which  we  are  sure  the 
great  mass  of  our  readers  will  participate.  Some  few  indeed  there  arc  (and  we 
say  it  with  pain)  whom  we  remember  pressing  nearest  to  his  person,  and  bowing 
most  profoundly  at  his  levees  here,  who  altered  their  tone  prodigiously  when  the 
great  and  good  man  was  thought  to  be  falling.  Where  this  proceeded,  as  we 
believe  it  mostly  did,  from  a  trifling  levity  of  mind,  veering  like  a  silken  vane, 
with  every  wind,  it  can  only  be  an  object  for  our  pity.  But  if  there  were  any 
one  who  could  be  enemies  to  so  excellent  a  man,  we  wish  them  no  greater  pun- 
ishment than  the  ranklings  of  their  own  bad  hearts,  when  t\ey  read  the  judg- 
■lant  pronoanced  upon  him  by  his  Prince. 

**  For  ourselves,  as  we  profess  not  to  flatter  the  living,  so  wo  wi.<(h  to  do  justice 
to  the  dead.  We  never  had  but  one  opinion  of  Sir  George  Provost,  which  we 
formed  upon  some  knowledge  of  his  character,  and  which  we  never  saw  reason 
to  change.  We  were  pleasod  with  the  even  cheerfulness  of  his  temper,  with  his 
simple  unassuming  manners,  and  his  condescension  to  people  of  every  rank. 
We  admired  his  vigorous,  active,  penetrating  mind.  But  we  peculiarly  respected 
him  for  his  probity,  his  independence,  his  justice  ;  in  short  for  principles  of 
morals  and  religion,  such  as  we  have  but  rarely  met. 

"  Sir  George  Prevost,  wo  believe,  never  had  any  patron  but  his  services  and 
character.  lUcommendod  by  these  alone,  he  was  selectod  to  defend  us  at  a  time 
when  the  people  of  the  United  States  had  AiU  confidence  that  they  would  speed- 
ily be  in  possession  of  Halifax.  And  some  time  after,  when  Sir  James  Craig 
had  left  Canada  in  a  state  of  irritation  little  short  of  rebellion,  '  the  Prince 
Regent  (as  the  Secretary's  letter  expressed  it)  having  had  experience  of  his 

I  "  Whitehall,  ^rd  September, — His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  taking 
into  his  Royal  consideration  the  distinguished  conduct  and  servicy  of  the  late 
Lientenant-General  Sir  George  Prevost,  Bart.,  during  a  long  period  of  constant 
jbctive  employment  in  situations  of  groat  trust,  both  military  and  civil,  in  the 
course  of  which  his  gallantry,  seal,  and  able  conduct  were  particularly  displayed 
ml  the  conquest  of  the  Island  of  St.  Lucia,  in  180.H,  and  of  the  Island  of  Martin- 
ique in  1809  ;  as  also  in  successfully  opposing,  with  a  small  garrison,  the  attack 
made  in  1805,  by  a  numerous  French  force,  upon  the  Island  of  Dominioa,  then 
under  his  government ;  and  while  governor-general  and  commandor-in -chief  of 
the  British  Prorinces  in   North  America,  in   the  defence  of  Canada  against  the 
repeated  inrasions  perseveringly  attempted  by  the  American   forces  during  the 
Ijtte  war  ;  and  his   Royal   Highness  being  desirous   of  evincing  in   an  especial 
msumer,  the  sense  which  his  Royal  Highness  entertains  of  these  services,  by  eon- 
fening  on  his  family   a  lasting  memorial   of  his   Majesty's  royal   favor,  hath 
been  pleased,  in  the  name  and  on   the  behalf  of  his  Majesty  to  ordain,  that  the 
supporters  following  may  be  borne  and  used  by  Dame  Catherine  Anne  Prevost, 
^ridow  of  the  said  late  Lientenant-General  Sir  George  Prevost,  during  her  wi- 
dowhood, vis  : — '^  On  either  side  a  grenadier  of  the  16th  (or  Bedfordshire)  Regi- 
ment  of  Foot,  each  supporting  a  banner,  that  on  the  dexter  side  inscribed  WrsT 
I3n>iv9,  and  that  on  the  sinister  Canada  ;  and  that  the  said  supporters,  to- 
ffct^et  with  Uie  motto,  '  Seryatuit  Cixeri,'  may  also  be  borne  by  Sir  George 
PreTost,  Bart.,  son  and  heir  of  the  said  late  lieutenant-general,  and  by  his  successors 
in    the  said  dignity  of  a  baronet ;  provided  the  same  be  first  duly  exemplified 
seeording  to  the  laws  of  arms,  and  recorded  in  the  Herald's  Office.    And  his 
B.oy^  Highness  hath  been  also  pleased  to  command,  that  the  said  concession  and 
especial   mark  of  the  royal  favor  be  registered  in  his  M^esty's  College   of 
Arxsais" 
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by  his  near  relations,  a  few  of  his  particular  friends,  and  the 
officers  who  composed  his  personal  staff  io  Canada.  Sir  Oeorge 
Prevost  was  the  eldest  son  of  Major-General  Augustine  Prevost, 

talentfly  both  for  civil  and  military  affiurs/  ordered  him  to  assume  the  adminis- 
tration of  that  most  delicate  and  ditficult  government. 

'<  And  certainly  no  man  could  be  better  qualified  to  reconcile  (if  that  were 
possible)  the  two  discordant  parties,  who  with  very  unequal  numbers,  but  equal 
animosity,  have  so  long  divided,  and  still  unhappily  divide,  that  province. 
But  since  even  his  good  temper,  impartiality,  and  address  oould  effect  nothing 
like  cordial  union,  he  took  the  course  which  his  duty  plainly  required — ^to  be  of 
neither  party  ;  to  employ  men  who  had  talents  and  influence,  without  any  dis- 
tinction whether  they  were  of  French  or  English  origin,  or  whether  they  had 
been  obnoxious  or  otherwise  to  his  predecessor. 

"  This  equal  holding  of  the  balance  was  displeasing  to  the  English  party ;  but 
It  saved  the  country.  It  gained  Sir  George  the  entire  confidence  and  alfocUons 
of  the  Canadians.  They  submitted  to  be  severely  trained  to  arms  ;  they  took 
his  army  bills  as  cash  ;  and  when  the  enemy  invaded  the  country,  encouraged  by 
the  supposed  disaffection  of  the  inhabitants,  General  Wilkinson  testifies,  that 
they  met  nothing  but  the  most  determined  hostility  in  the  whole  male  popula- 
tion. And  another  general  (Hampton)  could  testify  that  he  and  his  army  were 
discomfitted  by  the  gallant  De  Salaberry,  a  Canadian  gentleman,  at  the  head  of 
one  or  two  companies  of  Canadian  militia. 

''  In  brief,  when  this  war  broke  out,  Sir  George  was  informed  that  England 
could  neither  send  him  men  nor  money.  But,  confident  in  the  affections  of  the 
people  he  governed,  and  in  the  resources  of  his  own  mind,  he  met  the  enemy  at 
every  point  where  he  attacked,  along  a  frontier  of  eleven  hundred  miles  ;  and 
at  every  point  he  repulsed  him  with  loss  and  disgrace  ;  until  the  whole  fleet  on 
Lake  Erie  being  captured — and  captured,  beyond  all  controversy,  for  want  of  one 
hundred  seamen,  whilst  we  had  one  hundred  ships  of  war  upon  the  station — ^tbe 
loss  of  uppermost  Canada  inevitably  followed. 

"  Another  much  more  unaccountable  disaster  upon  the  water— the  defeat  of 
an  English  fleet  by  that  of  the  enemy  on  Lake  Champlain — rendered  it  alto- 
gether impossible  for  Sir  George  to  penetrate,  as  he  had  been  instructed,  into  the 
interior  of  the  United  States.  Which  being  the  case,  and  none  can  deny  it,  he 
thought  he  could  not  answer  for  blood '  unprofitably  shed '  by  assaulting  the  works 
at  Plattsbu^g,  which  he  assuredly  must  abandon,  if  he  succeeded,  in  lees  than  a 
month.  But  here  was  a  fine  opportunity  for  wicked  passions  to  work.  It  was 
eonvenient  for  the  beaten  navy  to  devolve  the  blame  upon  the  land  service.  It 
was  delightful  to  the  domineering  party  at  Quebec  to  be  revenged  of  the  man 
who  had  trusted  to  French  Canadians.  They  were  able  artftd  men,  and  high  in 
ofiiee.  They  had  attempted  long  before  to  get  Sir  Oeorge  recalled,  by  privately 
representing  to  the  Prince  Regent  that  his  conciUatiog  system,  as  they  called  it, 
would  be  ruinous  to  the  authority  of  government.  But  now  they  thought  no 
terms  need  be  kept.  The  brother  of  one  of  the  highest  oivU  officers — ^himaelf 
a  civil  officer — was  afterwards  found  to  be  the  writer  of  the  most  virulent  libels 
upon  Sir  George  that  appeared  in  the  Montreal  Herald,  That  paper,  and  the 
Acadian  Heeorder,  teemed  with  oalnmnies  and  abuse  against  that  good  man, 
which  must  ever  be  esteemed  disgraceful  to  the  countries  in  which  they  were 
published  ;  and  we  believe  that  both  countries  now  think  so. 

"  We  have  not  room  in  an  article  of  this  sort  to  enter  largely  into  the  subject. 
We  shall  only  say  that  we  profess  to  think  for  ourselves,  and  not  to  follow  the 
momentary  cry  of  a  mob.  We  think  that  there  is  often  more  magnanimity  dis- 
played in  not  fighting,  than  in  fighting ;  and  certainly  much  more  in  facing  oblo- 
quy than  in  facing  a  cannon.  The  Heralds  of  Sedition,  and  Beeordere  of  Cal- 
umnies, were  as  busy  in  the  days  of  Fabiue  as  they  have  been  in  ours.  They 
called  him  Pcedagogue,  coward,  old  woman,  every  thing  ;  because  he  would  not 
fight  just  when  Uiey  thought  he  should.  He  bore  with  the  infamy  of  the  day, 
and  is  illustrious  to  all  posterity. 

Non  ponehat  sntm  rumoret  anie  ealutem  : 
Ergo  potique  magUque  viri  nvno  gloria  claret. 
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who  served  under  General  Wolfe^  and  was  severely  wounded  on  the 
Plains  of  Abraham,  and  who  afterwards  so  eminently  distinguished 
himself  in  the  first  American  war,  by  his  defence  of  Savannah. 

"  Such  also  was  Sir  George  Prevost.  He  knew  very  well  what  use  his  ene- 
mies would  make  of  his  retreat  from  Plattsbarg.  He  might  hare  assaulted  and 
earned  the  place  (for  we  think  it  would  have  fallen) ;  and,  after  burying  one  or  two 
thousand  brave  men  in  the  ditch,retumed  with  the  applause  of  the  multitude,  bought 
with  the  tears  of  widows  and  orphans,  and  without  any  one  advantage  to  his 
country.  He  followed  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and  trusted  to  the  deliberate 
voioe  of  his  country  for  his  fame.    It  has  not  disappointed  him. 

"  But  we  hasten  to  the  catastrophe.  Sir  George  Prevost  went  home  (with  an 
eagerness  and  by  a  route  that  exhausted  nearly  all  the  strength  he  had  left)  to 
answer  every  charge  his  enemies  might  bring ;  and  when  he  arrived  he  could 
searcely  find  his  accuser  ;  or  whether  ho  had  any.  He  pressed  for  an  investiga- 
tion, however,  before  a  proper  tribunal ;  where  he  might  vindicate  his  character 
from  the  foul  calumnies  which  he  would  not  stoop  to  answer  in  the  country 
where  he  governed.  This  demand  was  evaded,  and  various  successive  reasons 
found  for  deferring  the  trial  for  a  long  and  most  distressing  period  to  him. 

"  The  government  seemed  to  wish  that  no  investigation  should  take  place. 
Indeed  the  feelings  of  the  two  great  branches  of  the  public  service  seemed  to  be 
too  much  concerned  in  the  case.  That  of  the  military  might  be  implied  from 
the  favorite  and  official  organ  of  the  commander-in-chief  giving  a  dinner  to 
Sir  George  and  his  friends  upon  his  arrival  in  London.  Whilst  that  of  the 
navy  was  but  too  plainly  marked  by  the  court-martial  on  Captain  Pring,  who 
thought  proper  not  only  to  try  their  own  officers,  but  to  declare  their  censure  also 
of  the  governor-general  of  Canada. 

**  Hereupon  Sir  George  reiterated  his  demand  of  a  speedy  trial ;  and  a  day 
was  at  last  fixed,  and  Sir  James  Yeo  obliged  to  give  in  his  formal  charges.  It 
is  plain  that  the  whole  must  have  turned  upon  this — 'Was  the  fleet  lost,  or  was  it 
not,  by  want  of  co-operation  of  the  land  forces !'  On  this  point  Sir  George  was 
ready,  long  ready,  to  meet  his  accusers  with  superabundant  evidence.  We  have 
not  a  doubt  but  he  would  have  been  triumphantly  acquitted,  and  sent  back  wiUi 
a  peerage — a  well-earned  peerage,  to  his  government.  But  alas !  the  justice  and 
the  reward  were  rtterved  for  hu  athes.  His  fhime,  exhausted  by  most  faithftil 
and  laborious  services  to  his  country ;  by  a  journey  through  the  wilderness  in 
the  midst  of  the  winter,  to  meet  his  accusers  ;  and  by  the  still  more  painful  de- 
lays of  justice,  sunk  at  last ;  and  he  went  to  a  tribunal  where  he  will  find  jus- 
tice. 80  fell  a  great  and  good  man  ;  without  anything  to  cheer  him,  but  the 
rectitude  of  his  heart,  and  a  conscience  void  of  ofTence  to  God  and  man. 
We  are  assured  from  good  authority,  that  when  his  death  was  known  at  Quebec, 
it  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  those  very  persons  who  had  opposed  his  adminis- 
tration as  too  indulgent  to  the  French  Canadians. 

"  We  have  only  to  add,  that  his  lady,  after  a  few  days  of  bitter  grief,  presented  a 
spirited  memorial  to  the  minister ;  demanding  that  the  proposed  court-martial 
should  proceed  notwithstanding  the  decease  of  her  husband ;  as  she  was  ready 
to  meet  it,  and  to  vindicate  his  fame.  After  reference  to  the  judge  advocate  ge- 
neral it  was  answered,  that  such  a  request  could  not  be  complied  with  ;  but  that 
bis  Majesty's  ministers  never  had  any  intention  to  throw  a  shade  on  the  name  of 
Sir  George  Prevost ;  but  on  the  contrary  would  shew  their  high  esteem  of  his 
services  by  oonferring  honors  on  his  family  ,*  and  a  gentleman  was  sent  from 
the  secretary's  office,  to  settle  with  her  ladyship  at  Belmont  how  this  might  be 
done  most  agreeably  to  her  feelings.  The  issue  was  what  we  have  given  from  the 
Qazttte  ;  and  nothing  could  be  thought  of  more  judicious.  The  Supportert,  the 
proper  badges  of  nobility,  give  the  honor  of  the  peerage,  without  the  rank,  to 
which  the  fortune  left  by  Sir  George  was  not  equal,  though  his  merits  were. 
The  words  displayed  upon  the  banners  will  be  a  perpetual  <memorial  of  the  great 
and  important  services  which  Sir  George  in  his  lifetime  rendered  to  his  country. 

'<  The  facts  which  we  have  stated  in  this  article  we  have  from  highly-respecta- 
ble correspondents,  on  whom  we  can  fully  rely  ,*  and  we  conceived  they  would 
be  interesting  to  our  nadein/'^^Oentitman'a  MagaxinM,  January,  1817. 
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Of  the  two  brothers  of  Sir  George,  the  eldest  was  a  post-captain 
in  the  royal  navy,  and  the  other  a  major-general  in  the  army.  Sir 
George  Prevost  married  in  the  year  1789,  Catherine,  daughter  of 
Major-General  Phipps.  A  son  and  two  daughters  are  still  living, 
the  former  being  now  the  Reverend  Sir  George  Prevost. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  Sir  ISAAC  BROCK,  K.B. 

The  renowned  General  Isaac  Brock  was  the  eighth  son  of  John 
Brock,  Esq.  He  was  born  in  the  island  of  Guernsey  on  the  6th 
October,  1769,  the  year  which  gave  birth  to  Napoleon  and  Wel- 
lington. In  his  boyhood,  he  was  like  his  brother,  unusually  tall, 
robust  and  precocious,  and  remarkable  chiefly  for  his  extreme  gen- 
tleness. In  his  eleventh  year  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Southamp- 
ton, and  the  following  year  finished  his  education  at  Rotterdam. 
In  his  fifteenth  year  he  succeeded,  by  purchase,  to  the  ensignoy 
of  the  8th,  the  King's  regiment,  which  had  become  vacant  by  the 
promotion  of  his  brother,  John,  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the  same  regi- 
ment. In  1790  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy,  and  was 
quartered  in  Guernsey  and  Jersey.  At  the  close  of  that  year  he 
obtained  an  independent  company.  Soon  after  he  exchanged  into 
the  49th,  which  was  quartered  at  Barbadoes,  and  he  remained 
there  doing  duty  until  1793,  when  he  returned  to  England  on  sick 
leave.  On  the  26th  of  June  he  purchased  his  majority.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  his  twenty-eight  year,  on  the  27th  of  October,  1797,  he 
purchased  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the  49th,  and  soon  after  be- 
came senior  lieutenant-colonel.  In  1799  his  regiment  embarked 
on  an  expedition  to  Holland  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  and  on 
its  landing,  an  engagement  took  place  in  which  the  British  lost 
about  10,000  men.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brock  distinguished  himself 
very  much  during  this  campaign,  and  was  wounded  in  the  battle 
of  Egmont-of-Zee  on  the  2nd  of  October. 

Early  in  1801,  the  49  th  was  again  embarked  in  the  fleet  des- 
tined for  the  Baltic,  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  and  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Brock  was  the  second  in  command  of  the  land  forces  at  the  re- 
markable attack  of  Copenhagen,  by  Lord  Nelson  on  the  2nd  April. 
The  regiment  returned  to  England  soon  afterwards,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1802,  sailed  for  Canada. 

<  Some  eighteen   months  after  his  arrival  in  Canada,  a  serious 
conspiracy  was  on   the  point  of  breaking  out  in   Fort  George^ 
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where  part  of  the  49th  was  in  garrison.  By  the  promptitude  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Brock,  however,  the  ringleaders  were  secured, 
tried  by  court  martial  and  condemned  to  death.  The  sentence  was 
carried  out  in  Quebec  early  in  March,  1804,  where  the  men — four 
in  all — ^were  shot  in  the  presence  of  the  entire  garrison.  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Brock  was  now  directed  to  assume  the  command  of 
Fort  George,  and  all  complaint  and  desertion  instantly  ceased,  and 
the  49th  became  one  of  the  best  regiments  of  the  line. 

fn  1805,  our  hero  was  made  full  colonel,  and  returned  in  the 
fall  of  the  year  to  England.  While  in  England  he  laid  before  the 
commander-in-chief  the  outlines  of  a  plan  for  the  formation  of  a 
veteran  battalion  for  Canada,  which  received  the  special  thanks  of 
the  Duke  of  York.  In  1806,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  in 
Guernsey,  the  political  feeling  in  the  United  States  assumed  a 
threatening  aspect,  and  the  colonel  returned  to  Canada. 

In  September,  1806,  he  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  troops 
in  the  two  provinces,  and  made  Quebec  his  residence.  On  the  2nd 
July,  1808,  he  was  appointed  to  act  as  brigadier.  In  1810  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  upper  province,  being  replaced  at  Quebec  by  the 
Baron  de  Rottenburg.  On  the  4th  of  June,  1811,  he  was  promo- 
ted and  appointed  by  the  Prince  Regent  to  serve  as  a  major-gene- 
ral on  the  Staff  of  North  America. 

In  this  month  Sir  James  Craig,  who  had  been  in  chief  com- 
mand of  the  North  American  provinces,  embarked  for  England, 
where  he  died  some  months  after  his  arrival.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Sir  George  Prevost,  who  arrived  at  Quebec  in  September,  and 
un  the  9th  of  October,  Major  General  Brock,  in  addition  to  the 
command  of  the  troops,  was  appointed  president  and  administra- 
tor of  the  government  in  Upper  Canada,  in  place  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Gore,  who  had  returned  to  England  on  leave.  ^'  At  the 
close  of  the  year,"  says  Mr.  Symons,  of  Toronto,  in  a  pamphlet 
lately  published  by  him  on  the  battle  of  Qneenston  Heights,  '^  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York  expressed  at  length  every  in- 
clination to  gratify  Major-General  Brock's  wishes  for  more  active 
employment  in  Europe,  and  Sir  George  Prevost  was  authorised  to 
replace  him  by  another  officer  ;  but  when  the  permission  jeaohed 
Canada  early  in  1812,.  a  war  with  the  United  States  was  evidently 
near  at  hand,  and  Major-General  Brock,  with  such  a  prospect,  was 
retained  both  by  honor  and  inclination  in  the  country,  and  he  em- 
ployed himself  vigorously  to  the  adoption  of  such  precautionary 
measures  as  he  deemed  necessary  to  meet  all  future  contingencies. 
Prom  the  first  moment  of  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  govern* 
ment,  he  appears  to  have  been  convinced  that  war  was  inevitable, 
and  in  consequence  used  every  exertion  to  place  the  province  in  as 
respectable  a  state  of  defence  as  his  very  limited  means  would 
admit.  Immediately  after  war  was  declared,  he  made  Fort 
George  bis  head-quarters^  and  superintended  the  various  defences 
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of  the  river.  He  then  went  to  York  (now  Toronto),  where  th« 
legislature  was  assembled,  and  having  dispatched  the  pabiic  busi- 
ness, set  out  for  Amherstburg,  on  the  6th  of  August,  with  two 
hundred  and  fifty  militia,  who  cheerfully  came  forward  to  accom- 
pany him.  The  taking  of  Detroit  soon  followed,  an  achievement 
which  his  energy  and  decision  crowned  with  such  unqualified  suc- 
cess, that  the  government  at  home  appointed  him  an  extra  kni^t 
of  the  most  honorable  order  of  the  Bath,  and  he  was  gazetted  to 
this  mark  of  his  country's  approbation,  so  gratifying  to  the 
feelings  of  a  soldier,  on  the  10th  of  October,  but  he  lived  not  long 
enough  to  learn  that  he  obtained  so  honorable  a  distinction,  the 
knowledge  of  which  would  have  cheered  him  in  his  last  moments. 
On  the  6th  of  October,  when  his  despatches,  accompanied  by  the 
colors  of  the  United  States  4th  Regiment  reached  London,  the  Park 
and  Tower  guns  fired  a  salute,  and  in  one  short  week  afterwards 
Brock  died." 

In  a  despatch  from  Earl  Bathurst,  secretary  of  state  for  the 
colonies,  to  Sir  George  Pre  vest,  the  following  tribute  of  respect  is 
paid  by  the  British  government  to  the  memory  of  General  Brock : 
"  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  is  fully  aware  of  the 
severe  loss  which  his  Majesty's  service  has  experienced  in  the 
death  of  Major-General  Sir  Isaac  Brock.  That  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  clouded  a  victory  of  much  greater  importance. 
His  Majesty  has  lost  in  him,  not  only  an  able  and  meritorious 
officer,  but  one  who,  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions  of  provincial 
lieutenanirgovernor  of  the  province,  displayed  qualities  admirably 
adapted  to  dismay  the  disloyal,  to  reconcile  the  wavering,  and  to 
animate  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  against  successive  at- 
tempts of  the  enemy  to  invade  the  province,  in  the  kst  of  which 
he  fell ;  too  prodigal  of  that  life  of  which  his  eminent  services  had 
taught  us  to  understand  the  value.'' 

We  opine,  that  every  one  knows  the  circumstances  of  his  glori- 
ous &11  and  death  ;  if  not,  the  splendid  monument  on  the  saored 
heights  of  Queenston,  reddened  with  the  hero's  blood,  erected  as 
a  spontaneous  free-will  offering  to  his  memory,  by  the  people  of 
Canada,  and  British  America  generally,  can  pathetically  tell  the 
tale.  It  would  be  well,  however,  to  append  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
memorable  battle  which  took  place,  and  in  which  he  sacrificed 
himself  for  the  good  and  honor  of  his  country  ;  and  a  more  length- 
ened account  of  the  principal  events  of  his  life  in  this  country  and 
the  war  of  1812.  We  feel  we  cannot  perform  that  duty  better^ 
than  by  giving  the  able  speech  of  Sir  Allan  N.  McNab,  the  worthy 
baronet  of  Dundum,  delivered  on  the  very  spot  to  the  remaining 
survivors  and  heroes  of  the  war  of  1812,  in  presence  of  a  numerous 
and  distinguished  party,  met  to  inaugurate  the  restored  monument 
in  1859 : 

"  My  friends,''  said  the  gallant  baronet^  ^'  we  meet  upon  the 
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anniversary  of  a  day  freshly  remembered  by  some  now  present,  and 
rendered  deeply  interesting  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Canada^  by 
the  event  which  will  for  ever  associate  the  13th  October  with 
Qneenston  Heights.     On  that  day,  forty-seven  years  ago,  was  foaght 
upon  these  heights  what  is  known  in  history  and  in  your  family  tra- 
ditions ^as  the  ''  Battle  of  Queenston/'      It  was,  though  crowned 
with  ultimate  success,  a  day  of  vicissitudes,  and  not  without  alloy. 
When  hostilities  suddenly  commenced  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
in  the  year  1812,  the  gallant  soldiers  of  the  mother  country  were, 
under  the  illustrious  Wellington,  engaged  in  the  sanguinary  opera- 
tions of  the  war  in  Europe ;  and  knowing  the  inability  of  the  king 
to  succor  us  with  reinforcements  adequate  to  our  defence,  the 
illustrious  Brock,  with  implicit  faith,  at  once  placed  his  reliance 
mainly  upon  the  militia  of  the  province,  and  our  ever  faithful 
Indian  allies,  for  the  protection  of  this  part  of  her  Majesty's  do- 
minions.     Events  proved  that  his  confidence  was  not  misplaced. 
His  first  exploit  was  at  the  head  of  an  expedition,  which   he 
organised,  composed  of  volunteers  from   the  militia  and  Indian 
ivarriors,  and  the  few  regular  troops  at  his  disposal.     He  led  that 
expedition  from  the  s^t  of  government  to  the  capture  of  Detroit : 
and  such  was  his  imposing  advance,  that  the  terrified  garrison — 
the  fort — the  guns — and  munitions  of  war  were  all  surrendered  at- 
discretion.     The  clouds  of  war  having  been  promptly  dispersed  in 
that  extremity  of  the  province,  soon  gathered  on  the  banks  of  the 
Niagara,  and  then  ensued  a  series  of  encounters,  in  three  succes- 
sive years,  which  have  rendered  the  Niagara  frontier,  already  cele- 
brated for  its  mighty  cataract,  famous  in  the  military  annals  of  the 
British  empire. 

'^The  first  serious  battle  was  upon  these  heights.      In  the  early 
part  of  that  momentous  day  the  enemy  had  gained  possession  of 
the  elevated  ground,  and  the  intrepid  Brock,  regardless  of  their 
numbers  and  position,  made  a  too  daring  attempt  to  dislodge  them. 
While  valiantly  charging  up  the  abrupt  ascent,  at  the  head  of  a 
far  inferior  force,  he  fell,  mortally  wounded.      Brock  fell — ^not  as 
Wolfe  fell — in  the  arms  of  Victory — for  Victory  still  hovered  in 
the  distance.     He  fell,  rather  as  5lontcalm  (a  kindred  spirit)  fell 
— ^in  the  moment  of  repulse  ;  and,  like  both  Wolfe  and  Montcalm, 
he  met  a  soldier's  death  upon  the  battle-field.     He  fell  in  the  arms 
of  his  eonntry,  and  they  shall  for  ever  embrace  him.      You  all 
kno^  the  sequel.     Although  the  enemy  prevailed  in  the  outset, 
aod   though  the  chivalrous  Brock  and  his  gallant  aide-de-camp 
and   many  other  gallant  men  had  fallen,  and  although  discomfited 
far  a  time,  yet  the  survivors,  not  dismayed  or  cast  down,  but  im- 
pelled by  the  thrilling  example  of  their  late  leader,  and  burning 
to  avenge  the  fall  of  the  hero  and  his  comrades,  soon  rallied  again 
uDcler  ihe  gallant  Sir  Roger  Sheaffe,  who  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mandy  and  gathering  up  their  strength,  they  with  renewed  energy 
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returned  to  the  combat  and  crowned  the  day,  and  crowned  these 
heights  with  a  brilliant  victory.  It'  may,  without  exaggeration 
(allowing  for  the  difference  in  numbers)  be  almost  said  of  the 
final  attack  by  the  remnant  of  the  regular  soldiers,  militia  and 
Indian  warriors,  at  the  close  of  that  day,  as  has  been  beautifully 
said,  by  the  eloquent  Napier,  of  the  final  advance,  to  retrieve 
the  day,  of  the  renowned  7th  and  23rd  Fusileer  Regiments  at  the 
crisis  of  the  battle  upon  the  bloody  field  of  Albuera — ^  Nothing,' 
says  the  historian  of  the  Peninsular  campaigns,  '  could  stop  that 
astonishing  infantry  :  their  measured  tread  shook  the  ground  ; 
their  dreadful  volleys  swept  away  the  head  of  every  formation  ; 
their  deafening  shouts  overpowered  the  dissonant  cries  that  broke 
from  all  parts  of  the  tumultuous  crowd  as,  with  a  horrid  carnage, 
it  was  pushed  by  the  incessant  vigor  of  the  attack,  to  the  farthest 
edge  of  the  heights.  There  the  enemy's  reserve,  mixing  with  the 
struggling  multitude,  endeavored  to  restore  the  fight,  but  only 
augmented  the  irremediable  disorder,  and  the  mighty  mass,  giving 
way,  like  a  loosened  cliff',  went  headlong  down  the  steep,  and 
eighteen  hundred  un wounded  men,  the  remnant  of  six  thousand 
unconquerable  British  soldiers,  stood  triumphantly  on  the  fatal  hill/ 
The  loss  of  our  beloved  general,  at  that  early  stage  of  the  war, 
cannot  be  estimated,  nor  its  effects  described.  He  had  established 
himself  in  the  confidence  of  all  classes  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
had  become  a  tower  of  strength  in  his  single  person. 

'^  The  deep  hold  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  affections  of  the 
people,  is  manifested  by  the  lively  interest  which,  from  the  day  of 
his  death  to  the  present  hour,  has  been  universally  taken  in  his 
cherished  memory  and  undying  fame.      This  universal  feeling  of 
respect  prompted  the  legislature,  soon  after  the  peace,  to  erect  a 
monument  on  these  heights,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious 
dead.     It  was  done ;  and  his  remains,  with  those  of  his  steadfast 
friend,  McDonell,  reposed  beneath  the  lofty  and  imposing  pile — 
fit  emblem  of  a  people's  admiration,  reverence  and  gratitude.     Of 
its  wanton  and  malicious  spoliation  you  are  well  aware.      Let  the 
corrupt  heart  that  conceived  the  design,  and  the  coward  hand  that 
polluted  a  hero's  unguarded  shrine,  under  the  cloak  of  midnigkt 
darkness,  remain  in  darkness  to  the  end  of  time.      We  would  not 
give  a  further  thought  to  the  reprobate  perpetrator,  but  leave  hiia 
to  the  contempt  and  scorn  of  all  mankind.     The  flame  of  indigna- 
tion, which  the  dastardly  act  lit  up  throughout  Canada,  biased  eon- 
spicuously  upon  these  heights  in  the  year  1840.     We  here  saw  a 
mighty  host  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  province,  not  only  to 
express  their  resentment  of  the  foul  offence,  but  to  show  forth  to 
the  world  their  lasting  veneration  for  the  departed  warriors  whoB<3 
tomb  had  been  thus  desecrated.     It  was  there  amidst  the  vehemeati 
acclamation  of  thousands,  resolved  to  re-construct,  by  private  sab- 
scription,  another  trophy,  more  towering  than  the  first,  in  proo:£' 
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that  the  feeling  which  animated  the  Legislature  in  1815,  and  the 
men  of  that  day  had  not  waned,  but  still  glowed  in  every  breast, 
and  to  testify  that  the  lamented  soldiers,  though  dead,  did  indeed 
live  in  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen.  The  fruits  of  that  day's 
resolution  now  covering  the  bodies  of  Brock  and  MoDonell  appear, 
in  the  beautiful  column  which  stands  before  us : — '  Estoperpetua  P 
It  may  be  proper  for  me  to  give  here  a  brief  outline  of  the  pro- 
ceedings which  have  led  to  this  result.  It  being  rightly  appre- 
hended that  the  former  monument  had  been  so  much  shaken  that 
it  must  soon  fall  in  fragments,  the  necessity  for  taking  steps  to  re- 
place it  became  urgent.  The  initiative  was  taken  on  the  4th  of 
June,  1840,  by  the  men  of  Grore,  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  com- 
mand. These  gallant  men,  on  the  occasion  of  their  annual  parade, 
passed  a  series  of  resolutions,  expressing,  in  strong  terms,  their 
solicitude  on  this  subject.  Those  resolutions,  having  been,  by  me, 
transmitted  through  the  adjutant-general,  Colonel  Bullock,  to  the 
lieutenant-governor,  Sir  George  Arthur,  were  cordially  responded 
to  by  his  Excellency.  He,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  ex- 
pressed by  the  men  of  Gore,  and  in  ftirtherance  of  the  desired 
object,  summoned  the  militia  and  other  inhabitants  of  Upper 
Canada  to  assemble  on  Queenston  Heights  on  the  thirtieth  of  July 
of  the  same  year.  In  obedience  to  the  call,  a  meeting  of  many 
thousands  took  place  at  the  base  of  the  shattered  column,  and  there 
resolutions  were  passed,  which  I  need  not  detain  you  by  repeating. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  all  oflferings  were  to  be  spontaneous,  and  that 
the  opportunity  might,  without  inconvenience  to  the  contributors, 
be  extended  as  widely  as  the  inclination  prevailed,  the  amount  to 
be  Bubseribed  by  the  officers  and  men  of  the  militia  was  limited  to 
one  day's  pay  of  their  respective  ranks  when  on  active  service. 

'<  Subscriptions  were  firom  time  to  time,  received  from  thousands 
who  were  thus  appealed  to,  and  additional  sums  were  received  fVom 
other  sources — ^among  others,  the  officers  and  men  of  several  regi- 
ments of  the  Loyal  New  Brunswick  Militia  presented  their  dona- 
tions, and  expressed  in  warm  terms  their  respect  for  the  memory 
of  General  Brock,  and  their  sympathy  with  the  object  in  contem- 
plation. Very  handsome  contributions  were  also  made  by  the 
hraTe  Indian  chiefs  and  warriors  \  many  of  whom  rendered  such 
good  service  on  the  memorable  thirteenth  of  October  and  on  many 
other  occasions,  some  the  most  trying  that  occurred  during  the 
war.  The  remittances  of  these  brave  and  faithful  warriors  were 
accompanied  by  addresses  to  the  Queen's  representative,  expressive 
of  their  indignation  and  disgust  at  the  atrocious  act  of  desecration 
which  had  rendered  their  assistance  necessary.  These  addresses 
emanated  from  the  chiefs  of  different  tribes,  scattered  throughout 
Upper  Canada,  and  all  breathed  a  similar  feeling,  expressed  in  the 
natrre  eloquence  and  beauty  of  language  for  which  the  warrior 
ehiefis  of  we  <  red  men  of  the  forest,'  are  so  justly  celebrated, 
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In  acknowledging  their  liberal  gifts  they  were  assured  that  their 
names  should  be  honorably  associated  with  those  of  their  white 
brethren  in  this  laudable  undertaking,  as  their  money  would  be 
mingled  with  the  common  fund  raised  for  the  accomplishment  of 
a  common  object.  And  it  has  been  done.  It  may  be  proper  here- 
after to  publish  the  whole  correspondence  and  proceedings  which 
ensued  idler  the  meeting  of  the  30th  of  J  uly,  1840,  including  the 
names  of  all  the  militiamen  and  others,  through  whose  pecuniary 
aid  the  committee  was,  after  much  unavoidable  delay,  enabled  to 
commence  and  eventually  to  finish  the  structure  which  we  are 
now  assembled  formally  to  inaugurate.  But  it  would  quite  exceed 
the  limits  of  an  address  like  this,  which,  I  fear  will  prove  un- 
reasonably long,  although  restricted  togeneral  observations,  without 
entering  upon  details.  I  will,  therefore,  merely  add  that  donations 
were  received  from  gentlemen  in  England,  including  General 
Brock's  brother ;  from  Lord  Aylmer,  Lord  Sydenham  and  Sir 
John  Harvey ;  from  militiamen  of  Lower  Canada  and  New  Bruns- 
wick ;  but  principally  from  the  officers  and  men  of  the  militia 
and  the  Indian  chiefs  and  warriors  within  the  limits  of  Upper 
Canada.  The  monies  received  amounted  to  $50,211,  and  the  ex- 
penditure to  $47,944,  leaving  a  balance  of  $2,267  in  hand.  De- 
signs were  called  for,  and  the  one  submitted  by  the  talented  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Thomas,*  was  selected.  Under  his  superintendence  the 
whole  has  been  satisfactorily  completed  by  Mr.  Worthington,*  the 
builder,  in  the  style  you  see.  You  will  agree  with  me,  I  hope, 
that  it  reflects  great  credit  on  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  archi- 
tect and  the  skill  of  the  builder  ;  and,  associated  as  they  have  be- 
come with  the  work,  it  cannot  fail  to  constitute  a  conspicuous  and 
lasting  proof  of  their  professional  abilities. 

<^My  friends,  this  monument  represents  a  free-will  offering 
flowing  from  emotions  which  reminiscences  of  the  last  war  awaken. 
It  commemorates  the  feelings  of  the  country,  inspired  by  the  death 
of  Brock  and  the  brave  men  who  fell  with  him  on  these  heights, 
enhanced  by  the  subsequent  achievements  which,  invigorated  and 
encouraged  by  their  example,  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  Canada  proud- 
ly exult  in.  It  points  back  to  the  scenes  which  were  enacted  in 
former  years.  It  points  forward  to  the  deeds  which  those  scenes 
inculcate.  In  those  years  the  blood  of  our  militia  and  of  our 
valiant  Indian  allies  was  freely  shed,  and  mingled  with  the  blood 
of  the  regular  soldiers  with  whom  they  fought  and  died  side  by 
side  in  defence  of  Canada.  Yes,  with  a  spirit  and  endurance  be- 
yond all  praise,  the  three,  supporting  each  other,  maintained  the 
whole  line  of  an  extended  frontier,  and  repelled  attack  at  every 
point.  Though  sometimes  overpowered  by  superior  numbers,  and 
not  always  able  to  at  once  dislodge  the  enemy,  yet  they  steadily 
resisted  nis  incursions  and  circumscribed  his  foothold  within  the 
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narrowest  limits.  I  may  mention,  as  instances,  the  lines  of  cir- 
onmvallation — the  cross-roads  forming  the  centre,  which  hemmed 
in  the  enemy  in  the  town  of  Niagara  in  1818,  and  the  siege  and 
investment  of  Fort  Erie  in  1814.  In  the  end,  by  indomitable 
perfOTerance  and  unflinching  courage,  every  invader  was  expelled , 
so  that  when  the  welcome  news  of  peace  rcabhed  us,  no  part  of 
our  soil,  that  I  can  remember,  remained  in  possession  of  the 
United  States  forces.  We  had  conquered  territory  to  restore  by 
the  terms  of  the  treaty — none  to  receive  back.  All  that  we  boast 
of  oonld  only  have  been  accomplished  by  the  devoted  spirit  of  our 
men — as  instances  of  their  prowess  let  Ohateauguay,  Chrysler's 
Farm,  Ogdensburgh,  Stoney  Greek,  Fort  Niagara,  Queenston 
Heights  and  Lundy's  Lane  testify.  The  details  of  these  conflicte, 
to  which  might  be  added  many  others,  not  less  than  fifty  in  all, 
would,  though  full  of  interest,  exceed  the  limits  of  this  occasion  ; 
it  is  the  task  of  the  historian  to  narrate  them.  It  may,  however, 
interest  you  to  be  told  that,  on  this  frontier  the  last  shot  was  fired, 
on  Lyon's  Creek  at  Cook's  Mills,  in  the  month  of  October,  not  on 
the  13th  but  the  19th,  in  the  year  1814.  The  echo  of  that  shot 
may  stiU  vibrate  in  the  ears  of  some  present.  It  was  providentially 
ordained  that  it  should  prove  a  farewell  shot ;  the  preeursor  of  a 
lasting  peace  with  our  high-spirited  and  gallant  neighbours,  of 
whom  it  may  be  truly  said  that  with  characteristic  impulse  they 
warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  their  country,  and  bravely  sustained 
it  in  many  hot  encounters.  It  is  our  mutual  interest,  and  doubtless, 
our  mutual  inclination  and  desire,  to  live  in  the  friendly  intercourse 
and  good  fellowship  which  have  since  prevailed.  Let  no  turbu- 
lence disturb  the  harmony.  May  no  international  strife  ever  again 
place  us  in  a  hostile  attitude.  The  sympathy  manifested  by  that 
people  at  the  funeral  of  General  Brock,  when  his  remains  were 
first  interred  at  For^  George,  and  in  the  steps  afterwards  taken  to 
do  honor  to  his  memory,  evinced  how  justly  they  appreciate  heroic 
character,  and  accords  well  with  the  spirit  of  a  nation  emulous  of 
heroic  deeds. 

My  Friends,  when  we  extol  the  galhintry  of  our  militia,  we 
do  tnem  but  half  justice,  and  do  commend  but  a  part  only  of  the 
merit  which  distinguished  them.  We  should  not  overlook  the 
exposure  and  the  privations  which  (thinly  clad  and  ill  provided  as 
many  poor  men  were)  all  endured  during  three  long  years  of  trial. 
There  were  the  out-lying  picket ;  the  frontier  guard  ;  the  senti- 
nel's vigilance  ;  the  midnight  patrol ;  the  morning  watch ; — ^there 
were  the  storms  of  the  seasons,  there  were  the  sickness  and  death. 
Add  to  this,  wives  and  children — mothers  and  sisters — ^the  aged 
and  infirm — houses  and  bams — the  cattle  and  the  grain — all  but 
deserted,  at  the  imperative  call  to  arms  of  their  invaded  country. 
It  required  the  highest  moral  courage  to  relinquish,  as  our  militia 
did,  t^eir  peaceful  homes  when  summoned  away  by  the  loud  blasts 
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of  war.  My  friends,  I  indulge  in  no  fiction  or  flights  of  imagina- 
tion in  these  allusions  to  harrowing  recollections ;  they  are  reali- 
ties vivid  in  living  memory.  There  are,  amongst  us,  those  whose 
hearts  still  bleed  at  the  remembrance  of  those  days  so  full  of 
anguish,  glorious  though  they  were.  Let  the  historian,  then, 
when  he  narrates  the  valiant  deeds  of  our  militia,  not  omit  to  add 
that  they  were  performed  in  days  full  oi  domestic  anxiety,  dis* 
quietude  and  care,  in  all  parts  of  the  province ;  and  especially  on 
this  frontier,  where  every  home  was  abandoned,  almost  every 
house  burnt  down,  and  every  farm  laid  waste,  from  the  town  of 
Niagara,  at  one  extremity,  to  Fort  Erie  at  the  other.  Let  him  re- 
cord that  the  men,  whose  brilliant  acts  he  lauds  and  holds  up  to 
imitation,  had  to  encounter  not  only  the  toils  of  the  campaign  and 
the  violence  of  the  foe,  but,  in  tearing  themselves  from  their 
families  and  homes,  had  to  encounter  the  more  setere  and  painful 
trial  of  overcoming  some  of  the  profoundest  and  best  affections  of 
their  nature.  It  was  in  scenes  such  as  then  occurred  that  the 
scourge  of  war  was  felt,  and  that  the  genuine  heroism  of  a  stont 
hearted  people  wa^  most  touchingly  displayed.  It  was  the  sublime 
of  patriotism.  By  obeying  as  they  did  the  voice  of  duty,  and 
standing  boldly  forward  in  the  foremost  ranks,  they  protected  their 
country  in  the  hour  of  need,  they  saved  their  dwellings  from  deso- 
lation, and  shielded  their  families  from  impending  dangers,  and, . 
in  the  end,  they  triumphed  !  They  proved  that,  while  our  coun- 
try is  true  to  itself,  no  foreign  power  can  ever  ride  its  destinies  or 
subjugate  its  people.  Every  drop  of  blood  shed,  every  life  lost 
in  that  eventful  struggle,  did  but  cement  more  strongly  attach- 
ment to  the  soil  and  fidelity  to  the  Crown,  and  did  but  develop 
more  and  more  that  loyal  and  martial  spirit  with  which  I  am  ever 
proud  to  proclaim  the  militia  of  Upper  Canada  have  beea  always 
animated.  The  militia  of  that  day  acted  as  became  them,  and 
were  taught  by  the  graphic  teaching  of  example  how  it  would  be- 
come their  posterity  to  act,  should  (which  God  avert)  a  call  of 
like  urgency  ever  again  invoke  a  like  energy  and  devotion  in  the 
military  service  of  their  country.  When  we  reflect  then,  that 
the  militia  were  led  to  their  earliest  triumphs,  and  inspired  with 
confldence  and  self-reliance,  by  the  encouraging  example  of  Brock, 
that  the  example  and  influence  became,  as  it  were,  the  foundation  of 
all  that  followed  his  untimely  death,  we  can  understand  how  it 
is  that  all  adore  his  memory. 

<'  Friends,  this  fit  emblem  of  a  nation's  graticnde  is  now  inaugu- 
rated. We  here  dedicate  it  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Isaac  Brock, 
and  those  who  fell  by  his  side  upon  this  battle  field,  and,  through 
them,  to  the  imperishable  memory  of  all  who  fell  in  defence  of 
Canada.  It  is  the  becoming  oflfering  of  an  admiring  and  grateful 
people  to  Sir  Isaac  Brock.  It  grandly  illustrates  the  Section 
steadfastly  cherished  for  the  heroic  champion  who,  in  the  dark 
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hour  of  our  adversity,  laid  down  his  life  in  our  cause.  It  is  a 
splendid  and  imposing  proof  that  half  a  century  has  not  diminished 
the  public  esteem  for  that  noble  man,  nor  dimmed  the  recollection 
of  his  noble  actions.  It  is  a  consummation  in  which  all  proudly 
exult  and  warmly  participate.  It  is  a  commemoration  of  this  anniver- 
sary worthy  of  both  the  living  and  the  dead.  It  perpetuates  events 
that  shall  never  be  obliterated.  It  shews  forth  the  spirit  of  this 
day,  and  should  future  exigencies  require  it,  a  like  spirit  would  be 
aroused  half  a  century  to  come — ^yea  to  the  latest  posterity — ^by  a 
people  ever  prepared  to  evince  that  there  exists,  to  the  memory  of 
Brock,  a  monument  more  durable  than  stone,  in  the  patriot  hearts 
of  successive  generations.  Well  done,  noble  militia !  Well  done^ 
people  of  Canada  !  Let  this  spot  be  hallowed  to  the  latest  time, 
honored  to  the  remains  of  the  heroic  dead  !  May  they  repose  in 
peace  until  the  Judgment  morning,  when  the  sound  of  the  last 
trump  shall  rend  this  pillar — ^burst  the  tomb — and  awaken  the 
sleepers  to  the  resurrection,  eternal  life  I  One  word  more.  Would 
that  what  I  have  said  were  better  said,  and  more  worthy  of  the  occa- 
sion. Before  we  part,  permit  me,  in  the  name  of  Canada,  to  thank 
you  for  your  voluntary  presence  here  to-day,  to  pay  these  last  ob- 
sequies at  the  shrine  of  Brock.  I  feel  that  I  may  also  thank  you, 
in  the  name  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor-General,  who  would, 
I  am  sure,  have  joined  us,  had  not  a  sad  bereavement,  which  we  all 
deplore,  prevented  his  attendance.  We  have  also  to  regret  the  ab- 
sence of  our  much  respected  and  old  friends,  Sir  John  Beverley 
Robinson  and  Mr.  Justice  McLean,  both  of  whom  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Queenston,  and  the  latter  of  whom  was  severely  wounded  ; 
but  I  regret  to  say  that  their  official  duties,  in  holding  the  circuit 
courts,  deprives  us  of  the  honor  of  their  presence,  and  th^m  of 
the  gratification  it  would  have  afforded  them  to  have  attended  on 
this  interesting  occasion.  I  feel  that  I  may  thank  you  and  all  the 
contributors  to  this  pious  work,  in  her  Majesty's  name,  for  this 
gratifying  manifestation  of  loyalty.  In  my  own  name,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  committee,  of  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  be  chair- 
man, I  must  heartily  thank  you,  and  all  other  contributors,  towards  a 
oonaummation  which  has  been  near  my  heart  for  many  years — an 
event  in  which  I  glory,  and  which  renders  this  to  me  one  of  the  proud- 
est and  happiest  days  of  my  life.  And  now,  remarking  that  this 
monumental  pile  was  commenced,  and  has  been  finished,  in  the 
reign  of  our  most  gracious  and  justly  beloved  queen,  Victoria,  I 
shall  close,  by  proposing  to  you,  what  is  ever  enthusiastically 
received,  and  heartily  responded  to  by  the  loval  militia  of  Canada  : 
Three  cheers  for  the  Queen — God  bless  her  r 

The  regret  manifested  at  the  death  of  the  brave  and  high  souled 
general  was  not  confined  to  Canada.  In  England  it  also  found  a 
vent ;  and  the  Imperial  Government  appropriated  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  erected  a  fitting  monument  to  hb  memory  in  St.  Paul's 
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cathedral.  On  the  occasion  of  the  late  yisit  of  the  heir  apparent 
to  the  British  throne,  another  touching  incident  took  place,  which 
shewed  that  Brock  was  still  remembered.  An  obelisk  had  been 
erected  where  he  fell ;  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  the  honor  to 
lay  the  comer  stone  thereof — thus  paying  another  compliment  to 
the  illustrious  dead.  It  was  a  princely  act,  and  will  be  long 
remembered  by  all  those  present. 


TECUMSEH. 

Thts  celebrated  Indian  chief  was  born  in  1770,  and  died  October 
5,  1813.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Shawanee  warrior,  and  was  born 
on  the  Scioto  river,  Ohio.  He  was  engaged  in  many  incursions  into 
Kentucky,  and  intercepted  many  boats  descending  the  Ohio.  It 
is  supposed  that  about  1806,  he  and  his  brother,  Elskwatawa,  the 
prophet,  formed  the  project  of  uniting  all  the  western  Indians 
in  a  war  against  the  Americans.  When  General  Harrison  attacked 
and  defeated  the  prophet  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  November 
7,  1811,  Tecum  sen  was  absent  on  a  visit  to  the  south.  In  the 
war  of  1812,  he  whs  an  ally  to  the  British,  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general.  At  the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs,  and  at  the  second 
assault  in  July,  he  was  present,  being  at  the  head  of  two  thousand 
warriors.  In  the  battle  of  Moravian  town,  on  the  Thames,  at 
which  Proctor  was  the  British  general,  the  American  general, 
Harrison,  had  for  his  aids  General  C/ass  and  Commodore  Perry. 
Colonel  K.  M.  Johnson  commanded  on  the  left,  and  came  into 
personal  conflict  it  is  said  with  Tecumseh.  His  horse  being  killed 
and  himself  wounded  by  three  balls  Id  his  right  thigh,  and  two 
in  his  left  arm,  the  savage  chief  rushed  upon  him  with  his 
tomahawk ;  but,  drawing  a  pistol  from  his  holster,  Johnson  laid 
him  dead  at  his  feet.  In  this  battle.  Colonel  Johnson's  brother, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Johnson,  was  killed.  The  project  of 
uniting* all  the  western  Indians  against  the  Americans,  and  the 
efforts  made  to  execute  the  project,  display  a  savage  energy  and 
perseverance  raiely  to  be  met  with.  The  prophet  as  well  as  the 
warrior  being  now  deceased,  such  a  combination  will  probably 
never  be  made  again.  No  one,  however,  can  fully  calculate  the  in- 
estimable value  of  these  devoted  "  red  men/'  led  on  by  the  brave 
Tecumseh  during  the  great  struggle  of  1812.  But  for  them,  it  is 
probable,  that  we  should  not  now  have  a  Canada ;  and  if  we  had,  we 
would  not  enjoy  the  liberty  and  privileges  which  we  possess  in  so 
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emseat  a  degree.  King  Philip  Pontiao,  the  Ottawa  ohief^  who  in 
1763,  captured  Michilimaokinao,  and  inveeted  Detroit ;  the  Prophet 
and  TecoiBfleh  may  be  regarded  as  the  moet  remarkable  of  the 
gavage  warriors  of  America.  His  life  was  written  by  Dr.  Daniel 
Drake,  1841. 


GENERAL  Sib  ROGER  H.  SHEAFFE,  Baet. 

From  what  we  can  learn  of  this  celebrated  man,  we  understand 
he  was  bom  in  Boston,  United  States,  on  the  15th  July,  1763,  and 
wae  the  third  son  of  William  Sheaiffe,  Esquire,  deputy-coileetor  of 
her  Majesty's  customs  at  that  port,  by  Susannah,  eldest  daughter 
of  Thomas  Child,  Esquire,  of  Boston.  His  father  having  died. 
Earl  Percy,  who  had  his  quarters  at  his  mother's  house,  evinced  an 
interest  in  the  lad's  wel&re,  took  him  away  with  him,  and  gave  him 
a  military  education,  also  purchased  a  commission  for  him  in  the 
army,  and  ever  afterwards,  while  he  lived,  was  his  friend  and  patron. 
This  we  take  from  the  Honorable  Lorenzo  Sabines'  Hittory  of  ike 
American  Loyali&U]  the  following  we  obtain  from  Cannon's  HUto- 
rieal  Records  of  ike  Britisk  Army, 

Sir  Roger  Shelve  commenced  his  military  career  as  an  ensign, 
in  the  fifSi  Fusileers,  his  commission  being  dated  Ist  May,  1778, 
in  which  r^ment  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  on  the  27th 
December,  1780.  Lieutenant  SheafFe  served  in  Ireland  from 
January,  1781,  to  May,  1787,  luad  in  Canada  from  July  following 
to  September,  1797.  In  1794,  he  was  employed  under  the  orders 
of  Lord  Dorchester,  and  with  instructions  from  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor Sbnooe,  on  a  public  mission  to  protest  against  certain  settlements 
made  by  the  Americans,  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  On 
the  6th  May,  1795,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the 
fifth  Fusileers,  and  on  the  13th  December,  1797,  was  promoted 
major  in  the  eighty-first  regiment,  and  was  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  Heutenantrcolonel  of  the  forty-ninth  regiment,  on  the  22nd 
March,  1798. 

Liemtenant-Colonel  Sheaffe  served  in  Holland,  from  August  to 
November,  1799 ;  in  the  Baltic  ft-om  March  to  July,  1801 ;  and  in 
Canada  from  September,  1802,  to  October,  1811.  On  the  25th 
April,  1808,  he  received  the  brevet  rank  of  colonel,  and  on  the 
4th  June,  1811,  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  major-general.  He 
again  served  in  Canada,  from  the  29th  July,  1812,  to  November, 
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1818.  The  Americans  having  invaded  Upper  Canada,  at  Qaeens- 
ton,  on  the  13th  October^  1812,  and  Grenend  Brock,  oommanding 
in  the  province,  having  fidlen  in  a  gallant  effort,  with  an  inde- 
pendent force,  to  oppose  them,  Major-General  Sheaffe,  on  whom  the 
command  devolved,  assembled  some  regular  troops  and  miiitiay 
with  a  few  Indians,  and  the  same  day  attacked  them  in  a  woody 
height,  which  they  oocnpied  above  the  town,  and  completely  de- 
feated them,  though  far  exceeding  his  own  followers  in  number, 
their  commander  delivering  his  sword,  and  surrendering  his 
surviving  troops  on  the  field  of' battle. 

In  acknowledgment  of  this  important  service,  Major-General 
Sheaffe  wa^  created  a  baronet  by  patent,  dated  16th  January,  1813. 
When  the  Americans  attacked  York  (now  Toronto)  in  April,  1813, 
he  concocted  such  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  town  as  he 
thought  expedient ;  but  did  not  stay  to  assist  the  local  militia,  he 
and  his  staff  evacuating  York,  a  short  time  prior  to  the  attack  of 
the  Americans ;  for  this  he  has  been  much  condemned,  but  no 
doubt  certain  more  weighty  matters  demanded  his  attentbn  in 
another  part  of  the  province,  more  particularly  as  he  was  then  ad- 
ministrator of  the  government,  having  been  so  constituted  on 
Brock's  death. 

He  continued  to  command  in  Canada  West,  and  to  administer  its 
government,  until  June,  1818,  when  he  was  suceeeded  by  General 
De  Bottenburg.    On  quitting  the  government,  he  received  from 
the  resident   members  of   the   Executive   Council,  an    address 
expressing  their  sense  of  ^^  that  display  of  candor,  justice,  and 
impartiality,  which  had  marked  his  administration,  and  the  urbanity 
and  confidence  of  his  official  intercourse."      They  forther  acknow- 
ledge their  conviction,  that  they  owed  the  salvation  of  the  whole 
province  to  his  military  talents  on  the  memorable  day  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  command.     Ho  was  appointed  to  the  staff  of 
Great  Britain,  on  the  25th  March,  1814 ;  but  the  appointment 
was  recalled  and  deferred,  in  consequence  of  the  change  of  affairs 
in  Europe. 

Sir  Boger  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  on 
the  19th  July,  1821,  and  on  the  2lst  December,  1829,  was  appointed 
colonel  of  the  thirty-sixth  regiment.  He  was  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  general,  on  the  28th  June,  1828.  His  death  occurred  at 
Edinburgh,  on  the  17th  July,  1851. 

He  married  in  1810,  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Coffin,  Esquire, 
of  Quebec,  and  cousin  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  Bart., 
of  whom  W.  F.  Coffin,  Esquire,  of  Ottawa  city,  C.  W.,  is  & 
descendant,  and  had  issue  two  sons  and  four  daughters,  but  they 
all  died  before  him,  unmarried.  Lady  Sheaffe  survived  the  gallant 
general  but  a  few  years. 
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BARON  DE.EOTTENBUKG,  K.C.H.  , 

This  distiiigiiislied  officer  was  appointed  major  in  Hompesoh's 
Hnfesars  in  1705,  and  lieutenani^olonel  in  the  following  year ;  and 
was  promoted  to  a  lieutenant-ooloneley  in  the  60th  Foot  at  the  close 
of  1797.  He  served  in  Ireland  during  the  rebellion  in  1798.  In 
the  same  year  he  formed  the  5th  battalion  of  the  60th  Regiment 
into  a  rifle  corps,  and  prqiared  the  roles  and  regulations  for  the 
exercise  of  riflemen  and  light  infantry,  and  their  conduct  in  the 
field ;  which,  having  been  approved  by  his  royal  highness  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, were  pubushed  by  authority,  and  made  general 
for  the  army. 

Baron  De  Rottenbiurg  was  at  the  taking  of  Surinam  in  1799.  In 
1805  he  received  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  IbOS.he  was  appointed  bri- 
gadier-general, and  commanded  for  a  time  the  exercise  of  four  batta- 
lions of  light  in&ntry,  at  the  camp  of  instruction  on  the  Curragh  of 
Eildare,  under  Sir  David  Baird ;  but  was,  in  the  same  year,  trans- 
ferred from  the  Irish  to  the  English  staff",  andstationed  at  Ashford 
in  Kent,  on  similar  duty.  In  1809  he  commanded  the  light  troops 
in  the  Walcheren  expedition,  and  afterwards  returned  to  the  staff 
in  Kent.  In  May,  1810,  he  was  transferred  to  the  staff  in  Canada, 
and  took  the  command  of  the  garrison  at  Quebec ;  in  the  same 
year  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general.  In  1812,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  American  war,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Montreal  district;  and  in  1813  he  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  in  the  upper  province,  and  was  sworn  in  presi- 
dent of  Upper  Canada.  In  1812,  he  was  promoted  to  die  colonelcy 
of  De  Bolls  regiment.  In  1814  and  1815,  he  commanded  the  left 
division  of  the  army  in  Canada,  and  returned  to  England  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  latter  year.  He  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general  in  1819,  and  died  at  Portsmouth,  England,  on  the  24th 
April,  1832.  His  son  is  the  present  Baron  De  Rottenburg,  a 
notice  of  whom  appears  in  this  work. 


LIEUT.-GENERAL  PBOCTOR. 

HsMBT  A.  Peoctob,  one  of  the  most  brave  and  distinguished 
British  officers  in  the  war  of  1812,  was  the  descendant  of  an  ancient 
fionily  in  Wales.    He  was  born  in  the  year  1787 ;  and;^  selecting 
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the  anny  as  his  profession,  early  joined  its  ranks,  in  which  he 
saw  muon  service. 

On  the  breaking  oat  of  the  last  American  war  with  Great  Britain , 
he  prj^ceeded  to  this  oovntry  in  command  of  the  41st  Begiment,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  officers  engaged  with  the  Americans.  He  was 
despatched  to  Amheiatbnrg  by  General  Brock  to  preyent  the  land- 
ing of  Hnlly  whose  forces  he  repulsed  from  that  place,  and  defeated 
at  Brownston ;  an  eiploit  which  contribnted  much  to  the  &11  of 
Detroit  and  the  capitulation  of  Hull  and  the  American  army. 

He  also  opened  the  campaign  of  181S,  by  aehieying  a  brilliant 
▼iotory  over  a  superior  force,  under  Winchester,  on  the  river  Baisin, 
for  wnich  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  In 
the  same  year  he  did  some  damage  to  the  enemy's  works  at  San- 
dusky, and  only  retired  when  their  fire  was  so  fierce  and  terrific 
as  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  entire  expedition. 

His  after  conduct  at  Moravian  town,  on  the  Thames,  when, 
hemmed  in  by  Harrison,  with  a  large  and  effective  army,  is  well 
worthy  of  indulgent  consideration ;  but  following  the  defeat  of  Bar- 
clay, he  was  wanted  is  a  victim,  and  fell  accordingly.  He  was 
tried  by  court-martial ;  the  court  found  that  he  had  not  retreated 
with  judgment,  and  had  not  judiciously  disposed  of  his  force, 
considering  the  extraordinary  difficulties  of  his  situation;  but  it 
farther  found  that  his  personal  conduct  was  neither  defective  nor 
reproachable.  He  was,  however,  sentenced  to  be  suspended  from 
rank  and  pay  for  six  months.  He  commandod  again  during  the  war. 
General  Proctor  was  much  admired  by  the  peopla  of  Canada,  and 
the  sentence  passed  upon  him  was  viewed  by  them  as  altojj^ther 
arbitrary  and  unmerited.  He  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenantrgeneral,  and  died  at  his  seat  in  Wales,  at  the  latter 
end  of  1859. 


LIEUT.^OLONEL  PLENDERLEATH. 

An  estimable  and  courageous  officer,  who  took  part  in  the  Ame- 
rican war  of  1812.  He  had  served  in  Canada  for  some  time  pre- 
vious to  that  event,  during'  which  period  he  had  contracted  the 
friendship  and  esteem  of  all.  At  the  engagement  at  Stoney  Greek, 
under  Sir  John  Harvey,  his  gallantry  was  conspicuous.  He  was  also 
engaged  at  Queenston  with  a.portion  of  his  (49th)  regiment,  and  dis- 
played much  courage  on  that  memorable  occasion,  and  in  many  oAer 
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important  undertakings  during  his  stay  in  Canada.  He  survived 
the  war  many  years ;  but  suffered  severely  from  numerous  wounds 
wbicb  be  had  recmved  during  the  stru^le.  He  died,  we  believe, 
at  Clifton  near  Bristol,  England. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  JOHN  MURRAY. 

The  subject  of  the  present  sketch  was  a  native  of  Jamaica,  a 
younger  son  of  Walter  Murray,  Esq.,  of  St.  James's,  in  that  island. 
He  entered  the  service  in  his  Majesty's  d7th  Regiment  in  1792. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  the  following  year,  the  37th  was 
amongst  the  first  of  the  British  army  sent  over  to  Ostend,  and  very 
shordy  after  their  landing  went  into  action.  In  one  of  the  early 
sorties  Ensign  Murray  was  wounded  by  a  ball  in  the  face,  which 
reoMined  in  his  head  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  and  then  fell 
through  the  roof  of  his  mouth.  He  obtained  his  lieutenancy  in 
the  same  regiment,  and  was  afterwards  taken  prisoner,  with  nearly 
half  of  his  corps,  on  the  banks  of  the  Waal  in  Holland,  in  conse- 
quence of  mistaking  from  their,  dress  a  division  of  the  French 
cavalry  for  the  British.  Being  detained  a  prisoner  for  a  length  of 
time,  on  his  release  he  was  promoted  in  the  same  regiment  to  the 
rank  of  captain,  accompanying  it  to  Gibraltar  and  the  West  Indies. 
He  obtained  his  majority  in  the  4th  Regiment ;  and  after  the  peace 
of  1802,  was  appointed  to  the  39th. 

When  the  100th  Regiment  was  raised  previous  to  1812,  he  joined 
as  lieutenant-colonel,  and  was  sent  with  them  to  British  North 
America.  He  then  became  inspecting  field-officer  of  the  Canadian 
militia,  ai^d  in  that  capacity  had  the  command  of  the  army  in  ad- 
vance, and  intended  to  check  the  proceedings  of  a  veiy  superior  force 
of  the  United  States  army,  whose  object  was  to  render  the  position 
of  the  British  untenable,  by  laying  waste  the  whole  of  the  frontier 
of  Upper  Canada.  Colonel  Murray  marched  with  his  comparatively 
small  body  of  troops  to  meet  the  enemy,  obliging  them  to  abandon 
the  enterprise ;  and,  taking  Fort  Gkorge,  drove  them  out  of  the  pro- 
vinee.  The  subsequent  aasault  and  capture  of  the  Fort  of  Niagara 
is  thus  menticmed  in  ''  General  Orders,"  dated  Quebec,  December 
29,1813: 

<<  The  fort  oi  Niagara  was  most  gallantly  carried  by  assault  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  at  daybreak,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th 
iBstaat^  by  a  detaohttent  consisting  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  Bojrib; 
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the  flank  companies  of  the  4l8t,  ihe  100th  Begiment,  and  a  small 
party  of  the  royal  artilleiy,  nnder  the  command  of  Colonel  Mnrraj.' 
The  enemy  soffered  severely  in  killed  and  wounded.  Captain 
Leonard,  tne  commandant,  several  officers,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  garrison  were  made  prisoners.  This  gallant  enterprise 
was  achieved  with  the  loss  on  our  part  of  very  few  of  our  brave 
men;  but  his  Excellency  has  to  regret  the  Ml  of  Lieutenant 
Nolan  of  the  100th  Regiment,  and  that  Colonel  Murray  has  been 
wounded.  All  the  ordnance  mounted  in  the  fort,  together  with 
three  thousand  stand  of  arms,  clothing,  and  military  stores  of  every 
description,  to  a  considerable  amount,  have  fallen  into  our  hands. 
His  Excellency  is  in  hourly  expectation  of  receiving  the  official 
details  of  this  brilliant  affiur,  which  reflects  the  highest  honor 
upon  Colonel  Murray,  and  the  small  detachment  under  his 
command." 

When,  by  the  peace.  Colonel  Murray's  services  were  no  longer 
required  in  Canada,  thinking  his  health  might  benefit  by  a  resi- 
dence in  a  milder  climate,  he  passed  some  time  in  France ;  but, 
having  there  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife,  whose  early  death  was 
the  source  of  deep  affliction  to  him,  he  returned  in  broken  health 
and  spirits  to  England ;  and  afler  a  long  and  painful  illness,  borne 
with  his  characteristic  patience  and  fortitude,  he  died  at  Brighton, 
on  the  21st  of  February,  leaving  an  only  daughter. 


Sm  THOMAS  BLIGH  ST.  GEOBGE,  C.B.,  K.C.H. 

This  brave  and  distinguished  officer  was  an  ensign  in  the  27 tb 
Foot,  and  removed  from  that  regiment  to  the  11th  in  1783,  and  in 
1790  he  obtained  a  lieutenancy  in  the  same.  During  that  period 
he  served  at  Gibraltar,  with  the  exception  of  eighteen  months' 
leave  of  absence.  In  April,  1798,  he  embarked  with  the  troops  for 
Toulon,  and  was  present  in  all  the  actions  that  occurred,  until  the 
evacuation  of  that  place  in  December  following.  He  served  in 
1794  at  the  reduction  of  St.  Fiorenza,  Bastia,  and  Calvi,  in  Cor- 
sica ;  and  in  1795  on  the  ooast  of  France.  In  November,  1794,  he 
was  appointed  to  a  company  in  the  90th  Foot.  He  served  on  the 
staff  in  Portugal  from  the  latter  end  of  1796  to  1798  ;  from  1799 
to  1802  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  from  1802  to  1805  on  the  staff 
in  England  and  Ireland.  In  1804  he  was  appointed  major  in  the 
90th  Foot ;  and  in  1805  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  63rd  Foot. 
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In  Maroh  1809  he  embarked  for  this  province,  having  been  ap- 
pointed an  inspecting  field-officer  of  militia  in  the  western  section 
of  the  coantry,  where  he  continued  to  serve  for  some  years.  He 
commanded  at  Amherstbnrg,  in  the  upper  province,  when  invaded 
and  attacked  by  General  Hull;  and  he  likewise  commanded  the 
militia  at  the  taking  of  Detroit,  in  August,  1812,  (for  which  he 
received  a  medal),  and  at  the  river  Raisin  in  the  Michigan  terri- 
tory, when  General  Winchester  was  defeated.  In  this  service  he 
received  six  severe  wounds. 

He  was  advanced  to  the  brevet  of  colonel  in  1813,  and  to  that 
of  major-general  in  1819.  He  was  nominated  a  companion  of  the 
Bath  on  the  4th  of  June,  1815  ;  a  knight  commander  of  the 
Guelphic  order  in  January  1835 ;  and  received  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood at  St.  James's  Palace,  on  the  18ih  February  following.  He 
died  in  London  on  the  6th  November,  1887. 


COLONEL  JAMES  FITZGIBBON. 

Colonel  Fitzoibbon  was  in  the  19th  and  6l8t  Regiments,  and 
retired  as  a  captain  of  the  Glengarry  Fencibles,  in  1816.  Since 
that  time  he  has  been  a  lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel  of  the  1st 
Regiment  of  Toronto  militia,  and  assistant  adjutant-general  to  the 
militia  of  Upper  Canada.  He  served  in  the  action  near  the  Hol- 
der, and  elsewhere  in  Holland,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Egmont- 
op-Zee.  At  the  battle  of  Copenhagen  he  was  in  the  Monarchy  74, 
which  had  210  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  was  afterwards,  until 
1801,  in  Lord  Nelson's  ship  the  Elephant — the  49th  Regiment  in 
these  services  acting  as  marines.  Subsequently,  in  the  American 
war  of  1812-18-14,  he  was  in  the  actions  of  Stoney  Creek,  Fort 
George,  and  several  others,  including  the  siege  of  Fort  Erie.  At 
the  Beaver  Bams,  aided  by  a  body  of  Indian  warriors,  with  only 
forty-eight  of  the  49th  Regiment,  he  captured  a  force  of  four  hun- 
dred and  fiity  infimtry,  fifty  cavalry,  and  two  guns.  In  1837,  when 
endangered  by  the  diiuiJflFected,  through  his  foresight  and  precaution- 
ary measures,  he  saved  the  city  of  Toronto,  and  received  an  award 
for  doing  so  of  five  thousand  acres  of  land,  which,  although  thrice 
passed  in  the  Council,  was  eventually  disallowed — a  present  of  a 
valuable  sword,  with  the  thanks  of  the  Canadian  Parliament 
— thanks  which  were  abo  tendered  te  this  gallant  and  meritorious 
veteran  officer  for  his  efficient  service  as  its  chief  clerk  during  an 
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interval  of  nineteen  years  in  his  mititary  and  naval  service.  In 
1850,  her  Majes^  the  Queen,  in  grateful  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices, created  him  a  military  knight  of  Windsor,  since  which  time, 
he  has  resided  in  England. 

We  extract  from  the  London  Review  of  July,  1860,  an  autobio- 
graphical letter,  written  by  the  gallant  old  hero  and  genileman,  as 
every  Canadian  justly  considers  him : 

"THE   HISTORY   OF  A  LIFE. 

'<  [  Ws  make  no  apology  for  inserting,  just  as  we  received  it,  the 
fdlowing  interesting  autobiographical  sketch  by  '<  An  Old  Soldier," 
whose  name  is  well  known  to  us.  We  commend  his  narrative  to 
the  careful  perusal  of  the  young  and  friendless,  that  they  may 
learn  how  much  a  true  and  good  man  can  do  for  himself  if  he 
will  behave  honestly — and  persevere.] 

<<  On  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  July,  1860,  at  six  o'clock,  I 
rise  from  my  bed  to  commit  to  paper,  briefly  and  rapidly  as  I  can, 
some  of  the  thoughts  which  agitate  my  mind,  I  can  truly  say,  with 
the  deepest  anxiety. 

"  I  am  in  the  eightieth  year  of  my  age,  feeble  in  body,  but  with 
mind  still  active,  and  ever  looking  intently  on  passing  events, 
whether  religious,  political,  or  social. 

^'Present  appearances  fill  my  mind  with. anxiety, and  even  alarm. 
Although  living  in  retirement,  and  wholly  unconnected  with  busi- 
ness or  duties  of  any  kind,  I  cannot  refrain  from  daily  and  hourly 
reflecting  on  all  I  see  passing  around  me.  I  sometimes  reproach 
myself  for  letting  my  mind  run  thus  on  matters  over  which  I  can- 
not exercise  the  least  control.  But  this  morning,  while  yet  in  bed, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  such  a  letter  as  I  could  write,  might  make 
a  fiivorable  impression  on  (he  minds  of  the  Lords  Derby,  Palmer- 
ston,  and  Russell,  and  Mr.  Bright,  if  I  conveyed  a  copy  to  each, 
privately  and  anoDymously. 

<<  The  speeches  delivered  everywhere,  both  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, are,  generally,  too  exciting  and  provocative;  aggravating 
the  passions  of  all  excitable  men  on  the  great  questions  ol'  religion, 
politics,  and  morals.  With  the  humbler  classes  hope  should  be 
cultivated  above  all  things.  Encouragement  ahould  be  the  great 
lever  to  lift  them  upwards.  It  is  a  gigantic  error,  in  any  way  or 
by  any  means,  to  degrade  them.  If  they  were  encouraged  and 
affectionately  oared  for  by  all  those  who  exercise  the  chief  control 
over  them,  they  would  almost  every  on^  of  thfsm^  be  not  only  duly 
obedient,  but  affectionately  grateful.  Of  the  truth  of  this  I  am 
entirely  convinced,  after  seventy  years  incessant  observation. 

<<  Few,  I  fear,  can  readily  imagine  that  I  could  at  the  age  of  ten 
begin  to  observe  and  consider  such  questions;  yet  so  it  was.  Even 
at  that  age  I  had  read  much,  and  although  the  books  were  intended 
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for  children  only,  I  read  them  wiUi  untiring  eag^Arness,  and  I  soon 
became,  as  a  roftder,  remarkable  among  the  peasantry — ^for  I  was 
the  son  of  an  humble  farmer.  At  that  age  some  one  told  me  that 
the  gentry  and  the  clergy  did  not  desire  to  have  the  people  read 
much.  I  ask^ed  *'  Why  ?"  <<  Because  it  makes  them  disobedient 
children  and  rebellious  subjects/'  Filled  with  intense  indignation, 
I  exclaimed,  <' What!  is  it  because  I  am  the  son  of  a  poor  man  that 
I  must  be  kept  as  ignorant  as  the  cow  that  feeds  in  my  father's 
field?"  Such  were  the  precise  words  then  uttered  by  me;  and 
ewer  since  I  have  closely  watched  this  great  <}uestion,  and  my 
opportunities  have  been  countless,  and  my  positions  in  life  most 
^orable  for  such  observations ;  for,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  I 
enlisted  as  a  private  soldier,  and  was  on  the  same  day,  the  2dth  of 
October,  1798,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  sergeant.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  I  was  appointed  sergeant-major,  over  the  heads  of  forty 
older  sergeants,  after  having  seen  many  battles  on  shore,  during 
the  year  1799,  in  HoUand,  and  one  in  the  Monarch,  before  Copen- 
hagen, on  the  2nd  of  April,  1801.  In  1803  I  was  appointed  to  act 
as  adjutant,  in  the  absence  of  the  adjutant ;  and  in  February,  1806| 
I  was  promoted  to  an  ensigncy,  and  in  December  to  the  adjutancy, 
the  adjutant  having  resigned.  In  1809,  I  succeeded  to  a  lieuten- 
ancy, and  in  1818,  being  in  the  field  before  an  enemy,  I  obtained 
leave  to  resign  the  adjutancy,  that  I  might  be  eligible  to  be  em- 
ployed in  advance  of  the  army,  in  command  of  a  small  detachment. 
An  ensign  and  fi^  men  were  placed  under  my  command,  with 
leave  to  employ  them  entirely  at  my  own  discretion.  I  advanced 
on  the  12th  of  June,  and  on  the  24th  I  achieved  a  service  for 
which  I  was  immediately  promoted  to  a  company  in  another  regi- 
ment. In  1816,  the  war  being  ended,  I  whs  placed  on  half  pa^,  in 
a  distant  colony.*  I  was  immediately  employed  in  the  militia  of 
that  colony ;  was  soon  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  subse- 
quently became  chief  clerk  of  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly,  and 
served  as  such  for  thirteen  years,  and  afterwards  in  the  Upper 
House  of  Parliament  for  six  years,  when  I  retired  on  a  pension,  on 
which  I  now  subsist.  As  chairman,  I  frequently  presided  in  the 
eourt  of  quarter  sessions,  in  which  service,  and  as  clerk  of  parlia- 
ment for  nineteen  years,  my  experience  of  civil  life  was  extensive. 
Daring  the  period  of  this  civil  service,  I  availed  myself  of  a 
threatened  danger  to  the  public  peace,  which  others  in  authority 
ahove  me  either  would  not,  or  could  not  forsee,  and,  in  resistance 
to  much  opposition  from  them,  I  performed  a  service  which,  in  all 
pTobabilitjr,  saved  this  nation  thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of 
money;  for  it  most  likely  prevented  a  war  with  a  neighboring 
nation.  For  this  last  service  the  Provincial  Parliament  voted  me 
ifaafiks  and  a  grant  of  mon^y. 

^CmumUu 
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<^  Why  do  I  wrke  so  much  of  self  ?  That  I  may  show  the  extent 
and  nature  of  my  experience,  and  the  variety  and  value  of  the 
opportunities  I  have  had  during  a  long  and  laborious  life,  of  accjuiring 
practical  and  real  knowledge  of  the  world ;  and  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  many  schools,  and  the  schooling  which  are  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  accessible  to  every  reflecting  individual  of  the  working- 
classes. 

^'Further  details  of  my  own  schooling  and  experience  would 
be  most  instructive,  but  I  cannot  write  so  much  as  to  describe  all ; 
and  even  if  I  did,  I  fear  few  would  read  it.  Yet  I  will  state  a  few 
more  facts. 

"  I  was  taken  firom  a  very  humble  school,  at  eleven  years  of  age, 
to  work  on  the  fiirm  with  my  father  and  eldest  brother.  When  I 
enlisted  I  did  not  know  the  difference  between  a  verb  and  a  noun. 
But  having  read  much,  I  could  write  pretty  accurately.  The  first 
evidence  I  had  of  my  own  deficiency  was  obtained  in  this  way. 
My  colonel,*  when  walking  up  and  down  the  orderly  room,  set  me 
to  write  from  his  dictation.  On  writing  the  last  word  of  each 
sentence  dictated  by  him,  I  pronounced  that  word,  that  he  might 
proceed.  The  word  '  ascertain '  was  one  of  those  which  I  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  'ascertin,'  when  he  turned  round  and  said, 
<  <<  Ascertain,''  young  man  !'  I  was  startled,  and  felt  ashamed ; 
and  on  being  at  leisure,  I  went  immediately  to  a  bookseller's,  and 

Eurchased  a  spelling-book,  a  dictionary,  and  a  grammar — the  two 
Ltter  of  which  I  had  not  before  ever  even  seen.  On  looking  over 
them,  I  was  amazed  at  my  own  great  ignorance,  and  from  that  hour  I 
made  every  effort  to  educate  myself;  and  with  what  success  my 
subsequent  career  gives  some  evidence. 

'^  One  item  of  my  experience  in  the  improvement  of  the  h^uuftii 
mind  was  the  chief  foundation  of  my  great  success  in  teaching 
officers  and  soldiers,  and  the  management  of  men  generally.  One 
morning,  at  early  drill,  everything  went  amiss  with  me.  1  became 
angry,  scolded,  and  even  used  my  cane,  which  was  then  allowed, 
and,  in  fact  was  too  much  used.  At  length  I  let  the  men  stand  at 
ease,  and  walked  about  in  front,  thinking  what  could  be  the 
oaase  of  the  want  of  my  usual  success ;  when,  fortunately,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  it  must  be  owing  to  my  own  impatient  and  angry 
temper. 

<<  At  once  I  began  to  speak  eently  to  the  men,  and  promised  to 
shorten  the  time  of  drill  by  half  an  hour,  if  they  exerted  them-> 
selves ;  after  which  all  went  well.  Often,  afterwards,  have  I  pre- 
tended to  be  angry,  and  scolded  the  meoy  when,  invariably,  things 
went  amiss.  After  some  time,  an  idea  occurred  to  me  that  I  should 
treat  the  men  as  a  lady  would  her  piano — ^that  is,  put  them  in 
tune  (good  humor)  before  I  played  upon  them ;  and  thus  I  soon 

fXhe  U^eniMl  Mijor-Genenl  Sir  Isaao  Brock. 
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asoertained  tliat  I  could  readily  lead  nine  men  where  I  oould  not 
drive  one. 

"  Wonld  that  every  man  and  woman  having  power  or  anthority 
over  his  or  her  brother  or  sister,  be  his  station  in  life  what  it  may, 
clerical  or  lay,  in  the  school  or  in  the  field,  in  the  nursery  or  in  the 
kitchen,  would  treat  all  under  them  as  if  they  were  brothers  and 
sisters. 

"  Until  pride, passion,  and  prejudice  be  rooted  out  from  the  mind 
of  man,— or  ratner,  and  far  better,  those  passions  be  prevented 
firom  entering  it  at  all,  by  early  training ,  even  in  early  infancy ,  the 
improvement  of  mankind  will  continue  to  be  slow,  as  it  hitherto 
has  been. 

'<  The  cheap  press  is  now,  however,  exercising  a  mighty  increase 
of  influence,  which  calls  aloud  for  the  benevolent  exertions  of  every 
lover  of  order  and  happiness,  to  guide  it  wisely.  The  efforts  that 
many  make  to  prevent  or  delay  the  increase  of  knowledge  among 
the  masses  are  producing,  and  will  more  and  more  produce,  the 
most  unhappy  results.  Let  all  rather  wisely  strive  to  guide  the 
teaching  of  this  press.  Let  the  upper  classes  be  not  so  much 
afraid  of  enlarging  the  minds  of  the  masses.  The  doctrine  of  the 
depravity  of  manland  is  a  most  pernicious  one.  I  never  found  any 
man  so  incorrigible  as  not  to  be  more  or  less  improved  by  my  kind 
treatment  of  him.  I  havo  tried  many  hundreds  of  experiments 
upon  refractory  and  ill-behaved  men,  and  I  have  never^  once 
entirely  failed.  But  the  kindness  must  not  be  feigned.  If  it  be 
not  sincere  and  earnest,  the  perspicacity  of  even  the  most  simple 
will  soon,  more  or  less  accurately,  appreciate  its  real  character. 
Let  the  upper  classes,  including  all  who  exercise  any  control  or 
anthority  over  their  fellow-men,  act  thus  over  those  under  their 
influence,  and  they  may  confidently  reckon  on  success  to  a  very 
great  extent. 

'^  Would  to  Ood  that  all  parents,  teachers,  and  persons  having 
power,  command,  or  authority  over  others,  would  treat  those  others 
with  patient  and  untiring  kindness  and  gentleness,  and  great  would 
be  their  reward  in  the  lively  gratitude  and  affectionate  obedience 
they  would  surely  receive  in  return  for  such  treatment. 

"  I  emphatically  declare  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  working- 
men  have  much  more  sound  sense  and  good  feeling  than  is  gener- 
ally ascribed  to  them.  Let  those  qualities  be  seriously  and  bene- 
volently cultivated,  and  the  cultivators  may  as  confidently  reckon 
upon  good  results,  as  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  may  reckon  for  a 
good  harvest  after  the  application  of  good  husbandry. 

''  I  fear,  however,  that  many  who  may  read  this  paper  will  think 
lis  teaching  quite  Utopian  ;  but  if  those  who  have  the  power  will 
act  as  here  suggested,  I  have  neither  fear  nor  doubt  of  very  happy 
results. 

'<  Li  the  course  of  a  long  and  most  active  and  varied  life,  I  have 
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always  been  saddened  bj  religious  oontroyersies  and  animositieB. 
In  early  youth  I  endeavoured  to  select  for  myself  that  kind  of 
religion  which  would  best  satisfy  my  own  convictions.  I  read  the 
question  put  to  the  Saviour^  ^  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  V  and 
the  answer — <  Love  the  Lord  your  Grod  with  all  your  heart,  with 
all  your  mind,  and  with  all  your  strength,  and  your  neighbor  as 
yourself;  upon  these  two  hang  all  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.' 
'  Then/  I  ezclaimed,  '  this  shall  be  my  religion/ — and  to  this  I 
have  hitherto  endeavored  to  adhere,  and  hope  I  shall  ever  here- 
after adhere ;  but  I  know  no  so  efficient  mode  of  cultivating  love 
to  Ood  as  by  the  honest  cultivation  of  love  to  my  neighbor. 
Without  this  honest  cultivation  I  know  not  how  I  could  have  hap- 
piness here,  or  hope  for  any  hereafter. — An  Old  Soldisb." 


GENERAL  VINCENT. 

This  brave  and  experienced  officer,  one  of  the  most  skilful  em- 
ployed in  Canada  during  the  last  American  war,  was  bom  in  the 
year  1765,  and  was  descended  from  a  good  English  family.  He 
entered  the  army  as  ensign,  in  July,  1781 ;  became  lieutenant  in 
August,  1782;  captain  in  October,  1786 ;  major.  May,  1796 ;  lieut- 
enant-colonel, January,  1800;  colonel,  July,  1810;  major-general, 
June,  1813;  lieutenant-general,  May,  1825;  general,  November, 
1841;  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  69th,  January  2, 1836.  He  served 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  was  at  the  taking  of  St.  Domingo ;  was  in 
the  expedition  to  the  Helder,  and  subsequently  in  that  to  Copen- 
hagen, under  Sir  Hyde  Parker.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  Pall 
Mall,  London,  on  the  21st  June,  1848. 
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COLONEL  C.  M.  DE  SALABERRT,  C.B. 

Ths  family  of  De  Salaberry  is  descended  from  a  noble  family 
of  the  Pays  des  Basques  (Navarre.')  The  father  of  the  subject  of 
this  notice  was  a  legislative  oonncilloT,  and  devotedly  attached  to 
hia  sovereign,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  he  placed  his  four  sons  in 
the  army.  The  one  here  noticed,  rose  to  great  distinction,  as 
will  be  seen ;  one  of  the  others  was  killed  at  Badajos,  and  the 
other  two  died  in  the  East  Indies,  employed  in  active  warfare. 

The  Honorable  Charles  Michel  d'Irumberry  de  Salaberry,  O.B., 
Seigneur  de  Chambly  et  de  Beaulac,  member  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  sumamed  the  Canadian  L^nidas,  was  bom  at  the  Manor 
House  of  Beauport,  November  19,  1778.  He  married  Demoiselle 
Hertel  de  Bouville,  and  contihued,  as  is  before  stated,  to  serve  in 
the  army,  as  well  as  his  brothers.  He  served  also,  during  the  space 
of  eleven  years,  in  the  West  Indies,  under  General  Preecott.  At 
the  seige  of  fort  Matilda,  under  Presoott,  and  at  the  evacuation 
thereof,  he  commanded  the  grenadier  company  of  the  4th  battalion 
60th  Regiment,  which  covered  the  retreat  with  credit  to  them- 
selves. In  1795,  he  served  at  the  conquest  of  Martinique; 
beeame  aid-de-camp  to  Major-General  de  Rottenburg  and  accom- 
panied him  in  the  Walcheren  expedition.  Circumstances  recalled 
him  tq  his  country,  where  ho,  in  a  veir  short  time,  formed  the  V olti- 
geurs,  the  organisation  of  which  reflected  great  honor  upon  him ; 
Heutenant-colonel  commanding  and  superintendent  of  this  fine 
corps,  he  was  also  selected  as  one  of  the  chie&  of  the  staff  of  the 
militia.  Attacked  at  LaooUe,  at  the  end  of  1812,  together  with  M. 
lyfischambault's  advance  guard,  by  one  thousand  four  hundred 
Americans  of  General  Dearborn's  army,  he  fought  them  until 
night;  in  attempting  to  surround  him,  they  fired  against  each 
other,  which  soon  terminated  in  their  retreat ;  thus  resulted  the 
first  victory  of  De  Salaberry  and  the  Voltigeurs.  Part  of  this 
corps  participated  in  the  defeat,  no  less  humiliating  to  the  Ameri- 
can army,  at  jChxysler's  Farm.  Dearborn  and  Wilkinson  thus 
baffled  in  their  project  of  invasion,  there  only  remained  General 
Hampton  to  contend  with.  De  Salaberry,  in  proceeding  to  dis- 
cover his  whereabouts,  obstructed  the  road  from  Odeltown  to 
L' Acadia,  by  cutting  down  a  great  many  trees.  After  several 
skirmishes,  ute  Americans,  not  daring  to  hacard  a  general  action* 
in  the  woods,  retired  to  a  place  called  Four  Comers.  His  ad- 
versary made  an  incursion  into  his  camp,  at  the  head  of  two 
hundred  Voltigeurs  and  150  Indian  warriors  of  the  toibes  of 
Lower  Canada,  and  threw  the  enemy  into  disorder,  without  anv 
km  on  hm  own  side.     Hampton  bong  repulsed  on  ihe  Odel- 
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town  route;  resolyed  wisely  to  effect  a  junction  with  his  chief 
general;    in    taking  the  route  leading  to  Chateaugnay,   which 
he  was  approaching,  belieying  the  road  to  be  open;  but  access 
thereto;  was  every  where  prevented  by  being  blockaded  by  field 
works.    De  Salaberry  was  too  sagacious  not  to  discover  that  this 
strategic  point  was  the  road  which  Hampton  would  be  sure  to 
take  in  order  to  join  Dearborn.    The  former,  in  the  meantime, 
swept  away  the  English  pickets ;  and  Major  Henry,  with  difficulty, 
resisted  them ;  when  De  Salaberry  ably  shifted  his  position,  and 
threw  himself  on  the  route  to  face  that  general.    The  Canadian 
hero,  who  had  the  advantage  of  being  acquainted  with  the  whole 
of  the  country  above  Ohateauguay,  during  an  excursion  on  the 
American  frontier  some  weeks  before,  then  ascended  to  the  left 
of  the  bank  of  the  river  Chateauguay,  to  reach  the  other  extremity 
of  a  wood,  where  he  knew  there  was  an  excellent  position  in  a 
swamp,  intercepted  by  deep  rivulets.    On  four  of  these  he  estab- 
lished lines  of  defence  in  succession.    The  fourth  was  about  half 
a  mile  in  the  rear,  and  commanded  a  ford  on  the  right  shore, 
which  was  a  very  important  point  of  defence,  with  a  view  to  the 
protection  of  the  left  bank.     He  caused  to  be  erected  on  each  of 
these  lines  a  sort  of  breastwork,  which  was  extended  to  some  dis- 
tance in  the  woods,  to  protect  his  right.     The  breastwork  on  his 
first  line  formed  an  obtuse  angle  on  the  right  of  the  road.    The 
whole  of  the  day  was  taken  up  with  fortifying  this  position,  so  as 
to  force  the  enemy,  in  case  he  should  feel    disposed  to  make  an 
attack  to  cross  a  large  space  of  settled  country,  and  removing  him- 
self to  a  great  distance  from  his  supplies  -,  whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
the  VoltigeuTS  had  everything  at  hand,  and  were  well  supplied; 
more  especially,  as  on  the  second  line  after  the  Yoltigeurs  and 
Indians,  came  the  Watteville  regiment.     Sir  George  Prevost  was 
on  the  third  line,  at  Caughnawaga,  with  some  troops  and  militia, 
ftom  the  Montreal  district,  having  brought  them  down  with  him 
from  Kingbton,  to  oppose  the  junction  of  the  American  army.     De 
Salaberry  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  foregoing  arrangements.   He 
ordered  a  party  of  thirty  axemen  of  the  division  of  Beaubarnois  to 
proceed  in  front  of  the  first  line  of  defence,  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing the  bridges  and  obstructing  the  roads.     All  the  bridges  within 
a  league  and  a  half  were  destroyed ;  and  a  formidable  obstrnctioxi 
was  formed  on  the  road  to  the  extent  of  a  mile  in  advance  of  the 
first  line  of  defence,  which  extended  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  and 
continued  to  a  distance  of  three  or  four  acres  through  the  woods, 
joined  by  a  swamp  on  the  right,  almost  impassible.    The  four  lines 
of  defence  were  thus  completely  sheltered,  even  from  the  fire  of 
artillery.      To  this  fortified  position  so  well  selected,  and  to  tlie 
heroism  displayed,  is  mainly  due  the  victory  which  sucoeeded. 
The  talents  and  abilities  of  a  commander  are  distinguished,  no 
doubt;  as  well  in  the  selection  of  a  position,  as  in  leading  an  army 
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into  and  out  of  (he  field  of  battle.  Major-Oeneral  de  Watteville, 
who  visited  De  Salaberry'seamp,  approved  of  all  his  arrangementB. 
There  was  some  skirmishing,  whioh  led  to  the  retreat  of  the 
workmen  and  their  escort  to  me  camp,  at  about  two  leagues  above 
the  oonfluenoe  of  the  waters,  between  a  little  river  belonging  to 
the  British,  and  that  of  Ghateangnaj,  supported  on  the  left  by  the 
river  Chateaoguay,  and,  in  front  and  on  the  right,  by  abcUtis, 
and  a  species  of  chevaux  de  /rise.  On  the  24th  October,  having 
made  a  large  opening  on  the  road  through  the  woods  and  swamps, 
within  a  dutance  of  five  miles  of  the  Canadian  encampment,  in 
which  De  Salaberr^  was  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  Voltigeurs, 
Fencibles  and  Indian  warriors,  who  had  just  received  reinforcements 
in  a  few  companies  of  sedentary  militia ;  the  American  general 
adyanced  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand  infantry  and  four  hundred 
horse,  with  twelve  pieces  of  artillery,  sending  during  the  night, 
Colonel  Purdy  to  take  possession  of  the  ford,  but  this  officer 
lost  his  way  in  the  woods.  The  next  day,  Hampton  made  an 
advance  in  person  towards  the  ahattUy  with  three  thousand  five 
huodred  men,  and  placed  Purdy  at  the  head  of  one  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  to  attempt  again  to  turn  the  Canadians,  leaving  in 
reserve  the  remainder  of  his  troops.  De  Salaberry,  warned  of 
this  movement,  by  the  fire  directed  on  his  advanced  pickets,  now 
seeing  before  him  an  enemy,  whom  he  had  on  two  former  occa- 
sions brought  to  the  charge,  advanced  in  front ;  and,  giving  the 
signal,  placed  himself  in  the  centre  of  the  first  line  of  defence, 
leaving  the  second  in  charge  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  McDonell,  the 
same  who  had  taken  Ogdensburg.  The  firing  commenced  smartly 
CD  both  sides,  but  badly  directed  by  the  Americans.  They  fired 
better  afterwards ;  meanwhile,  the  circumstance  of  hearing  incee-r 
santly  the  report  from  the  corps  at  different  intervals,  led  them  to 
believe  that  the  Canadians  were  advancing  in  great  numbers,  and 
their  ardor  began  to  weaken.  Purdy's  column  arrived  at  the  ford 
during  the  engagement,  but  was  repulsed  and  thrown  into  disorder 
bj  De  Salaberry,  who  had  directed  his  attention  to  that  particular 
spot.  Seeing  his  plan  disconcerted  by  the  defeat  of  that  division, 
the  American  commander  ordered  a  retreat,  which  he  effected 
with  considerable  loss.  De  Salaberry  slept  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and,  on  the  following  day,  at  daybreak,  he  was  joined  by  Cap- 
tain de  Rouville,  his  brother-in-law,  with  his  company  of  Yol- 
tigeure,  the  Watteville  grenadiers,  together  with  a  few  of  the 
native  warriors.  On  the  28th,  he  sent  Captain  Ducharme, 
the  hero  of  Beaver  Dam,  together  with  one  hundred  and  fift^ 
warriors,  to  reconnoitre,  and  they  assured  him  that  the  Amen- 
caa  army  had  abandoned  their  camp  on  Piper's  road,  and  had 
returned  to  Plattsburg.  Wilkinson,  who  was  at  Cornwall,  hearing 
of  tlie  defeat  of  his  colleague,  retired  to  Salmon  river,  and  fortified 
himeelf.    The    victory    at    Chateanguay    permitted   the    Baron 
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de  Eottenbnrg,  and  afterwards  Sir  Gordon  Drammond)  his  saocea- 
sor  in  oommand,  to  resnme  the  ofifensive  in  Upper  Canada.  Great 
Britain  oommemorated  the  vietory  by  causing  a  gold  medal  to  be 
struck ;  the  Voltigeurs  were  presented  with  colors,  ornamented 
with  devices ;  and  De  Salaberry,  besides  the  gold  medal,  had  the 
order  of  the  BatJi  conferred  upon  him,  transmitted  with  an  auto- 
graph letter  from  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Begent.  The 
two  houses  of  the  provincial  legiskture  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
him.  The  Voltigeurs  took  part  in  the  second  victory,  obtained  at 
Lacolle,  in  March,  1814.  De  Salaberry  laid  down  the  sword  for  the 
pen.  He  became  a  senator ;  being  called  to  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil in  1818,  at  the  same  time  as  Monseigneur  Plessis.  He  died 
at  Chambly,  on  the  26th  February,  1829,  aged  51  years;  and 
was  buried  in  the  new  church  of  that  place,  which  was  erected 
in  the  room  ot  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  in  1806.  The  late  com- 
mander. Vigor,  possessed  his  likeness,  painted  by  Dickinson,  and  en- 
graved by  Durand,  De  Salaberry  is  represented  attired  in  the  uni- 
form worn  by  the  Voltigeurs,  decorated  with  theChateauguay  medal, 
and  the  cross  of  the  Bath,  with  his  sword  under  his  arm.  His  family 
crest  is  also  seen.  The  escutcheon  of  our  compatriot  bears  the 
motto  becoming  to  the  'par fait  cJievalter :  ^^  Force  d  svperbe  ;  merry 
d./aibie"  A  medallion  representing  a  battle  in  the  woods.  On 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  reversed  is  written  :  <<  Chateauguay,  26th 
October,  1813/'  A  serpent  biting  his  tail,  symbol  of  immortality, 
encircles  the  medal.  With  respect  to  the  English  medal  of 
Chateauguay,  Britannia  is  seen  bearing  a  palm  in  hand,  crowning 
a  lion  lymg  at  her  feet.  On  the  reverse  is  engraved  Chateauguay. 
De  Salaberry  would  have  become  a  great  officer  of  light  troopS;  and 
even  against  the  armies  of  Bonaparte  would  certainly  have 
attained  the  first  rank. 

His  son  is  deputy  adjutant-general  of  militia  for  Lower  Canada. 


MAJOIUJENERAL  BAYNES. 

This  veteran  officer  entered  the  army  in  May,  1783.  After 
serving  at  Gibraltar  and  in  the  West  Indies,  he  became  aide-de- 
camp, in  1794,  to  the  late  Sir  James  Craig,  and  was  at  the  taking 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1795,  and  also  at  the  capture  of  a 
Dutch  force  in  Saldanha  bay,  in  September  of  the  following  year. 
He  subsequently  served  as  aide-de-camp  to  Sir  James,  in  the  Baat^ 
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Indies;  but  having  obtained  a  majority  in  tbe  76tb,  he  joined  that 
oorps  at  Gawnpore.  In  1803  he  retnmed  to  England.  In  1804  he 
was  appointed  lientenant-colonel  of  the  5th  Foot,  and  in  1805  joined 
the  expedition  at  Portsmouth,  under  Sir  James  Craig ;  who  again 
desiring  his  services  as  his  first  aide-de-camp,  he  was  placed  on 
half  pay,  and  was  with  Sir  James  at  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Naples  and 
Sicily,  until  May,  1806,  when  he  returned  to  England.  In  August, 
1807,  he  joined  the  Glengarry  Fencibles,  and  was  appointed  adju- 
tant-general to  the  forces  in  North  America,  which  appointment  he 
held  during  the  whole  of  the  American  war  of  1812,  and  many 
years  afterwards.    He  died  at  Sidmouth,  England,  in  March,  1829. 


COLONEL  NICHOL,  M.P.P. 

A  NOTIOE  of  this  gallant  officer,  whose  unfortunate  death  took 
place  on  the  road  between  Stamford  and  Queenston,  in  the  night  of 
the  6th  May,  1824,  in  a  violent  storm,  when,  missing  his  way  as  it  is 
supposed,  he  drove  over  the  cliff,  and  was  precipitated  to  the  shore 
of  the  river,  where  his  body  was  found  almost  literally  dashed  to 
pieces,  may  not  be  inappropriate.  The  colonel  distinguished  him- 
self during  the  last  war  with  the  United  States ;  his  gallantry  was 
on  all  occasions  conspicuous,  and  his  intelligence  and  local  inform- 
ation rendered  his  services  highly  valuable  to  the  general  officers 
under  whose  command  he  served,  and  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  the 
army  he  was  universally  esteemed ;  he  was  honored  with  a  gold 
medal  for  his  conduct,  at  the  capture  of  Detroit,  when  under  the 
command  of  the  late  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  whose  penetration  early  dis- 
covered, and  duly  appreciated  his  genius  and  intrepidity,  which 
procured  for  him,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  a  well  earned  pension, 
equal  to  a  lieutenant-colonel's  half  pay.  In  the  House  of  Assembly 
his  talents  were  not  less  remarkable,  and  though  frequently  in  op- 
position to  the  measures  of  government,  he  never  forfeited  the  es- 
teem and  respect  of  his  Majestv's  representative.  He  was  indeed 
a  man  of  rare  endowments,  and,  in  private  life,  as  amiable  as  his 
public  character  was  brilliant. 
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CAPTAIN  F.  ROLETTE. 

An  officer  wlio  greatly  distingaished  himself  on  the  lakes  during 
the  war  of  1812-13,  and  receiyed  as  a  testimonial  of  his  eminent 
services  a  splendid  sword,  which  was  Toted  to  him  by  the  legisbtsre 
of  Lower  Canada. 


COLONEL  SCOTT,  103rd  Rbgt. 

CoLONBL  Heroitlbs  Soott,  of  Brotheftoo,  Scotland,  was  one 
of  the  heroes  of  1812,  and  was  killed  on  the  15th  of  August, 
in  the  same  year,  by  receiving  a  musket  ball  in  his  breast, 
after  leading  the  103rd  Regiment  in  the  most  gallant  manner 
to  the  attack  of  Fort  Erie,  (having  carried  the  out-works 
by  assault,  and  the  fort  by  escalade.)  In  him  the  service  lost 
a  most  valuable,  active,  and  zealous  officer.  He  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  acquire  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  militia,  and  of  the 
inhabitants  generally  of  both  provinces,  having  been  of  the  utmost 
service  in  bringing  them  forward,  placing  the  greatest  confidence 
in  them,  and  instructing  them  how  to  be  useful  in  the  defence  of 
their  country  against  its  invaders.  His  remains  were  interred  the 
same  evening  in  the  presence  of  the  survivors  of  his  regiment,  at- 
tended by  the  only  three  officers  who  came  out  of  the  fort  unhurt, 
the  regiment  having  retreated  after  the  fall  of  their  leader,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Americans  having  blown  up  a  platform,  by  which 
two  hundred  brave  fellows  were  killed  or  wounaed. 


CAPTAIN  BULGER. 

Captain  Btjloer  was  a  native  of  Newfoundland,  and  came  tK> 
this  province  with  his  regiment  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Ame- 
rican war.    He  received  his  appointment  in  the  Boyal  Newfound 
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land  regiment  of  foot  as  ensign,  on  the  26th  Oetober,  1804, — 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  30th  July,  1806,  to  that  of 
eaptaiB,  23rd  Febmaryy  1815.  Captain  Bnlger  served  seven  or 
eight  years  with  his  regiment  in  the  North  American  provinoeSy 
prerioos  to  the  American  war  in  1812,  when  he  embarked  for 
Canada.  At  that  period  the  British  forces  amonnted  to  only  a 
thousand  men,  with  a  frontier  of  almost  as  many  miles  to  guard. 
He  was  present  with  a  detachment  of  his  regiment  at  the  first  shot 
against  the  enemy.  He  was  afterwards  detached  to  the  western 
frontier  of  Canada  when  invaded  by  the  enemy,  at  which  time  the 
Britbh  troops  did  not  exceed  300  of  the  4lBt  and  Royal  Newfound- 
]and  regiments,  with  about  600  of  the  Upper  Canadian  militia,  and 
dOO  Indians  under  their  celebrated  chief,  Tecumseh.  He  was 
present  at  the  final  defeat  and  sunrender  of  the  invading  foroe,  as 
well  as  the  capture  of  the  enemy's  fort,  with  33  pieces  of  cannon, 
at  Detroit,  on  the  16th  August,  1812,  for  which  action  he  received 
the  silver  war  medal.  Upon  the  dispersion  of  the  enemy's  force 
in  the  west,  a  portion  of  the  British  troops  were  transferred  to  the 
vicinity  of  Lake  Ontario ;  he  proceeded  thither  also,  -and  during 
the  remainder  of  the  fall  of  1812  he  was  constantly  employed  in 
onnmand  of  detachments,  and  at  times  in  armed  vessels  acting 
against  the  enemy.  He  was  present  at  an  engagement  under  Bri- 
gadier-General Vincent  at  Fort  George,  on  the  Niagar  afrontier,  in 
Becember,  1812,  where  the  enemy  were  completely  routed;  their 
numbers  being  10,000  men,  while  that  of  the  British  force  did  not 
amount  to  one-third. 

He  served  under  Sir  James  L.  Yeo,  the  naval  commander  on 
the  lakes,  for  a  considerable  time,  and  was  the  senior  military 
officer  appointed  to  the  squadron.  He  was  present  with  Captain 
M uleaster,  R.N.,  when  that  officer  went  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
then  descending  the  St.  Lawrence  to  attack  Montreal.  He  was 
present  with  him  when  he  overtook  and  routed  them.  He  was 
present  and  took  part  at  the  battle  of  Chrysler's  Farm,  when  the 
enemy  were  defeated  by  800  men,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mor- 
rison, aided  and  supported  by  Ci^tain  Mulcaster,  with  the  flotilla 
of  eun-boats.  For  this  engagement  he  (Captain  Bulger)  received 
a  cmsp.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the  officers  destined  for  the  relief 
of  Michilimackinac  in  1814;  was  present  and  took  an  able  part  in 
the  capture  of  the  enemy's  schooners,  which  blockaded  that  island. 
He  commanded  the  military  portion,  and  Lieutenant  Worsley, 
B.N.,  the  naval  portion  of  the  squadron,  which  attacked  and  gal* 
lantly  captured,  by  boarding,  the  two  armed  schooners  Tigris  and 
SearpionfOn  the  3rd  and  6th  September,  1814.  In  this  action  he 
was  severely  wounded,  and  for  this  exploit  he  received  the  naval 
war  medal  and  clasp.  Immediately  iSier  the  dispersion  of  the 
eaemy  at  Michilimackinac,  he  proceeded  to  Fort  McKay  on  the  Mis- 
siflBippiy  nearly  500  miles  distant,  in  an  open  boat,  sufiiaring  from  an 
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unhealed  breast-wound,  which  place  the  enemy  were  making  great 
efforts  to  retake,  but  were  prevented  by  his  active  and  judicious 
management.  His  exertions  in  the  management  of  the  Inditns 
amidst  privations  and  hardships,  and  in  allaying  their  discontents ; 
in  organizing  them  to  encounter  the  enemy,  and  in  removing  from 
their  minds  at  the  peace,  prejudices  which  might  have  proved  de- 
trimental to  the  British  interest  in  a  future  war,  fully  indicate  that 
he  had  been  a  very  zealous  officer,  and  skilled  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.  In  1822,  he  held  the  commission  of  govemw  of  Eed  River, 
and  during  his  administration  the  settlement  progressed  considw- 
ably.  For  upwards  of  thirty  years  he  held  the  appointma:it  of 
chief  examiner  of  accounts  in  the  office  of  the  commander  of  the 
forces  in  this  command.  He  was  a  faithful  and  conacientions  friend 
in  every  station  in  life.  His  decease  took  place  at  Montreal,  in 
March,  1858. 


GENERAL  Sir  G,  DRUMMOND,  G.C.B, 

The  subject  of  the  following  brief  biographical  notice,  was  the 
youngest  child  of  Colin  Drummond,  Esquire,  of  Megginch,  who 
at  the  time  of  his  son's  birth  at  Quebec,  in  the  year  1771,  held 
the  appointment  of  paymaster-general  to  the  forces,  in  the  province 
of  Lower  Canada.  This  meritorious  servant  of  the  crown,  a 
descendant  of  the  ancient  family  of  Drummonds,  of  Concraig  in 
Perthshire,  had  a  numerous  offspring,  several  of  whom  died  in  their 
infancy.  John,  his  eldest  son,  who  inherited  Megginch  castle,  firom 
his  uncle,  Adam  Drummond,  married  Lady  Susan  Fane,  daughter 
of  John,  tenth  earl  of  Westmoreland.  His  son  Adam,  a  vice- 
admiral  and  knight  commander  of  the  Hanoverian  Order  of  Guelph, 
married  Lady  Charlotte  Menzies,  eldest  daughter  of  John,  fourth 
duke  of  Athol,  and  relict  of  Sir  John  Menzies,  of  Castle  Menzies 
in  Perthshire.  His  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  became  the  wife  of 
John,  Lord  Hervey,  eldest  son  of  the  Right  Honorable  and  Right 
Reverend  Frederick  Augustus,  fourth  earl  of  Bristol,  and  bishop 
of  Derry.     I-iord  Harvey  died  at  Florence,  in  1796. 

The  youngest  born  of  Mr.  Drummond's  family,  Gordon,  entered 
the  army  as  an  ensign,  in  the  first  (royal)  regiment  of  £oot,  on  the 
2l8t  September,  1789;  and,  after  serving  for  some  time  on  the  staflT 
of  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  who  was  at  that  period  lord-lieutenaat 
of  Ireland,  he  rose  rapidly  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  ia 
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17My  and  ifae  same  year  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
ffighth  (king's)  regiment.  In  the  command  of  this  gallant  corps, 
he  served  in  Holland,  under  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of 
York,  where  on  all  ocoasions  he  heoame  distingtushed,  not  only  for 
oool  determination,  but  for  judgment  also.  At  the  siege  of 
Mineguen  especially,  and  more  particularly  at  the  sortie  on  the 
27th  October,  1795,  his  conduct  was  most  conspicuous. 

In  the  year  1800,  after  retarning  to  England,  along  with  the 
troops  from  the  Netherlands,  Lieutenant-Colopel  Brummond  pro- 
ceeded in  the  command  of  his  regiment  to  Minorca,  in  which 
isknd  he  was  stationed  until  the  autumn  of  1800,  when  he  accom- 
panied the  expedition  to  Egypt,  under  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
Balph  Abercrombie,  when  he  was  present  at  the  landing  of  the 
army  on  the  8th  March,  1801,  as  well  as  at  the  subsequent  engage- 
ments of  the  13th,  the  21st,  (when  Sir  Ralph  fell  mortally  wounded) 
and  at  the  battle  of  Rhamania,  and  finally  at  the  surrender  of 
Grand  Cairo  and  Alexandria  to  the  British  army. 

The  ever  memorable  campaign  in  Egypt  being  gloriously  termi- 
nated, in  the  eyents  of  which  Colonel  Drummond  continued  to  sus- 
tain his  high  character  as  an  officer,  the  8th  Regiment  receiyed  or- 
ders to  proceed  to  Gibraltar,  and  here  commenced  a  friendship  be- 
tween lus  Royal  Highness)  the  late  Duke  of  Kent  and  Colonel  Drum- 
mond, which  continued  to  the  latest  period  of  the  duke's  life.  In 
the  year  1805,  the  government  contemplated  sending  out  an  expe- 
dition against  some  of  the  West  India  Islands,  which  still  remained 
in  possession  of  France,  and  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Eyre  Coote  was 
selected  to  take  the  command  of  this  force.  Major-Genend  Gor- 
don Drummond  being  appointed  second  in  command  of  the  expe- 
dition, the  troops  composing  which  assembled  at  Cork,  the  original 
plan  of  operations,  howeyer,  being  abandoned,  the  various  regi- 
ments were  dispersed  to  different  destinations,  and  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
proceeded  to  Jamaica,  as  governor  and  commander  of  the  forces, 
Major-General  Drummond  being  still  appointed  his  second  in  com- 
mand, as  a  general  officer  on  the  staff.  He  remained  in  that  island 
ontil  1808,  when  he  again  returned  to  England,  where,  shortly  af- 
terwards, he  married  Margaret,  second  daughter  of  William  Russell, 
Esq.,  of  Brancipith  Castle,  in  the  County  of  Durham,  and  not  lone 
after  he  was  appointed  to  the  staff  in  Canada,  where  he  served  untU 
1811,  in  which  year  he  once  more  revisited  England,  but  did  not 
remain  long  unemployed,  as  in  the  early  part  of  1812,  he  was 
selected  to  command  the  south-east  district  in  Ireland,  where 
his  unremitting  zeal  and  activity  were  found  eminently  useful  in 
that  disturbed  country. 

In  August  1813,  still  retaining  his  post  on  the  staff  in  Ireland, 
(Vaving  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  1811),  he  received 
a  oommunication  from  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  to 
acquaint  him  that  the  government  were  desirous  he  should  proceed  to 
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Canada,  as  second  in  command  to  Lieutenant- Gknend  Sir  George 
Prevost,  he  accordingly,  on  the  1st  of  September,  1818,  embarked, 
with  his  staff  on  board  his  Majesty's  ship  EthaHon^  Captain  Heywood, 
for  Qnebec,  where  he  landed  on  the  3rd  of  Norembef  following. 
Without  delay  he  proceeded  to  take  command  of  the  troops  in  Upper 
Canada ;  and  the  winter  campaign  of  1 813-14  was  characteriied  by 
his  wonted  promptitude  and  activity.  On  the  19th  December,  he 
ordered  over  a  force  to  attack  Fort  Niagara,  opposite  Fort  Oeoi^. 
This  strong  fortress,  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Niagara, 
as  it  flows  into  Lake  Ontario ;  and  its  possession  was  deemed  of 
much  importance  by  Lieutenant-General  Dmmmond.  The  plaoe 
was  stormed,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  troops,  along 
with  an  immense  accnmulation  of  stores,  both  naval  and  military, 
which  had  been  laid  up  there  for  security  by  the  enemy. 

The  next  operation  undertaken  by  Lieutenant-General  Dnraimond 
was  attended  with  an  equally  successfol  result.  He  entrusted  a 
body  of  troops  to  the  command  of  Major-General  Beall,  who  croBsed 
over  the  river  Niagara,  two  miles  lower  down  than  Fort  Erie, 
during  tl^e  night  of  the  30th  December,  with  a  force  scarcely 
exceeding  one  thousand  men,  and  accompanied  by  five  hundred 
Indian  warriors.  At  daybreak  on  the  Slst,  the  town  of  Black  Bock 
was  stormed,  the  garrison  put  to  flight,  and  the  position  of  the 
village  of  Buffalo  subsequently  carried. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  May  1814,  a  combined  opera- 
tion was  executed  by  a  military  force  under  the  immediate  ocmimand 
of  Lieutenant-General  Drummond,  and  the  squadron,  commanded 
by  Commodore  Sir  James  Yeo,  on  lake  Ontario,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  destroy  the  works,  barracks,  &c.,  at  Oswego,  as  well  as  to 
cripple  the  naval  operations  by  capturing  or  destroying  a  large 
magazine  of  ship  stores  belonging  to  the  American  flotilla  on  the 
lake.  The  success  of  this  judiciously  planned  expedition  was  oom- 
plete,  the  American  troops  being  routed,  the  town,  batteries,  and 
stores  captured,  and  the  damage  to  the  enemy  most  extensive. 

The  next  occasion  on  which  Lieutenant-General  Drummoad's 
active  mind  was  engaged,  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1814,  wh^i 
towards  the  latter  end  of  July  he  crossed  over  from  Kingston,  where 
his  head  quarters  had  been  for  two  months  established,  to  the 
Niagara  frontier.  On  the  morning  of  his  landing  at  Fort  George, 
he  advanced  towards  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  where,  at  a  position 
about  a  mile  from  the  cataract  called  '^Lundy's  Lane,"  he  en- 
countered the  American  forces  commanded  by  General  Brown, 
and  greatly  superior  in  number  to  the  British.  The  action  com- 
menced at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  25th,  and  was  maintaiiied 
with  great  obstinacy  throughout  the  entire  night,  until  daybreak, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the  enemy  had  decamped,  and  taken 
up  a  position  behind  the  river  Chippawa,  leaving  on  the  field  their 
dead;  and  a  considerable  number  of  their  wounded.     During  the 
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ietkm  about  midnight,  (General  Dmmmond  reoeiyed  a  severe  wound 
from  a  bullet  wbiob  pained  quite  through  his  neok,  and  lodged  at  the 
opposite  side;  he  did  not,  however,  dismount  from  his  horse,  which, 
about  twenty  minutes  afterwards,  was  killed  under  him.  The  Ameri- 
ean  generals.  Brown  and  Scott,*  were  both  severely  wounded. 
The  severely  fought  action  of  Lundy's  Lane  was,  perhaps,  the  best 
contested,  as  it  was  the  most  sanguinary  conflict  which  took  place 
during  the  war  with  the  United  States. 

On  the  13th  of  August  following,  Lieutenant-General  Drummond, 
still  suffering  severely  from  the  wound  received  at  Lundys  Lane, 
moved  the  troops  towards  Fort  Erie,  strongly  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Niagara.  This  important  post  had  been  somewhat  dis- 
oreditably  surrendered  to  the  enemy  two  months  previously,  and 
he  was  resolved  to  recapture  it  if  possible.  Accordingly  an  assault 
was  made  on  the  entire  position,  with  the  usual  impetuosity  of 
British  soldiers ;  the  works  were  carried,  and  the  guns  of  the  fort 
actually  turned  upon  the  enemy,  when  a  magazine  of  powder  caught 
five,  and  an  awful  explosion  took  place  which  destroyed  nearly  four 
hundred  men  of  the  assailing  columns,  in  possession,  as  they  were,  ox 
the  works  and  cannon.  The  enemy  rallied,  and  availing  themselves 
of  the  panic  into  which  our  remaining  soldiers  were  thrown,  retook 
all  the  defences,  with  much  loss  certainly  to  themselves,  but  with  a 
great  sacrifice  of  life  to  the  British  troops.  As  may  well  be  imagined, 
Gleneral  Drummond  was  greatly  distressed  at  this  unexpected  fail- 
ure of  his  well  organised  plans  of  operation  ;  he  withdrew  the  army 
fifom  before  Fort  Erie,  and  distributed  the  various  regiments  in 
cantonments  for  the  remainder  of  the  autumn,  when,  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  year,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  George  Provost  received 
instructions  from  home  to  return  to  England;  and  Lieutenant- 
General  Drummond  was  ordered  down  to  Quebec,  to  succeed  him  as 
commander  of  the  forces,  and  also  as  administrator-in-chief  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Canadas.  In  the  execution  of  these  important  trusts 
he  condnued  to  exercise  the  same  judgment  and  ability  which  had 
eharaoterised  his  conduct  through  life ;  his  unremitting  zeal  and 
integrity  of  purpose  were  displayed  to  the  solid  advantage  of  the 
colony  until  the  spring  of  1816,  when,  at  his  own  request,  and 
with  ereat  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  home  government,  he 
was  reeved  from  his  onerous  duties  by  the  temporary  appointment 
of  Major-General  Wilson,  and  subsequently,  more  permanently  by 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  John  Sherbrooke,  to  succeed  him.  The 
regret  at  his  departure  evinced  by  all  classes  of  the  community  in 
Canada  was  universally  expressed  in  the  numerous  addresses  pre- 
MBted  to  him  on  his  embarkation  ;  and  he  landed  at  Portsmoutn  in 
June,  1816,  after  «^u  absence  from  his  relatives  and  friends  of  nearly 
titree  yewB. 

9Xlie  late  aommMidor*iii-ohi«f  of  Uw  UniUd  Statee  Axmj. 
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It  may  be  here  stated  that  on  the  oooasion  of  the  extension  of 
the  order  of  the  Bath  in  1815,  Lieutenant-General  Dnumnond  was 
gasetted  as  a  knight  commander  of  that  most  honorable  order 
and  in  1817,  his  services  were  further  graciously  recognized  by  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  conferring  upon  him  the  grand 
cross  of  that  order. 

The  public  life  of  this  truly  estimable  man  may  be  said  to  have 
closed  with  his  resignation  of  the  government  of  Canada.  During 
the  remainder  of  his  long  career,  he  resided  in  the  enjoyment  of ' 
domestic  happiness,  among  his  family  and  friends.  He  was  blessed 
with  an  amiable  wife,  two  sons,  and  a  daughter,  the  present 
Countess  of  Effingham.  His  sons,  alas !  are  both  dead,  as  is  also 
Lady  Drummond.  His  younger  son,  Russell,  was  unfortunately 
killed,  while  a  lieutenant  on  board  her  Majesty's  ship  Satellite, 
serving  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  during  an  insurrection  at  Oallao,  in 
the  vear  1835.  Sir  Gordon's  elder  son,  Gordon,  a  colonel  in  the 
Coldstream  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  died  in  November,  1856,  his 
health  having  been  seriously  impaired  by  the  fatigues  entailed  upon 
him  in  the  execution  of  his  duties  while  serving  in  the  Crimea,  where 
during  a  part  of  the  campaign,  including  the  final  assault  of  Sebas- 
topol,  he  commanded  the  brigade  of  Guards. 

Sir  Gordon  Drummond's  death  took  place  in  London,  where  he 
had  resided  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  on  the  10th  of 
October,  1854,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

The  various  dates  of  Sir  Gordon  Drummond's  commissions  in 
the  army,  were  as  follows: — ^Ensign,  21st  September,  1789;  lieu- 
tenant, 31st  March,  1791;  captain,  31st  January,  1792;  major, 
28th  February,  1794 ;  lieutenant-colonel,  1st  March,  1794 ;  colo- 
nel, 1st  January,  1798 ;  major-general,  1st  January,  1805 ;  lieu- 
tenant-general, 4th  June,  1811 ;  general,  27th  May,  1825. 


COLONEL  MORRISON,  C.B.,  44th  Regt. 

Among  the  many  British  officers,  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  war  of  1812,  in  Canada,  the  name  of  Colonel  Joseph  Wan- 
ton Morrison,  of  the  89th  Regiment,  stands  pre-eminent  and  next 
to  that  of  the  gallant  and  immortal  Brock,  for  the  glory  of  his 
achievement  at  Chrysler's  Farm,  on  the  11th  of  November,  1813. 
We  do  not  believe  military  history  records  a  greater  victory  over 
such  unequal  odds  as  that  which  Colonel  Morrison  gained  over  the 
forces  of  General  Boyd,  U.  S.  A.,  on  that  occasion ;  and  we  have 
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great  pleasnre  in  presenting  ^ur  readers  with  the  story  of  his 
erratic  and  memorable  career.  Colonel  Morrison  was  boi^  at  New 
York,  May  4,  1783,  and  was  the  only  son  of  John  Morrison,  Esq., 
at  that  time  deputy-commissary-general  in  America.  He  entered 
the  army  in'  1793,  as  an  ensign  in  the  83rd  Regiment,  and  was 
promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the  84th  Regiment  in  1794.  He  did 
not  join  either  of  the  above  corps,  being  removed  to  an  independ- 
ent company,  and  placed  on  half-pay.  In  1799  he  was  appointed 
to  the  17th  Regiment,  and  served  with  the  second  battalion 
during  the  campaign  in  Holland  of  that  year,  and  was  severely 
wounded  at  the  close  of  the  action  of  the  2nd  October.  In  1800 
he  obtained  a  company  in  the  same  regiment,  with  which  he 
served  in  the  Mediterranean  till  the  peace  of  1802,  when  having 
purchased  a  majority,  he  was  placed  on  half-pay.  In  1804  he  was 
appointed  an  inspecting  field  officer  of  Yeomanry  on  the  staff  in 
Ireland;  and  in  1805  exchanged  to  the  89th  Regiment,  and  served 
with  the  second  battalion  till  1809,  when  he  was  promoted  to  a 
lieutenant-colonelcy  in  the  1st  West  India  Regiment,  which  he  im- 
mediately joined  at  Trinidad.  In  1811  he  was  removed  to  his 
former  re^ment,  the  89th,  and  the  following  year  embarked  with 
the  second  battalion  for  Halifax.  In  the  spring  of  1813  the  batta- 
lion proceeded  to  Upper  Canada;  and  in  November  of  that  year 
Colonel  Morrison  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  a  corps  of 
observation  to  follow  the  movements  of  the  American  army  under 
Major-General  Wilkinson,  descending  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and 
which  having  landed  on  the  Canadian  territoi^,  below  Fort  Welling- 
ton, a  division  of  that  force  under  Brigadier-General  Boyd,  amount- 
ing to  between  three  and  four  thousand  men,  was  on  the  11th, 
defeated  by  the  corps  of  observation*  at  Chrysler's  Farm,  Wil- 
liamsburgh;  and  after  the  action  the  Americans  retired  to  their 
own  shores.  The  details  of  this  most  gallant  afiair  are  given  in 
the  Royal  Military  Calendar,  vol.  iv.  pp.  273.  et  seq.  On  this  occa- 
sion Colonel  Morrison  was  honored  with  a  medal.  He  likewise 
received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  House  of  Assembly  of  liower 
Canada,  and  was  presented  with  a  sword  by  the  merchants  of 
Liverpool. 

In  July,  1814,  during  the  engagement  at  Lundv's  Lane,  near 
the  Falls  of  Niagara,  he  was  so  severely  wounded,  that  in  1815  he 
returned  with  his  battalion  to  England ;  and  being  unable,  from 
the  state  of  his  wounds  in  1816,  to  join  the  first  battalion  of  the 
regiment,  then  in  India,  he  was  once  more  placed  on  half-pay.  On 
the  12th  August,*  1819,  he  received  the  brevet  of  colonel. 

It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  year  1821  that  his  wounds 


*  This  corps  oonsisted,  according  to  the  oiBoial  dispatch  of  Sir  George  Prevost, 
of  the  remains  of  the  49th  Regiment,  the  second  battalion  of  the  89th,  and  three 
companies  of  Voltigeors  (comprising  in  the  whole  not  more  than  eight  hundred 
rank  and  file),  with  a  division  of  gun-boats, 
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were  suffioiently  healed  to  permit  his  return  to  the  duties  of  active 
service,  when  he  was  immediately  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  44th  Regiment,  at  that  time  quartered  in  Ireland.  In  June 
1822,  he  embarked  with  his  regiment  for  India,  and  arrived  at 
Calcutta  in  November  following.  In  July,  1823,  the  regiment 
was  sent  up  the  country  to  Dinapore,  from  whence  it  returned  to 
Calcutta  in  1824;  and  in  July  of  that  year  Colonel  Morrison  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  south-eastern  division  of  the 
army,  with  the  local  rank  of  brigadier-general.  To  an  ardent  and  de- 
voted attachment  to  his  profession,  were  united  great  military 
talent  and  prudence,  cool  determined  courage,  anxious  attention  to 
the  troops  under  his  command,  and  firm  religious  principle,  the 
best  stimulus  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  soldier,  the  sure 
consolation  in  times  of  difficulty,  peril,  and  sickaess.  Thus  he  was 
eminently  qualified  for  the  arduous  and  important  trust  which  had 
been  confided  to  him ;  and  the  following  order,  which  he  issued  to 
the  troops  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  against 
the  Burmese,  will  afford  the  best  exemplification  of  the  feelings 
and  temper  with  which  he  conducted  the  army  through  a  country 
beset  with  natural  obstacles  and  dangers,  harrassed  by  a  cruel  and 
relentless  foe : — 

"  The  brigadier-general,  in  promulgating  the  first  arrangements 
for  offensive  operations,  takes  the  opportunity  to  express  his  un- 
bounded confidence,  that  every  honorable  achievement  which  zeal, 
discipline,  and  valor  can  effect,  will  be  accomplished ;  and  he 
humbly  hopes  that  the  Giver  of  all  Victory  will  bless  the  united 
efforts  of  the  division,  to  the  glory  of  the  British  name,  and  the 
character  of  the  Indian  army.  He  at  the  same  time  begs  the 
troops,  when  flushed  with  success,  to  remember  that  a  vanquished 
foe  ceases  to  be  an  enemy,  and  that  mercy  shewn,  though  in  some 
instances  it  maybe  abused  (particularly  by  a  half-barbarous  people)^ 
yet  can  never  fail  of  the  best  reward ;  while  the  example  set  must 
be  productive  of  ultimate  good." 

The  difficulties  which  the  army  had  to  encounter  on  its  march 
towards  Arracan  commenced  soon  after  quitting  Chittagong,  and 
were  of  a  nature  only  to  be  surmounted  by  the  consummate  skill  of 
the  commander,  the  steadiness,  bravery,  and  patience  of  the  troops 
under  hardships  and  privations.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  officers 
were  directed  to  disencumber  themselves  of  all  unnecessary  bag- 
gage, and  to  leave  their  horses  behind  them,  a  young  subaltern 
wrote  to  his  friends — "  You  may  imagine  how  severe  this  order 
appeared  to  be  in  a  country  like  this,  where,  in  addition  to  the 
oppressive  heat  of  the  climate,  we  have  to  scramble  our  way  over 
trackless  rocks,  and  through  thick  and  almost  impenetrable  jungles; 
but  when  the  general  condescended  to  explain  to  us  his  reasons, 
and  the  necessity  of  the  measure,  we  were  all  so  delighted  with 
him  that  not  a  murmur  was  heard,  and  there  is  not  amongst  us  one 
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who  would  not  go  with  him  to  the  world's  end."  This  anecdote 
will  shew  the  estimation  in  whioh  this  amiable  man  was  held  by 
those  serving  nnder  him. 

It  would  extend  this  notice  to  too  great  length  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  operations  of  this  division  of  the  army ;  they  are 
recorded  in  the  official  despatches  published  in  the  Lottdan  Gazette. 
Suffice  to  notice^  that' the  country  through  which  it  passed  was 
sometimes  mountainous  and  rocky,  only  to  be  penetrated  by  pas- 
sages formed  by  great  laboi'and  perseverance,  at  an  advance  of  a 
few  short  miles  per  day ;  at  others,  through  deep  swamps,  amidst 
noxious  and  pestilential  exhalations.  At  length,  after  having  under- 
gone severe  and  almost  incessant  fatigue  for  several  months,  an 
opportunity  occurred  to  bring  the  Burmese  to  action,  and  after 
three  days  continued  fighting,  the  British  army  entered  victorious 
into  Arracan.  No  sooner,  however,  was  this  conquest  achieved, 
than  the  rainy  season  set  in )  and  it  was  necessary  to  make  imme- 
diate provision  for  the  cantonment  of  the  troops.  This  was  no 
easy  task ;  fur  the  city  being  situate  in  a  marsh,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  with  stupendous  hills,  was  of  all  others  a  most  unhealthy 
spot  for  Europeans.  Thus,  in  a  short  time.  General  Morrison  had 
the  distress  to  'see  his  pliant  followers  drooping  with  malignant 
sickness,  and  the  arm  or  death  sprel&ding  desolation  around  him  ) 
his  own  health,  too,  injured  by  continual  anxiety  and  exertion. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  this  heart-rending  scene,  not  inaptly 
termed  "  The  Walcheren  of  India,"  it  was  his  constant  practice  to 
visit  the  hospitals,  to  cheer  the  languishing  sufferer,  and  fo  admi- 
nister religious  consolation  to  those  whose  hope  of  continuance  in 
this  world  was  gone.  Thus  did  he  at  the  same  moment  shew  him- 
self the  victorious  general,  the  kind  commander,  and  the  Christian , 
friend ;  but  neither  his  anxious  care,  or  the  best  medical  skill, 
could  stay  the  pestilence,  and  Arracan  was  destined  to  be  the  grave 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  flower  of  the  British  army.  After  long 
contending  against  the  influence  of  the  climate,  General  Morrison 
found  his  constitution  so  much  impaired,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
resign  his  command,  and  return  to  Calcutta,  where  he  soon  after 
embarked  for  England,  in  the  hope  that  the  sea  voyage  might  con- 
tribute to  the  restoration  of  his  health.  This  hope,  alas!  was 
ordained  soon  to  be  destroyed ;  but  his  faith  in  the  consolations  of 
religion  never  forsook  him ;  and  in  humble  confidence  in  the  media- 
tion and  atonement  of  his  Saviour,  he  peacefully  resigned  his  soul 
unto  Him  who  gave  it,  soothed  by  the  affectionate  and  endearing 
attention  of  a  wife  and  a  sister,  to  whom  he  had  ever  been  most 
tenderly  and  inviolably  attached.  He  died  at  sea,  on  board  the 
Cara  Brea  Castle,  on  the  16th  February,  1826. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  character  and  actions  of  this  brave  soldier, 
this  most  amiable  man.  Should  it  be  perused  by  those  who  follow 
his  profession^  it  may  serve  to  prove  to  them  that  religion  and  vir^ 
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tue  are  not  incompatible  with  the  duties  of  the  warrior,  and  that 
the  lanrel-wreath  of  victory  best  adorns  the  brow  of  him  who, 
whikt  fighting  the  battles  of  his  country,  reposes  his  trust  and  his 
reliance  in  the  God  of  Annies. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  memoir  than  in  the  words  of  the 
Right  Honorable  the  Governor-General  Lord  Amherst,  who  in  ad- 
dressing Colonel  Morrison  previous  to  his  departure  from  India,  was 
pleased  thus  to  express  himself:  ''It  is  a  melancholy  satisfaction 
to  me  to  assure  you,  that  I  know  not  whether  most  to  approve  of 
and  admire  the  successful  operations  by  which  you  wrested  Arracan 
from  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  or  the  fortitude  with  which  yon 
supported  the  destruction  of  our  future  hopes,  by  a  dispensation 
beyond  our  control." 

Colonel  Morrison  was  married  on  the  25th  April  1809,  to  Eliza- 
beth Hester,  daughter  of  the  late  Randolph  Marriott,  Esq.,  of  the 
College  Green,  Worcester,  by  whom  he  left  no  issue. 


CAPTAIN  R.  H.  BARCLAY,  R.N. 

The  name  of  this  naval  hero,  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
unnoticed  in  this  work,  though  there  is  no  fear  of  its  passing  into 
oblivion,  while  the  history  of  America  records  the  gallantry  of  his 
exploits,  during  the  war  of  1812. 

It  is  exceedingly  strange  that  so  important  a  name  as  Barclay's 
is  not  to  be  found  mentioned  in  any  of  the  naval  dictionaries, 
previous  to  his  death,  while  the  services  of  innumerable  minor  and 
not  so  celebrated  men  are  published  to  the  world.  Of  Barclay  we 
hardly  know  anything,  except  that  he  had  served  with  Nelson, 
and  lost  an  arm,  we  believe  at  Trafalgar,  and  was  a  Scotchman  by 
birth,  and  assumed  the  command  of  the  British  naval  forces  on 
lake  Erie,  in  May,  1813.  He  fitted  out  the  naval  armament,  which 
he  afterwards  commanded,  and  displayed  great  energy  and  activity 
against  the  enemy,  (commanded  by  Perry.) 

McMullen,  spring  of  this  portion  of  the  war  of  1812,  says  : — 

<<  His  greatest  difficulty,  however,  was  to  man  his  fleet,  as 
Commodore  Yeo  could  only  spare  him  fifty  seamen.  The  rest  of 
his  crews  had  to  be  made  up  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen  soldiers, 
of  Proctor's  army,  and  eighty  Canadians ;  while,  od  the  other 
hand,  an  idle  commercial  marine,  enabled  the  enemy  to  man  their 
fleet  with  picked  seamen,  to  the  number  of  nearly  six  hundred. 
The  Americans,  too,  although  their  guns  were  fewer,  had  greatly 
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the  adyantage  in  weight  of  metal,  besides  having  two  vessek  more 
than  the  British.  But  in  sailors  their  great  superiority  rested. 
For  these,  the  wretched  mixture  of  six  landsmen  to  one  seaman  on 
board  of  Barclay's  fleet,  even  were  they  equal  in  point  of  numbers, 
would  be  no  match  whatever.* 

'^  Procter,  at  this  period,  found  himself  seriously  embarrassed 
for  want  of  food,  and  other  supplies ;  and  it  was  evident,  that  if 
the  enemy  obtained  command  of  the  lake,  not  only  Michigan,  but 
Western  Canada  must  be  abandoned.  Barclay,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, determined  to  do  his  best  to  succor  the  army }  and, 
with  his  feeble  force  blockaded  Perry  in  Erie  harbor,  which  he 
could  do  in  safety,  as  the  sand-bar  in  front  must  compel  the  enemy 
to  take  his  guns  out  to  cross  it. .  Towards  the  end  of  August, 
however,  he  was  obliged  to  proceed  to  Long  Point  for  supplies, 
and  the  American  commodore  at  once  seized  this  opportunity  to 
put  to  sea.  The  British  commander  was  now  blockad^  in  turn  in 
Amherstburg,  and  endeavored  to  improve  his  leisure  to  advantage, 
by  training  the  soldiers  to  work  the  guns,  and  the  Canadians  to 
handle  the  ropes.  But  his  provisions  soon  failed ;  he  must  either 
fight  or  starve ;  no  other  alternative  presented  itself.  He  accord- 
ingly put  to  sea  on  the  10th  September,  and  soon  met  the  enemy, 
when  a  most  obstinate  battle  ensued.  For  a  while,  the  British  had 
the  advantage,  and  Perry's  own  ship,  the  LawrencCy  was  compelled 
to  haul  down  its  colors,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  British  squadron. 
But  Barclay  had  not  even  a  boat  to  take  possession  of  his  prise,  so 
defective  was  his  equipment.  The  firing  now  ceased  for  a  few 
minutes,  but  a  breeze  springing  up  behind  the  American  fieet^ 
Perry,  who  had  meanwhile  shifted  his  flag  to  another  vessel, 
skilfully  gained  the  weather-guage  of  the  principal  British  ships, 
while  they,  firom  the  unskilfulness  of  their  crews,  were  unable  to 
extricate  themselves  from  their  dangerous  condition.  The  result 
was,  that  after  a  desparate  engagement  of  three  hours,  during  which 
the  carnage  was  fearful,  the  entire  British  fleet  was  taken.  Still, 
it  did  not  surrender,  till  the  vessels  had  become  wholly  unmanage- 
able, nor  till  all  the  officers  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  a  third  of 
their  crews  had  shared  the  same  melancholy  fate.f  The  American 
loss,  was  twenty-seven  killed,  and  ninety-six  wounded."J 

We  do  not  know  whether  Barclay  served  in  Canada  after  this; 
certain  it  was,  however,  that  he  was  tried  by  court-martial  for  his 
loss,  and  honorably  acquitted. 

This  gallant  officer  died  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  8th  of  May  1837. 

•Comparative  strength  of  the  fleets: — 

Amerioans.        British. 

Weight  of  metal,  lbs 928  459 

Compliment  of  men 580  845 

fAilson's  History  of  Europe,  New  York,  Vol.  4,  p.  467.  Barclaj's  despatch  to 
Yeo,  22iid  September,  1813. 

{Perry's  deispatch  to  the  Honorable  W.  Jones,  American  naval  secretary. 
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Sir  WILLIAM  WILLLA.MS,  K.C.B.,  K.T.S. 

This  distinguiBhed  officer  was  appointed  ensign  in  the  40th 
Foot,  1794 ;  lieutenant  1795 ;  captain  1799 ;  major  in  the  army 
1802,  in  the  81st  Foot,  1804 ;  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  60th  Foot 
1809,  and  in  the  13th,  1812.  He  served  in  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
was  present  at  the  battles  of  Corunna  and  Fuentes  d'Onor,  the 
sieges  of  Cindad  Kodrigo  and  Badajos,  and  at  the  battle  of  Sala- 
manca ;  for  which  services  he  had  the  honor  of  wearing  a  cross  and 
one  clasp. 

In  1814,  he  served  in  Canada,  when  he  commanded  at  St.  John's 
at  the  posts  in  advance  on  the  Richelieu  river ;  and  Sir  George 
Prevost,  in  his  general  orders,  expressed  ''  his  most  entire  appro- 
bation of  the  judgment,  zeal,  and  assiduity  displayed  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Williams  in  his  arrangement  for  the  defence  of  the 
important  posts  placed  under  hb  immediate  command." 

Sir  William  Williams  had  license  to  accept  the  Order  of  the 
Tower  and  Sword,  conferred  on  him  for  his  services  in  the  Penin- 
Bfda,  March  11,  1813  ;  he  was  appointed  a  knight  commander  of 
the  Bath,  on  the  enlargement  of  the  order,  January  5, 1815,  and 
was  invested  6th  August,  1830.  He  attained  the  rank  of  colonel 
in  1819,  and  of  major-general  in  1830.  He  died  at  Bath,  on  17th> 
June,  1832. 


GENERAL  Sir  PHINEAS  RIALL,  K.C.H. 

Si&  p.  BiALL  entered  the  army  as  an  ensign  in  the  92nd  Regiment 
in  January,  1794,  became  lieutenant  in  March,  captain  in  May,  and 
major  of  the  28th  Foot  in  December  of  the  same  year.  In  1797  he 
was  rednoed,  and  he  remained  on  half-pay  for  seven  years.  In  April, 
1804,  he  was  appointed  major  in  the  15th  Foot;  and  on  the  1st 
January  1806,  lieutenant-colonel  by  brevet.  He  commanded  a  bri- 
gade  in  the  expedition  against  Martinique,  and  in  that  against  the 
Saintes  in  1809,  and  in  the  attack  and  capture  of  Guadaloupe  in 
January  and  February,  1810.  For  these  services  he  received  a 
medal  and  clasp. 
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On  the  25tli  July,  1810,  he  attaioed  the  rank  of  colonel ;  and  on 
the  27th  December  following  was  appointed  to  a  lieutenant-colonelcy 
in  the  69th  Foot.  On  the  4th  June,  1813,  he  became  major- 
general,  and  was  thereupon  placed  on  the  staff  in  Great  Britain.  In 
September  following  he  was  ordered  to  Canada,  to  take  part  in  the 
great  siruggle  between  England  and  America;  and  here  his  ser- 
vices, particularly  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Ghippawa,  were  no  doubt  great,  although  he  made  many  blunders. 
On  the  18th  February,  1816,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
Island  of  Orenada  and  its  dependencies,  where  he  remained  for 
some  years. 

He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  1825.  In 
1831  he  was  nominated  a  knight  commander  of  the  Hanoverian 
Guelphic  order,  and  in  1838  he  was  knighted  at  home.  In  1835 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  75th  Regiment,  from  which 
he  was  removed  to  the  15th,  in  1846.  He  attained  the  ftdl  rank  of 
general  in  1841,  and  died  at  Paris  on  the  10th  of  November,  1851. 


LIEUT.430LONEL  BRUYIERES,  R.E. 

Ralph  Henrt  BRUvfoES,  Esquirb,  lieutenant-colonel  of  royal 
engineers,  born  1765.  Died  at  Quebec  1814.  This  meritorious 
officer  fell  a  victim  to  professional  zeal.  He  had  returned  from  Upper 
Canada,  in  1813,  with  the  remains  of  a  disease  acquired  there ;  and 
before  his  entire  recovery,  on  learning  the  capture  of  Fort  Niagara, 
he  immediately  set  out  from  Quebec,  notwithstanding  the  inclemency 
of  the  season,  to  examine  the  condition,  and  if  necessary  to  improve 
the  works  of  that  place.  He  accomplished  the  object  of  his  journey ; 
but  the  disease  returned  rapidly  upon  him,  and  terminated  his  life. 
However  much  such  zeal  must  command  our  admiration,  it  was  in 
this  case,  by  such  a  consequence,  accompanied  with  the  deepest 
regret.  Colonel  Bruy^res  had  attained  great  eminence  in  his  pro- 
fession. He  had  served  honorably  in  Fknders  and  Holland  ;  and 
had  been  materially  engaged  in  completing  the  fortifications  at 
Dover.  He  had  projected,  and  directed  the  execution  of  almost  all 
the  fixed  defences  in  both  of  these  provinces;  and  his  remains  are 
immediately  surrounded  by  many  lasting  monuments  of  his  skill  and 
indefatigable  labors.  To  his  merits  as  a  soldier,  a  long  residence  in 
Canada  enabled  him  to  add  the  title  of  a  good  citizen.  He  died 
universally  regretted;   and  left  as  a  consolation  to  an   afficted 
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family,  the  reooUeotioii  of  a  life  marked  thronghont  by  fidelity  in 
every  trust;  by  the  ezercifie  of  all  the  private  virtues ;  and  in  a 
ooncluding  scene  of  extraordinary  suffering,  by  an  example  of  for- 
titude rarely  witnessed. 

He  was  interred  with  the  military  honors  due  to  his  rank. 


MAJOBrGENERAL  R.  McDOUALL,  C.B., 

Another  hero  of  the  last  American  war.  This  gallant  officer 
entered  the  army  31st  August,  1796 ;  became  lieutenant,  let  No- 
vember, 1797;  captain,  24th  October,  1804;  Inajor,  24th  June, 
1813;  lieutenant-colonel,  29th  July,  1813;  colonel,  22nd  July, 
1830 ;  and  major-general,  23rd  November,  1841.  When  in  com- 
mand of  Fort  Michilimackinac,  he  successfully  defended  it  when 
attacked  by  a  very  superior  force,  August  4, 1814,  which  he  drove 
off  with  considerable  loss.  He  died  at  Stranraer,  on  the  15th  No- 
vember, 1848. 


CAPTAIN  STEPHEN  POPHAM,  R.N. 

Captain  Popham,  one  of  the  British  naval  heroes  of  1812,  was 
brother  to  the  late  Brigadier-General  George  Munro  Popham,  G.B., 
of  the  Indian  army,  and  was  born  in  1783. 

He  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  on  board  the  Formidable  of 
98  gUDs,  March  12,  1795.  He  subsequently  served  in  the  Trus^j 
60,  Oiseau  frigate.  Victorious,  74,  and  Sceptre,  64;  from  which 
last  ship  he  was  providentiaJly  abuent,  either  on  duty  or  leave, 
when  she  was  wrecked  in  Table  Bay,  November  5,  1799. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1801,  Mr.  Popham,  then  belonging  to  the 
Zealous,  74,  was  upset  in  a  boat  off  North  Yarmouth,  and  not 
picked  up  until  he  had  been  nearly  two  hours  in  the  water.  Being 
then  placed  too  near  a  large  fire,  his  right  leg  was  so  dreadfully 
scorched  that  he  could  not  leave  his  bed  j^r  upwards  of  six  months. 
He  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant  October  7,  1801. 
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We  next  find  Mr.  Popham  in  the  Oloryy  98,  sncoessively  bearing 
the  flags  of  Sir  John  Orde  and  Bear- Admiral  Charles  Stirling ; 
from  which  ship  he  was  removed  to  the  Orion,  74,  commanded  by 
Captain  Archibald  Dickson,  which  formed  part  of  the  fleet  ander 
Admiral  G-ambier,  in  the  expedition  against  Copenhagen,  whence 
Lieutenant  Popham  brought  home  the  Rota,  a  Danish  frigate  of 
the  largest  class.  Daring  the  summer  of  1808  he  was  frequently 
employed  in  the  Orion' $  boats,  protecting  conyoys  through  the 
Sound,  and  engaged  with  the  enemy's  flotilla.  In  1809  he  accom- 
panied Sir  Richard  J.  Strachan  to  Walcheren,  and  there  acted  as 
aide-de-camp  to  the  naval  conunander-in-chief. 

In  November  1810,  La  Jeune  Louise,  a  very  fine  French  pri- 
vateer schooner,  of  14  guns  and  thirty-five  men,  was  most  gallantly 
attacked  and  carried  in  the  Ylia  Stroom,  by  a  party  of  volunteers, 
in  three  boats  from  the  Quebec,  under  the  command  of  the  first 
lieutenant,  Stephen  Popham,  seconded  by  Lieutenant  B.  A.  Yates. 

Lieutenant  Popham  was  made  commander,  1st  August,  1811; 
and  was  sent  out  to  Canada  durine  the  war,  where  he  rendered 
great  service,  on  the  6th  May,  1814 ;  when  in  the  Montreal,  of  21 
guns,  formerly  the  Royal  George,  23,  he  assisted  at  the  capture  of 
Oswego,  situated  on  the  St  Lawrence,  near  its  confluence  with  Lake 
Ontario. 

On  that  occasion,  he  anchored  his  ship  in  the  most  gallant 
style,  sustaining  the  whole  fire  of  the  American  fort,  until  the 
storming  party  gained  the  shore.  In  this  battle,  the  Montreal  was 
set  on  fire  three  times  by  red-hot  shot;  nor  could  it  be  wholly  extin- 
guished for  nearly  three  hours  after  the  cannonading  had  ceased ; 
her  masts,  sails  and  rigging,  were  much  cut,  and  Captain  Popham 
was  severely  wounded  in  his  right  hand.  He  was  in  conse- 
quence promoted  to  post  rank,  by  commission  dated  September  29^ 
1814. 

He  died  at  Rhudlan,  St.  Asaph,  England,  February  25, 1842. 


Sir  JOHN  HARVEY,  K.C.B.,  K.Ctt 

The  greater  part  of  the  following  brief  outline  of  the  military 
services  of  the  distinguished  officer,  whose  name  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  notice,  was  originally  compiled  with  the  view  of  being 
embodied  in  a  memoir  of  the  war,  with  the  United  States*  in  1812. 
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and  the  subsequent  years,  in  which  Lieutenant-OenenJ  (then  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel) Harvey  bore  a  conspicuous  share.  His  services  were 
principally  with  the  division  of  the  army  on  the  Niagara,  when,  as 
deputy  adjutant-genercl,  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  department  in 
Upper  Canada,  and  filled  that  post — one  of  the  highest  importance 
and  confidence— on  the  staff  of  the  several  general  officers,  who, 
after  the  death  of  the  gallant  and  lamented  Brock,  passed  in  rapid 
succession  through  the  command  of  that  division  of  the  army  in 
the  British  North  American  provinces.  The  original  plan  for  the 
defence  of  Upper  Canada,  was,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  origin- 
ally traced  out  by  the  deputy  adjutant-general,  and  approved  by 
the  commander  of  the  forces. 

The  several  circumstances  connected  with  the  military  career  of 
Sir  John  Harvey,  which  we  proceed  to  note,  were  gleaned  from 
papers  and  memoranda  which  have  fallen  under  the  notice  of  the 
writer  of  this  imperfect  sketch,  who  has  also  availed  himself  of 
printed  despatches  and  accounts  of  operations  in  Canada,  published 
in  the  provincial  prints  at  the  time,  and  for  the  accuraov  of  dates, 
of  the  assistance  of  that  useful  ^*  tell  tale"  publication,  the  Annual 
Army  lAsL  From  the  latter  it  appears  that  the  major-general  was 
longer  in  the  army  than  any  officer  then  serving  in  British  North 
America,  the  commander 'of  the  forces,  the  late  Sir  B.  D.  Jackson, 
alone  excepted,  and  it  may  be  added  that,  with  the  exception  of 
a  very  short  period.  Sir  John  Harvey  was  constantly  on  foreign 
and  active  service. 

Sir  John  Harvey  was  bom  in  1778,  and  entered  the  army  as  an 
ensign  in  the  80th  Begiment,  raised  and  commanded  by  Lord 
Paget,  (aft;erwards  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  whose  natural  son 
according  to  general  belief  he  was)  in  September,  1794,  and 
was  present  carrying  the  regimental  colors,  and  received  the 
expression  of  the  marked  approbation  of  his  commanding  officer, 
in  a  general  action,  with  the  French  army  in  December  of  that 
year ;  he  served  during  the  winter  campaign  of  1794,  under  his 
Boyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  in  Holland ;  under  Major 
General  Welbore  Ellis  Doyle,  on  the  coast  of  France,  in  1795 ; 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  1796,  where  he  was  present  at  the 
capture  of  the  Dutch  fleet  in  Saldanha  Bay )  from  1797  to  1800, 
in  Ceylon,  the  climate  of  which  island  was  at  that  period  very 
unhealthy ;  in  1800  and  1801,  in  Egypt  as  brigade-major,  under 
Sir  David  Baird ;  in  1803,  regimentally  with  the  Madras  Grand 
Army,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Mahratta  war  \  1804-5  and  6, 
as  aide-de-camp  to  Major  General  Dowdcswell,  of  the  Guards,  with 
the  Bengal  Grand  Army,  under  the  personal  command  of  General 
Lord  Lake ;  and  in  1807  he  returned  to  England  with  an  impaired 
constitution,  having  been  unremittingly  engaged  in  service  for 
fourteen  years,  twelve  of  which  were  in  tropical  climates.  In 
1808,  we  find  him  on  the  staff  in  England,  as  assistant  quarter- 
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master-geDeral,  under  Lieutenant-General  Lord  Chatham,  at  Col- 
chester; and  from  1809,  to  1812,  in  the  command  of  a  regiment^ 
and  on  the  staff  of  the  adjutant-generaFs  department  in  Ireland. 

In  June,  of  the  last  mentioned  year,  Major  Harvey  was  appointed 
deputy-adjutant-general  to  the  army  in  Canada,  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant- colonel.  He  lost  no  time  in  coming  out  to  enter  on 
the  duties  of  his  situation ;  but  opportunities  of  passage  to  Canada 
were  not  at  that  time  frequent,  and  he  accordingly  embarked  for 
Halifax,  where  he  arrived  late  in  the  season,  and  travelled  through 
the  then  almost  unfrequented  route  from  Fredericton  to  Quebec. 

Of  Sir  John  Harvey's  distinguished  services  in  the  defence  of 
these  provinces,  we  shall  introduce  the  notice  by  stating  some 
circumstances  which  may  not  be  generally  known,  but  which  cannot 
fail  in  being  deeply  interesting  to  our  Canadian,  and  indeed  to'  Sir 
our  readers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  well  known  to  all 
John  Harvey's  friends,  that  having  been  introduced  to  Sir  George 
Prevost,  (by  command  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York, 
we  believe,)  as  an  officer  who  had  served  with  distinction  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  His  Excellency  received  him  with  great 
satisfaction,  having  very  few  officers  then  under  his  command 
(1812)  who  had  the  advantage  of  having  seen  much  actual  service. 
^Deing  about  to  visit  Upper  Canada  for  the  first  time,  with  a  view 
to  examine  and  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  whole  line  of  frontier,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Harvey 
was  invited  to  accompany  the  commander  of  the  forces  on  the 
journey  from  Quebec  to  Fort  Erie.  At  the  latter  place,  having 
shown  him  the  immense  extent  of  exposed  frontier  to  be  guarded, 
with  the  extreme  inadequate  force  then  at  his  Excellenc/s  dis- 
posal;  Sir  George  required  from  Colonel  Harvey  his  opinion  and 
advice,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  defence  ;  the  answer  was  brief  and 
prompt : — '^  First,  by  the  accurate  intelligence  of  the  designs  and 
movements  of  the  enemy,  to  be  procured  at  any  price.  And, 
secondly,  by  a  series  of  bold,  active,  offensive  operations,  by 
which  Uie  enemy,  however  superior  in  numbers,  would  himself  be 
thrown  upon  the  defensive." 

This  aavice  was  partially  and  in  every  case  (except  Sackett's 
Harbor,)  most  successfully  adopted,  and  whoever  will  look  back 
to  the  events  of  the  campaign,  of  1813,  and  1814,  in  Upper 
Canada,  will  now  see  a  clear  exposition  of  the  principle  upon  which 
that  province  was  so  successfully  defended — the  various  operations 
from  Stony  Creek  to  Chrysler's  Farm,  concluding  (in  1813,) 
with  the  assault  and  capture  of  the  American  Fort  Niagara,  the 
capture  of  Oswego,  the  action  of  Lundy's  Lane,  and  the  subsequent 
advance  to  Fort  Erie,  in  1814,  includii^g  the  action  at  Cook's  Mills, 
on  the  Chippawa,  the  various  enterprizes  against  Fort  Schlosser, 
Elack  Creek,  Buffalo,  &c.,  &c.,  will  then  stand  out  in  bold  relief, 
and  the  principle  which  directed  all  these  operations  will  become 
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clearly  intelligible — ^for  ihese  suceesses  we  are  mainly  indebted  to 
the  military  talents  of  this  distingaished  officer. 

In  connexion  wit]i  the  first  important  operation  in  1813,  we 
cannot  present  our  readers  with  a  more  interesting  document  than 
the  following  extract  of  a  report  addressed  by  the  late  Sir  James 
Garmichael  Smyth,  of  the  royal  engineers^  to  the  Doke  of  Wel- 
lington, then  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  by  whom  he  was 
sent  oat  to  Canada,  in  1825,  to  obtain  information  connected  with 
the  defence  of  the  Canadas. 

A^r  giving  as  clear  and  laminous  a  precis  of  the  military 
operations  of  the  campaigns  of  1812-13-14,  as  could  be  expected 
from  any  officer  not  having  had  access  to  the  confidential  papers 
connected  therewith,  Sir  0.  Smyth  says,  in  speaking  of  Stony 
Creek : — ^*  The  preservation  of  the  Niagara  district,  and  of  Kings- 
ton, mav,  with  the  strictest  justice  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  attack 
upon  the  enemy  at  Stony  Creek.  The  nature  of  the  war  seems 
to  have  changed  after  that  most  manly  and  energetic  affair,  and  the 
campaign  on  that  frontier  terminated  in  the  capture  of  the  American 
stronghold  (Fort  Niagara,)  and  the  destruction  of  all  their  towns 
and  villages,  together  with  the  stores,  provisions,  and  ordnance, 
which  they  had  collected  in  that  part  of  the  country,  tor  the  fttrther 
prosecution  of  the  war." 

In  another  place  he  says : — "  The  situation  of  General  Vincent's 
small  force,  was  unquestionably  very  critical — in  his  front  a  very 
superior  enemy — no  support  in  his  rear,  on  which  he  could  retire — 
no  provisions,  supplies,  or  reinforcements  to  be  expected  from  York, 
(Toronto)  which  the  Americans  had  so  lately  possession  of — ^the 
Americans  apparently    masters  of  the  lake  (Ontario.)     Under 
these  ciscumstances  Colonel  Sir  John  Harvey  proposed  a  night 
attack,  with  the  bayonet,  upon  the  enemy's  troops  in  their  front, 
and  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  Stony  Creek,  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  British  position.''     [The  enemy's  force  was  three  thousand 
five  hundred  men,  the  attacking  column  under  Sir  John  Harvey, 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  bayonets.]     *'  The  attack  took  place  oa 
the  night  of  the  5th  of  June,  (1813,)  and  was  completely  successful , 
the  two  American  brigadiers,  Winters  and  Chandler,  one  hundre^i 
and  twentv-three  officers  and  men,  and  foar  pieces  of  artillery  were 
taken.     The  American  troops  fell  back  to  the  Forty  Mile  Creek, 
and   continued  their  retreat  to  Fort  George,  calling  in  all  their 
detachments,    from  the  Chippawa,    Fort  £2rie,  &c.,    &c.      THe 
Amercan  troops  seem  to  have  lost  all  spirit  of  enterprise  during 
the  remainder  o?  tl  e  campaign,  sfter  the  affair  of  Stony  Creek 
and  suffered   themselves  to  be  almost  literallv  blockaded,   and 
hemmed  in  at  Fori  George  by  very  inferior  numbers." 

For  some  years  previous  to  1841,  he  filled  the  post  of  governor 
of  New  Brunswick.  In  the  latter  year  he  became  governor  and 
oommander-in-ohief  at  Newfoundland.      His  next  appointikient 
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waa  that  of  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  June,  1846,  which  he  held 
up  to  the  period  of  his  decease,  March  22, 1852.  He  received  the 
colonelcy  of  the  59th  Foot,  on  the  3rd  December,  1844. 

Sir  John  Harvey  was  nominated  a  knight  commander  of  the 
Hanoverian  Ouelphic  order  in  1824,  and  a  knight  commander  of 
the  order  of  the  Bath  in  1838. 

He  married  in  1806,  the  Honorable  Elizabeth  Lake,  daughter 
of  Gerard,  first  Viscount  Lake,  K.B.     She  died  in  1851. 


Sir  JAMES  LUCAS  YEO,  R.N.,  K.C.B. 

Commodore  Sir  James  Lucas  Ybo,  who  distinguished  himself  as 
the  commander  of  our  fleet  on  the  lakes,  during  the  American  war 
of  1812,  was  the  son  of  James  Yeo,  Esq.,  formerly  agent  victualler 
at  Minorca,  who  died  in  1826.  He  was  bom  at  Southampton  in 
1782;  was  educated  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walters'  academy,  at  Bishop's 
Waltham,  in  Hampshire;  whence  he  embarked,  at  a  very  early 
a^e,  on  board  the  Windsor  Castle,  under  the  late  Admiri 
Cosby.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  promoted  by  the  late  Sir 
John  Duckworth  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  It  was  whilst 
holding  this  rank  he  commenced  his  more  public  and  gallant 
career :  being  fortunately  placed  under  that  most  excellent  officer 
Captain  Frederick  Lewis  Maitland,  in  La  Loire,  he  was  despatched 
by  him  to  capture  the  enemy's  vessels  in  the  port  of  El  Muros  • 
he  stormed  the  fort  in  the  most  undaunted  and  gallant  style  and 
afterwards  succeeded  in  bringing  out  every  vessel,  armed'  and 
unarmed,  lying  in  the  port.  He  was  immediately  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  commander,  and  appointed  to  the  Confiance,  one  of 
the  v^els  he  had  so  ^lantly  taken.  He  was  the  person  who 
brought  the  first  intelligence  to  England  of  the  rising  of  the 
Spaniards  agamst  their  Gallic  invaders,  and  the  consequent  surren- 
der  of  a  part  of  the  French  army— an  event  that  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  the  people  of  Spain  in  all  quarters,  and  at  leneth  bv 
the  assistaLce  ot  the  British  troops  and  their  allies,  finally  drove 
the  opprewive  intruders  out  of  the  kingdom.  His  subsequent 
conquest  of  Cayenne,  (for  which  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
post  captain,  and  the  Prince  regent  of  Portugal,  as  a  peculiar  mark 
of  his  favor  and  high  estimation,  conferred  upon  him  a  knight's 
oommandery  of  St.  Benito  d'Avis,  the  only  Protestant  ever  so 
highly  honored),  and  the  more  gallant  exploite  and  able  services 
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on  the  lakes  of  this  province,  previous  to  his  death,  are  events  yet 
in  lively  rememberance,  and  rank  among  the  most  splendid  of 
those  deeds  of  heroism  performed  by  our  gallant  navy  during  the 
war  with  America.  The  mind  of  oir  James  was  distinguished 
for  bold  and  vigorous  enterprise,  and  never-ceasing  zeal  for  the 
honor  and  prosperity  of  his  country. 

For  one  so  young,  he  was  ezceeaingly  talented  and  experienced 
in  his  arduous  profession,  and  well  deserved  the  high  honors  con- 
ferred upon  him.  His  services  in  Canada  were  great  and  gener- 
allv  successful,  and  he  is  cQually  with  the  band  of  heroes  who  so 
nobly  defended  this  province  from  the  aggressors,  and  to  whom  we 
owe,  perhaps,  our  existence  as  a  dependency  of  Great  Britain, 
entitled  to  a  fur  share  of  praise  for  the  gallantry  and  bravery  of 
his  exploits  in  our  behalf,  for  these,  not  a  little,  tended  to  intimi- 
date the  enemy  and  bring  about  an  honorable  peace. 

He  died  about  the  year  1819,  while  on  a  voyage  from  the  coast 
of  Africa.  Sir  James  was  not  in  a  good  state  of  health  when  he 
went  there,  and  the  most  serious  apprehensions  for  his  life  had 
been  for  some  time  entertained  by  his  friends  and  relatives.  The 
disease  which  closed  his  mortal  existence  in  the  36th  year  of  his 
age  (atrophy,  or  general  debility)  was  produced  by  arduous  and 
anxious  service.  He  bore  his  affliction  and  the  approach  of  death, 
with  the  destruction  of  all  the  hopes  and  expectations  his  ardent 
mind  had  formed,  with  the  highest  degree  of  fortitude;  and  in  a 
body  kept  alive  alone  by  artificial  means  for  four  or  five  days,  he 
retained  hb  mental  faculties  nearly  to  his  final  dissolution.  His 
remains  were  brought  to  England  in  the  Semiramis  frigate,  and 
interred  in  the  ground  of  the  Royal  Garrison  Chapel,  Portsmouth, 
with  military  honors  due  to  his  rack.  All  the  officers  off  duty, 
belonging  to  regiments  and  corps  in  Portsmouth,  Gosport,  and 
Hilsea,  attended  the  interment. 


COMMODORE  DOWNIE,  R.N. 

This  brave  hero  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  clergyman  in  the 
county  of  Ross,  Ireland.  At  an  early  period  of  his  youth  he  entered 
the  navy  as  a  midshipman,  and  served  on  board  the  Circe  frigate  in 
the  memorable  battle  of  Camperdown.  He  acted  in  the  same  capa- 
city, for  some  time,  in  the  Melampus;  and  afberwardsin  the  ApoGo 
frigate,  in  the  West  Indies,  for  several  years.    In  this  station,  his 
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uniform  good  oondact  and  strict  attention  to  his  duty,  received  the 
most  flattering  approbation  of  his  superiors,  and  recommended  him 
to  the  particular  notice  of  A%  miral  Montague,  the  commander  of  the 
Jamaica  station,  who  promoted  him  to.  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  On 
his  return  to  England,  for  the  recoyery  of  his  health,  which  had 
been  much  impaired,  his  promotion  was  confirmed  by  the  admi- 
ralty ',  and  in  1804,  he  was  appointed  by  Earl  St.  Vincent  to  the 
8ea-hor$e  frigate,  36  guns,  then  commanded  by  Honorable  Captain 
Boyle.  After  seeing  a  good  deal  of  service,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  commodore,  and  placed  in  command  of  the  fleet  on  the 
lakes  of  Canada  in  1812.  As  such  he  was  the  commanding  officer 
at  the  battle  of  lake  Champlain  in  1814,  where  he  was  unfortu- 
nately killed,  whilst  gallantly  fighting  the  enemy's  fleet  under  Com- 
modore McDonough.  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  the  carpenters 
were  still  at  work  on  board  the  Confiance,  his  flag-ship,  when  he 
advanced  to  meet  the  enemy,  who  had  a  force  greauy  superior.  His 
vessels  were  also  poorly  manned,  and  he  maintained  the  fight  for  a 
long  time,  totally  unsupported  by  either  the  operations  of  die  other 
water  or  land  forces.  He  fell  when  the  ship  and  part  of  his  crew 
were  crippled,  after  doing  the  enemy  great  damage.  Altogether 
the  annals  of  the  wars  of  our  country  do  not  present  a  more  daring 
and  gallant  spirit  than  poor  Downie. 


LIEUT.^OLONEL  DRUMMOND. 

Anothsr  of  the  <<  heroes  of  1812/'  and  one  of  the  most  gallant 
and  chivalrous  soldiers,  that  his  country  ever  possessed.  Res- 
pecting him,  the  Gentleman' $  Magaziney  at  the  period  of  his  death, 
said  : — '^  It  is  some  consolation  to  the  surviving  relatives,  as  well  as 
common  justice  to  the  memory  of  an  honorable  man,  who,  in  the 
Btrenuous  exertion  in  his  military  profession,  has  fallen  in  defence 
ofhis  king  and  country,  that  a  faithftil  narrative  of  his  services 
should  be  transmitted  to  posterity.  Upon  this  laudable  princi- 
ple, we  are  gratified  in  recoixling,  that  the  late  Lieutenant-Colonel 
William  Drummond,  of  his  Majesty's  104th  Regiment,  and  quarter- 
master-general, who  was  killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  mine  at  Fort 
Erie,  in  America,  afier  having  gloriously  led  the  central  column  of 
the  forces  to  the  attack  on  the  15th  August,  1814,  was  an  officer 
whose  life  had  been  uniformly  marked  by  brilliant  actions.  At  St. 
Vincent,  when  a  lieutenant  in  the  2nd  West  India  Regiment,  he 
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received  the  most  flattering  testimonials  from  Lientenant-Gknenl 
HuDter,  under  whom  he  then  served.  At  the  capture  of  Surinam, 
he  was  aide-de-camp  to  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Charles  Green,  com- 
mander of  the  forces,  and  was  distiDguished  in  his  puhlio  despat«li6B 
as  an  officer  of  the  greatest  promise.  In  the  year  1804,  the  commit- 
tee at  Lloyd's  voted  him  a  sword  of  one  hundred  guineas'  value,  for 
their  just  appreciation  of  his  talents  and  intrepidity,  in  animating 
by  his  example  the  crew  of  the  merchant-ship  Fortitude,  on  board 
of  which  he  was  a  passenger,  to  a  determined  and  valorous  resistance 
against  the  united  attacks  of  two  French  privateers  off  the  Island 
of  Barbadoes,  thereby  success&lly  maintaining  the  lustre  of  tiie 
British  flag.  At  the  attack  on  Sackett's  Harbor  he  was  severely 
wounded ;  and  his  zealous  and  meritorious  conduct  was  marked  in 
the  public  despatches  as  entitling  him  to  the  highest  approbation. 
At  Chippawa,  and  subsequently  in  every  engagement,  he  invari- 
ably exhibited  the  most  eminent  qualities  of  the  soldier ;  and,  in 
private  life,  his  benevolence  and  urbanity  were  equally  conspicu- 
ous. He  was  the  fifth  son  of  the  late  John  Drummond,  Esquire, 
of  Keltic,  in  the  county  of  Perth,  Scotland. 


COMMODORE  PRING. 

Daniel  Pring  entered  the  naval  service  at  an  early  age,  and, 
when  very  young,  was  a  midshipman  on  the  Jamaica  station.     In 
1801  he  served  on  board  the  RusseU  at  Copenhagen.     In  1807  he 
received  his  lieutenant's  commission  -,  and,  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  American  war,  he  was  in  command  of  the  schooner  JPaz^  on 
the  Halifax  station.    When  Sir   George  Prevost  required  naval 
officero  to  take  charee  of  the  provincial  navy  on"  the  lakes,  Lieu- 
tenant Pring  was  selected,  among  others,  by  Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  for 
those  duties.      In  1813,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  com- 
mander ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  he  was  removed  by  Oommodore 
Sir  James  Lucas  Yeo  from  lake  Ontario,  to  serve  with  Captain 
Downie  on  lake  Champlain.     Here  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Linnet,  a  brig  of  sixteen  guns  and  about  one  hundred 
men.     In  this  brig,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Downie,  in  the 
Conjionce,  and  in  company  with  two  ten-gun  sloops,  and  a  flotilla 
of  gun-boats.  Captain  Pring  took  part  in  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Plattsburg  Bay  ;  in  which  engagement,  disastrous  as  it  was  to  tlie 
British  arms,  he  signally  distinguished  himself.      During    ihe 
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greater  part  of  the  oonteet^  Ae  Lwmei  was  engaged  with  the  Bagley 
an  Ameriean  brigof  mnoh  anperior  foroe,  monntiiig  twenty  heayj 

Kns  and  one  hundred  and  fihy  men,  which  yeasel  he  oompletelj 
ftt  om  of  the  Bne.  Oooperi  in  hia  <<  Hi$iary  of  the  American 
Nav^y*  little  as  he  seems  inclined  to  alloW  credit  to  the  Britishi 
Tirtoally  admits  this  &ot.  He  sajs,  ^'  the  Lmnet  had  got  a  very 
commanding  position,  and  she  was  admirably  fought.  Eventually, 
the  lAMket  WW  compelled  to  strike,  but  not  until  the  other  Teasels 
of  the  squadron  had  hauled  down  their  colors.  Captain  Downie, 
who  commanded  the  British  squadron,  was  killed ;  and  Commander 
Pring  was  the  senior  surviving  officer  of  the  squadron  at  the  court- 
martial  subsequently  held  at  Portsmouth,  at  which  he  was  most 
honorably  acquitted.  For  his  servioes,  he  was,  in  1815,  promoted 
to  the  rank  in  post  captain ;  and,  on  the  26th  June,  1816,  was 
MHK>inted  to  a  command  on  lake  Erie.  He  was  nominated  to  the 
West  India  station,  on  the  16th  September,  1844,  and  early  in 
1846,  he  hoisted  his  broad  pendant  as  a  commodore  of  the  second 
class  on  board  her  Majesty's  ship  imaimi,  at  Port  Aoyal,  Jamaica, 
where  he  succeeded  in  making  himself  highly  esteemed  and 
respected,  and  where  he  unfortunately  died  of  yellow  fever,  Novem- 
ber 29,  1847.  His  remains  were  conveyed  to  Halfway  Tree, 
where  thev  were  interred,  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  and  dia- 
tinguishea  company  of  public  officers  and  private  inhabitants. 


LIEUT.^OLONEL  CECIL  BISSHOPP. 

The  name  of  a  young,  brave,  and  success^  British  officer, 
in  the  war  of  1812,  who  sacrificed  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. 

Colonel  Bisshopp  was  the  son  of  Sir  Cecil  Bisshopp,  Bart.,  after- 
wards Baron  de  la  Zouche,  of  Parham,  Sussex,  England,  and  the 
descendent  of  an  ancient  and  honored  family  of  England.  He  was 
bom  in  Spring  Gardens,  London,  on  the  25th  June,  1788 ;  and  at 
the  early  age  of  sixteen,  entsred  the  military  service  in  the  Ist 
Foot  Guards.  He  represented  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  for 
0ome  time  in  Parliament,  and  was  attached  to  the  embassy  of  Ad- 
miral Sir  John  Borlace  Warren  to  Bussia,  and  spent  a  year  at  St. 
Petersburg,  from  whence  he  was  sent  home  with  despatches  in  1803. 
Having  served  with  distinction  in  Flanders,  (where  he  was  aide-de- 
eamp  to  General  Grosvenor  de  Walohen,)  and  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
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gal^  be  proceeded  to  Canada  in  1812,  and  liad  ihe  satisfaction  ot  at 
once  being  placed  on  active  service  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  in  whidi 
he  displayed  much  gallantry  on  several  occasions^  and  early  in  July, 
1813,  set  out  in  command  of  an  expedition  to  reduce  Black  Rock ; 
in  this  he  was  perfectiy  snccessfol,  all  the  enemy's  stores,  block 
houses,  barracks  and  dock-yards  were  burned  to  the  ground,  and 
an  immense  quantity  of  stores  captured ;  but  tiie  gallant  Bisshcpf^ 
was  not  destined  to  reap  the  benefit  of  this  undertaking ;  an  attack 
was  made  by  the  Americans  on  his  forces,  while  they  were  exam- 
ining the  stores;  and,  although  the  enemy  was  beaten  oSy  it  was 
at  the  sacrifice  of  their  brave  young  commander,  who  fell 
mortally  wounded  on  the  field,  and  soon  after  expired.  His  death 
was  lamented  by  all,  for  he  was  universally  loved  and  esteemed. 

He  was  buried  at  the  village  of  Stanford,  near  Niagara  Falls, 
where  a  monument  is  placed  over  his  remains  by  his  sorrowing 
relations,  with  these  lines  written  by  the  Bight  Honorable  Sir  IL 
Wilmot  Horton,  Bart : — 

'*  stranger  whoae  fearftd  steps  e'er  now  have  stood, 
Beneath  Niagara's  stapendqus  flood, 
Whose  mind  with  awfcd  ecstasy  elate. 
Heard,  in  the  mighty  msh,  the  voice  of  fate. 
Pause  o'er  this  shrine,  where  sleeps  the  young,  and  brave. 
And  shed  one  gen'rous  tear  o'er  Oeoil's  grave. 

On  the  tablet  to  his  memory  at  the  family  burial  place,  Parham, 
are  placed  these  lines,  written  by  Sir  James  Macdonald : — 

"  His  pillow  not  of  sturdy  oak, 
His  shroud,  a  soldier's  simple  oloak. 
His  dirge,  will  sound  till  time 's  no  more, 
Niagara's  loud  and  solemn  roar. 
There  Cecil  lies — say  where  the  grave. 
More  worthy  of  a  Briton  brave." 


Sir  W.  H.  MULCASTER,  R.N.,  K.C.H. 

Another  name  well  known  in  the  annals  of  our  last  war  with 
the  United  States  is  that  of  Sir  William  Howe  Mulcaster,  G.B., 
K.C.H.,  K.T.S.,  who  afterwards  attained  great  honors,  became 
a  post  captain  in  the  royal  navy,  and  naval  aide-de-camp  to  the 
king.  He  was  bom  in  1785,  and  died  at  Dover  on  the  2nd 
March,  1837. 

Sir  William  was  a  son  of  the  late  Major-General  Mulcaster,  of  the 
Boyal  Engineers.     He  was  made  a  lieutenant  early  in  1800.     In 
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Jnne,  1806|  when  first  Heatenaiit  of  the  Minerva^  he  had  the 
oommand  of  two  hoats,  which^  after  carrying  a  fort  of  eight  guns 
oommaDding  Finisterre  bay,  oaptnred  five  Spaniah  luggers  and 
chasse-mar^ ;  this  was  oharaoterized  by  Earl  St.  Vinoent  as  a 
▼cry  neat  exploit,  conducted  by  an  officer  whom  he  ^'  felt  great 
pride  in  acknowledging  as  an  ^l^ve  of  his  own."  In  the  follow- 
ii^  month  his  loidship  had  also  the  satisfaction  of  reporting 
^  another  instance  of  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Lieutenant  Mulcas- 
ter/'  which  was  in  a  similar  service,  when  a  Spanish  lugger  and 
privateer  were  captured. 

In  Januaiy,  1809,  Lieutenant  Mulcaster  served  at  the  capture  of 
Cayenne,  as  first  of  the  Confiance,  22,  when  his  captain,  the  late  Sir 
J.  L.  Teo,  acknowledged  that  <<  to  my  first  lieutenant,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Mulcaster,  I  feel  myself  principally  indebted  for  the  very  able 
support  I  have  received  from  him  throughout;  though  it  was  no 
more  than  I  expected  from  an  officer  of  his  known  merit  in  the 
service."  The  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  distributed  presents  to 
all  the  officers  engaged ;  to  Lieutenant  Mulcaster  his  Royal  High- 
ness gave  a  gold  sword,  with  a  suitable  inscription ;  and  on  the  30th 
September,  1825,  Sir  William  received  his  Majesty's  permission  to 
wear  the  insignia  of  the  Tower  and  Sword,  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him  for  his  services  on  this  occasion. 

He  was  made  commander  May  13, 1809 ;  and  appointed  to  the 
Enwloui  sloop,  on  the  Halifax  station,  about  October,  1810.  He 
captured  VAdUe  letter  of  marque,  August  26,  1811,  and  the 
OossameTf  American  privateer,  July  30, 1812;  but  on  the  3rd  of 
August  following  the  Emulous  was  wrecked  on  Sable  island. 

In  March,  1813,  Captain  Mulcaster  was  appointed  to  the  Prvnc^u 
ChofnioUey  42,  then  building  on  lake  Ontario.  He  was  promoted 
to  poet  rank  December  29  following.  On  the  6th  May,  1814,  only 
twenty-two  davs  after  the  launching  of  the  Princess  Gharlottey 
he  received  a  dangerous  wound,  when  storming  Fort  Oswego,  from 
the  effects  of  which  he  never  recovered.  He  was  assigned  in  com- 
pensation a  pension  of  £300,  and  was  nominated  a  C.  B.  in  June, 
1815. 

He  married  October  13, 1814,  Sophia  Sawyer,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  late  Colonel  Van  Cortlandt. 
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CAPTAIN  JENKINS, 

A  TOUNO  and  brave  officer,  a  native  of  New  Bmnswicky  and  a 
captain  in  the  Glengarry  Fencibles.  fie  distingaiBhed  himself  at 
the  taking  of  Ogdensburg  on  the  2 let  February,  1813,  by  his 
gallant  and  intrepid  conduct  in  leading  150  men  against  Fort  La 
Presentation,  which  they  attempted  to  carry,  and  finally  succeeded 
in  doing ; — not,  however,  before  the  chiviJrous  Jenkins  had  lost 
both  his  arms  bv  grape  shot,  and  sank  exhausted  from  loss  of 
blood  on  the  field.  He  survived  the  war  several  years.  He  was 
a  man  of  a  remarkably  fine  appearance,  full  of  spirit  and  of  great 
bravery.    He  did  honor  to  the  loyal  province  of  New  Brunswick. 


LIEUT.^OLONEL  R.  B.  HANDCOCK,  13th  Regt., 


Was  one  of  the  most  gallant  of  our  defenders  in  1812 ;  he 
born  in  1780,  and  died  at  Pisa,  on  the  4th  May,  1854.     He  was 
the  son  of  the  late  Matthew  Handcock,  Esq.,  deputy  muster-master^ 

Sneral  of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  descended  nom  the  Venerable 
atthew  Handcock,  archdeacon  of  Kilmore,  the  son  of  William 
Handcock,  Esq.,  M.  P.  for  Westmeath,  a  common  ancestor  of  the 
Lords  Castlemaine.  Having  graduated  in  the  university  of  Dublin, 
with  distinguished  honors,  he  joined  his  regiment  in  1798,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen.  His  first  campaign  was  under  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
orombie  at  the  memorable  landing  in  Egypt  in  1801,  when  he  was 
severely  wounded.  He  was  afterwards  on  active  service  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  for  upwards  of  twenty  years ;  and,  during  that 
time,  served  in  Canada  in  1812-13-14,  where  he  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  m  command  of  LacoUe  Mill,  situated  a  few  miles 
near  Bouse's  Point,  and  where  on  the  30th  March,  1814,  and  with 
a  small  force  of  not  five  hundred  men,  and  those  not  of  the  best, 
and  a  scarcity  of  ammunition,  he  successfully  and  with  the  greatest 
spirit  held  out  against  the  attack  of  the  American  General  Wilkin- 
son, with  a  force  of  more  than  five  thousand!  Histonr  does  not 
furnish  a  brighter  victory,  for  such  it  may  be  termea,  than  that 
which  he  achieved  with  a  comparatively  small  loss,  against  a  well 
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orguiiBed  anny^  oompoeed  of  iiifiuaitrjry  cavalry  and  artilleiy.  They 
kept  up  AD  inoeflsant  fire  on  the  mill  during  the  whole  day ;  and 
at  length  were  oompelled  to  abandon  an  enterprise,  from  which 
they  only  escaped  with  a  great  loss,  sustained  by  the  well  effected 
fire  of  Handcock's  small  force. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL  LEONARD. 

RiGHABD  Leonard  entered  the  army  as  an  ensign  in  the  54th 
Foot,  in  December,  1796,  and  became  lieutenant  in  the  February 
ft>llowing.  After  serving  in  Ireland  during  the  rebellion  of  1798, 
he  embarked  from  Southampton,  and  joined  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie 
in  the  Mediterranean.  He  served  the  campaign  of  1801  in  Egypt, 
and  was  assistant-engineer  during  the  siege  of  Alexandria,  in 
1803  he  was  appointed  town-major  of  New  Brunswick ;  and  in  1805 
he  obtained  a  company  in  the  New  Brunswick  regiment,  afterwards 
the  104th  Foot,  and  continued  to  hold  both  these  appointments  until 
1813,  when  he  resigned  the  former,  on  his  regiment  being  ordered 
to  Canada.  In  April  he  was  appointed  deputy-assistant-adjutant- 
general ;  and  in  that  situation  obtained  permission  to  head  his  com- 
pany in  the  attack  made  on  Sackett's  Harbor,  on  the  29th  of  May, 
m  which  his  company  suffered  severely,  until  he  was  himself 
wounded. 

In  the  campaign  of  1814  he  was  again  actively  employed.  He 
bore  a  part  in  the  action  of  the  25th  of  July  at  Lund^s  Lane,  and 
was  honorably  mentioned  in  Sir  Gordon  Drummond's  despatches 
of  that  action.  In  the  assault  on  Fort  Erie,  on  the  15th  of  August, 
he  was  severely  wounded,  and  disabled  from  further  service  in  the 
campaign.  He  succeeded  to  the  majority  vacated  by  the  death  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Drummond,  who  was  killed  at  Fort  Erie,  and 
served  with  the  104th  in  Lower  Canada  until  it  was  disbanded  in 
1817.  He  subsequently  retired  to  a  small  property  he  had  pur- 
chased, part  of  the  ^ound  on  which  the  action  of  Lundy's  Lane  was 
fought,  and  there  closed  his  honorable  career,  on  the  3lst  October, 
1833,  universally  regretted  by  the  people  of  that  portion  of  the 
country,  and  a  large  circle  of  friends  in  the  province. 
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COLONEL  CfiEWETT. 

William  Ghewstt,  Esquire,  was  born  in  London^  on  the  2lBt 
December  1752 ;  and,  when  abont  18  years  of  age,  passed  his  eza- 
mination  as  a  surveyor  and  draughtsman  for  the  East  India  service ; 
but  after  receiving  his  appointment;  he  was  attacked  with  small- 
pox,  so  that  the  ship  in  which  he  should  have  gone  out  sailed  with- 
out him.  On  his  recovery  he  decided  upon  going  to  Americai  and 
arrived  at  Quebec  in  1771.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1774,  he  received 
an  appointment  in  the  surveyor-general's  office  for  the  province  of 
Quebec.  During  the  American  revolution  he  served  in  the  Quebec 
militia;  and  in  the  course  of  the  siege,  when  off  duty,  he  assisted  in 
the  engineer  department.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Americans,  lye 
was  appointed  acting-paymaster  of  works  to  the  engineer's,  quarter- 
master^ and  naval  departments,  for  the  ports  of  St.  John,  Isle-auz- 
Noix,  and  the  dependencies  on  lake  Champlain^  in  which  office  he 
remabed  till  1785.  In  1786  he  took  charee  of  the  district  of 
Luneburgh  (now  called  the  eastern  district  of  Upper  Canada),  and 
there  surveyed  lands  and  located  the  disbanded  troops  and  loyalists. 
In  1792  he  was  employed  under  Governor  Simcoe,  at  Kingston,  in 
reconstructing  the  map  of  this  province  by  dividing  it  into  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada.  In  1802,  upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Surveyor- 
General  Smith,  he  was  appointed  deputy-surveyor-general,  conjointly 
with  Mr.  Ridout,  who  afterwards  received  an  appointment  of  sur- 
veyor-general, which  office  he  held  till  1832,  when  he  was  allowed 
to  retire  on  full  pay,  after  having  served  in  various  departments  for 
upwards  of  fifty-eight  years.  Mr.  Chewett  held  the  appointment  of 
colonel  of  militia  during  the  last  American  war,  and  commanded  the 
Canadian  troops  at  the  attack  on  Toronto,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
severely  ii^ured  by  the  blowing  up  of  the  powder  magaEine.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Americans,  and  allowed  to  depart  on  his 
jffarole.  For  a  long  time  previous  to  and  since  his  retirement  from 
public  service,  until  his  death,  which  occurred  24th  Septemberi 
1849,  Mr.  Chewett  resided  at  Toronto.  Colonel  Chewett  was  a 
gentleman  of  well-known  kindness,  politeness  and  a&bility,  and 
was  much  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him. 
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Hon.  Mr.  JUSTICE  FLETCHER. 

The  Honorablb  John  Flbtchsb,  proyincial  jndge  of  the 
district  of  St.  Francis,  Lower  Canada,  one  of  ike  justices  of  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  for  that  district,  and  also  of  the  Provincial 
Court  of  Appeals,  was  bom  at  Rochester,  in  the  oonnty  of  Kent, 
England^  in  the  year  1787,  and  was  the  son  of  the  rector  of 
Dedham,  in  Essex.  At  an  early  age,  the  subject  of  this  short 
notice,  was  sent  as  a  pupil  to  St.  PauFs  school,  London,  where 
he  receiyed  his  education.  Having  embraced  the  law  as  his 
profession,  he,  after  receiving  a  most  ln>eral  education,  prosecuted 
the  study  of  that  learned  profession,  and  soon  enjoyed  an  extensive 
practice  in  London.  Before  migrating  to  Canada,  Mr.  Fletcher 
had  become  distinguished  as  an  eminent  man  of  science  in  the  great 
world  of  London,  where  he  contributed  many  valuable  papers  to 
the  leading  scientific  journals  of  that  city;  he  was  also  weU  xnown 
as  a  most  able  and  successful  lecturer.  He  arrived  in  Canada  in 
the  year  1810,  and  was  immediately  admitted  to  the  bar  of  that 
country,  and  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  profession,  where  his  great  forensic  powers  are  well  remem- 
bered. During  the  contest  between  the  two  great  rival  fur  com- 
panies in  the  north-west  territory,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  the  settlement  of  the  difficulties  between  them, 
and  had  the  militarv  rank  of  major  conferred  upon  him.  The  next 
public  position  which  he  held,  was  that  of  chairman  of  Quarter 
DCBsions ;  which  he  resigned  upon  his  appointment  to  the  judge- 
ship of  the  district  of  St.  Francis,  on  the  erection  of  the  eastern 
townships  into  a  separate  district,  in  the  year  1823.  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  judicature,  in  a  newly  settled  country,  he 
had  many  and  mat  obstacles  to  contend  with,  which  his  great 
firmness  and  high  sense  of  duty  enabled  him  to  overcome.  By  the 
ehanges  in  the  judicature,  his  duties  were  greatly  increased, 
and  we  regret  to  learn  that  his  decease  was  in  some  measure 
httBtened  by  his  anxiety  to  perform  them,  and  more  particularly  by 
his  having  presided  in  oonrt  within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  oon- 
trary  to  the  advice  of  his  medical  attendant.  This  earnest  desire 
was  strikingly  manifested  in  his  unremitting  attention  to  the 
disoha^e  of  his  duties,  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  Court  ot 
Appeals  in  July  1844,  when  those  who  had  known  him  many  years, 
and  were  aware  of  his  advanced  age,  saw  with  pleasure  that  his 
gigantic  intellect  and  faculties  were  still  unimpaired.  He  was 
brought  up  in  the  fiiith  of  the  Church  of  Bngluid,  of  which  his 
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father  and  grandfaUier  were  ministersy  and  he  Uyed  a  sincere 
member  of  that  chorch,  and  a  devoted  advocate  of  its  doctrine  and 
inBtitntions.  He  died  at  Sherbrooke,  11th  November,  1844. 
aged  77. 


Hon.  WUAAAM  SMITH[, 

Author,  we  believe,  of  the  first  Englifih  historj  of  Canada. 
He  was  a  son  of  the  Chief-Justice  Smith,  and  was  born  in  June, 
1770.  He  went  to  England  from  New  York ;  was  educated  at  a 
grammar  school,  at  Kensington,  near  London,  and  came  to  Canada 
with  his  father,  in  1786.  He  was  soon  appointed  clerk  of  the 
Provincial  Parliament,  subsequently  a  master  in  chancery,  and,  in 
1814,  was  appointed  by  the  Karl  Bathnrst,  then  secretary-of-state 
for  the  colonies,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council.  He  married 
Susan,  daughter  of  Admiral  Charles  Webber,  of  Hampshire,  Eng- 
land, by  whom  he  had  five  children. 


Hon.  Mb.  JUSTICE  KERR. 

Mr.  Kbrr  was  a  native  of  Leith,  the  son  of  a  highly  respectable 
merchant  there ;  and  having  received  his  early  education  at  the 
excellent  old  grammar  school  of  Leith,  and  completed  it  at  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  he  went  to  London  about  1785,  and  entering 
at  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  English  bar. 
While  studying  there,  and  after  his  admission,  he  made  the 
aoquaintance,  and,  by  his  mental  acquirements  and  gentlemanly 
manner  and  character,  secured  the  friendship  of  several  men  who 
afterwards  distinti^uished  themselves  in  the  legal  profession  ]  among 
these  were  Scarlett,  afterwards  Lord  Abinger,  and  Best,  afterwards 
Lord  Wynford,  and  Baron  McLelland  of  the  Irish  bench. 

In  1794,  Mr.  Kerr  having  married,  came  to  try  his  fortune  at 
the  Quebec  bar,  and  returning  to  England  in  1796,  to  bring  out 
his  family,  he  was  captured  by  a  French  cruiser,  and  taken  to 
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Vbanoey  but  speedily  exolumged ;  and  eomijig  btck  to  Quebec  in 
1797^reoeiTed  in  the  same  year  the  appointment  of  judge  of  tiie 
Tioe- Admiralty.'*'  Continuing  to  practice  at  the  bar,  he  was  in 
1807  appointed  a  judge  of  l£e  Bong's  Bench ; — 1812,  was  called 
by  Sir  George  PreTost,  to  the  Executive  Council,  and  by  the  Earl 
of  Dalhousiey  in  1821,  to  the  Legislative  Council.  During  the 
absence  of  Chief-Justice  Sewell  in  England,  in  1814, 1815  and 
1816,  and  i^;ain  in  1826-7,  Mar.  Kerr  presided  as  senior  judge  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  during  the  latter  period  as  Speaker 
of  the  Legislative  Council. 

In  1833,  he  proceeded  to  England  to  meet  various  finvolous  and 
malignant  accusations  brought  against  him  by  the  Assembly,  to 
which  the  then  secretary  of  state,  Lord  Stanley,  assured  him  that 
he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  require  him  to  make  an  answer, 
but  on  the  change  of  ministry  in  1834,  the  persons  who  then 
came  into  office,  not  unwilling  to  make  another  sacrifice  to  the 
prevailing  party  in  the  Assembly,  removed  him  in  October,  1834, 
by  an  official  n[uuioeuvre,  first  from  his  situation  as  judge  of  the 
Yice-Admiralty,  then;from  his  seat  in  the  King's  Bench,  on  the  plea 
of  a  matter  which  had  for  years  been  a  subject  of  correspondence 
between  him  and  the  government  at  home,  and  which  involved  a 
claim  to  emoluments  which  those  authorities  partly  entertained,  but 
neither  admitted  or  refused  to  him. 

Beturni^g  to  Quebec,  in  1835,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  ruined  in 
fortune,  and  broken  in  health  by  a  paralytic  affection,  brought  on 
by  the  injustice  he  had  suffered,  he  lived  in  retirement  until  his 
death,  5th  May,  1846. 

Mr.  Kerr  filled  the  various  public  situations  in  which  he  was 
placed  with  strict  integrity,  with  dignity  and  credit.  His  written 
judicial  decisions,  especially  in  the  admiralty,  and  his  other  public 
compositions,  were  marked  by  considerable  elegance  and  vigor  of 
style.  His  manners  both  in  public  and  private  life,  were  those  of 
a  thorough  gentleman  of  the  old  school ;  and  any  occasional 
infirmity  of  temper,  the  inheritance  of  our  flesh,  was  soon  forgotten, 
by  all  except  cankered  minds,  in  the  general  courteousness  of  his 
manners  and  goodness  of  his  disposition.  He  was  a  devout  believer 
in  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  an  attached  member  of  the 
Ohorch  of  England ;  and  his  daily  consolation,  for  some  hours  of 
every  day,  for  many  years  had  been  found  in  reading  the  scriptures, 
His  paralytic  affection  prevented  him  from  joining  in  general 
ooBversation,  though  not  from  enjoying  it  among  intimate  friends ; 
and  his  chief  reereation  was  in  reading  works  of  general  literature. 
He  retained  his  faculties  in  a  great  degree,  though  diminished  by 
disease  and  natural  decay,  to  within  a  few  hours  of  his  death.    In 
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bis  case  the  kindlier  doom  of  our  nature  was  reveraed,  which  oallB 
away  the  aged  before  the  yonnger,  and  only  jnst  four  months  before 
his  death,  he  had  to  deplore  the  loss  or  his  son,  in  the  vigor  of 
mature  age,  one  of  the  most  stirring,  active  and  enterprising  men  in 
Quebec.  But  the  good  old  man  was  not  long  behind:  "in  the 
extremest  boundary  of  human  life,  without  the  throbs  of  agony,  or 
any  but  the  slow  giudations  of  dissolution  and  decay,  and  supported 
and  sustained  by  female  filial  piety  (that  blessed  bounden  duty) 
he  came  as  a  shock  of  corn  to  the  ground  in  his  season." 


COLONEL  C.  BARKER  TURNER,  K.H. 

Colonel  Turner  was  one  of  the  veterans  of  Waterloo.  He 
came  to  Canada  in  1888,  on  particular  service,  and  was  afterwards 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  eastern  district  in  Upper  Canada. 
He  remained  there  until  1843,  when  he  went  to  England ;  but,  in 
1845,  he  sold  out  of  the  army  and  returned  to  Canada  ajs  a  per- 
manent resident.  He  died  at  Toronto,  C.  W.,  in  1853.  One  of 
his  daughters  married  the  Honorable  P.  M.  Vankoughnet,  the 
present  commissioner  of  crown  lands. 


HENRY  LEMESURIER,  Esq. 

Mr.  Lemesurier,  the  son  of  the  late  Commissary-Qeneral 
Haviland  Lemesurier,  was  born  in  Guernsey,  in  the  year  1 791,  his 
family  having  been  possessed  of  the  neighboring  island  of  Aldemey 
for  some  generations  past,  under  royal  patent.  Following  the 
pursuits  of  his  father,  he  entered  the  army  in  the  year  1811,  and 
proceeded  to  Spain,  where  he  served  under  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton in  the  Peninsular  campaign.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Salamanca,  and,  when  carrying  the  colors  of  her  Majesty's  48th 
Regiment,  in  that  engagement,  was  struck  by  a  spent  musket  ball  in 
the  abdomen,  and  whilst  extending  his  right  arm  to  retake  the  colors^ 
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it  was  curried  awav  by  a  roand  shot.  Being,  in  oonseonence  of 
tiiia  injniy,  disabled  from  following  actively  lus  regimen tu  daties, 
and  yet  averse  to  abandon  the  military  profession,  he  joined,  in 
the  year  1813,  the  commissariat  department,  and  in  that  capacity 
served  in  Canada  during  the  war  of  1812  wiUi  the  United  States ; 
and  having,  in  181 8,  upon  the  proclamation  of  peace,  married  into 
one  of  the  old  French  Canadian  &milie8,  he  retired  daring  that  year 
on  half-pay,  and  fixed  his  future  residenoe  and  interests  in  Canada.  - 

He  carried  on,  for  many  years,  a  very  extensive  mercantile 
business  in  the  city  of  Quebec;  and  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time  held  the  office  of  deputy-master  of  the  Trinity  House,  and 
upon  the  resignation  of  the  late  Honorable  John  Stewart,  succeeded 
that  eentleman  as  master  of  the  Trinity  House ;  an  office  which 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  also  held  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  the  militia  of  the  province,  and  in  his  capacity  of 
senior  magistrate  of  the  district  of  Quebec,  had  the  honor  to  present 
and  read  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of 
His  Royal  Highness  to  Quebec,  in  August,  1860,  the  address  of 
the  magistracy,  being  also  actively  engaged  at  the  time,  in  the 
success^  demonstrations  of  loyalty  and  seal  with  which  his  Boyal 
H^hness  was  received  in  Quebec. 

The  Quebec  Chromdey  in  recording  his  death,  which  took  place 
m  the  24th  of  Mav,  1861,  said  :— 

"  To  chronicle  tne  loss  to  Quebec  of  one  of  the  oldest,  most  uso- 
ful,  and  highly  esteemed  and  respected  of  its  citizens,  is  the 
melaacholy  duty  which  has  devolved  upon  us  this  day,  as  public 
journalists.  Mr.  Henry  Lemesurier  is  dead.  A  long  life  spent  in 
service  of  his  Queen  and  country,  in  promoting  the  success  of  this 
oilgr,  and  in  upholding  the  public  interests  and  the,  welfare  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  has  b^n  closed;  and  whilst  there  thus  passed  away 
from  the  very  midst  of  us,  and  with  a  sudden  transition  from  a 
strong  and  hale  old  age  to  the  quiet  tomb,  one  so  highly  honored, 
there  yet  rests  to  his  friends  the  memory  of  his  well  spent  life  on 
earth,  and,  we  may  trust,  the  consolatory  hope  of  his  eternal 
happiness. 

<<Thus  has  passed  away  a  loyal  and  devoted  subject  of  the 
Queen,  an  enei^tic  citizen,  and  the  affectionate  head  of  a  family, 
who,  whilst  lamenting  his  loss,  have  the  firm  consolation  of  know- 
ing that  whilst  eagerly  considerate  of  his  public  position,  and  the 
duties  attached  to  it,  he  deeply  felt  the  higher  responsibilities  of 
a  Christian  career,  and  at  all  times  humbly  sought  to  prepare  him- 
self for  that  moment  which  has  now  come,  and  removed  him  from 
the  scene  of  his  earthly  labors.'' 
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Sm  FREDERICK  P.  ROBINSON,  G.C.B. 

8iE  F.  P.  Robinson  who  served  in  Canada  towards  the  tenni- 
nation  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  afterwaids  lientenant-govenior 
of  Upper  Canada  was  a  son  of  Colonel  Beveriey  Bobinson,  of  New 
York,  and  a  U.  E.  Loyalist,  a  relatiye  of  Sir  J.  B.  Robinson,  Bart., 
ohief-jnstice  of  Upper  Canada,  and  a  brave  and  distinguished  Brit- 
ish officer. 

He  firdt  entered  the  military  service  in  February  1777,  as  ensign 
in  the  Loya4  American  regiment,  with  which  he  served  in  North 
America ;  in  1778  he  removed  to  the  17th  Regiment,  and  in  1790 
to  the  60th,  and  was  a  prisoner  of  war  in  America  several  months 
daring  his  connexion  with  this  regiment,  and  made  himself  conspi- 
cuous in  several  engagements.  In  1780  he  joined  the  38th,  and 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  1794.  He  served  at  the 
capture  of  the  West  India  Islands,  under  General  Sir  Charles 
Grey,  in  that  year  including  the  siege  of  Fort  Bourbon  in  the  Is- 
land of  Martinique.  In  September,  1794,  he  gained  his  majority 
in  the  127th  Regiment,  and  in  1795  returned  home  fh>m  the  West 
Indies.  In  May,  1796,  he  was  appointed  officer  of  tiie  reemiting 
service  at  Bedford,  England,  and  some  years  afterwards  filled  the 
same  situation  in  the  London  district.  While  thus  employed  he 
effected  some  valuable  improvements  in  the  recruiting  service.  In 
1800  he  was  appointed  to  the  brevet  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
in  1812  we  find  him  serving  as  brigadier-general  on  the  staff  in 
the  Peninsula.  In  1813,  he  was  appointed  major-general,  and 
continued  firom  that  time  on  the  staff  in  Spain,  until  24th  of  May, 
1814. 

He  commanded  a  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Vittoria ;  at  the  siege  of 
Sebastian  where  he  was  wounded ;  and  at  the  actions  conneetedwith 
the  passage  of  the  Nive,  for  which  he  received  a  medal  and  two  clasps. 
After  the  terminadon  of  the  Peninsular  war,  he  proceeded  to  Canada 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  the  upper  provinoe,  and  on 
the  1st  July,  1815,  the  government  of  Upper  Canada  devolved  upon 
him.  This  he  held  until  1816,  when  Mr.  Francis  Gore  returned 
from  England.  He  shortly  after  removed  to  the  West  Indies,  where 
he  took  command  of  the  troops.  On  the  2nd  January,  1815,  he  wus 
nominated  a  knight  commander  of  the  order  of  the  Bath.  He 
continued  in  command  of  the  troops  in  the  Leeward  Islands  until 
July,  1821. 

In  1825  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general. 
In  1827  he  became  colonel  of  the  59th  Regiment,  and  in  1888  was 
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nominated  a  knight  grand  cro0«  of  the  order  of  the  Bath.  In 
1840  he  was  made  oolonel  of  the  89th  Regiment^  and  in  1841  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  general.  His  deoease  oceorred  at  Brighton 
on  the  Ist  January,  1852. 


Sir  DAVID  WILLIAM  SMITH,  Bart. 

He  "wag  bom  on  the  4th  September  1764,  and  was  the  only  child 
of  John  Smith,  Esqnire,  sometime  of  Salisbury,  Ifeuten  ant-colon  el  of 
the  fifth  Foot,  who  died  commandant  of  the  fortress  of  Niagara, 
Canada  West,  in  1795,  by  Anne,  daughter  of  William  Waylen, 
Esqnire,  of  Rowde  Hill  and  Devises,  county  Wiltshire.  At  an  early 
age  he  was  appointed  an  ensign  in  his  father's  regiment,  in  which 
he  subsequently  attained  the  rank  of  captain.  Afterwards,  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  Upper  Canada,  with  precedence  as  deputy- 
judge-advocate  ;  and  was  appointed  surveyor-general  of  lands,  also 
one  of  the  trustees  for  the  Six  Nations,  and  one  of  the  Executive 
Council,  and  of  the  committee  for  administering  the  government 
in  the  governor's  absence;  a  member  of  the  three  first  Canadian 
Parliaments,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly  in  two  of 
them.  For  these  public  services  he  was  created  a  baronet  by 
patent,  dated  August  80,  1821. 

The  consummate  ability  with  which  he  for  a  long  period  ad- 
mimstered  the  affairs  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  in  the 
oounty  of  Northumberland,  is  well-known ;  the  kindness  and  warm- 
hearted generosity  of  his  character,  united  with  the  manners  of  a 
high-minded  English  gentleman,  endeared  him  to  all  who  had  the 
honor  of  his  acquaintance,  and  will  cause  him  to  be  long  remem- 
bered with  deep  regret  both  in  Upper  Canada  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Alnwick,  where  he  last  resided  in  England,  where  his 
death  whioh  took  place  on  the  9th  of  May,  1837,  caused  a  blank 
not  readily  filled. 

Sir  David  Smith  was  twice  married;  first,  on  the  3rd  November, 
1788,  to  Anne,  daughter  of  John  O'Reilly,  of  Ballykilohrist, 
eounty  Ixmgford,  Esquire,  aadby  that  lady,  who  died  in  1798,  he 
had  issue  eight  children,  three  of  whom  died  young;  one  son 
David  WilHam,  of  H.  M.'s  iVigate  Spartan,  was  killed  at  Quiberon 
in  1811 ;  and  three  daughters  survive,  Mary  Elisabeth,  married  in 
1814  to  Charles  Tyler,  E^.,  and  Sarah  and  Ann.  Sir  David  married 
secondly,  in  1803,  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  John  Tyler,  Esq.)  of 
Deviaes,  banker,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter,  Hannah. 
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Rev.  PIERRE  GIBERT. 

This  pioiu  prelate,  who  was  oiurate  of  St.  Michel  dTamaska, 
was  no  ordinary  man.  He  was  a  native  of  Normandy,  and  had 
been  obliged  to  expatriate  himself  in  the  early  period  of  &e  French 
revolntion,  when  almost  all  his  brethren  of  the  clergy  were 
expelled  from  France.  He  had  been,  for  about  thirty  years  pro- 
vionsly  to  his  decease,  which  took  place  at  St.  Michel  d'Yamaska 
on  the  31st  July,  1824,  an  inhabitant  of  Canada,  where  he  was 
held  in  estimation,  not  merely  by  those  who  had  the  happiness  of 
belonging  to  his  own  church,  but  the  amenity  and  cheerralness  of 
his  manners,  the  kindness  of  his  disposition,  and  his  freedom  firom 
illiberal  prejudice,  was  esteemed  and  respected  by  persons  of  every 
religious  persuasion. 

At  his  death  he  bequeathed  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  various 
charitable  institutions  of  the  lower  province. 


Hon.  Sir  W.  CAMPBELL. 

Mr.  Chief-Justice  Campbell,  whom  the  present  honored 
chief-justice  of  Upper  Canada  succeeded  in  1829,  was  a  gentle- 
man of  very  great  attainments  and  capacity.  He  ori^nally  had 
served  in  the  army  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  and  had  fought 
during  the  American  revolutionary  war.  Having  obtained  his 
discharge,  he  went,  after  the  peace  of  1783,  to  reside  in  Nova 
Scotia;  and  although  (we  believe)  he  never  studied,  yet  there  he 
was  called  to  the  bar.  Subsequently  he  resided  in  Cape  Breton 
(which  island  then  possessed  a  government  of  its  own),  and  here 
he  was  appointed  attorney-general,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Assembly.  We  do  not  know  when  he  went  to  Upper  Canada ;  but 
in  1811,  he  was  appointed  a  puisn^  judge  there ;  and  in  1825,  on 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Chief-Justice  Powell,  he  was  elevated  to  the 
chief-justiceship,  a  post  which  he  held  until  July,  1829$  when  he 
resigned  on  account  of  his  advanced  vears  and  the  infirm  state  of 
his  health,  and  received  the  honor  of  knighthood,  an  honor  which 
he  survived  only  a  few  years. 
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Sib  JOHN  COPE  SHERBROOKE,  G.C.B. 

GsNSRAL  Shbbbbookx^  who  succeeded  Oeneral  Sir  Oordon 
Drammond  in  the  goyernment  of  Oanada,  in  1816,  was  a  military 
commander  of  some  repute,  and  had  seen  some  service.  He  was 
the  youngest  brother  of  W.  Sherbrooke,  Esq.,  of  Ozton,  and  of 
Colonel  Cope,  of  Sherwood  Lodge,  Notts.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  the  taking  of  Seringapatam,  in  the  East  Indies,  in 
1797.  He  afterwards  served  on  the  Peninsula  in  the  early  cam- 
paign of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Previously  to  his  connection 
with  Canada,  he  administered  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia,  as 
history  tells  us,  *^  with  much  tact  and  dexterity." 

He  assumed  the  reins  of  government  at  a  most  critical  period 
of  the  country, — ^namely,  that  in  which  the  farmers  of  Lower 
Canada  suffered  the  total  loss  of  their  wheat  crop.  The  wise  and 
prudent  course  adopted  by  Sir  John  in  this  instance,  secured  for 
him  the  love  and  esteem  of  all.  He  took  the  responsibility  of 
advancing  to  the  relief  of  the  farmers  the  sum  of  £14,21o  to 
secure  them  from  destitution,  and  to  assist  them  in  laying 
down  another  crop.  On  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  it  not  only 
released  him  firom  the  responsibility  which  he  had  taken  on  him* 
self,  but  voted  an  additional  sum  of  £35,500  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  to  loan  to  industrious  and  deserving  farmers. 

He  took  a  bold  and  determined  stand  in  the  matter  of  Judges 
Sewell  and  Monk;  and,  when  advised  by  the  home  government 
to  support  those  gentlemen,  plainly  replied  that  it  would  be 
hopeless,  and  strongly  advised  the  impeachment  to  be  tried  before 
the  Privy  CounciL  To  his  resolute,  manly  and  open  conduct  in 
this  instance  must  be  ascribed  the  result. 

During  his  administration,  he  also  effected  the  entrance  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly  ea>officio  to  a  seat  in  the  Executive 
Council ;  and  the  concurrence  of  the  Imperial  Government  was 
announced,  that  it  accepted  the  Canadian  government's  offer  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  Civil  List. 

Sir  John  governed  the  province  from  1816  to  1818 ;  and  on . 
account  of  ill  health,  but  principally  from  dislike  of  the  station, 
he  requested  his  recall.  Accordingly,  he  left  the  country  on  the 
12th  August,  carrying  with  him  the  best  wishes  and  regards  of 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  Lower  Canada.  Prior  to  his  depar- 
ture, numerous  addresses  were  presented  to  him  from  different 
sections  of  the  country,  all  breathing  alike  the  warmest  sentiments 
of  good  will  and  prayers  for  his  future  welfare. 
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He  returned  home,  but  did  not  leave  the  military  service,  as,  in 
May,  1825,  we  peroeive  he  was  raised  to  the  high  rank  of  general. 
His  death  occurred  on  the  14th  of  February,  1830,  at  Olaverton, 
Nottinghamshire. 


Hon.  SAMUEL  SMITH. 

We  now  present  to  our  readers,  a  brief  notice  of  tke  memorable 
life  of  the  Honorable  Samuel  Smith,  administrator  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Upper  Canada,  one  of  the  distinguished  United  Em^piro 
loyalists,  an  early  pioneer  of  the  vast  and  beautifol  country  of 
Upper  Canada,  which  owes  much  of  its  present  position  to  the 
energy  and  zeal  displayed  by  Mr.  Smith.  This  gentlemaa  himself, 
without  the  assistance  of  any  member  of  the  '<  Family  Compact/'  or 
any  other  party,  firom  a  quiet  citisen  of  York,  the  then  capital, 
was  raised  to  a  seat  in  the  Council;  and  from  that  to  the  highest 
position  in  the  country.  He  was  administrator  of  the  government 
of  the  upper  province,  a  post  which  he  held  with  distinguished 
ability,  from  1817  to  1818,  and  again  in  1820,  on  the  respective 
resignations  of  Francis  Gore,  Esquire,  and  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland, 
the  lieutenant-governors.  In  his  high  office  he  displayed  more 
than  ordinary  wisdom  and  effioiency. 

His  decease  took  place  at  his  residence,  Toronto,  on  20th  October, 
1826.  He  was  universally  regretted,  as  he  had  been  esteemed  by 
the  whole  population  of  the  western  capital,  and  by  numarous 
friends  in  the  upper  province. 

Mr.  Smith  had  a  large  family  of  seven  daughters  and  two  sons, 
most  of  whom  are  still  living.  We  give  an  extract  from  an  Upper 
Canada  paper,  published  soon  after  Mr.  Smith's  death.  Believing 
that  it  cannot  but  prove  interesting  to  his  many  friends,  and 
admirers,  we  reproduce  it : — 

'^  The  late  Honorable  Samuel  Smith  was  one  of  that  patriotic 
band  who,  having  preserved  their  allegiance  to  their  sovereign 
inviolate  during  the  revolt  of  the  American  colonies,  at  the  close 
of  the  contest  sought  an  asylum  in  this  province,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  that  gracious  Icing,  in  whose  cause  they  sacrificed  their 
all.  The  example  of  such  men  deserves  an  honorable  record,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  his  associates  in 
arms,  throughout  the  province,  if  we  attempt  to  give  a  summary 
of  an  eulogy  on  the  character  of  Mr.  Smith,  in  a  sermon  delivered 
on  Sunday  last,  at  York,  by  the  Beverend  Doctor  Phillips,  the 
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Bnbstance  of  which,  we  think  we  are  correct  in  quoting  as  fol- 
lows : — 

*^  *  It  affords  ns  mnch  pleasure,  to  recapitulate  his  virtues  ajs  a 
soldier,  a  senator,  a  father,  and  a  friend.  His  youthful  blood  was 
shed  in  our  country's  cause,  and  he  nobly  withstood  the  mad  career 
of  rebellion,  to  maintain  the  standard  of  British  glory.  His 
conduct  in  the  hic^h  and  distinguished  office  of  administrator  of 
the  goyernment  of  this  province  was  marked  with  undeviating 
rectitude,  evincing  on  all  occasions,  a  firm  attachment  to  the  best 
interests  of  this  happy  and  flourishing  colony.  He  was  a  zealous 
supporter  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  British  empire,  and 
a  bright  ornament  of  our  protestant  church.  Paternal  affection 
and  solicitude,  were  conspicuous  in  his  domestic  relations^  and  as  a 
fHend,  the  individual  feelings  of  those  who  knew  him  from  his 
youth,  many  of  whom  are  here  present,  who  were  his  fellow 
associates  in  the  arduous  cause,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  will  bear 
testimony  to  his  extreme  kindness  and  amiable  disposition.  As  a 
Christian,  the  sincerity  of  his  faith,  and  pious  resolutions,  were 
manifested  by  his  walking  humbly  with  his  God.'  '* 


DtJKE  OP  RICHMOND,  K.G. 

Charles  Gordon  Lbnnox,  fourth  Duke  of  Bichmond,  Earl  of 
March,  and  Baron  of  Sittrington  in  the  peerage  of  England ;  Duke 
of  Lennox,  Earl  of  Darnley  and  Baron  Methuen  in  the  peerage  of 
Scotland,  and  Duke  d'Aubigny  in  France,  was  the  only  son  of 
Lieutenant-General  Lord  George  Henry  Lennox,  by  Louisa, 
daughter  of  the  foiirth  Marquis  of  Lothian,  having  been  bom  in 
1764.  His  grace  succeeded  General  Sherbrooke  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1819.  He  had  previously 
held  the  high  and  distinguished  office  of  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
in  which  he  had  given  much  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  that  dis- 
tracted country. 

His  administration  of  the  government  here  was  not  of  a  pro- 
longed nature ;  but  during  the  short  time  he  held  the  reins  of  power, 
he  did  much  to  shew  the  determined  and  energetic  nature  of  his 
character ;  more  particularly  on  the  occasion  when  the  legislature, 
having  refused  to  grant  any  supplies  to  defray  the  civil  list,  he 
drew  oh  the  receiver-general  on  his  own  responsibilitv.  Death  cut 
short  the  career  of  this  great  man,  on  the  27th  of  August,  1820, 
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during  a  tour  of  inspection  in  Upper  Canada,  singularly  enougli 
througli  the  bite  of  a  tame  fox,  not  suspected  to  be  in  a  rabid  statCy 
with  which  he  was  amusing  himself.  His  demise  occurred  at  a 
village  on  the  Ottawa,  called  afler  himself;  his  remains  were  con- 
vejed  to  Quebec,  and  buried  in  the  English  cathedral  of  that 
ancient  city. 

His  grace  had  married  in  1789,  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  fourth 
Duke  of  Gordon,  by  whom  he  had  a  large  progeny. 

The  original  letter,  which  we  produce,  describing  the  manner  of 
his  death,  was  written  by  a  member  of  his  staff,  and  may  be  inter- 
esting to  our  readers  : — 

^*  Quebec,  September  6. — You  will  learn  from  the  Quebec  papers 
the  melancholy  event  of  the  death  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bich- 
mond ;  but  nothwithstanding  what  you  will  observe  in  ihem,  it  is 
affirmed  a  case  of  hydrophobia  was  the  cause  of  this  sad  catastrophe, 
and  it  is  asserted  to  have  originated  from  the  bite  of  a  fox  on  tho 
28th  of  June.  His  grace  having  left  this  place  about  the  2 '4th  of 
June  on  an  extensive  tour  through  the  Canadas,  after  his  arrival 
at  William  Henry,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles  up  the  river, 
whilst  walking  about  the  village  with  his  little  dog  Blucher,  met  a 
fox  about  the  place,  with  which  the  dog  appeared  sociable,  and 
they  entered  into  play  together.  His  grace  seemed  much  pleased, 
and  expressed  something  like  a  wish  that  the  fox  should  be  pur- 
chased. Accordingly,  the  hint  was  attended  to  by  a  servant 
belonging  to  the  suite,  who  purchased  the  fox  the  same  nieht. 
Next  morning  Sir  C.  Saxton,  seeing  the  fox  tied  to  a  tent  pitched 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  servants,  and  apparently  much  irri- 
tated from  his  restrained  situation  under  a  scorching;  sun,  desired 
that  the  animal  might  be  removed  somewhere  into  the  shade. 
He  was  then  fixed  to  a  wicket-gate  in  front  of  the  house.  His 
grace,  on  coming  out  in  the  morning,  observing  the  fox,  which  he 
knew  to  be  the  same  he  had  seen  the  day  before,  went  up  to  him, 
saying,  <  Is  this  you,  my  little  fellow  V  and  on  offering  to  put  out 
his  hand  to  caress  the  fox,  Sir  Charles  Saxton  touched  the  duke  on 
the  shoulder  to  prevent  it,  apprising  his  grace  at  the  same  time  of 
the  irritation  of  the  fox,  and  that  he  might  bite.  '  No,  no,^  said 
his  grace,  '  the  little  fellow  will  not  bite  me !'  and  putting  out  his 
hand,  the  fox  snapped  and  made  three  scratches  on  the  back  of  his 
hand,  which  drew  blood.  His  grace,  quickly  drawing  it  back, 
said,  <  Indeed,  my  friend,  you  bite  very  hard.'  The  next  morning, 
his  grace  found  an  uneasy  sensation  in  his  shoulder ;  but  nothing 
further  occurred  till  near  returning  from  his  tour ;  when  at  the 
new  back  settlement  of  Perth,  on  the  22nd  or  23rd  of  August,  after 
having  returned  from  walking,  his  grace  desired  his  servant  to 
make  two  glasses  of  wine  and  water  for  himself  and  Major  Bowles. 
As  soon  as  the  duke  took  the  wine  and  water,  he  observed  to  the 
major  that  he  felt  a  strange  sensation  on  drinking  it.     On  the  way 
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from  Perth  towards  tbe  Ottawa  river,  some  of  the  attendants 
ohserred  his  irritability,  and  extreme  aversion  to  water  on  crossing 
the  smallest  streamlets  in  the  woods ;  and  they  could  scarcely  get 
him  along.  On  his  approaching  a  small  hnt  on  the  Ottawa  river, 
rather  than  go  into  a  house  close  to  the  river,  he  turned  short  and 
ran  into  a  barn  -,  at  another  time  he  ran  from  them  into  the  woods, 
as  if  to  shun  the  sight  of  water.  His  disorder  was  now  rapidly 
increasing ;  but  on  his  arrival  within  six  miles  this  side  of  the  new- 
named  place  Richmond,  ailer  suffering  most  excruciating  torments, 
he  died,  at  eight  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,  the  28th  of  August." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Montreal  Herald  of  that 
day: — 

^'  In  public  life  he  was  steady,  firm,  and  decisive  in  his  measures, 
He  was  accessible  to  all  who  chose  to  prefer  their  complaints  to 
him }  lind  when  he  was  compelled  to  refuse  their  prayers,  he 
anxiously  studied  to  convey  that  refusal  in  terms  the  least  unpleas- 
ing  to  the  feelings  of  the  applicant.  In  private  life  his  affable 
condescension  was  gratifying  to  all  around  him ;  and  although  he 
could  descend  to  the  social  intercourse  of  the  domestic  circle,  he 
never  lost  sight  of  that  native  dignity  which  repelled  improper 
liberties,  and  checked  the  forward.  In  early  life,  devoted  from 
choioe  to  the  profession  of  arms,  he  evinced  that  most  valuable  of 
all  qualities  in  an  officer,  the  power  of  securing  the  attachment  of 
those  under  him.  And  when  he  afterwards  came  to  be  employed 
in  the  more  difficult  and  complex  duties  of  a  ruler,  he  performed 
the  office  so  as  to  secure  him  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his 
sovereign,  and  the  ardent  attachment  of  those  people  over  whom 
he  was  placed.  A  striking  instance  of  this  was  evinced  in  his 
appointment  as  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  At  a  time  when  con- 
tendine  parties,  and  discontented  individuals  distracted  the  public 
mind  in  that  oouutry,  his  grace's  behavior  soon  produced  the 
happiest  result.  His  aflhble  condescension  pleased  all  parties;  his 
confidence  gained  their  esteem ;  and  they  soon  discovered  that  the 
ehief  aim  of  his  administration  was  to  relieve  their  distresses,  and 
promote  their  happiness.  At  the  present  time,  though  twelve 
years  have  elapsed  since  his  appointment  to  that  office,  the  anni- 
yersary  of  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  in  Ireland,  still 
continues  to  be  celebrated  in  that  country  with  the  warmest 
enthusiasm  and  most  gratifying  recollection  of  the  event.  And 
this  we  consider  a  higher  tribute  to  his  memory  than  'storied  urn 
or  monumental  epitaph '  can  ever  perpetuate." 

It  was  resolved  by  the  magistrates  at  Montreal,  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  this  lamented  nobleman,  that  the  public  should  b^ 
requested  to  wear  mourning  thirty  days. 
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Sir  PEREGKINE  MAITLAND,  G.C.B, 

Sir  Pebeorins  Maitland  was  born  at  LoDgparish  HouBei 
in  Hampshire,  in  1777.  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Maitland, 
Esq.,  of  Shrubs  Hall,  in  the  New  Forest,  by  Miss  Dewar,  daughter 
of  Qeorge  Dewar,  Esq.,  and  niece  to  Brownlow,  last  Duke  of 
Ancaster. 

Heentered  the  army  June  25, 1792,  as  ensign  in  the  1st  Guards, 
and  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  and  captain,  April  30, 1794.  He 
served  the  campaigns  in  Flanders,  and  was  present  in  the  several 
actions ;  and  also  at  Ostend  in  1798.  He  succeeded  to  a  companyji 
June  25,  1803,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  In  1808  and 
1809  he  was  employed  in  Spain,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the 
action  of  Lugo,  and  at  Corunna,  for  which  he  received  the  silver 
war  medal.  He  was  also  in  the  expedition  of  the  latter  year  to 
the  Scheldt.  He  attained  the  brevet  rank  of  colonel^  January  1, 
1812.  At  the  battle  of  the  Nive  he  commanded  the  first  brigade 
of  Guards,  for  which  he  received  the  gold  medal.  He  became  a 
major-general,  June  4,  1814 ;  and  at  Waterloo  commanded  the 
first  British  brigade  of  the  first  division,  consisting  of  the  second 
and  third  battalions  of  the  Ist  Foot  Guards.  On  the  22nd  June, 
1815,  he  was  nominated  a  knight  con^mander  of  the  Bath  3  and 
for  his  services  at  Waterloo  he  also  received  the  fourth  class  of 
the  Russian  order  of  Wladimir,  and  the  third  class  of  the  order 
of  Wilhelm  of  the  Netherlands. 

On  the  3rd  of  January,  1818,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-governor  of  the  province  of  Upper  Canadiai 
and  accompanied  his  father-in-law,  the  late  Puke  of  Richmond,  to 
Canada.  On  the  death  of  that  nobleman,  he  administered  the 
government  of  Lower  Canada  until  the  arrival  of  the  Earl  of 
Dalhousie,  the  governor-general;  nothing  extraordinary  marked 
his  administration  of  affairs.  He  was  afterwards  lieutenant-governor 
of  Nova  Scotia. 

On  the  22nd  July,  1830,  he  was  promoted  po  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general ;  and  on  the  19th  July,  1834^  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  76th  Foot. 

He  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Madras  armv  on 
the  17th  Apnl,  1836 ;  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Jasper  Nicolls 
in  December,  1838 ;  and  from  December  1843  to  September,  1846, 
he  was  governor  and  commander-in-chief  at.  tlie  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

He  was  removed  from  the  command  of  the  76th  to  that  of  the 
17th  Foot  on  the  2nd  January,  1848. 
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In  November,  1846,  he  ftttained  the  fiill  nnk  of  general ;  and 
in  1852  he  was  nominated  a  knieht  grand  cross  of  the  Bath. 

He  died  in  London  on  the  80th  May,  1854. 

Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  was  twice  married :  first,  in  1803,  to  the 
Honorable  Lonisa  Crofton,  third  daughter  of  Anne,  Baroness 
Crofton,  and  Sir  Edward  Crofton,  Baronet,  M.P.  for  the  County 
Roeeommon.  She  died  in  1805.  He  married,  secondly,  October 
9,  1815,  Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  second  daughter  of  Charles,  fourth 
Duke  of  Biclunond  and  Lennox. 


Uas.  Mr.  JUSTICE  PIERRE  BEDARD. 

This  celebrated  Canadian  politician,  was  born  at  Quebec,  in 
1763.  He  followed  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
native  Canadians  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Canada,  as  also  one  of  the 
first  members  of  its  Legislative  Assembly,  wherein  he  became 
leader  of  the  opposition  party  during  the  administration  of  Sir 
James  Craig.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Le  Canadien  news- 
paper, and  was  incarcerated  by  the  government  for  admitting  into 
its  pages  some  violent  political  articles  refiecting  on  the  conduct 
of  the  governor-general  and  the  executive.  He  remained  in 
confinement,  and  demanded  a  trial,  so  as  to  exonerate  himself  from 
the  charges  preferred  against  him,  although  at  perfect  liberty  to 
leave  his  imprisonment;  he,  however,  tarnished  his  patriotism, 
by  accepting,  as  the  gift  of  the  government  which  had  persecuted 
him,  the  post  of  a  district  judgeuiip ;  and,  in  consequence,  became 
extremely  unpopular  with  his  party.  He,  however,  filled  his 
appointment  long  and  ably,  and  with  much  advantage  to  the  public. 

His  death  occurred  in  1827.  He  preserved  down  to  his  last  fll* 
ness  an  ardentiove  of  knowledge,  which,  united  to  his  warm  and  dis- 
interested patriotism,  and  the  peculiar  simplicity  of  manners,  so  often 
found  combined  with  genius,  formed  the  oaeis  of  a  character,  whose 
public,  and  private  worth  is  rarely  surpassed. 
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ROBERT  GOURLAY,  Esq. 

We  extraot  from  MoMallen  tbiB  brief  account  of  this  remarkable 
man's  career,  (more  particularly  in  this  country,)  which  forms  one 
of  the  vilest  pages  in  our  history,  and  is  an  indelible  stain  on  the 
memoiy  of  the  men  lieutenant-governor,  Mr.  Francis  Gtore. 

<<  While  the  incipient  seeds  of  discontent  and  agitation  were  thus 
(referring  to  some  violent  act  on  the  part  of  the  government  in  1817) 
being  firmly  planted  in  the  community,  Robert  Oourlay,  destined  to 
figure  somewnat  prominently  in  the  afUrs  of  this  countiv  for  a 
short  time,  came  out  in  the  month  of  Julv.  Attracted  hither  by 
Brockville,  he  was  sued  for  another  libel  in  the  same  petition,  but  was 
again  honorably  acquitted ;  and,  having  now  twice  defeated  the  gov- 
ernment, was,  apparently,  in  a  &ir  way  of  becoming  quite  a  popular 
personage.     But  his  elevation  had  been  too  rapid  to  oe  lasting. 

'^  On  the  12th  of  October,  the  Legislature  was  opened  by  the 
lieutenant-eovemor,  with  a  short  speech,  one  paragraph  of  which 
was  levelled  at  Mr.  Gt>urlay.  '  In  the  course  of  your  investiga- 
tion,' said  Sir  Peregrine,  'you  will,  I  doubt  not,  feel  a  just 
indignation  at  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  excite  dis- 
content, and  to  organiie  sedition.  Should  it  appear  to  you,  that 
a  convention  of  deleffates  canm>t  exist,  without  danger  to  the 
constitution,  in  framing  a  law  of  prevention,  your  dispassionate 
wisdom  will  be  careful  that  it  shall  not  unwarily  trespass  on  ihe 
sacred  right  of  the  subject  to  seek  a  redress  of  his  gnevances  by 
petition.' 

<<  The  Assembly  were  as  thoroughly  alarmed  by  the  convention 
as  the  government,  and  regarded  the  movement  as  an  infringement 
on  the  rights  of  parliamentary  representation,  and  a  censure  on 
their  body.  The  term  convention,  too,  was  an  American  phrase, 
which  smacked  of  republicanism,  and  of  itself  alarmed  the  mem- 
bers. '  We  remember,'  said  they,  in  an  address  to  the  governor, 
on  the  19th  of  October,  '  That  this  favored  land  was  assigned  to  our 
fathers  as  a  retreat  for  sufiering  loyally,  and  not  as  a  sanctuary  for 
sedition.  We  lament  that  the  designs  of  one  fiietious  individual 
(Gourlay),  should  have  succeeded  in  drawing  into  the  support  of 
his  vile  machinations,  so  many  honest  men  and  loyal  subjects  of 
his  Majesty.'  Not  a  word  was  breathed  about  grievances,  or  the 
condition  of  the  province ;  the  oonvendon  had  iJl  that  business  to 
itself.  The  Assembly  were  now  prepared  to  pass  any  measure  the 
executive  might  recommend,  and  to  put  their  ban,  if  necessary, 
upon  the  unlucky  Gourlay.  On  the  28th  of  October,  Jonas  Jones, 
of  BrockviUoi  introduoed  abill  to  prevent  the  future  assemblage 
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of  ooBTentions,  under  the  head  of  '  An  act  for  preyenting  certain 
meetings  within  this  proyince/  which  was  duly  passed  into  law^ 
twelve  out  of  a  house  of  thirteen  voting  for  it.* 

<<The  extreme  position  taken  by  the  Legislature;  and  the  efforts 
of  the  ^  Family  Compact/  produced  a  re-action  against  Mr.  Gourlay, 
in  several  parts  of  the  country,  and  many  persons  were  led  to 
believe  that  he  was  re^ly  a  seditious  and  disloyal  person  ;  still, 
considering  himself  perfectly  safe^  and  not  a  little  elated  at  the 
sadden  importance  he  had  acquired  as  the  Canadian  Cobbett,  he 
resolved  to  settle  permanently  in  the  province  as  a  land-agent. 
But  the  ezecutiye  determined  they  shoidd  not  be  so  easily  foiled. 
An  assembly  man,  of  the  name  of  Isaac  Swaize,  was  found  base 
enough  to  swear,  that  Mr.  Gourlay  had  not  been  a  resident  of  the 
proyince  for  six  months,  and  was  a  seditious  person.  He  thus 
came  under  the  ban  of  a  statute,  passed  in  1804,  levelled  against 
foreigners,  and  was  served  with  an  order,  on  the  21st  of  December, 
to  quit  the  country  before  the  new  year.  He  disobeyed  this  order ; 
was  arrested,  and  incarcerated  in  Niagara  jail^  to  the  great  in^g- 
nation  of  his  friends,  still  very  numerous.  By  a  writ  of  haheoM 
corpus,  he  was  brought  before  Chief-Justice  Powell,  at  Toronto, 
in  February ;  but  the  latter  refused  to  give  him  his  liberty  by 
bail,  and  remanded  him  to  prison. 

^'  In  June,  the  Legislature  again  assembled.  In  his  opening 
speech,  the  governor  stated  he  had  received  instructions  from  the 
Crown,  to  grant  lands  to  the  militia;  but  that  he  would  take  the 
responsibilitf  on  himself  of  refusing  them  to  the  members  of  the 
reoent  convention.  It  was  anxiously  expected  that  the  Assembly 
would  evince  its  disapprobation  of  tnis  part  of  the  address.  After 
a  long  debate  it  was  endorsed  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker, 
and  we  Upper  House  concurred  in  language  the  most  direct  and 
submissive. 

<<  This  conduct  affofded  afresh  grievance-text  to  Mr.  Gourlay,  and 
he  hurled  anathemas  from  his  cell  against  the  executive,  through 
the  columns  of  the  Niagara  Spectator.  This  led  to  his  being 
refused  every  indulgence,  for  some  time,  till  his  health  completely 
failed.  His  long  confinement,  there  being  only  one  gaol  delivery 
in  the  year,  had  almost  rendered  him  insane;  and,  when  brought 
to  trial  at  the  Niagara  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  he  was  nearly 
unconseious  of  the  entire  prooeedings.  He  was  indicted  for  merely^ 
refusing  to  obey  the  order  to  quit  the  province,  which  the  act 
afaready  alluded  to  made  a  misdemeanor,  and  not  for  sedition  ;  was 
found  guilty,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  compelled  to  retire  imme- 
diately into  the  United  States,  whence  he  shortly  afterwards 
proceeded  to  England.f 

•This  Iaw  wai  repealed  two  yean  afterwarda,  Chief-Jiutiee  Bobinaon  alone 
Toted  against  its  repeal. 
fMr.  CKmrlaj  pabUsfaed  his  work  on  Canada  in  18tt.    It  contains  a  large 
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"  Such  WAS  the  termination  of  Mr.  GouTlay's  connection  with 
Canada.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  fanlts  or  his  follies,  he 
meant  well  at  all  events ;  and^  at  the  present  day,  there  can  be 
only  one  opinion  of  the  treatment  he  met  with ;  to  wit/  that  it 
was  most  unjust,  unconstitutional,  and  despotic,  and  reflects  indeli- 
ble disgrace  on  the  public  men  who  gave  it  the  sanction  of  their 
authority.  The  people  of  Canada  have  reason  to  thank  Providence 
such  an  occurrence  cannot  a^ain  disgrace  their  country,  and,  that 
the  sway  of  the  oligarchy,  wno  permitted  it,  has  long  since  passed 
away,  never  to  return." 

Mr.  Gourlay  married,  only  a  few  years  since,  (about  1858),  a 
lady  belonging  to  Woodstock,  C.  W.,  where  he  was  thed  residing, 
he  being  then  some  seventy  odd  years  of  age. '  He  lives  now,  in 
Edinburgh,  Scotland. 


EARL  OP  DALHOUSIE,  G.C.B. 

G-BNERAL  G-soBos,  Eael  OF  Balhousik,  one  of  the  gover- 
nor genends  of  Canada,  was  the  ninth  earl  of  that  anei^t  and 
time  honored  house;  he  was  bora  in  1770,  and  suooeoded  to  the  title 
and  estate  on  the  deal^  of  his  father  in  November,  1787.  In  the 
month  of  July,  of  the  same  year,  he  entered  the  army,  having  pnr- 
ohased  a  eoraetcy  in  the  8rd  Dragoon  Guards,  from  which  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  by  raising,  as  was  not  imioonimon 
at  that  day,  an  independent  company,  commanded  by  himself.  In 
1791,  his  lordship  was  appointed  to  a  company  in  the  2nd  battalion 
Royals,  and  immediately  joined  the  corps,  then  doing  duty  at 
Gibraltar;  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  major  quiekly  followed, 
and  in  1792  was  obtained,  by  purchase,  hi  the  2nd  Foot,  with 
which  he  proceeded  in  command  to  Martinique ;  and  in  August, 
.  1794,  Bueoeeded  to  the  lieutenantooloneloy  of  the  regiment. 
In  the  following  year  he  returned  to  fingland,  bavii^  been 
severely  wounded  in  one  of  the  numerous  sanguinary  afiairs  which 

amount  of  Tery  useful  matter  touching  this  province ;  but  the  bad  arrangement 
renders  it  less  valuable  than  it  should  be.  In  1822,  he  be<$ame  temporarilj 
insane.  Mr.  Gourlay  was  in  Canada  a  few  years  sino^,  bnl  retamed  baek  afatn 
to  Scotland.  While  in  prison  in  Canada,  he  proposed  a  tax  on  wild  land,  as  a 
eheok  to  speculators — ^a  plan  soon  after  carried  into  effect,  and  advocated  the 
improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  St*  Lawrence.  Vide  Niagara  Spectator, 
24th  June,  1819. 

In  Bngland,  he  was  subsequently  imprisoned,  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  for 
striking  Lord  Brougham  in  the  lobby  of  the  Houes  of  Commons. 
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took  place  between  the  British  foroes  and  the  French  republican 
troops  and  brigands  in  that  island.  In  1798,  his  lordship  served 
in  Ireland,  then  in  a  state  of  rebellion;  and  in  1799,  embarked  on 
the  expedition  to  the  Holder,  and  was  present  in  all  the  actions  of 
that  campaign.  His  lordship  received  the  brevet  of  colonel  in 
January,  1800,  his  services  during  that  year  were  first  under  Gen- 
eral Maitland  before  Belleisle,  whence  he  joined  the  force  under 
Sir  Ralph  Aberorombie,  at  Minorca,  and  proceeded  with  that  army 
to  Egypt,  where  he  participated  in  the  actions  of  the  8th  and  2l8t 
March.  On  this  expedition  his  lordship  commanded  the  detach- 
ment sent  against  the  forts  of  Aboukir  and  Rosetta,  whence  he 
advanced  to  Cairo.  In  1802,  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie  was  again  in  gar- 
rison at  Gibraltar,  and  in  the  following  year  was  appointed  briga- 
dier-general on  the  staff  in  Scotland.  He  remained  in  this  situa- 
tion till  April,  1805,  when  he  was  included  in  the  promotion  that 
took  place  on  the  25th  of  that  month,  as  major-general. 

His  lordship  now  remained  at  home  for  some  time,  and  in  this 
year  he  married  Christian,  only  daughter,  and  sole  heiress  of  Charles 
Brown,  Esquire,  of  Coabton,  Mid-Lothian.  During  this  interval 
of  repose  from  his  professioniJ  labors.  Lord  Dalhousie  attended  to 
the  superintendence  of  his  fiuniW  estate,  which  by  judicious  man- 
agement he  greatly  improved ;  ^r  though  he  entered  the  army  at 
an  early  age,  and  was,  as  has  been  shown,  almost  constantly  en- 
gaged in  active  service,  he  had  not  neglected  to  study  more  peace- 
nil  arts,  and  was  esteemed  a  scientific  and  successful  agriculturist 
amongst  the  best  of  farmers.  His  fondness,  indeed,  for  agricul- 
tural pursuits  never  forsook  him,  and  it  was  familiarly  said  that 
his  lordship  was  most  judicious  in  his  view  of  ground  whether  he 
looked  at  it  as  a  farmer  or  a  general. 

In  1809,  he  was  appointed  to  the  staff  in  England,  where  he 
remained  for  a  short  period,  when  he  accompanit^  the  expedition 
to  the  Scheldt ;  was  first  with  the  reserve  under  Sir  John  Hope, 
and  afterwards  in  command  at  Flushing.  On  the  termination  of  that 
ill-fated  expedition,  in  which  as  fine  and  well  appointed  an  army 
as  ever  left  England,  was  almost  annihilated  by  the  unhealthiness 
of  the  climate.  Lord  Dalhousie  was  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the 
army  on  the  Pepinsula,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  hfmself  in 
several  of  the  most  important  actions;  and  was  mentioned  with 
honor  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  particularly  for  his  conduct  at 
Vittoria,  and  in  the  battles  of  the  Pyrenees.  He  received  also  the 
repeated  thanks  of  both  houses  of  Parliament  for  his  distinguished 
services,  particularly  at  Waterloo,  and  obtained  a  medal  and  a 
elasp  for  these  battles.  At  Toulouse,  Lord  Dalhousie  again  rendered 
eonspicuous  services,  and  near  St.  Andrew  de  Guhsac,  drove  the 
French  general,  L'Huillier,  so  hard,  that  upwards  of  three  hundred 

~  oners  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  seventh  division  commanded  by 
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This  brief  record  of  some  of  the  military  serrioes  rendered  to 
his  country  by  the  noble  and  gallant  earf^  is  principally  drawn 
from  the  Royal  Military  Calendar. 

When  the  army  entered  France^  Lord  Dalhousie  commanded  at 
BoordeanZ;  where  the  strict  discipline  he  maintained  amongst  the 
troops,  flushed  as  they  were  by  hard  won  victories,  and  the  protec- 
tion he  afforded  to  the  inhabitants,  rendered  him  justly  popular. 
The  authorities  of  that  city,  touched  by  his  noble  conduct,  presented 
his  lordship  with  a  handsome  gold-mounted  sword,  having  on  the 
guard  a  suitable  inscription,  in  token  of  their  gratitude  for  his 
generous  conduct  towards  them. 

On  the  18th  July,  his  lordship  was  created  an  English  baron ;  he 
had  before  sat  in  the  Lords  as  one  of  the  representative  peers  of 
Scotland.  In  1816,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  command- 
ingin  Nova  Scotia,  whence,  on  the  unfortunate  death  of  Charles,  Duke 
of  Bichmond,  his  lordship  was  preferred  to  the  rank  of  govemor- 
in-chief,  and  commander  of  the  forces  of  British  North  America, 
but  did  not  arrive  in  Canada  and  assume  the  government  until 
1820.  He  retained  this  high  station — ^with  the  exception  of  an 
interval  of  about  fifteen  months,  during  which  his  lordship  was 
absent  on  leave,  in  England — till  1828. 

Of  the  political  events  of  his  government,  or  the  correctness  of 
his  views,  it  is  not  here  necessary  to  speak — ^they  forming  such  a 
conspicuous  part  of  the  history  of  Canada.  It  is  sufficient  to 
observe  that  the  concessionary  and  conciliatory  policy  pursued  by 
the  successors  of  this  noble  and  venerated  peer,  j&r  from  produc- 
ing the  harmony  which  it  was  fondly  but  inconsiderately  hoped 
would  arise  from  the  indulgence  shown  by  the  mother  country 
towards  the  dissatisfied  in  the  colony  of  Lower  Canada,  led  to 
a  crisis  which  would,  in  all  human  probability^  have  been  avoided 
had  his  successors  in  office  been  instructed  to  pursue  the  manly 
and  energetic  steps  of  this  honest  and  high-minaed  governor. 

On  his  return  from  Canada  afrer  a  short  interval,  Lord  Dalhousi» 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  the  East  Indies,  in  which 
important  command,  the  highest  in  rank  of  all  military  commands 
in  the  colonies,  he  rendered  himsellf  generally  beloved  and  respected. 
Unhappily  his  health  was  much  impair^,  and  <he  returned  to 
his  native  land,  not  to  enjoy  repose  after  his  loug  and  varied  ser- 
vices, but  to  wear  out  the  remainder  of  a  life,  whose  best  days  had 
been  devoted  to  his  country,  with  a  shattered  constitution  and 
frequent  and  severe  suffering,  from  which  at  length,  it  pleased  the 
Almighty  to  release  him  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  after 
a  noble,  honorable  and  useM  career,  worthy  his  high  rank  and 
illustrious  ancestry.  His  death  took  place  at  his  seat,  Dalhousie 
Castle,  Scotland,  on  the  21st  March,  1838. 

In  his  politics,  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie  was  through  life  a  staunch 
conservative,  but  vras  not  so  bigoted  in  his  political  opinions  as  to 
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allow  them  to  interfere  with  his^  private  friendshipB ;  he  remained 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  those  who  took  a  prominent  part  with 
the  party  to  which  nis  lordship  was  constantly  and  conscientiously 
opposed.  In  private  life  the  lamented  earl  was  a  warm  friend  and 
a  kind  patron,  and  though  his  fortune  was  by  no  means  large,  yet 
by  a  system  of  liberal  economy  he  was  always  enabled  to  indulge 
his  beneficent  propensities  in  donations  and  subscriptions  to  works 
of  public  improvement-^to  institutions  for  the  relief  of  his  suffering 
fellow  creatures,  and  in  acts  of  private  charity;  to  these  his  lordship 
was  9lwm  found  a  cheerful  contributor. 

The  liarl  of  Dalhoosie  was  a  general  in  the  army,  and  colonel  of 
the  26th  Regiment  of  Foot.  He  was  also  captain-general  of  the 
Boyal  Company  of  Archers  or  Queen's  Body  Guard  of  Scotland, 
and  was  governor  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  that  kingdom,  in  which  no 
nobleman  enjoyed  a  higher  degree  of  estimation  amongst  his  coun- 
trymen of  all  classes.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  title  and  estates 
by  James,  Lord  Ramsay,  who  was  his  lordship's  youngest  son,  and 
who  died  in  1860.  His  elder  brother,  Oeorge  Lord  Ramsay,  died 
after  his  return  from  India,  where  he  had  served  in  the  26th 
Regiment,  and  on  the  staff  of  his  noble  &ther,  of  a  disease  contracted 
in  mat  climate.    The  second  son,  Oharles,  died  at  an  early  age. 


M.  ABBi:  LOUIS  J.  DESJABDINS. 

M.  DisjARDiNS,  a  native  of  Beaugency  in  France,  and  brother 
of  the  late  Abb^  Desjardins,  the  archdeacon  of  Ste.  Genevieve  of 
Paris,  was  one  of  the  numerous  victims  who  were  forced  by  the 
French  revolution  to  seek  an  asylum  on  foreign  shores.  He  and 
his  coi9panions  narrowly  escaped  the  blow  of  the  republican  axe  : 
the  instrument  destined  to  perform  his  execution,  being  sharpened 
under  his  eyes. 

Wearied  of  awaiting  in  England  the  termination  of  the  storms 
which  afflicted  his  country,  M.  Desjardins  determined  to  come  to 
Canada,  where  he  arrived  in  1794,  and  where  the  last  fifty-four 
years  of  his  life  glided  away;  first  as  vicar  to  the  curacy  of  Quebec ; 
afterwards  as  missionary  at  Carleton,  in  Cbaleurs  Bay,  and  among 
the  Micmac  Lidians  of  Ristigouche,  whose  language  he  acquired! 
He  then  removed  to  Quebec,  where  he  supplied  uie  place  of  his 
Orace  the  late  Bishop  Plessis,  in  the  duties  of  his  curacy;  and 
in  the  capacity  of  chaplain  to  the  ladies  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  till 
the  year  1886. 
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By  reaflon  of  his  oonstantly  increasing  infirmities,  M.  Desjardins 
was  forced  at  this  period  to  renounce  his  employment.  His  retire- 
ment, sanctified  by  the  meditation  of  eternal  years,  shed  new  lustre 
on  the  virtues  of  this  excellent  ecclesiastic ;  especially  his  noble 
devotion  in  the  sufferings  which  accompanied  him  to  the  tomb. 
He  died  in  1848. 

M.  TAbb^  Desjardins  always  knew  how  to  honor  the  sacred 
functions  of  the  ministry,  by  imposing  gravity,  great  regul&rity  of 
life,  and  a  zeal  which  the  frosts  of  age  could  not  cool.  He  knew 
too,  in  the  different  stations  of  life,  how  to  conquer  by  the  good- 
ness of  his  heart,  and  the  suavity  of  his  manners,  the  esteem  and 
benevolence  of  all  classes  of  society. 

A  calm  death,  because  without  remorse — ^the  death  of  the  just — 
crowned  a  long  life  and  an  honorable  career. 


Hon.  CHRISTOPHER  WmMER,  M.D.,  M.L.C. 

This  gentleman  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  formerly  staff  surgeon  attached  to  the  Fourteenth  Light 
Dragoons.  He  served  through  nearlv  the  whole  of  the  Peninsular 
campaign,  and  held  the  medal  with  nve  clasps : — ^viz.,  for  Yittoria, 
Salamanca,  Fuentes  d'Onoro,  Busaco,  and  Talavera.  He  came  to 
Canada  during  the  late  American  war,  and  resided  here  from  that 
time  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  2nd  May,  1858. 

As  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council,  Dr.  Widmer  secured 
the  esteem  of  hb  fellow-legislators,  by  a  quiet  and  gentlemanly 
performance  of  the  duties  appertaining  to  nis  position.  He  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Council  on  the  15th  of  August,  1843, 
under  a  writ  of  summons  from  the  crown.  Although  he  never 
prominently  came  forward  as  the  advocate  of  great  measures,  he 
was  always  regarded  in  the  council  chamber  with  unfeigned 
respect,  and  by  the  public  with  a  degree  of  confidence  warranted 
by  his  integnty.  A  feeling  tribute  to  his  worth  was  paid  by  the 
Honorable  John  Ross,  in  the  Council,  on  the  day  that  his  ileath  was 
announced,  and  that  body  adjourned  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  their 
deceased  colleague. 

Dr.  Widmer  was  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Toronto,  and  was  always  prominent  in  the  advocacy  of  measures 
calculated  to  ensure  a  just  administration  of  its  local  affiiirs.  He 
died  within  a  few  days  of  his  78th  year^  and  was  in  the  fbll  ezeroise 
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of  his  faculties  ap  to  the  night  preceding  his  death.  As  a 
medical  man,  few  men  have  been  more  ardently  devoted  to  the 
profession  he  adorned.  His  general  affability  and  friendly  dis- 
position secured  for  him  the  sincere  regard  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession ;  whilst  his  long  tried  skill  secured 
him  the  highest  position  in  the  estimation  of  all  classes  of  the 
community. 


Hon.  Mr.  CHIEP^USTICE  REID. 

The  Honorable  James  Reid  filled  the  judicial  office  of  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  Lower  Canada,  for 
a  period  of  thirty-three  years ;  fi^en  of  which,  he  presided  as 
chief-justice,  and  his  administration  of  its  Unctions  auring  that 
long  period  shed  a  lusire  alike  upon  the  tribunal  and  the  judge. 

Mr.  Seid  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  year  1794,  a^r  a  pro- 
fessional career  marked  by  untiring  industi^  and  honorable  con- 
duct; he  was,  in  May,  1807,  raised  to  the  bench,  as  one  of  the 
puisn^  judges,  the  duties  of  which  he  performed  with  unsullied 
dignity,  as  an  upright,  impartial,  and  laborious  judge. 

In  the  year,  1823,  he  was  elevated  to  the  office  of  chief-justice, 
and  presided  as  such  on  the  bepch,  until  the  year  1838,  when  the 
weight  of  declining  years  warned  him  to  seek  that  repose  which 
befitted  his  advanced  affc,  and  to  enjoy  the  leisure  to  which  by  a 
long  and  laborious  life,  he  had  become  nonorably  entitled,  and  he 
resigned  his  office.  In  the  discharge  of  his  judicial  labors,  he 
was  admired  for  his  integrity,  firmness,  and  unconquerable  indus- 
try. After  relinquishing  office,  Mr.  Reid  and  his  family  visited 
Europe,  and  while  in  England,  the  honor  of  knighthood  was  offer- 
ed to  him  as  a  mark  of  the  royal  approbation  of  his  long  and  valu- 
able services ;  but  a  long  life  of  public  service,  and  a  conscientious 
and  Mthful  discharge  of  public  duty,  had  secured  to  him  the  es- 
teem of  his  fellow-citizens)  and  conferred  upon  him  a  rank  beyond 
the  records  of  the  Herald's  office,  or  the  Aigitive  honors  of  a  title, 
^nd  he  declined  accepting  it.  « 

As  a  judge,  no  man  ever  possessed  more  general  respect  and 
public  confidence  during  his  judicial  career,  and  well  did  he  de- 
serve it ;  for  no  man  ever  devoted  himself  more  conscientiously, 
with  more  scrupulous  fidelity  and  zeal  to  the  discharge  of  pubbc 
duties.    His  judgments  were  admirable  for  perspicuity  of  slate- 
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ment,  coneisenees  and  cleArnesB*  wiihoat  being  eloquent^  in  man- 
ner they  had  the  full  e£feot  of  the  best  eloquence.  He  posaessed 
a  patience  which  no  prolixity  could  ezhauBt,  an  equanimity  which 
nothing  could  distract.  He  had  much  moderation,  united  with 
great  &mnesB.  His  integrity  was  inflexible ;  his  principles  un* 
compromising. 

His  professional  learning  was  extensive.  It  was  the  judicial  ac- 
cumulation of  fifty  years  steady  devotion  to  the  science,  as  weU  as 
practice  of  jurisprudence.  Mr.  Reid  always  entertained  the 
loftiest  notions  of  the  dignity  and  utility  of  the  profession,  and 
(while  sitting  on  the  bench)  endeavored  on  all  occasions,  to  diffuse 
among  the  members  of  the  bar,  a  deep  sense  of  its  importance  and 
responsibility. 

His  public  life  was  marked  by  a  most  consistent  and  uniform 
course.  Amidst  the  frenzy  of  party  spirit  and  political  contro- 
versies, which  unhappily  often  agitated  the  public  mind  during  his 
official  life,  he  always  stood  with  a  steady  inflexibility.  To  no 
court  did  he  ever  truckle ;  to  no  party  did  he  ever  bend.  In  pri- 
vate life  he  was  benevolent,  charitable,  kind,  and  hospitable.  His 
virtue  was  stern  and  inflexible,  adjusted,  indeed,  rather  to  the 
vigorous  standard  of  ancient  monJitv,  than  the  less  elevated  max- 
ims of  the  modern  code.  Full  of  vears  and  honors,  he  lefl 
behind  him  an  example  which  many  of  his  profession  may  endea- 
vor to  imitate,  but  very  few  can  hope  to  excel. 


LIEDT.^OLONEL  BY,  B.E. 

SoBUB  notice  of  this  celebrated  officer,  with  whose  name  is  con- 
nected, some  of  the  greatest  engineering  works  in  the  province, 
and  the  founding  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  flourishing  city  of 
Ottawa,  soon  to  be  the  capital  of  Canada,  may  prove  interesting  to 
a  majority  of  our  readers. 

From  the  meagre  materials  at  our  disposal,  we  learn  that  Colonel 
By  was  bom  about  the  year  1780.  His  father  held  a  subordinate 
capacity  in  the  household  of  George  III. ;  and  it  was  through  his 
influence,  that  his  son  was  appointed  to  the  honorable  corps,  in 
which  he  afterwards  so  distinguished  himself.  He  first  came  to 
Canada  in  the  year  1800,  when  a  lieutenant,  under  the  command 
of  Captain,  subsequentiy  General  Nicoll,  E.£. ;  and  shortly  after 

*See  the  cue  of  Jowph  Fuher,  in  the  Ameriean  Jwritt,  p.  297. 
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hk  anival;  was  entnuted  with  the  oonstraotion  of  the  boat  canal, 
at  thcOascades  above  Montreal,  which  he  saccessfully  aooompfished. 
On  his  completing  this  undertaking,  he  returned  to  Quebec,  and 
superintended  the  building  of  the  four  martello  towers  outside 
the  walls  of  Quebec ;  and  at  this  time  he  also  got  up  the  celebrated 
model  of  that  city,  which  was  conveyed  to  England,  and  submitted 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  inspection. 

In  1811,  Colonel  By  proceeded  to  England,  soon  after  the 
departure  of  the  governor.  Sir  James  Craig ;  and  again  returned 
in  1826,  for  the  express  purpose  of  constructing  the  Rideau 
canal ;  a  work,  which  Uie  imperial  government  was  resolved  to  carry 
out^  so  that  in  the  event  of  another  war  with  the  Americans,  there 
might  be  another  route,  besides  the  St.  Lawrence,  for  the  convqr- 
ance  of  stores  and  troops  to  Kingston,  as  this  enterprise  in  1812 
was  a  work  of  no  little  difficulty  and  danger.  From  the  '^  Records 
of  the  Royal  Engineers"  London,  we  find  that,  excepting  a  partial 
survey  made  of  the  line  of  operations,  by  Captain  Jebb,  in  1815, 
the  whole  work  entirely  owes  its  origination  and  completion  to  the 
ingenuity  and  skill  of  By,  who,  overcoming  all  obstacles  and 
difficulties,  at  last  fidrly  accomplished  what  had  been  entrusted  to 
him ;  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  one  of  the  greatest  works 
in  the  province  folly  carried  out  and  set  in  operation.  It  was 
during  the  time  that  the  Rideau  was  building,  that  the  first  huts 
were  raised  by  him  on  the  present  site  of  what  is  now  Ottawa 
city,  which  even  unto  this  day  is  known  as  Bytown. 

]But  some  irregularities  or  mismanagement  in  the  pecuniary 
affidrs  of  the  canal  having  arisen,  and  being  attributed  to  him,  in 
August  1832,  he  proceeded  to  England  to  vindicate  hb  conduct; 
but  there,  instead  of  meeting  with  the  reception  which  he  merited, 
he  received  nothing  but  reproaches ;  and  this  treatment  acting  on 
a  naturally  weak  constitution,  finally  caused  his  death.  Many 
affirm  that  he  really  died  of  a  broken  heart,  having  looked  forward 
to  receiving  some  royal  mark  of  favor  or  honor  for  his  successfiil 
exertions  in  carrying  out  the  great  work  which  alone  is  a  mighty 
evidence  of  his  professional  suU  and  assiduity. 

He  had  married  twice ;  his  second  wife  was  a  lady  of  high 
oonneotions,  and  one  of  his  daughters  married,  we  believe.  Lord 
Ashbumham.  All  have  now  passed  away,  and  the  name  of  By  is 
all  that  is  left  of  one  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  that  he  did  his 
duty  fiuthfully,  and  sacrificed  himself  to  his  leal  in  the  service  of 
his  sovereign. 
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Hon.  and  Right  Rev-  CHAS.  J.  STEWART. 

The  name  of  this  traly  excellent  and  devoted  servant  of  Christ 
in  Canada,  who  succeeded  the  first  Bishop  Mountain  in  the  see  of 
Quebec,  deserves  the  highest  place  that  can  be  accorded  to  it  in 
the  annals  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  the  hearts  of  the 
English  people  of  this  province. 

Often  as  we  witness  the  wonderful  efforts  made  by  the  ministry 
of  the  Church  in  its  behalf  and  in  the  behalf  of  its  people,  we 
rarely,  if  ever,  heard  of  a  character  of  such  self-sacrificing, 
devout)  >pious  and  holy  principles,  as  those  held  by  the  late 
lamented  Bishop  of  Quebec. 

Bred  as  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  in  all  the  wealth  and 
luxury  that  appertain  to  a  scion  of  a  noble  house,  brought  up 
an^dst  all  the  temptations  and  hasards  which  beset  the  path  of 
the  young  and  noble,  in  their  progress  through  college  and  the 
university,  (and  he  might  have  aspired  to  the  highest  places  in 
the  many  worldly  employments  held  forth  to  the  sons  of  the  aris- 
tocratic families  of  England),  he  passed  through  the  two  first  ordeals 
unscathed ;  and  pure  and  spotless  in  character,  through  no  worldly 
motives  except  to  do  good  to  his  fellow  creatures,  he  entered  the 
ministry  as  a  meek  servant  and  instrument  of  God.  With 
such  purposes  in  view  he  came  to  this  country,  and  endured  direst 
privations  as  a  missionair,  passing  i^om  one  place  to  another  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  without  perhaps,  (in  those  days,  many  years 
ago),  a  prospect  of  a  shelter  for  his  heaa,  or  a  bed  for  his  wearied 
body;  and,  even  when  raised  to  the  high  and  important  office  as 
head  of  the  church  of  this  province,  when  age  and  sickness  had 
crept  upon  him,  he  continued  in  the  good  work,  going  from  one 

Elace  to  another,  never  wearied,  never  heedful  of  his  own  health, 
ut  all  intent  on  the  wel&re  of  his  flock  and  people ;  until  finally, 
a  not  vei^  strong  constitution  was  undermined,  and  death  closed 
his  earthly  labors.  Beyond  doubt  he  has  met  with  his  reward,  for 
seldom  did  mortal  ever  strive,  work,  suffer  and  endure  more  to 
the  service  of  his  Divine  Master  than  did  the  zealous  and  upright 
Bishop  Stewart. 

Bishop  Stewart  was  the  fifth  son  of  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  and 
was  bom  on  the  13th  of  April,  1775.  He  was  educated  at  Gallo- 
way House,  in  Wigtonshire,  Scotland,  by  a  private  tutor,  until  he 
was  old  enough  to  enter  Oxford,  and  here  he  graduated  as  M.A., 
in  1799,  and  was  afterwards  ordained  to  the  holy  ministry.  His 
first  charge  was  that  of  Orton  Longueville  and  Botolph  Bridge, 
near  Peterborough,  where  he  renudned  for  eight  years;  and  sHbrtlj 
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afterwards,  having  offered  himBelf  to  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Goepe^  he  waa  appointed  to  the  mission  of  St.  Armand, 
in  the  Eastern  Townships.  Here  there  was  not  the  semblance  of  a 
church ;  and  the  first  service  which  he  held,  was  performed  in  a  room 
in  the  villi^e  inn.  But  he  soon  built  a  church  at  his  own  expense ; 
and  it  might  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  mention  that  during  the  time 
he  was  in  Canada,  he  spent  the  whole  of  his  private  fortune  in  the 
service  of  the  church  and  in  assisting  the  poor  and  distressed.  He 
remained  in  the  Eastern  Townships  until  1819,  when  he  was 
appointed  visiting  missionary  in  the  diocese  of  Quebec.  During 
the  time  he  remained  in  the  Eastern  Townships,  he  did  much  good 
to  the  cause  he  served;  and  promoted  the  erection  of  many  churches 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  his  new  position,  a  wider 
field  and  a  larger  scope  was  opened  tor  his  exertions.  The  diocese 
then  included  the  whole  of  Canada ;  and  this  extensive  space  of 
country  had  to  be  traversed  by  the  valiant  missionary  in  days 
when  there  did  not  exist  any  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  which 
eharacterise  modem  Canada.  In  1817,  he  was  honored  with  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  from  Oxford. 

He  continued  in  his  office  of  visiting  missionary  until  the  year 
1825,  when  Bishop  Mountain  died,  and  Doctor  Stewart  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  vacant  see.  He  accordingly  proceeded  to  England ; 
and,  on  1st  January,  1826,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Quebec,  in 
Lambeth  Palace,  by  Archbishop  Sutton,  assisted  by  numerous 
high  dignitaries  of  the  church.  In  the  following  May,  Bishop 
Stewart  returned  to  Canada,  and  was  installed  in  the  CaUiedral  of 
Quebec.  It  were  almost  superfluous  to  proceed  further  in  detail- 
ing his  history ;  his  course  continued  much  the  same  all  through 
hb  life.  He  was  a  most  zealous  servant  and  soldier  of  Christ,  a 
noble  disinterested  being,  endowed  with  rich  qualities  of  heart  and 
mind,  and  a  mouth  that  spoke  no  guile.  His  death  occurred  on 
the  13th  of  July,  1887,  at  London,  in  England,  whither  he  had 
proceeded  through  extreme  ill-health;  and  he  was  buried  in  the 
family  vault  at  Kensal  Oreen.  His  decease  occasioned  deep  and 
universal  regret  in  Canada.  We  may  say  he  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  lifetime  in  this  country,  and  devoted  it  entirely  to 
the  service  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  made  several  visits  to 
England,  which  were  always  destined  for  some  good  object  in  con- 
nexion with  the  church.  To  his  indefatigable  efforts  in  its  behalf 
may  be  truly  ascribed,  to  a  considerable  extent,  its  present  high  and 
important  standing. 
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Hon,  Mr.  JUSTICE  WILLIS. 

John  Walpole  Willis,  the  subject  of  this  brief  notice, 
wbo,  to  the  shame  of  the  '<  Family  Compact  party  of  Upper 
Canada,  received  such  base  and  unprincipled  treatment  at  their 
hands,  for  no  reason  but  because  he  did  his  duty  well,  was  an  Eng- 
lish lawyer  of  great  legal  ability  and  knowledge  }  and  also  a  gen- 
tleman of  much  goodness  and  amiability  of  character.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1827,  he  had>been  raised  from  the  English  bar  to  the  bench 
of  Upper  Canada,  as  one  of  \he  puisn^  judges.  In  this  high 
office  he  displayed  great  judgment,  and  an  accurate  acquaintance 
with  his  official  duties,  and  was  considered  an  honor  to  the  bench 
(heretofore  not  in  yr^ry  high  repui/c)  not  only  for  his  talents  and 
merits  as  a  lawyer,  buu  for  his  extremely  ezoellent  disposition,  and 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  maintained  the  dignity  and  impartiality 
of  the  court,  by  refusing  to  take  any  part  in  the  politics  of  the  day, 
and  by  reftuing  to  join  himself  to  any  party  whatever.  Such  a 
man  was  not  in  favor  with  the  omnipotent  power  that  ruled  the 
upper  province ;  and  a  strong  dislike  was  taken  against  him.  To 
such  a  length  was  this  mean  inveteracy  carried  by  the  lieutenant- 
governor.  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  that  on  the  first  occasion  he 
could  get  a  plausible  charge  against  him,  he  dismissed  him  from  the 
bench.  The  alleged  reason  of  this^dismissal  was,  that  Judge  Willis, 
in  the  absence  of  his  superior,  and  the  other  puisn^  j^S^y  lubd 
refused  to  go  on  with  the  business  of  the  court  by  himself  at  term 
time;  a  reason  of  so  strong  a  nature  that,  on  his  appealing  to  the 
home  government  against  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland's  abitrary  and 
self-willed  act,  he  was  sustained  in  what  he  had  done,  and 
appointed  to  a  judgeship  at  Demerara.  We  believe  he  died  in 
England. 


Rev.  JAMES  MAGRATH,  M.A. 

This  celebrated  divine  was  born  in  Ireland,  in  1766.  He 
graduated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  and  was  for  many  years 
rector  of  the  township  of  Toronto,  previously  rector  of  Snankill, 
diocese  of  Leighlin,  and  formerly  of  Castlerea,  Boscommon.  Dur- 
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ing  die  Irish  Rebellion,  in  1798,  he  waa  cnrate  of  I^illenvey, 
eoupty  of  Boeoommon,  and  in  oonsequenoe  of  his  exertions  in  dis- 
covering what  was  called  the  shocking  conspiracy,  the  then  sec- 
retary-of-state  for  Ireland  authorised  Mm  to  offer  any  reward  he 
Hioaght  necessary,  in  order  to  procure  further  information  regard- 
ing that  treasonable  design.  As  an  acknowledgment  of  his  well- 
timed  and  loyal  services,  Mr.  Magrath  was  presented  by  the  then 
lord-Heutenant  of  Ireland,  Marquis  Gornwallis,  with  the  living  of 
St.  Kill,  county  of  Kilkenny.  He  held  commissions  of  the  peace 
for  seven  counties,  and  was  deputy-governor  of  the  countv  of  Ros- 
oommon.  In  May,  1827,  Mr.  Magrath  arrived  in  Canada,  and  in 
the  same  vear  was  preferred  to  the  rectory  of  the  Credit,  which 
he  held  till  the  pericxi  of  his  decease,  which  took  place  on  the  14th 
of  June,  1851.  In  addition  to  the  daties  of  St.  Peter's  church, 
he  for  many  years  officiated  at  Hurontario  church,  on  the  Centre 
Road.  Mr.  Magrath  was  the  senior  missionary,  and  the  oldest 
clergyman  in  the  diocese  of  Toronto.  His  family  still  remain  in 
the  province. 


LORD  SEATON,  G.C.B.,  G.C.H.,  G.C.M.G. 

It  must  assuredly  be  a  subject  of  pride  and  gratification  to 
Canadians,  that  this  great  and  iUustrious  man  was  for  a  lengthened 
period  connected  with  this  province,  and  governed  its  destinies 
in  the  most  critical  years  of  its  existence  ;  and  we  may  confidently 
rely  that  a  grateful  and  affectionate  remembrance  is  retained  of  the 
brave  old  hero  and  conqueror,  who  encounticred  and  overcame  many 
dangers  to  reserve  this  valuable  dependency  to  his  royal  mistress, 
and  to  the  British  nation.  To  Lord  Seaton  essentially  belongs  the 
credit,  pride  and  honour  of  overcoming  the  rebellion  of  1837-8. 
The  biography  of  Sir  John  Colbome,  a  name  by  which  he  was  best 
known  here,  seeing  that  it  was  while  he  possessed  that  plain  desig- 
naiion,  that  he  fought  in  our  cause,  and  won  the  honors  which  he 
now  so  gallantly  wears ;  the  biography  of  this  great  man  might  be 
written  in  letters  of  gold. 

The  noble  lord,  we  understand,  is  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and 
received  his  education  at  Winchester  college.  Being  destined  for 
the  British  army,  as  early  as  1794,  he  entered  the  service  as  an 
ensi^,  but  we  are  unable  to  learn  in  what  corps.  Those  were 
the  ttys  of  fierce  and  bloody  warfi»e ;  and  young  Colbome  had  hardn 
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ly  been  i^  his  regiment  five  years,  before  his  ardent,  braye  and  ti- 
gorons  spirit  for  action  was  fully  gratified.  He  waa  sent  out  to 
north  Holland  in  the  campaign  of  1799,  served  in  Egypt  in  1801, 
and  with  the  British  and  Russian  troops  employed  on  the  Neapoli- 
tan frontier  in  1805;  also  in  Sicily  and  Calabria,  in  the  campaign  of 
1806,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Maida.  Having  obtained 
promotion  for  these  services,  he  became,  in  the  same  year,  military 
secretary  to  Goneral  Fox,  commander  of  the  forces  in  Sicily  and 
the  Mediterranean,  and  to  the  celebrated  Sir- John  Moore,  in 
Sicily,  Sweden  and  Portugal ;  and  in  Spun  in  the  campaign  of 
1808-9,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Corunna.  Constantly 
occupied,  he  joined  the  army  of  Lord  Wellington  in  1809  in 
Spain,  at  Jaracejo  ;  and  was  sent  to  La  Mancha  to  report  on  the 
operations  of  the  Spanish  armies,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Ooana.  He  had  now  received  the  command  of  a  regiment, 
being  appointed  to  a  lieutenant-colonelcy ;  and  he  commanded  a 
brigade  in  Sir  Rowland  Hill's  division  in  the  campains  of 
1810-11,  and  was  detached  in  command  of  the  brigade  to 
Castel  Branco,  to  observe  the  movements  of  G-eneral  Reynier's 
corps  d'arm^e  on  the  frontier  of  Portugal.  At  the  battle  of  Bus- 
aco  he  commanded  a  brigade;  and,  also  on  the  retreat  to  the 
Lines  of  Torres  Yedras.  With  this  brigade  he  occupied  outside 
the  Lines,  the  town  of  Alhandra,  and  the  advanced  posts  near 
Villa-Franca,  during  the  time  the  army  was  in  this  position,  and 
afterwards  when  Massena  retired  from  tne  front  of  the  Lines.  He 
crossed  the  Tagus,  and  had  charge  of  the  posts  on  that  river  oppo- 
site the  French  corps  at  the  confluence  of  the  Zezere,  till  the 
evacuation  of  Portugal  by  Massena.  He  commanded  the  advanced 
guard  of  infantiy  and  cavalrv,  at  the  combat  of  Campo  Mayor 
in  Portugal ;  and  was  detached  in  command  of  a  brigade  and  force 
of  artillery  and  cavalry,  with  orders  to  drive  back  the  French  out- 
posts during  the  siege  of  Badajos,  in  1811.  He  also  commanded 
a  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Albuhera.  In  1812,  on  the  investment 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  he  commanded  the  force  of  the  light  division 
which  stormed  the  redoubt  of  San  Francisco,  on  the  greater  Teson, 
atid  the  52nd  Light  Infantry  on  the  assault  on  the  fortress  and 
town ;  in  this  action  he  was  seriously  wounded.  In  1813  he  com- 
manded the  2nd  brigade  of  the  light  division,  at  the  attack  on 
the  French  position,  and  entrenched  camp  on  the  heights  of  Vera, 
at  the  battles  of  the  Nivelle  and  the  Nive,  and  during  the  opera- 
tions of  the  campaign  in  the  Basque  Pyrenees.  He  led  the  attaok 
of  the  52nd  Light  Infiintry,  on  Marshal  Soult's  position,  at  the 
battle  of  Orthes  in  1814 ;  also  in  the  same  year  he  commanded  the 
2nd  brigade  of  tho  light  division  at  the  combats  of  Vic  Bigorre 
and  Tarbes,  and  the  52nd  at  the  battle  of  Toulouse.  After  those 
ffallant  exploits,  he  was  appointed  colonel  and  Prince  Regent's  aide- 
de-camp,  and  military  secretary  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,comma&der- 
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in-chief  of  die  British  foroes  in  the  Netherlands.  In  1816,  he 
was  present  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Waterloo,  in  command  of 
his  old  regiment  the  52nd,  and  commanded  a  brigade  on  the  march 
to  Paris.  This,  we  believe,  was  his  last  action  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  His  course  had  been  a  brilliant  one,  and  he  was  decked 
with  the  honors  of  a  knight  of  the  Tower  and  Sword  of  Portugal, 
of  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  and  of  8t.  George  of  Russia. 

He  subsequently  beoame  lieutenant-governor  of  Guernsey ;  in 
1825,  he  was  appomted  a  major-general ;  and  in  1829,  he  first  came 
to  Canada  as  lieutenant-governor  of  Upper  Canada ;  which  portion 
of  his  eventful  life  most  concerns  us ;  and  therefore  we  will  be 
more  ezpHcit  in  speaking  of  it,  than  of  the  other  portions  of  his 
career.  Sir  John  entered  into  the  gubernatorial  functions  at  an  ex- 
tremely distracted  period,  having  succeeded  Sir  Peregrine  Mait- 
land,  who  was  glad  to  leave  the  country  and  the  discontents  in  it. 
The  reform  party  was  strong,  and  so  was  Mackenzie,  who  already 
had  given  evident  signs  of  what  ultimately  he  projected — a  rebel- 
lion ;  nevertheless,  Sir  John  viewed  all  these  things  with  a  calm 
and  steady  attention,  and  supported  the  '^  Family  Compact  Party,'' 
a  portion  of  whom  composed  his  ministry.  He  feared  not  the  talk 
of  the  oppositionists— ^e  had  often  faced  worse  music  than  that. 
The  course  of  action,  which  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  pursue,  pro- 
duced among  the  reform  ranks  great  discontent,  which  his  refusal 
to  liberate  the  libeller  Collins  heightened.  Havixig  overcome  these 
difficulties,  the  genend  made  a  tour  through  Canada,  and  was 
the  recipient  of  many  warm  and  affectionate  addresses  from  the 
inhabitants  on  his  way.  He  continued  to  govern  the  upper  pro- 
vince until  1835,  when  he  solicited  his  recdl,  which  was  acceded 
to.  During  his  administration  were  passed  numerous  measures  of 
reform,  &c.  This  epoch  was  also  marked  by  the  opening  of  the 
Welland  and  Rideau  canals,  the  former  the  only  direct  route  to  the 
western  lakes  and  states ;  by  the  passing  of  the  act  which  made  the 
judges  independent  of  the  Crown ;  by  the  origination  of  what  is  now 
called  the  great  conservative  party }  and  by  the  entrance  into  the 

Solitical  arena  of  Robert  Baldwin.  Sir  John  Colbome's  successor, 
ir  Francis  Bond  Head,  arrived  in  January,  1826 ;  and  Sir  John 
was  at  New  York,  and  about  to  sail  for  Europe,  when  he  received 
a  dispatch  appointing  him  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in 
Canada.  He  consequently  returned,  and  took  up  his  quarters  at 
Quebec,  the  capital  of  the  lower  province ;  and  adopted  such 
prompt  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  country  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  times  demanded.  On  the  breakiog  out  of  the  rebemon  he 
was  fuUy  prepared.  Although  not  immediately  successAil  in  sub- 
duing Woifired  Nelson,  he  made  ample  amends  by  his  heroic  and 
judicious  conduct  in  extinguishing  the  flame  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  taking  the  field  himself  in  penMm  in  several  engagements, 
and  marching  on  the  rebels.  In  this  wise  Papineau  was  com- 
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pelled  to  retreat,  as  also  was  Wolfired  Neboo  and  aU  othexs;  and 
when  Bobert,  his  brother  j^resented  himself,  he  was  totally  rented 
by  the  able  regular  and  militia  forces  under  Colbome's  command* 
On  the  recall  of  Lord  Gosford,  he  was  appointed  temporarily  gov- 
emor*general  of  British  North  America,  which  high  office  he  ya- 
cated  on  Lord  Durham's  arrival,  and  was  appointed  to  it  again  on 
that  nobleman's  departure  in  1836.  Tet,  notwithstanding  these 
high  official  and  arduous  state  duties,  he  oontriyed  to  do  all  the 
work  appertaining  to  both  offices,  and  was  ahrayii  suoocsgful  in 
what  he  did.  No  one  can  too  highly  estimate  his  great  serrtces  to 
this  country.  He  has  been  condemned  by  some  for  executing  the 
twelve  rebels  in  Montreal ;  but  we  feel  confident,  that  were  such 
persons  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  they  would  not  blame 
the  old  veteran.  Leniency  had  been  too  often  extended  to  the 
fimatics  who  &ncied  they  could  conquer  this  fair  piovinee ;  they 
were  condemned  by  a  court  martial,  and  there  was  no  alternative, 
but  for  Sir  John  Colbome  to  carry  its  decision  into  effsot.  It 
was  his  duty,  and  like  the  great  '^  Iron  Buke"  he  never  flinched 
firom  that.  Sir  John  continued  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment until  1889,  when  he  earnestly  solicited  his  recall,  so  as 
to  be  enabled  to  repose  firam  his  ^eat  labors.  The  Honorable 
Charles  Poulett  Thomnson  was  appomted  his  successor,  and  arrived 
at  Quebec  to  relieve  him  of  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  govern^ 
ment.  On  the  28rd  October,  Sir  John  sailed  for  England ;  but, 
previous  to  his  departure,  he  received  the  most  flattering  addresses 
from  the  inhabitanis,  all  of  whom  expressed  a  heartfelt  regret  at 
his  leaving  the  country.  On  his  arrival  in  England,  new  honors 
awaited  him  from'  a  grateful  sovereign  and  nation.  In  recognition 
of  his  eminent  and  £stinguished  services,  he  was  created  a  baron 
of  the  United  Kingdom  as  Lord  Seaton;  reoeived  the  grand 
cross  of  the  Bath,  of  Hanover,  of  St.  Michael  and  of  St.  G^rge ; 
was  created  a  privy  councillor,  and  a  pension  of  £2,000  per  annum 
was  conferred  upon  him,  and  his  two  immediate  successors,  by  aet 
of  parliament.  In  1888,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-general, 
and  in  1854,  general,  as  also  colonel  of  the  2nd  Life  Guards.  In 
1860,  he  was  raised  to  the  highest  rank  and  honor  in  the  British 
service,  that  of  a  field-marshal. 

Since  Lis  connection  with  Canada,  Lord  Seaton  held  the  high 
and  important  office  of  lord  high  commissioner  of  the  lonmli 
Islands,  and  has  been  commander  of  the  forces  in  Irdand,  a  post 
which  he  vacated  some  time  since. 

Lord  Se£ton  married  in  1814,  the  eldest  daughter  of  James 
Yonge,  Esq.,  of  Pnslinoh,  Devon,  by  whom  he  has  a  large  fiunily. 
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Hon.  HENEY  JOHN  BOULTON. 

Tms  fiunily  of  Boolton  is  one  of  tibo  best  in  Upper  Canada. 
Aooording  to  Burke,  it  is  descended  from  Henry  Bouiton,  Esqnire, 
of  Moulton,  in  tlie  county  of  Linoobiy  England. 

Tbe  fiiiher  of  the  subject  of  this  notice  (Honorable  IVArey 
Boulton)  was  solicitor  and  attorney-general,  and  afterwards  one  of 
the  justices  of  the  King's  Bench  in  Upper  Canada.  He  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Mr.  Sergeant  James  Forater, 
(sergeant^t-law)  by  Susannah  his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Strange,  master  of  the  rolls,  and  settled  at  Toronto,  Canada  West. 

The  Honorable  Henry  J.  Boulton  was  the  second  son  bv  that  mar- 
riage,  and  was  bom  in  1790,  in  Little  Holland  house,  Kensington, 
which  has  father  rented  of  Lord  Holland,  and  where  his  sister,  Lady 
Mary  Fox,  afterwards  resided  for  many  years.  He  studied  his  pro- 
fessional course  in  its  yarious  branches  in  LinoolnVInn  and  the  Mid- 
dle Temple,  of  which  latter  society  he  is  still  a  member,  having  been 
there  caUod  to  the  bar.  He  commenced  practice  in  Upper  Canada 
in  Miohaelmafl  term  1816,  and  was  appmnted  eolicntor-general  about 
eighteen  months  afterwards.  In  1829  he  became  att^nmey^general, 
and  was  elected  to  represent  Niagara  in  the  ihen  ensuing  parliament, 
of  which  the  jcmmak  will  best  indicate  his  parliamentaory  career, 
which  was  always  closely  connected  with  the  liberal  school.  When 
elected,  alihougn  filling  that  high  office,  he  nobly  fold  his  constituents 
from  the  hustings,  that  in  his  office  he  should  steadfastly  discharge 
the  importantduties  devolving  upon  him  in  his  official  character;  but 
in  the  house  he  should  fearlrasly  represent  their  interest  and  those 
of  the  people,  as  if  he  held  no  such  office  under  the  crown.  In  fol- 
lowing that  course  the  then  colonial  secretary  took  offence  at  some  ' 
of  Mr  Boulton's  votes ;  and  the  latter  without  being  asked  for  any 
explanation,  was  one  morning  in  May  1888,  arbitrarly  removed 
firom  office ;  and  another  gentleman  was  sent  out  from  England  to 
fill  his  place.  We  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  no  opinion  given  by 
Mr.  Boulton  officially  to  the  government,  either  as  attorney  or 
solicitor-general,  was  ever  succeesftdJy  impugned  during  a  period 
of  about  fifteen  years. 

In  consequence  of  his  removal,  Mr.  Boulton  thought  it  right  to 
proceed  to  En^hmd  to  vindicf  te  himself  to  tiie  secretary  of  state^ 
who  was  so  satisfied  of  tbe  injustice  which  had  been  done  him,  and 
although  he  could  not  restore  him  to  the  office  he  had  disposed  of, 
as  his  successor  had  sailed  from  Liverpool  for  Canada,  and  he  was 
in  no  way  answerable  for  the  treatment  which  Mr.  Boulton  had 
received,  yet  at  his  first  interview  he  said  he  would  give  Mr. 
Boulton  anything  then  at  his  disposaL 
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The  ohief-jnstioeship  of  Newfoundland  became  vacant,  wiih  a 
salary  of  £1200  sterling  per  annom,  and  Mr.  Boulton  being  o&red 
accepted  it,  and  repaired  thither  in  the  autumn  of  1833.  Me  found 
everything  connected  with  the  administration  of  justice  there  in 
the  utmost  state  of  confusion.  There  was  no  regular  svstem  of 
procedure,  no  definite  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court,  althoudi  it 
possessed  the  powers  of  all  the  courts  of  law  and  equity  in  Eng- 
land, with  admiralty  jurisdiction  as  well.  Having  been  wdl 
grounded  in  his  profession  bb  a  student  in  London,  and  in  a  veiy 
successful  practice  in  Canada,  improved  his  knowledge  of  the  law 
to  fit  him  for  the  highest  judicial  position,  he  found  no  difficulty 
in  correcting  the  abuses,  which  had  prevailed  in  the  island  from 
the  earliest  times,  when  captains  in  the  navy  began  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  there,  which  customs  Mr.  Boulton's  immediate  prede- 
cessor had  failed  to  correct. 

After  having  administered  the  law  for  five  vears  in  Newfound- 
land, to  the  highest  satisfaction  of  all  the  intelligent  portion  of  the 
population,  and  even  of  the  humblest  suitor,  he  was  again  removed 
through  the  influence  of  Daniel  O'Connell  with  a  weak  government, 
who  required  his  support.  It  is  true  he  was  heard  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council,  who  most  honorably  acquittei  him  of 
vCvery  charge  which  had  been  brought  against  him,  at  the  same 
time  recommending  that  he  should  not  return  to  Newfoundland  on 
the  ground  of  alleged  indiscretion,  but  refusing  to  inform  him  of 
any  one  fact  or  circumstance  constituting  such  indiscretion ;  and 
he  has  no  more  knowledge  than  the  reader  of  the  cause  of  hia 
removal,  except  that  O'Connell  urged  it  at  the  instance  of  the 
Roman  CathoHc  bishop. 

On  Mr.  Boulton's  return  to  Canada  in  1838,  he  again  represented 
Niagara,  and  subsequently  the  county  of  Norfolk  in  parliament, 
and  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  house.  Some 
time  since  he  retired  altogether  from  public  life,  and  now  quietly 
resides  at  Holland  house,  Toronto. 


JOHN  GALT,  Esq., 

A  British  author  of  some  distinction,  the  friend  of  Byron, 
and  other  distinguished  literary  celebrities,  and  the  fiither  of  the 
Honorable'A.  T.  Gait,  the  celebrated  minister  of  finance  of  Canada. 
He  was  bom  in  Irvine,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  2nd,  May  1779,  and 
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after  spending  some  years  in  mercantile  life,  he  began  to  study  law 
at  Lineoln's-Inn,  London,  bnt  in  1809,  set  out  on  a  tour  of  nearly 
three  years  in  Southern  Europe,  and  the  Mediterranean,  publishing 
the  results  of  his  observations  on  his  return,  in  two  books  of 
trayels.     He  sailed  from  Gibraltar  to  Malta,  with  Lord  Byron  and 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  in  the  Levant,  he  strove  to  introduce  British 
goods  into  the  continent,  by  way  of  Turkev,  in  deduce  of  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.     He  next  produced  a  volume  of  dramatic 
pieces,  which  was  followed  by  lives  of  Benjamin  West  and  Cardinal 
Woolsey,  a  tragedy  entitled  the  '^  Appeal"  acted  in  Edinburgh, 
for  a  few  nights,  and  the  "  Earthqwike/'  a  novel  in  three  volumes. 
These  works,  written  in  the  intervals  of  various  commercial  under- 
takings, made  some  impression  upon  the  public;  but  his  '<  Ayrshire 
LeffcUees"  which  appeared  in  successive  numbers  of  ^'  BtackwoocTs 
Magazine"  in  1820-21,  unexpectedly  turned  the  whole  popular 
tide  in  his  favor.     Within  the  next  three,  years  appeared  the 
**  Annals  of  the  Parish"  generally  esteemed  his  best  work,  written 
ten  or  twelve  years  before,  but  then  rejected  by  the  publishers ;  the 
*^  Provost "  which  he  preferred;  ih^  ^^  Steamboat "  ^^  Sir  Andrew 
Wylie,"  the  "Gathering  of  the  West,"  the  "Entair  "Ringham  Gil- 
haize,  the  "Spaewi/e,"  "RothUm"  and  the  "Last  of  the  Lairds,"  all 
novels  of  Scottish  life,  and  all  eminently  successful.     The  character 
of  Leddy  Grippyinin  the^^toiT'  was  a  special  favorite  with  Byron. 
It  was  in  1826,  that  he  came  to  Canada,  as  commissioner  of  the 
Canada  Land  Company,  an  association  in  which  he  took  great 
interest,  and  used  his  best  endeavors  to  advance  ;  and  it  may  be 
safely  said,  that  to  his  indefatigable  energy  and  ability,  may  be  in 
part  ascribed  the    present  high  position  the  company    enjoys. 
Indeed  we  know  of  hardly  any  one  who  did  so  much  for  it  as 
Mr.  Gait.     During  his  stay  in  Canada,  he  took  a  great  interest  in 
the  upper  province,  and  in  colonising  and  settling  it ;  and  the 
country  is  indebted  to  him  for  some  of  the  best  improvements 
both  on  land  and  water  it  possesses.     He  founded  the  town  of 
Q-uelph,  in  the  county  of  Wellington,  Canada  West;  and  the  town 
of  Gait,  is  named  after  him.      But  differences  having  arisen 
between  him  and  the  company,  he  resigned  his  position  in  its 
service,  and  returned  to  England  in  1829,  where  shortly  afterwards 
he  took  advantage  of  the  insolvent  debtors'  act     He  returned  to 
his  literary  labors  with  renewed  seat  and  energy,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  produced  a  number  of  works,  principally 
novels  and  miscellanies,  some  of  which  range  high  in  the  estimation 
of  literary  men,  and  belong  to  what  is  called  the  ^'standard'' 
series  of  English  literature.     The  "  Life  of  Lord  Byrora"  and  the 
^^  AutotAography  of  John  Gait"  (two  volumes)  appeared  in  1888,  and 
next  year  the  "Literary  Life  and  Miscellames  of  John  GaU"  (three 
volumes.)     Among  his  novels,  "Laurie  Todd"  which  appeared  in 
1830,  depicting  and  relating  his  experiences  in  the  new  world,  b 
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one  of  the  best  "  5^e  Sauthenan/'  ^^  Bogle  Corbet,''  ^^  Stmdejf 
Buxton,"  the  '' Member;' the  "Radical/'  '' Ehm  Erskiney"  and 
the  "  Lost  ChUd"  were  received  very  favorably. 

His  decease  occured  at  Greenock,  Scotland,  on  the  11th  April, 
1839.  He  died  after  fourteen  strokes  of  paralysis,  having  dictated 
compositions  long  after  loosing  the  use  of  every  limb.  The 
facility  with  which  he  wrote  is  attested  by  the  fact,  that  notwith- 
standing many  years  of  his  life  were  surrendered  to  business 
pursuits,  he  published  forty-four  works,  of  which  twenty-four  were 
novels,  many  in  three  volumes. 

He  was  a  most  estimable  gentleman,  and  liked  by  all  that  ever 
came  in  contact  with  him ;  his  conversation  rich,  sparkling  and 
witty,  made  him  generally  admired,  and  a  favorite  in  every  circle. 
His  business  capacities  were  great,  and  he  had  formed  some  of  the 
grandest  schemes  in  matters  of  trade  and  commerce,  appertaining 
to  England,  that  was  ever  known. 


Right  Hon.  Sir  JAMES  KEMPT,  G.C.B. 

Syb  James  Kempt  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  in  1765.  He  was 
the  son  of  Gavin  Kempt,  Esq.,  of  that  city,  and  of  Botley  Hill, 
near  Southampton,  by  a  daughter  of  Alexander  Walker,  Esq.,  of 
Edinburgh.  He  entered  the  army  as  ensign  in  the  101st  Foot, 
March  81,  1788 ;  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  on  the  18th  August, 
1784,  and  placed  on  half-pay  at  the  reduction  of  the  regiment  in 
the  same  year.  On  the  80th  May,  1794,  he  was  appointed  cap- 
tain in  the  118th  Foot,  which  regiment  he  assisted  in  raising,  and 
served  with  it  in  Ireland ;  and  on  the  18th  September,  in  the  same 
year,  he  was  promoted  to  be  major  of  that  corps.  From  June,  1796, 
to  February;^  1797,  he  served  as  inspecting  field-officer  of  the  recruit^ 
ing  service  in  Scotland ;  and  at  the  close  of  that  period  he  was 
appointed  aide-de-camp  to  General  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  then 
commanding  the  forces  in  that  country.  In  the  same  year  he 
accompanied  Sir  Ralph  on  the  expedition  to  Holland,  where  he 
was  present  in  several  actions,  and  returning  with  the  despatches 
announcing  the  victory  at  the  Holder,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel  August  28,  1799.  In  June,  1800,  he  accom- 
panied Sir  Ralph  to  the  Mediterranean,  as  military  secretary,  as 
well  as  aide-de-camp,  and  he  continued  with  him  until  his  death 
at  Alexandria.     He  then  served  in  the  same  situation  with  his 
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sttccesflor,  Lord  Hutchinson,  and  was  present  in  all  the  battles  in 
Egypt,  and  at  the  capture  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria. 

In  April,  1803,  he  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Sir  David 
Dundas ;  on  the  9th  July  following  to  a  majority  in  the  66th ;  and 
OB  the  28rd  of  the  same  month,  to  alieutenantKsolonelcy  in  the  8 1st. 

In  1805^  he  embarked  with  his  regiment  at  Plymouth,  and  went 
to  the  Mediterranean,  under  Sir  James  Craig.  In  the  expedition 
to  Naples,  he  commanded  a  battalion  of  light  infantry.  In  1806' 
be  went  to  Calabria,  and  commanded  the  light  brigade  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Maida. 

In  November,  1807,  he  was  appointed  quarter-master-general  of 
the  forces  in  North  America. 

On  the  8th  March,  1809,  he  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  the 
king,  with  the  rank  of  colonel. 

On  the  4th  November,  1811,  he  received  the  local  rank  of  major- 
general  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  At  the  siege  of  BadajoE,  he  com- 
manded the  attack  on  Fort  Picurina,  and  the  brigade  which  led 
the  attack  and  carried  the  castle  of  Badajoz  by  escalade,  when  he 
was  severely  wounded.  He  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  lieht 
division  at  Vittoria,  the  attack  on  the  heights  of  Tera,  at  Nivelle, 
Nive,  Orthes,  Toulouse,  and  in  several  other  minor  engagements. 

He  attained  the  rank  of  major-general  in  the  army,  January  1, 
1812.  On  the  4th  November,  1813,  he  was  appointed  colonel 
commandant  in  the  60th  foot  He  subsequently  served  on  the 
staff  in  America,  and  in  Flanders,  where  he  commanded  the  8th 
British  brigade  in  the  dth  division,  consisting  of  the  28th,  32nd, 
79th,  and  96th  regiments.  At  the  enlargement  of  the  order  of 
the  Bath,  in  January,  1815,  he  was  nominated  a  knight  commander ; 
and  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  in  which  he  was  severely 
wounded,  he  was  promoted  tq  be  a  grand  cross,  in  the  place  of  Sir 
Thomas  Picton,  who  was  killed  on  the  same  glorious  field.  His 
services  were  also  acknowledged  by  the  allied  sovereigns  of  Austria, 
Russia,  and  the  Netherlands,  by  their  respective  orders  of  Maria 
Theresa,  St.  Qeorge  of  the  third  class,  and  Wilhelm  of  the  third 
class.  He  was  nominated  a  grand  cross  of  the  Hanoverian  Quel- 
phic  order  in  1816. 

Sir  James  Kempt  was  next  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of 
Fort  William;  from  which  he  was  removed  to  act  in  the  like  capa- 
city at  Portsmouth,  on  the  12th  August,  1819.  On  the  12th  July 
in  the  same  year  he  was  moved  to  the  command  of  the  81st  Foot. 
In  192^  he  succeeded  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie  as  governor  of  Nova 
Scotia ;  and  on  the  10th  July,  1828,  he  followed  the  same  noble- 
man in  the  government  of  Canada,  which  he  held  for  more  than 
two  years.  When  he  arrived  at  Quebec,  he  found  the  country 
in  a  state  bordering  on  rebellion.  The  legislature  and  executive 
bmng  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other ;  but  after  he  had  held  the 
government  for  two  months,  these  feuds  subsided,  and  he  left  it  in 
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perfect  tmnqniDity,  and  to  the  regret  of  all.  On  his  departure  be 
was  presented  with  complimentary  addresses  by  all  tne  public 
bodies. 

Immediately  on  his  return  to  Eneland  from  Canada,  Sir  James 
Kempt  was  appointed  master-generiu  of  the  ordoiance,  on  the  30th 
November,  1880 ;  the  office  of  lientenant-eeneral  of  the  ordnance 
being  thereupon  abolished.  On  this  occasion  he  was  svom  in  a 
privy  councillor ;  and  he  continued  master^eneral  until  December, 
1834. 

Sir  James  Kempt  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-gene!ral  in  the 
army  on  the  27th  May,  1825 ;  and  the  full  rank  of  eenenJ  on  the 
28rd  November,  1841.  He  was  removed  to  the  cdcnelcy  of  the 
40th  Foot  on  the  8th  January,  1829;  to  that  of  the  2nd  Foot  on  the 
23rd  December,  1834;  and  to  that  of  the  1st  Royals  on  the  7th 
Ai^t,  1846. 

He  died  at  London,  England,  on  the  20th  December,  ]  855. 


Hon.  J.  H.  DUNN. 

Mr.  Dunn  came  to  this  countnr  in  1820,  having  been  appointed 
receiver-general  and  a  member  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Councils  of  Upper  Canada,  which  offices  he  held  until  the  union  of 
the  provinces.  He  died  in  London,  England,  on  the  2l8t  April, 
1854. 


Hon.  and  Rev.  ALEX.  McDONELL,  D.D. 

The  subject  of  our  present  memoir  was  born  at  G^len  Urquhart, 
on  the  borders  of  Lochness,  Scotland,  in  the  1769.  He  was  ofthe 
family  of  Glengarry,  and  manifested,  from  his  earliest  years,  that 
deep  and  abiding  attachment  to  his  countrymen  for  which  he  was, 
through  life  proverbial.  The  heroic  highlanders,  who  had  left 
the  States  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  who  fought  their  way 
to  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence— enduring  every  oonoeivable 
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horror  from  hunger,  thirsty  weather,  want  of  sleep,  and  fiitigue — 
settled  ia  various  parts  of  the  frontier  of  Upper  Canada,  then  a 
dense  and  unthreaded  forest-  They  took  up  their  abode  on  the 
Niagara  frontier,  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  on  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  called  the  John-town  District,  and  in  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict, in  the  counties  of  Glengarry  and  Stormont.  These  virtuous 
royalists,  having  succeeded  in  their  formidable  undertaking,  wrote 
to  their  suffering  kindred  at  home ;  and  many  voluntarily  joined 
them,  on  account  of  the  statements  which  they  were  receiving  from 
time  to  time.  Between  the  years  1780  and  1790,  consolidation  of 
the  small  &nns  took  place  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  to  a  great 
extent,  causing  incredible  distress  to  the  dispossessed  tenants. 
Owing  to  the  restrictions  then  existing  to  emigration,  the  virtuous 
bishop  obtained  occupation  for  these  men,  to  the  number  of  nearly 
a  thousand,  in  the  manufactories  at  Glasgow,  accompan^ng  them 
himself  as  their  chaplain  and  guide.  Not  long  afler  this,  from  the 
depressed  state  of  trade,  these  men  were  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  the  bishop  then  gave  proof  of  that  innate  and  intense 
loyalty  which  he  so  oflen  exerted  in  afler-life.  He  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  king  to  raise  a  Catholic  regiment,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  chaphdn,  and  which  was  the  first  raised  in  the  British 
dominions  since  the  period  of  the  reformation.  In  1798,  this 
regiment  performed  most  efficient  service  in  Ireland  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion :  on  the  one  hand,  firmly  maintaining  the 
rights  of  the  Crown ;  on  the  other,  restraining  the  excesses  of  a 
fauatic  yeomaniy.  By  their  combined  loyalty,  good  feeling,  and 
prudence,  they  succeeded  in  inducing  the  terrified  inhabitants  to 
return  to  their  habitations  and  occupations ;  restoring  harmony, 
tranquillity,  an  d  peace.  During  the  short  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802, 
this  regiment  was  bisbanded,  and  again  were  these  intrepid  high- 
landers  once  more  reduced  to  want.  It  then  occurred  to  the  bishop 
how  desirable  it  would  be  to  obtain  land  for  their  settlement  in 
Canada^  where  so  many  of  their  brethren  had  already  secured  their 
independence;  accordingly,  he  made  a  representation  to  the  premier, 
Lord  Sidmouth,  then  Mr.  Addington,  who,  feeling  great  admiration 
of  these -noble  but  suffering  men,  offered  the  most  tempting  condi- 
tions to  induce  them  to  go  to  Trinidad,  just  then  ceded  by  Spain 
to  the  British  Crown.  The  objection  Mr.  Addington  had  to  their 
settlement  in  Canada,  was  the  apprehension  that  the  British  ffovern- 
mcnt  held  th^  colony  by  a  slender  tie.  Disregarding  equally  the 
apprehensions  of  Mr.  Addiogton,  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
British  sway  in  Canada,  and  the  splendid  offer  of  land,  and  slaves, 
&c.,  &c.,  in  Trinidad,  the  bishop  at  once  declined  taking  them  to  a 
colony  with  a  climate  so  unsuited  to  the  highlanders  as  that  of 
Trinidad.  Again  and  again  did  he  urge  the  measure  of  emigra- 
tion to  Canada ;  and  at  length  succeeded,  in  1803,  in  obtaining 
for  ew^j  one  of  the  late  Glengarry  regiment  who  chose  to  go  to 
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Canada,  a  ^ant  of  200  acres  of  land.  Difficulties,  discouragemeiitSy 
and  impediments  met  him  at  erenr  step ;  at  length,  daring  the 
years  1803  and  1804,  he  succeeded  in  his  object,  and  planted  on 
that  soil  a  population  who  have  become  independent,  and  who  have 
defended  the  British  power  against  inward  assault  and  outward 
aggression.  The  bishop  by  his  perseverance  succeeded  in  obtaining 
for  his  settlers  patent  deeds  for  160,000  acres  of  land.  When  the 
United  States  declared  war  againt  Great  Britain  in  1811 — although 
the  British  governmeDt  were  ftilly  occupied  in  Europe- — and 
the  Americans  vainly  imagined  that  the  conquest  of  Canada  was 
most  easy  of  execution;  when,  Dr.  Eustis,  the  secretary  of 
*  war  of  the  United  States,  said :  ^'  We  can  take  the  Canadas 
without  soldiers;  we  have  only  to  send  officers  into  the  pro- 
vinces, and  the  people,  (two-thirds  of  them  American  settlers,) 
disaffected  towards  their  own  government,  will  rally  round 
our  standard ;" — and  when  Mr.  Henry  Clay  said,  "  It  is  quite 
absurd  to  suppose  that  we  shall  not  succeed  in  our  enterprise 
against  the  enemy's  provinces.  Wp  have  the  Canadas  as  much 
under  our  command  as  Great  Britain  has  the  ocean;  and  the  way 
to  conquer  her  on  the  ocean,  is  to  driv^  her  from  the  land.  I  am 
not  for  stopping  at  Quebec,  or  any  where  else;  but  I  would  take  the 
whole  continent  from  them,  and  ask  them  no  favors.  Her  fleets 
cannot  rendezvous  at  Halifax  as  now;  and  having  no  place  of 
resort  in  the  *north,  cannot  infest  our  coast  as  they  have  lately 
done.  It  is  as  easy  to  conquer  them  on  land,  as  their  whole  navy 
would  conquer  ours  on  the  ocean.  We  must  take  the  continent 
from  them :  I  wish  never  to  see  a  peace  till  we  do.  God  has  given 
us  the  power  and  the  means — ^we  are  criminal  if  we  do  not  use  them. 
If  we  get  the  continent,  she  must  allow  us  the  freedom  of  the  sea.'' 
Entertaining  these  principles,  and  acting  on  these  convictions, 
Canada  was  invaded ;  the  bishop,  then  Mr.  McDonell,  formed  a 
Glengarry  fencible  regiment,  which,  with  the  two  militia  regiments 
raised  in  the  eastern  district,  consisting  principally  of  Scotchmen, 
were  inspirited  by  the  presence  and  counsel  of  the  venerable  subject 
of  our  memoir,  who  accompanied  them  to  the  field  of  action,  and 
who,  not  only  defended  their  own  shores,  but  carried  war  into  the 
enemy's  country,  and  succeeded,  after  a  desperate  battle,  in  taking 
the  important  post  of  Ogdensburgh,  with  a  quantity  of  artillery, 
ammunition  and  other  stores.  For  these,  and  other  eminent 
services,  rendered  to  the  government,  Earl  Bathurst^  secretary  of 
state  to  the  colonies,  suggested  that  Mr.  McDonell,  who  was  to  be 
consecrated  bishop,  should  be  a  diocesan  bishop,  and  consented  that 
his  title  should  be  that  of  Kingston,  to  which  was  also  added  & 
salary  of  £400,  afterwards  augmented  to  £600  per  annum. 

Thus  was  this  virtuous  ecclesiastic  rewarded ;  first  made  the  first 
Catholic  chaplain  since  the  reformation ;  secondly,  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Prince  Regent  for  his  efficient  services ;  and  thirdly, 
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oonseerated  first  diocesan  Catholic  bishop  in  the  British  dominions 
flince  the  reformation.  His  consecration  took  place  at  Montreal^  in 
1826.  By  Tirtne  of  authority  vested  in  him,  he  established  a 
Highland  Society  in  Upper  Canada,  and  was  elected  president  of 
it.  Seeing  the  indispensable  necessity  of  encouraging  a  large  and 
systematic  emigration  from  the  Highlands,  as  a  measure  of  relief 
to  his  suffering  feUow-countrymen  in  Scotland,  and,  as  a  security 
and  benefit  to  his  fellow-countrymen  in  Canada;  and,  being  also  desi- 
rous of  establishing  a  college  for  the  domestic  education  of  the 
priesthood  in  that  province,  and  having  some  arrangements  to  make 
respecting  the  future  government  of  his  diocese,  he  went  to  Eng- 
land in  1889,  with  his  nephew;  having  secured  the  assistance 
and  co-operation  of  his  friend  and  companion,  Br.  Rolph  of 
Ancaster,  in  the  promotion  of  a  scheme  of  emigration.  He  arriv- 
ed at  Liverpool  on  the  Ist  of  August,  and  having  proceeded  to 
London,  where  he  remained  on  business  a  few  weeks,  he  visited 
the  romantic  glens  of  his  nativity  and  childhood ;  was  present  at 
the  great  northern  meeting  and  cattle-show  at  Inverness,  in  Octo- 
ber, and  then  crossed  over  to  Ireland.  Between  Clonmell  and 
Waterford  he  took  a  severe  cold,  which  laid  him  up  some  weeks  at 
Carlow  and  Clongowes  Wood,  and  afterwards  at  Bublin.  Having 
recovered  sufficiently  to  pay  a  visit  to  that  warm-hearted,  excel- 
lent, and  most  hospitable  nobleman,  the  late  Earl  Qosford,  at  his 
mansion,  county  Armagh,  he  was  so  recruited  that  he  re-crossed  to 
Scotland  from  Belfast,  and  was  on  his  way  to  London,  to  concert 
measures  for  the  promotion  of  emigration  from  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland. 

Dr.  Rolph  having  attended  the  great  meeting  of  noDlemen 
and  proprietors  at  the  Hopetown  Room,  Edinburgh,  on  January 
10th,  1840,  at  which  the  measure  was  to  be  discussed.  He  reached 
the  house  of  his  former  schoolfellow,  the  Rev.  Mr.Reed,  at  Dumfries, 
on  the  11th,  intending  to  remain  there  a  few  days,  to  recruit  before 
starting  for  London.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  he  awoke, 
ezpresflHsd  himself  chilly,  and  immediately  expired.  He  was  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age.  In  eveiy  relation  of  life,  as  subject,  prelate, 
relative,  and  friend,  he  was  a  model  of  everything  valuable.  To  his 
sovereign  he  brought  the  warm  and  hearty  homage  of  a  sincere, 
enthusiastic,  unconditional  allegiance,  and  the  most  invincible, 
uncompromising  loyalty;  as  prelate,  he  was  kind,  attentive,  and 
devoted  to  the  interests,  welfare  and  happiness  of  his  clergy;  as  a 
relative,  his  attachment  was  unbounded,  and  his  death  created 
an  aching  void  to  hundreds  of  sorrowing  relatives,  whom  he  coun- 
selled by  his  advice,  assisted  with  his  means,  and  protected  by  his 
influence ;  as  a  friend,  he  was  sincere,  enthusiastic,  and  unchang- 
ing in  his  attachments.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  liberality  of  his 
views  and  the  inexpressible  benignity  of  disposition,  thatall  creeds 
and  classes  united  in  admiration  of  his  character,  respect  for  him, 
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and  congregated  together  to  bid  him  fiurewell,  as  he  left  the  ehoree 
of  the  St.  Lawrence;  on  that  voyage  which  proved  bnt  the  prelude 
to  that  long  and  last  one,  from  which  there  is  no  return. 


EARL  OP  SELKIRK. 

Thb  Eight  Honorable  Thomas,  Earl  of  Selkirk,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  bom  in  1774,  died 
at  Pan,  in  the  South  of  France,  where  he  was  buried  on  the  8th 
of  April,  1820.  He  was  the  youngest  of  five  sons  (all  of  whom 
attained  to  manhood)  of  Dunbar,  4th  Earl  of  Selkirk,  who  died  in 
1799.  In  the  latter  end  of  1807,  he  married  Jane,  ^ughter  of 
James  Wedderbum  Colville,  Esquire,  by  whom  he  left  one  son,  who 
became  Earl  of  Selkirk,  bom  in  1809,  and  two  daughters.  Her 
ladyship  accompanied  the  earl  to  North  America,  and  afterwards 
to  France,  and  continued  with  painful  and  unwearied  assiduity  to 
administer,  till  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  those  kind  and  soothing 
attentions  which  wealth  can  neither  purchase  nor  reward. 

Few  men  were  possessed  of  higher  powers  of  mind,  or  capable  of 
applying  them  with  more  indefatigable  perseverance.  His  "  Treatise 
on  Emigration"  has  long  been  considered  as  a  standard  work,  and  as 
having  exhausted  one  of  the  most  difficult  subjects  in  the  science 
of  political  economy.  His  lordship  was  also  advantageously  known 
to  the  public  as  the  author  of  some  other  literary  productions,  all 
of  them  remarkable  for  the  enlargement  and  liberality  of  their 
views,  the  luminous  perspicuity  of  their  statements,  and  that  severe 
and  patient  spirit  of  induction  which  delights  in  the  pursuit,  and  is 
generally  successful  in  the  discovery  of  truth. 

His  gentle  and  condescending  manners  wound  themselves  round 
the  hearts  of  those  admitted  to  his  society,  and  conciliated  an  at- 
tachment which  every  fresh  interview  served  to  confirm.  With 
those  connected  with  him  by  the  ties  of  kindred,  and  the  sweet 
relations  of  domestic  society,  his  lordship  lived  in  terms  of  the  most 
affectionate  endearment.  Indeed,  seldom  had  there  existed  a 
family,  the  members  of  which  were  more  tenderly  attached  to  each 
other  than  that  of  which  his  lordship  was  the  head  ;  and  few  families 
experienced  a  more  severe  succession  of  those  trials,  by  which  the 
Almighty  chastens  the  hearts  and  disciplines  the  virtues  of  his 
creatures. 

His  lordship  was  eminently  exemplary  in  the  discharge  of  every 
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Boeial  uh)  private  duty.  He  was  a  considerate  and  indulgent  land- 
lord, a  kind  and  graoions  master ;  to  the  poor  a  generous  bene- 
factor, and  of  every  public  improvement  a  judicious  and  liberal 
patron. 

Tbe  latter  years  of  the  life  of  this  true  nobleman  were  employed 
in  the  establishment  of  an  extensive  colony  in  the  western  parts 
of  Canada  which  has  since  risen  to  the  important  settlements  of 
Red  River,  &c.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  mvorite  object,  he  had 
enoounter^  obstacles  of  the  most  unexpected  and  formidable  cha- 
racter. With  the^e,  however,  he  was  admirably  qualified  to  con- 
tend; as,  to  the  counsels  of  an  enlightened  philosophy,  and  an 
immoveable  firmness  of  purpose,  he  added  the  most  complete  habits 
of  business  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  affairs.  The  obstructions  he 
met  with  served  only  to  stimulate  him  to  increased  exertion,  and 
after  an  arduous  struggle  with  a  powerful  confederacy,  which  had 
arrayed  itself  against  him,  and  which  would  long  ere  his  death  have 
subdued  any  other  adversary,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  know,  that 
he  had  finally  succeeded  in  founding  an  industrious  and  thriving 
community.  It  has  now  struck  deep  root  in  the  soil ;  and  is  com- 
petent, from  its  own  internal  resources,  to  perpetuate  itself,  and  to 
extend  the  blessings  of  civilisation  to  those  remote  and  boundless 
regions. 

His  lordship,  besides  his  work  on  emigration,  published  a  pam- 
phlet on  the  Scottish  Peerage,  and  the  following  tracts : — <'  Speech 
in  the  Home  of  Tjord^y  Avgu9t  10,  1807,  on  the  defence  of  the 
Cowntry"  8vo ;  "  Obtervatwru  ou  the  present  state  of  the  High- 
landsy'*  8vo,  1805,  2nd  edit.  1806;  "  On  the  necessity  of  a  more 
effectual  system  of  national  defence"  8vo.  1808;  "Jl  h'tter  to  John 
Oartwright,  Esquire,  on  parliamentary  reform.*'  8vo. 


MAJOiWlENERAL  DUNN. 

Majob-Oeneral  William  Dunk,  a  son  of  the  late  Honorable 
Thomas  Dunn,  of  Lower  Canada,  and  a  native  Canadian. 

He  entered  the  army  on  the  22nd  December,  1803,  and  by  1857, 
had  risen  to  the  rank  he  holds,  when  he  retired  upon  full  pay,  and 
resides  in  England.  He  has  seen  a  great  deal  of  active  and 
arduous  service,  beginning  in  1805,  he  served  the  campaign  in  Italy; 
battle  of  Maida,  and  capture  of  Scylla  Castle,  in  1806,  expedition 
to  Egypt,  in  1807,  including  the  attack  on  Alexandria  and  Rosetta, 
sad  bokle  of  Bl  Hamet,  mere  he  was  taken  prisoner,  but  soon 
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ftfter  being  exchanged,  he  took  part  in  the  defence  of  Scylb  Caatlci 
in  1808.  He  went  through  the  Peninsula  campaigns  of  1810-11^ 
including  the  operations  before  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  operations 
between  the  Agnada  and  Almeidia^  battles  of  the  Coa,  Buasco,  and 
Albnhera,  and  the  actions  at  UsaqrCy  and  Aldea  de  Ponte,  at  which 
last  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  groin,  by  a  musket  ball,  which 
remains  uneztracted.  Major-Genend  Dunn,  also  served  in  1814  in 
his  native  Country  during  the  American  war,  including  the  taking 
of  Moose  Island,  and  occupation  of  Castine.  He  has  the  war 
medal,  with  three  clasps,  for  Maida,  Buasco,  and  Albuhera. 


COMMANDER  ALLETN,  R.N. 

KiOHABD  Israel  Alleyn,  father  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Alleyn, 
provincial  secretary,  (a  notice  of  whom  appears  in  this  book,  and 
which  see  for  lineage  of  family,  &c.,)  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  having 
been  bom  in  the  county  Cork,  in  the  year  1782.  He  entered 
the  navy,  in  October,  1795,  as  first  class  volunteer,  on  board  the 
Jdarlboravgh,  seventy-four,  Captains  Henry  Nichols,  and  Joseph 
Ellison,  on  the  channel  station,  where,  and  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  West  Indies,  he  afterwards  served,  as  midshipman  in  the 
Boadicea^  thirty-eight,  Captain  Richard  Goodwin  Heats ;  (JormorafU 
twenty-four,  Captain  Honorable  Courtney  Boyle;  HaerUmy  and 
Africaine.y  both  commanded  by  Captain  George  Burlton ;  Texd^ 
sixty-four,  Captain  Richard  Incledon ;  and  Tin^aire^  ninety-eight, 
flag-ship  of  Rear- Admiral  George  Campbell;  and  the  Speedy^ 
commanded  by  Lord  Cechrane.  While  in  the  Cormoranty  he  was 
wrecked,  we  believe,  off  Bamietta,  on  the  Egyptian  coast,  20th  May, 
1800.  On  23rd  June,  1802,  he  became  acting-lieutenant  of  the 
Syren  frigate.  Captain  John  Wentworth  Lonng;  and,  on  the 
paying  off  of  that  vessel,  was  confirmed,  by  commission,  dated  13th 
October,  in  the  same  year.  His  subsequent  appointments  were, 
on  the  Home  and  North  American  stations,  to  UEgyptienne^  forty- 
four,  Captains  Hon.  Charles  Elphinstone  Fleeming,  and  Hon. 
Charles  Paget ;  Crescent,  thirty-six.  Captain  James  Carthen ;  Endy- 
mionf  forty,  Captains  Hon.  Thomas  Bladen  Capel,  and  Sir  William 
Bolton ;  Abercrambyf  seventy-four.  Captain  William  Charles  Fahie  ; 
the  Endymion  and  Botspiary  thirty-siz,  Captain  Hon.  Josceline 
Percy.  Mr.  Alleyn  was  in  Sir  R.  Calder's  action,  off  Cape  Finis- 
terre  in  July  1805.  He  served  for  several  years  as  first-lieutenant, 
previously  to  which,  on  the  evening  of  8th  March,  1806,  he  had  corn- 
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manded  the  boats  of  UEgyptienncy  in  oonjnnotion  with  Lieutenant 
Philip  Oofiby  Handfield,  at  the  cutting  out,  tinder  an  incessant 
fire  ftt)m  two  batteries,  of  the  French  frigate-bnilt  privateer  L'Alcide, 
pierced  for  thirty-four  guns,  and  moored  to  the  beach,  in  the 
harbor  of  Muros,  in  Spain.  Having  been  unemployed  since  June, 
1814,  at  which  period  he  invalided  from  the  Hottpury  Mr.  Alleyn 
accepted  the  ranx  he  now  holds,  20th  April,  1836. 

He  is  deputy  master  of  the  Trinity  House,  Quebec,  and  is  the 
representative  of  Edward  Alleyn,  founder  of  Dulurch  College. 


Hon.  JACOB  ^MILIUS  IRVING,  M.L.C. 

A  MEMBER  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  this  province.  Mr. 
Irving  was  bom  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on  the  29th  Janu- 
ary, 1797.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Jacob  ^milius  Irving, 
Esquire,  of  Ironshore,  Jamaica,  and  of  Liverpool,  who  was  the 
nephew  of  the  Colonel  P.  M.  Irving,  mentioned  elsewhere. 

He  entered  the  13th  Light  Dragoons  at  an  early  age,  and  served 
with  that  regiment  through  the  Waterloo  campaign,  having  been 
wounded  in  the  action  of  the  18th  of  June,  1815.  On  his  return 
to  England,  he  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  town  of 
Liverpool,  for  pliant  conduct  and  services  during  the  war. 

On  the  10th  December,  1821,  he  married  Catherine  Diana, 
daughter  of  Sir  Jere  Homfray  of  Landaff  House,  Glamorganshire,  by 
whom  (who  died  23rd  January,  1858)  he  leil  issue  a  family,  one 
of  whom  is  M,  Irving,  Esq.,  barrister-at-law,  of  Hamilton,  U.  W. 

In  1834,  he  emigrated  to  Upper  Canada,  and,  in  1837,  aided  in 
suppressing  the  rebellion  on  the  Niagara  frontier.  Upon  the 
introduction  of  the  municipal  system,  when  the  office  of  warden 
was  an  appointment  by  the  Crown,  he  was  selected  as  first  warden 
for  the  district  of  Simcoe. 

In  1843,  he  was  called  to  the  Legislative  Council,  and  as  a 
prominent  member  of  the  liberal  party,  warmly  supported  the 
JDaldwin-Lafontaine  party,  in  their  struggle  with  Lord  Metcalfe. 
He  died  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  on  the  7th  October,  1856. 
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Hon.  colonel  WELLS. 

LiJSUTENANT-OoLONXL  JosEPH  WsLLs;  born  in  1757 ;  died  at 
Dayenport,  near  TorontO|  G.  W.,  in  1853.  He  entered  the  army 
in  January,  1798,  by  purchase,  in  the  Scotch  Brigade.  In  Maroa 
following,  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the  43rd,  joined 
them  in  the  West  Indies  in  1800,  and  on  their  return  home,  was 
appointed  adjutant.  In  1804  he  purchased  his  company;  he 
obtained,  in  1811,  his  majority^  and  in  1814,  a  lieutenant-colonelcy. 
In  1815,  consequent  on  all  second  battalions  being  about  to  be 
reduced,  he  exchanged  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pearson,  as  inspec- 
ting field  officer  in  Canada,  but,  to  his  great  mortification,  six 
months  afterwards,  was  placed  on  half  ^y.  He  held  a  seat  in  the 
Legislatiye  Council,  preyious  to  the  union. 


CAPTAIN  ECCLES. 

Captain  Eccles  resided  in  Toronto  for  many  years,  and  was 
highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  as  an  upright  and  indepen- 
dent citizen  and  a  warm  hearted  friend.  Captain  Eccles  was  born  in 
1776,  and  entered  the  army  in  1802  as  ensign  in  the  61st  Regiment. 
He  was  with  Wellington  through  the  entire  Peninsular  campaign, 
and  losing  his  arm  in  the  battlefield,  he  retired  on  his  hard-earned 
laurels,  and  settled  down  in  Wales,  where  he  married.  In  1830, 
Captain  Eccles  remoyed  to  Somersetshire,  near  the  city  of  Bath, 
ana  in  1835  emigrated  with  his  family  to  Canada ;  he  resided  in 
Niagara  from  1835  to  1841,  when  he  remoyed  to  the  city  of 
Toronto. 

Captain  Eccles  took  an  actiye  interest  in  political  matters,  on 
the  liberal  side.  In  the  great  reform  bill  moyement  of  1832,  he 
was  chairman  of  Mr.  Brigstock's  election  committee  in  the  famous 
contest  for  domersetohire,  when  his  candidate  was  triumphantly 
returned.  In  <<  the  troubles  of  1837,"  he  commanded  a  regiment 
of  yolunteers,  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  on  the  **  loyal  side."  On 
the  arriyal  of  Lord  Durham  in  Canada,  Captain  Eccles  was  sent 
for  and  consulted  as  to  the  most  fitting  measures  of  redress,  and  we 
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believe  lie  contributed  largely  to  the  material  of  Lord  Durham's 
famous  report.  In  the  various  parliamentary  elections  for 
Toronto,  Captain  Ecoles  took  an  actave  share^  and  his  great  age 
did  not  prevent  his  being  chairman  of  Mr.  Brown's  committee  in  the 
well  contested  election.between  that  gentleman  and  the  Honorable 
J.  H.  Cameron,  Q.  C.,  in  1858.  He  was  also  chairman  and  spokes- 
man of  the  committee  of  citizens  who,  a  few  weeks  previous  to  his 
death,  presented  an  address  to  the  governor-general,  Sir  E.  W. 
Head,  signed  by  nearly  4,000  of  the  people  of  Toronto,  praying 
for  a  change  of  ministry,  and  his  eloquent  speech  on  the  occasion 
will  be  long  remembered.  His  death  occurred  late  in  the  year  of 
1858. 

Captain  Eccles  left  a  widow  and  a  numerous  family,  amone 
whom  are  Mr.  Henry  Ecoles,  the  eminent  Queen's  counsel,  and 
Mr.  William  Eccles,  barrister,  of  St.  Catharines. 


Hon.  JAMES  BABY. 

James  Babt  was  born  at  Detroit,  in  1762.  His  family  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  in  the  colony,  and  it  is  noble.  His  father  had 
removed  from  Lower  Canada  to  the  neighborhood  of  Detroit 
before  the  conquest  of  Quebec,  where  in  addition  to  the  cultiva- 
tion oi  lands,  he  was  connected  with  ihe  fur  trade,  at  that  time 
and  for  many  years  after,  the  great  staple  of  the  country.  James 
was  educated  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Seminary  at  Quebec,  and 
returned  to  the  paternal  roof  soon  after  the  peace  of  1783.  The 
family  had  ever  been  distinguished  (and  indeed,  all  the  higher 
French  &milies)  for  their  adherence  to  the  British  Crown ;  and  to 
this  more  than  any  other  cause,  are  we  to  attribute  the  conduct  of 
the  province  of  Quebec  during  the  American  war.  Being  a  great 
favorite  with  his  &ther,  James  was  permitted  to  make  an  excur- 
sion to  Europe,  before  engaging  steadily  in  business;  and  after 
spending  some  time,  principally  in  England,  he  rejoined  his  family. 

Unfortunately  the  limits  assigned  by  treaty  to  the  United  States, 
embraced  within  it  the  larger  portion  of  his  father's  property  ]  and 
the  family  attachment  to  the  British  government  being  well 
known,  they  were  looked  upon  with  little  favor  by  the  American 
population,  and  found  it  necessary,  after  much  loss  and  disappoint- 
ment, to  remove  to  the  north  side  of  the  river  Detroit,  which  oon- 
stitutfis  the  boundary  of  Upper  Canada.    When  the  p^vince  of 
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Qnebeo  was  divided  into  two  distinct  governments,  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  the  subject  of  tbis  notice  became  an  executive 
and  legislative  councillor  of  tbe  former,  and  continued  in  the 
regular  and  efficient  discharge  of  the  high  and  important  duties  of 
these  eminent  stations  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  England,  he  became  extensively  con- 
cerned in  the  fur  trade,  and  other  commercial  pursuits ;  but  war 
with  the  United  States  having  broken  out,  all  business  was  sud- 
denly and  completely  stopped  by  a  hostile  invasion.  Previous  to 
this,  he  had  experienced  very  serious  losses  in  his  commercial 
dealings,  and  also  in  the  erection  of  mills  on  the  property  still 
retain^  within  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  and  was 
endeavoring  to  make  such  arrangements  as  would  relieve  him 
from  all  such  difficulties,  and  enable  him  to  attend  to  his  farm  and 
orchard,  and  his  promising  family.  The  sudden  war,  and  the  ca- 
lamities which  it  occasioned  him,  were  not  the  only  evils  which 
befel  him.  Abouf  the  same  time  he  lost  an  affectionate  wife, 
leaving  five  sons  and  one  daughter,  all  very  young. 

To  this  lady,  a  woman  of  excellent  name,  unblemished  worth, 
and  attentive  to  every  conjugal  and  domestic  duty,  he  had  been 
married  several  years,  and  in  her  society  had  enjoyed  the  greatest 
happiness.  Her  death  gave  him  a  great  shock;  nor  did  he  perhaps 
ever  wholly  recover  from  the  blow,  for  there  were  moments  when 
he  felt  the  loss,  even  to  the  last,  most  deeply,  and  he  never  mar- 
ried again.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Babv  appeared  to  blast  his  hopes, 
and  derange  his  purposes,  and  to  throw  him  as  it  were  adrift  on 
the  ocean  of  life. 

The  commencement  of  the  war  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  him 
under  his  heavy  boreavement,  for  he  was  immediately  called  to 
active  service.  He  commanded  the  militia  of  the  western  district, 
and  performed  many  services  highly  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  the  province.  The  people  were  anxious  to  win  his  favor;  they 
had  the  most  unlimited  confidence  in  his  judgment,  and  at  his 
request  their  provisions,  their,  cattle,  and  personal  services  were 
ever  ready  to  support  the  king's  forces  in  making  head  against 
the  enemy.  When  it  was  in  contemplation  to  withdraw  the  troops 
from  the  western  part  of  the  province,  he  sent  his  children  to 
Quebec ;  and  when  this  event  took  place,  he  found  his  health  so 
much  impaired  by  fatigue  and  privation,  and  the  grief  which  still 
consumed  him,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  advice  of 
his  physicians,  and  to  retire  to  Lower  Canada.  There  he  remained 
with  his  children  till  the  re-establishment  of  peace,  but  not  in  the 
enjovment  of  health,  nor  was  it  till  after  he  had  been  some  time  at 
Sandwich  that  his  strength  and  energy  returned. 

His  merits  had  been  so  conspicuous  during  the  war — ^his  services 
so  disinterested — ^his  losses  and  privation  so  great,  that  government 
was  anxious  to  confer  upon  him  some  mark  of  approbation,  and 
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knowing  tbat  his  means  had  been  much  impaired  by  the  saoriflces 
he  had  made,  it  was  determined  to  confer  upon  him  the  first  office 
that  became  vacant^  if  worthy  of  his  acceptance.  As  if  to  meet 
these  views,  the  office  of  inspector-general,  a  place  of  great 
responsibility,  was  in  a  short  time  at  the  disposal  of  government, 
and  was  immediately  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Baby.  The  last  seven- 
teen years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  York,  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  this  office,  and  never  was  there  the  slightest  shadow  of 
compliant — ^a  fact,  the  more  remarkable,  as  he  had  to  check  every 
other  office  in  the  province,  and  to  pronoance  in  a  variety  of  ques- 
tions, in  which  numbers  were  deeply  interested,  but  such  was  the 
public  confidence  in  his  integrity  and  honor,  that  not  a  murmur 
was  ever  heard. 

As  a  member  of  both  councils  he  displayed  the  most  uncompro- 
mising probity,  and  no  influence  could  induce  him  to  give  up  an 
opinion,  which,  after  mature  examination,  he  concluded  to  be  right. 

This  estimable  man's  death  occured  at  York,  now  Toronto,  on 
the  19th  February,  1833,  after  a  short  but  severe  illness,  deeplv 
regretted  by  all  shades  and  classes  of  society  in  the  western  capital. 

There  was  a  primitive  simplicity  in  Mr.  Baby's  character,  which 
added  to  his  polished  manners  and  benignity  of  disposition,  threw 
a  moral  beauty  around  him,  which  is  very  seldom  beheld.  His 
favorite  amusements  partook  largely  of  this  simplicity. 

His  external  accomplishments  and  manners  were  highly  adapted 
to  win  affection  and  esteem.  To  an  address  peculiarly  engaging, 
from  its  dignity,  urbanity  and  ease,  was  united  a  cordiality  and 
kindness  of  deportment  which  induced  one  to  desire  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance. 

In  his  social  intercourse  he  was  an  universal  favorite,  for  the 
sweetness  of  his  temper  and  innocence  of  his  heart  opened  the 
affection  of  all  in  his  favor.  It  was  not  that  he  was  distinguished 
for  his  colloquial  powers,  for  he  was  by  no  means  the  leader  in  con- 
versation, but  there  was  the  polish  of  the  most  refined  manners, 
ripened  by  innate  benevolence,  which  made  him  so  acceptable  in  all 
companies,  that  those  only  who  had  the  happiness  of  meeting  him 
often  in  society,  could  form  a  just  conception  of  the  pleasure  of 
his  presence.  But  highly  as  this  excellent  man  was  to  be  admired 
and  loved  for  his  engaging  manners  and  virtuous  sentiments,  the 
exalted  qualities  which  dignified  his  moral  nature  are  still  more 
worthy  of  approbation.  These  were  the  gems  which  shed  around 
his  character  that  lustre  which  made  him  so  great  a  favorite.  A 
strict  probity  and  inviolable  love  of  truth  were  perhaps  the  most 
prominent  of  his  moral  virtues.  From  these  his  conduct  derived 
such  a  purity  and  elevation,  as  could  only  spring  from  a  mind  in 
which  the  finest  sensibilities  of  virtue  had  ever  remained  uncon- 
laminated  by  the  consciousness  of  dishonor.  To  transmit  this 
precious  inheritance  to  his  children  by  precept  and  example  was 
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die  prineipal  study  of  his  life,  and  to  seoure  to  them  the  perma^ 
nent  enjoyment  of  this  yaluable  deposit,  he  labored  nneeasinglj 
to  inculcate  that  which  he  truly  deemed  the  foundation  of  every 
rirtue — ^the  principle  of  reli^on.  His  family  still  reside  in  the 
province. 


Rev.  JOHN  HOLMES. 

Mr.  Holmes  was  bom  at  Windsor,  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  of 
a  Protestant  family,  in  1709.  He  was  studying  for  the  ministry 
in  the  Wesleyan  church,  when  he  became  a  convert  to  the  Catholic 
&ith.  He  then  went  to  the  Montreal  college,  where  he  entered 
l^e  highest  class,  that  of  philosophy,  and  was  subsequently 
admitted  to  the  study  of  theology.  He  was  a  professor  for  some 
time  in  the  Nicolet  college,  and,  after  taking  priest's  orders  was 
appointed  vicar,  or  assistant  to  the  Our6  of  Berthier,  which  parish 
he  left  for  a  mission  in  the  Eastern  Townships.  He  entered  the 
seminary  of  Quebec,  as  a  professor  in  1828,  and  was  soon  after 
elected  one  of  the  directors  of  this  institution.  Striking  origi- 
nality and  great  talent,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  professor's 
chair,  attracted  much  attention  towards  the  young  priest,  and  he 
immediately  became  extremely  popular.  He  was  appointed  director 
of  the  studies  in  the  minor  seminary,  and  among  the  principal 
reforms,  he  at  once  introduced  into  the  system  of  teaching,  were : 
the  study  of  the  Greek  language,  which  had  never  previously  been 
attempted;  the  teaching  of  geography  in  the  junior  classes  on  an 
improved  principle,  that  of  history  by  means  of  lectures  delivered 
by  the  professor,  an  outline  of  which  the  pupils  were  required  to 
give  in  writing  at  the  meeting  following  each  lecture;  also, 
Algebra  and  the  elements  of  geometry,  in  the  junior  classes ;  a 
greater  development  of  the  study  of  natural  history,  and  of  natural 
philosophy  in  the  higher  classes,  and  the  cultivation  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  and  of  drawing,  which  had  previously  been 
much  neglected. 

He  created  a  considerable  sensation  by  the  introduction  of 
dramatic  performances,  music  and  dialogue,  in  public  examinations, 
thus  rendering  them  more  attractive  and  entertaining,  contrasting 
most  strikingly  with  the  cold  and  formal  pla%doyer$  which  up  to 
his  time  had  been  the  only  relief  and  compensation  afforded  to 
either  the  pupils  or  the  public,  for  the  length  and  tediousness  of 
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ordinary  scbool  exhibitions.  The  other  colleges^  and  even  the 
common  schools,  adopted  the  same  practice ;  but  latterly  it  became 
necessary  to  check  it  as  it  in  some  measore  trespassed  beyond  its 
pr^er  lunite. 

Every  thing  that  could  be  done  to  create  emulation  among  the 
students  and  to  enliven  and  pleasantly  diversify  the  monotony  of  a 
college  life  was  studiously  and  success^ly  attended  to  by  the 
new  principal.  During  play  hours  in  the  long  winter  evenings  he 
gave  lectures,  which  were  more  sought  after,  even  by  the  youngest 
pupils,  than  any  other  kind  of  recreation.  He  accompanied  them 
by  illustrations  with  the  Bid  of  the  magic  lantern,  and  experiments 
in  natural  phOosophy  and  chemistry ;  but  no  seasoning  was  more 
acceptable  than  the  many  humorous  and  interesting  anecdotes 
which  he  would  from  time  to  time  introduce  in  those  lectures. 

On  a  holiday  he  would  take  out  the  pupils  on  some  botanical  or 
mineralogical  excursion,  which  was  always  enlivened  by  a  few 
good  stories,  and  crowned  by  a  little  feast,  the  whole  being  con- 
ducted in  that  mysterious  and  almost  surreptitious  manner  which  is 
so  charming  in  the  eyes  of  youth.  His  mildness  and  indulgence, 
combined  with  the  peculiar  faculty  which  he  possessed  to  a  great 
extent  of  captivating  the  minds  of  children,  and  leading  them 
gently  to  the  most  difficult  points  of  science,  endeared  him  to  all 
his  pupils,  who  have  never  forgotten  the  many  pleasant  hours  they 
passed  with  him  in  those  days,  that  may  be  called,  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  colleges. 

His  great  partiality  for  the  study  of  geography,  which  he  used 
to  say,  comprises,  if  well  understood,  almost  every  other  study, 
induced  him  to  compile  a  treatise  in  fVench,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  complete  and  most  entertaining  elementary  book  ever  pub- 
lished on  that  subject.*  A  work  of  tiiis  nature  was  then  much 
required,  there  being  at  the  time  nothing  within  the  reach  of  the 
French  Canadian  youth  but  dry  and  incomplete  treatises,  which, 
besides  being  unreadable,  contained  inaccurate  notions  as  to 
America  in  general,  and  to  our  own  country  in  particular. 

In  that  work  the  most  minute  attention  has  been  paid  to  all 
relating  to  our  continent,  and  with  reference  to  the  rest  of  the 
globe,  the  book  having  been  compiled  from  extracts  from  the  best 
authors,  and  being  written  in  a  very  attractive  and  beautiful 
si^Ie,  was  perhaps  the  very  best  work  on  geography  extant  before 
Uodgin's  geography  appeared. 

It  has  been  translated  into  Englbh,  and  we  believe  also  into 
German,  and  has  now  reached  its  fifth  Canadian  edition,*!*  each 
being  brought  up  to  date  in  point  of  statistics  and  of  legislation. 

*  Nauvel  abrSgf  de  gSogrtxphie  modeme,  9uw%  d*un  appendiee  et  d^un  ahrigi 
de  giographie  •cicrSed  Vuacufe  de  lajeune*9€.  Qnebeo  1832.  Keil8«n  A  Cowan, 
300  pages  in  12mo. 

t  The  last  (1854)  was  pabUshed  bj  the  Messrs.  Cr^masie  of  Quebet^  who 
have  bought  the  copyright.  ^ 
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In  1886,  Mr.  Holmes  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Europe  by  the 
provincial  government,  to  procure  teachers  for  the  normal  school^ 
at  that  time  intended  to  be  opened  in  Lower  Canada.  He  was 
also  commissioned  to  inquire  into  the  system  of  normal  schoob  in 
several  countries,  and  to  procure  books,  apparatus,  and  collections 
of  natural  history  for  the  new  institution.  He  returned  the  next 
year  with  Mr.  Regnaud,  who  had  been  recommended  to  him  by 
Mr.  Guizot,  then  minister  of  public  instruction  in  France,  and  Mr. 
Findlater  who  had  been  brought  up  in  one  of  the  training  schools 
of  Scotland.  They  opened  a  normal  school  at  Montreal,  but,  in 
consequence  of  the  insurrection  and  of  the  suspension  of  the  con- 
stitution, it  had  to  be  given  up,  and  Mr  Findlater  went  back  to 
Scotland.  Mr  Eegnaud  found  employment  here  as  a  surveyor, 
and  delivered  an  address  at  the  opening  of  the  Jacques  Gartier 
normal  school,  nearly  twenty  years  afler  the  failure  of  the  first 
undertaking. 

la  the  course  of  his  visit  to  England,  Scotland,  France,  Belgium 
and  Italy,  Mr.  Holmes  was  considered  by  many  men  of  science, 
with  whom  he  became  acquainted,  as  a  person  of  superior  ability 
and  attainments,  and  was  treated  w&h  the  highest  regard.  He 
also  took  the  opportunity  during  his  journey  of  purchasing  for 
the  seminaries  of  Quebec,  of  Ste.  Anne,  and  of  Nicolet,  philosopnical 
instruments  and  collections  of  mineralogy,  which  still  do  honor  to 
those  several  institutions. 

A  few  years  after  his  return,  Mr.  Holmes  met  with  one  of  those 
terrible  family  afflictions  which  are  so  disastrous  to  the  public  career 
of  all  men  of  feeling.  From  that  day  he  withdrew  by  degrees  from 
the  prominent  position  he  used  to  occupy  in  the  direction  of  the 
seminary,  appeared  seldom  in  the  pulpit  of  the  cathedral,  where  his 
presence  always  used  to  attract  great  crowds  of  hearers,  till  finding 
that  his  health  was  considerably  impaired,  he  retired  to  Lorette, 
where  he  died  in  1852,  at  the  age  of  58.  A  few  years  before  his 
death  he  re-appeared  in  the  cathedral,  where  he  delivered,  during 
Lent,  a  series  of  sermons  which  were  published,  and  are  highly  es- 
teemed in  Canada  and  abroad.* 


^Confirtncei  de  Notre-Dame  de  Quihee,  par  M.  VAhhi  Jean  Holmet,  Quebec, 
A.  COiC  et  cie.,  1850.    160  pages,  8vo. 
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CHIEP^USTICE  Sir  J.  B.  ROBINSON,  Bart. 

Ghisf-Jubtioe  Robinson  is  jastly  r^arded  as  one  of  the  ablest 
men  that  Upper  Canada  has  produced.  Even  those  who,  when  he 
was  a  politician,  differed  firom  him  in  politics,  generally  admitted 
that  his  talents  rendered  him  an  ornament  of  the  country  which 
gave  him  birth.  He  was  the  son  of  Christopher  Bobinson,  E8<|.,  a 
British  officer  who  served  in  the  revolutionary  war  of  the  United 
States,  and  afterwards  resided  in  New  Brunswick.  The  subject  of 
this  notice  was  born  at  Berthier,  in  Lower  Canada,  on  the  26th  July, 
1791,  his  father  having  accompanied  lieutenant-Governor  Simcoe  to 
Canada,  after  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war.  Sir  John  Beverley 
Bobinson's  recollections  go  back  to  the  time  when  Upper  Canada 
had  a  population  of  only  thirty  thousand  souls.  In  those  days  the 
province  could  not  boast  the  means  of  superior  education  which  it 
possesses  at  present ;  and  the  present  chief-justice  may  be  esteemed 
fortunate  in  having  found  so  able  a  preceptor  as  the  present  bishop 
of  Toronto,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  his  Canadian  career,  devoted 
himself  to  the  instruction  of  youth  at  Kingston,  and  afterwards  at 
the  then  village  of  Cornwall,  Upper  Canada.  Having  gone  through 
the  necessary  educational  course,  young  Bobinson  entered  as  a  law 
student;  and  whilst  in  that  capacity,  served  as  clerk  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  of  Upper  Canada  ror  one  session,  and  on  being  admitted 
to  the  bar,  he  attained  the  high  position  of  attorney-general  for 
Upper  Canada  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one,  a  post  which  he  held 
only  temporarily,  however,  until  the  release  from  a  French  prison 
of  the  Honorable  D'Arcy  Boulton,  in  1815,  who  was  appointed 
actual  attorney-general.  Mr.  Bobinson  then  accepted  the  office  of 
solicitor-general,  a  post  which  he  filled  until  1818 ;  when,  Mr. 
Boulton  being  elevated  to  a  judgeship,  he  was  again  appointed  attor- 
ney-general, but  this  time  permanently.  He  has  now  been  in  the 
service  of  the  Crown  no  less  than  forty-six  years.  He  was  eighteen 
years  in  the  legislature,  serving  about  an  equal  length  of  time  in 
each  chamber.  Although  he  was  appointed  chief-justice  in  1829, 
his  career  as  a  legislator  did  not  end  till  the  legislative  council  was 
re-modelled  under  the  re-union  act  of  1840.  He  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence of  three  successive  governors :  Sir  Perigrine  Maitland, 
Sir  John  Colbome,  and  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head.  The  thanks 
of  the  Legislature  of  Upper  Canada  were  voted  to  him  for  the  part 
he  took  in  adjusting  the  financial  difficulties  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada.  He  never  once  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  supe- 
riors 3  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  be  hon- 
ored with  the  express  approbation  of  his  sovereign  on  at  least  one 
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occasion ;  and  his  public  conduct  repeatedly  elicited  the  approbation 
of  colonial  secretaries.  On  one  occasion  ne  appealed  to  the  three 
goyemors  whose  names  haye  been  mentioned,  and  who  were  then 
M  liyine  in  England,  to  bear  him  witness  that  their  approbation 
had  not  been  obtained  by  the  suppression  of  his  opinions  or  the  sur- 
render of  his  judgment. 

Belonging  to  one  of  the  few  prominent  families,  who,  haying 
fought  under  the  British  flag  in  the  American  war  of  indepen- 
dence, took  up  their  residence  in  Upper  Canada,  his  loyalty,  as  he 
himself  said  of  the  United  Empire  loyalists,  was  of  no  doubtful 
origin.  These  persons,  it  is  now  no  treason  to  say,  sometimes  made 
too  much  of  this  circumstance,  and  put  forth  too  eztrayagant  claims 
on  account  of  their  loyalty.  Sir  J.  Beyerley  Robinson  was  one  of 
those  who  did  not  depend  altogether  upon  an  hereditary  claim  to 
superior  loyalty ;  when  the  war  of  1812  broke  out,  he  was  one  of  a 
company  of  one  hundred  yolunteers  who  followed  Sir  Isaac  Brock 
in  the  expedition  which  led  to  the  capture  of  Detroit.  During  the 
whole  of  his  political  career,  he  was  identified  with  the  small  official 
party  known  as  the  ^'iPamily  Compact."  They  defended  the  oli- 
garchical system  with  a  seal  fully  proportioned  to  the  interest  they 
had  in  maintaining  it;  and  opposed  the  introduction  of  responsible 
goyemment  as  if  it  had  been  an  oyertried  project,  under  which  Bri- 
tish interests  were  sure  to  suffer  destruction.  They  opposed  Lord 
Durham's  mission  as  high  commissioner  5  and  the  chief-justicei 
then  clothed  with  the  judicial  ermine,  officially  condenmed  the 
report  of  that  nobleman  on  the  affiurs  of  Canada.  If  he  erred  in 
this  particular — if  time  has  proyed  that  responsible  goyemment 
was  not  pregnant  with  the  danger  that  he  supposed  it  was,  but  proyed 
on  the  contrary  the  yery  thing  suited  to  Canada,  this  much  may 
at  least  be  said,  that  he  only  shared  the  error  of  the  entire  official 
party  in  the  proyince ;  that  his  error  was  the  error  of  the  times  and 
of  a  party,  and  that  party  systematically  sustained  by  the  British 
Crown. 

As  attorney-general,  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  conduct  some  prosecu- 
tions against  the  press  for  alleged  libels  of  a  political  nature.  The 
Sublishers  of  the  Colonial  Advocate  and  the  Freeman,  published  in 
'oronto,  and  of  the  Herald,  published  in  Kingston,  were  all  prose- 
cuted for  political  libels.  Collins,  who  was  literally  and  practically 
editor,  printer,  and  publisher  of  the  Freeman,  was  condemned  to 
two  years^  imprisonment.  This  was  for  a  libel  upon  the  attorney- 
general  himself,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  whom  he  charged  with 
haying  dipplayed  ''natiye  malignancy''  in  conducting  the  prosecu- 
tion in  a  former  trial,  as  well  as  with  haying  uttered  an  open,  pal- 
pable falsehood.  The  chief-justice  seems  to  haye  seen  the  folly  of 
Uiese  prosecutions,  for  he  afterwards  permitted  to  pass  unnoticed 
libels  upon  himself  of  a  far  more  damaging  nature,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  specimen: — <<  Mr.  Chief-Justice  Robinson  may  thank 
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his  stars  that  he  was  a  legisktor  of  Upper  instead  of  Lower  Canada, 
when  he  told  the  home  government  in  his  recent  communication 
of  the  27th  May,  1828,  that  any  dissatis&otion  with  the  present 
system  of  conducting  criminal  prosecutions  in  the  courts  of  oyer 
and  terminer  was  then  confined  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  and  others  of  his  fellow  members — a  very  few  individ- 
uals in  the  Assembly,  whose  opposition  to  every  arrangement  and 
institution  of  the  government  is  very  indiscriminating/'  This 
reference  pointed  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Christie,  who  was  expelled  the 
legislature  of  Lower  Canada  on  the  charge  of  being  a  spy  upon  its 
actions.  But  this  sort  of  charge,  as  we  have  stated,  the  chief-jus- 
tice came  to  despise,  and  instead  of  prosecuting  the  publisher  as 
he  had  Collins  of  the  Freemauj  he  passed  it  over  in  silence. 

In  1829,  Mr.  Bobinson  resigned  the  office  of  attorney-general  to 
accept  that  of  chief-justice.  It  was  doubtful,  however,  wnether  he 
could  legally  pass  directly  from  the  one  office  to  the  other ;  and  to  get 
over  the  difficulty,  he  accepted  an  intermediate  office  for  a  few  days 
— ^that  of  registrar  of  the  county  of  Kent.  His  appointment  to  the 
chief-justiceship  bears  date  July  15,  1829,  in  which  office  he  suc- 
ceeded Sir  Wiluam  Campbell,  on  the  retirement  of  the  latter.  Mr. 
H.  J.  Boulton  succeeded  him  in  the  attorney-generalship,  and  Mr. 
Hagerman  succeeded  Mr.  Boulton  in  the  solicitor-generalship. 
At  the  same  time,  Mr.  James  Buchanan  Macaulay  was  made  judge 
of  the  same  court,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Willis,  who  had  been  removed 
under  very  peculiar  circumstances.  The  law  required  that  three 
judges  should  sit  in  banco  to  hear  applications  for  appeal.  A  case 
came  up  with  which  one  of  the  judges,  Mr.  Justice  Sherwood, 
was  mixed  up,  and  therefore  he  could  not  act.  Another  of  the 
judges  was  absent;  and,  instead  of  three  judges,  which  the  law 
required  to  hear  applications  for  appeal  in  banco,  there  was  only  one 
left.  Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Justice  Willis  refused  to 
act.  The  government  censured  and  suspended  him  at  first,  and 
finally  removed  him  for  revising  to  act  in  a  case  where  the  law  ren- 
dered him  incapable.    Mr.  Macaulay  was  his  successor. 

Sir  J.  Beverley  Bobinson  is  a  picture  of  amiability  and  benevo- 
lence. He  has  a  great  flow  of  language,  and  is  a  pleasant  speaker. 
As  a  judge,  his  impartiality  has  never  been  suooessfolly  impugned ; 
but  it  is  said  of  him  that,  from  his  having  always  at  the  bar  acted 
as  crown  prosecutor,  and  never  once  having  appeared  on  the  defen- 
sive, he  has  acquired  a  habit  of  assuming  that  every  prisoner  is 
guilty  until  the  contrary  is  proved.  This  is  doubtless  stating  the 
matter  strongly,  and  no  doubt  overstating  it;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  circumstance  of  having  always  appeared 
when  at  the  bar,  as  prosecutor,  and  never  once  for  the  defence, 
might  unconsciously  have  had  its  effects  upon  him.  He  is  the 
auUior  of  several  valuable  works  on  Canada. 

A  few  years  ago  he  received  the  honor  of  a  baronetcy,  having. 
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Sreyiously  reftised  to  accept  a  knightliood.  He  married  in  Lon- 
on^  EDgland,  in  1817,  Emma,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Charles 
Walker,  Esqnire,  and  niece  to  William  Merry,  EBOuire,  who  was  for 
many  years  deputy  seoretarjr-of-state  for  war.  He  is  the  &ther  of 
seyeral  children.  One  of  his  daughters  married  the  Hon.  George 
W.  Allan,  representative  of  the  York  division  in  the  Legislative 
Council;  and  one  of  his  sons  (John  Beverley)  represents  the  western 
portion  of  the  city  of  Toronto  in  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature. 


Sir  F.  N.  B.  CONTNGHAM,  Baet.,  G.C.H. 

This  gentleman  was  the  twin  brother  of  ihe  third  Lord 
Conyn^am,  and  was  born  on  the  26th  December,  1766. 

Sir  Francis  was,  for  some  years,  lieutenant-governor  of  this 
oolony;  and,  in  1824,  administered  the  government  ot  Lower  Cap 
nada,  during  the  absence  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie.  History  does 
not  mention  anything  extraordinary  that  he  performed  during  his 
stay  in  Canada.  His  character  is  represented  as  pleasant  and 
agreeable. 

He  was  one  of  the  knishts  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of  Claare, 
a  colonel  of  the  Clare  muitia,  and  one  of  the  hundred  members 
sent  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  In  1802,  he  was  re-elected  for 
the  counly  of  his  residence  without  any  opposition. 

He  married,  4th  June  1801,  Hon.  Yalentia  Lastitia  Lawless, 
third  sister  of  Lord  Clonourry,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  one  of 
whom  entered  the  army  and  the  other  the  navy. 

Sir  Francis  died  at  Bath,  27th  January,  1832. 


JOCELYN  WALLER,  Esq., 

A  Canadian  journalist.  He  was  brother  of  the  late  Sir  Robert 
and  Sir  Charles  Waller,  of  Newport,  Ireland.  Mr.  Waller  was  an 
accomplished  schokr,  and  he  as  editor  of  the  Can4xdian  Spectator 
distinguished  himself  as  an  able  and  talented  political  writer.    In 
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private  life  his  amiable  and  virtaons  oharaoter  endeared  him  to  all 
who  had  the  advantage  of  his  acquaintance.  He  died  at  Montreal 
on  the  2nd  December^  1828. 


DONALD  MoKENZIE,  Esq., 

Born  in  Scotland  in  1784.  Died  at  Mayyille;  Ghataque  County, 
O.  S.,  in  1851. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  come  to  Canada,  and  joined  the  North- 
West  Companv,  and  continued  eight  years  with  them.  In  1809  he 
became  one  of  the  partners  with  the  late  John  Jacob  Astor^  of  New 
York,  in  establbhing  the  fax  trade  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Washington  Irving  narrates  a  few  of  Mr.  McKenaie's  adventures 
on  the  frontiers.  In  March,  1821,  Mr.  McKeiuie  joined  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  and  was  immediately  appointed  one  of  the  council 
and  chief  ftotor.  In  August,  1825,  he  was  married,  and  shortly 
afterwards  was  appointed  governor.  At  this  time  he  resided  at 
Fort  Gkffry,  Bed  River  Settlement,  where  he  anuuned  a  hirge  for> 
tune.  In  1838,  he  went  to  MayviUe,  where  the  residue  of  his  life 
was  spent. 


Rev.  M.  DEMERS. 

Mb.  Demibs  was  bom  at  St.  Nicholas,  county  of  Levis,  in  1774. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  fanner,  who  being  distinguished  for 
his  loyalty,  was  made  a  prisoner  by  General  Arnold,  during  the  siege 
of  Quebec,  in  1775.  His  neighboisand  friends  gathered  and  rescued 
him.  Mr.  Demers  studied  in  the  seminary  or  Quebec,  but  before 
entering  the  school  of  theology,  he  had  spent  some  time  in  the 
world  learning  land  surveying,  as  he  had  a  strong  natural  taste  for 
mathematics.  He  was  during  fifty  years  a  member  of  the  seminary, 
passing  during  that  long  career,  through  all  the  several  offices  and 
chairs  of  teaching  to  the  principalship. 

Mr.  Demers,  md  a  great  deal  to  promote  the  study  of  natural 
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philosophy;  at  a  time  when  books  on  that  subject  were  scarce,  or 
rather  hardly  to  be  found  in  the  country ;  he  himself  compiled 
treatises^  which  being  manuscript^  had  to  be  copied  by  the  pupils. 
He  had  a  remarkable  taste  for  architecture,  painting  and  the  fine 
arte  in  general,  and  exercising  as  he  did  during  all  his  life  a 
great  influence  over  Canadian  society,  he  turned  it  more  than  once 
into  account  for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  our  artists. 
The  beautiful  paintings  in  the  chapel  of  the  seminary  were  selected 
by  him  from  a  collection  sent  from  France  to  the  Abb6  Desjardins. 
He  died  on  the  17th  of  May,  1858,  at  the  age  of  79.  His  several 
treatises  on  the  natural  sciences  were  never  printed,  and  this  is 
perhaps  not  to  be  regretted,  inasmuch  as  those  sciences  have  gone 
through  such  phases,  as  render  old  treatises  something  very  much 
like  a  Journal  of  Fashion  twenty  years  old.  But  fortunately  for 
Mr.  Demers,  he  had  given  his  attention  to  subjects  which  are 
eternal  and  immutable  of  their  nature,  and  the  only  book  which 
he  published,  his  Institutiones  Philosophicos,  will  remain  as  one  of 
the  best  and  most  complete  treatises  on  logic,  metaphysics  and 
ethics* 


GENERAL  LORD  ATLMER,  G.C.B. 

The  Right  Honorable  Matthew  Whitwobth,  fifth  Lord 
Aylmer,  bom  in  1775,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Henry,  the  fourth  lord, 
by  Catherine,  second  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Whitworth,  and  sister 
to  Charles  Earl  Whitworui  3  at  whose  death,  in  1825,  Lord  Aylmer 
assumed  the  name  of  Whitworth  before  his  own,  and  received  the 
royal  permission  to  quarter  the  arms  of  that  family. 

He  succeeded  to  the  peerage  on  the  death  of  his  father,  October 
22,  1785;  after  which  his  mother  was  re-married,  in  1787,  to 
Howell  Price,  Esquire.     Her  ladyship  died  in  1805. 

Lord  Aylmer  entered  the  army  as  an  ensign  in  the  49th  Foot  in 
1787.  He  served  nine  months  in  Barbadoes,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  period  he  went  to  England  on  sick  leave  for  six  months ; 
and  afterwards  returned  to  the  West  Indies,  and  served  two  years 
and  a  half,  eleven  months  of  which  he  was  at  St.  Domingo.  His 
lordship  was  present  at  the  first  and  second  attacks  upon  Quiberon  ; 
at  the  storming  of  Fort  TAcul,  near  Leagone,  where  he  was 

*In$Htut%one9 ' PMloaophiecB  ad  usum  studiosai  javentutis.  Quebec!,  ex  tjbii 
T.  Cary  et  SooU,  1836.    395  pages,  Syo. 
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wounded ;  at  ihe  affair  of  Bombard,  near  Gape  Nicola  Mole ;  and 
at  the  reduction  of  Port-aa*Prinoe.  In  1791  Lord  Aylmer  received 
a  lieutenancy  in  his  regiment ;  and  the  8th  Augost  1794,  a  com- 
nany.  In  October,  1794,  his  lordship  reached  England  on  sick 
leave  for  cdx  months.  In  1797  he  served  as  aide-de-camp  to 
Major-Oeneral  Leland.  In  May,  1798,  he  was  present  at  the 
descent,  near  Ostend,  and  was  tiJcen  prisoner,  with  the  whole  of 
the  grenadier  company  of  the  49th  Regiment  under  his  command; 
and  he  remained  in  a  French  prison  six  months.  In  1799,  he  was 
present  in  the  action  at  the  Holder ;  the  attack  on  the  British  lines 
the  10th  of  September;  and  the  batUes  of  the  19th  of  September 
and  2nd  of  October.  After  his  return  from  Holland,  he  served  as 
aide-de-camp  to  Major-Ckneral  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  until  his 

?romotion  to  a  majority  in  the  85th  Foot  the  9th  October,  1800.  In 
801,  he  served  for  seven  months  in  Jamaica.  The  25th  of  March, 
1802^  he  received  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the  85th,  and  upon 
the  reduction  of  the  2nd  battalion  of  that  regiment  in  October  fol- 
lowing, he  was  placed  on  half-pay.  The  9th  June,  1803,  his  lord- 
ship exchanged  into  the  Coldstream  Guards.  In  1805,  he  served 
under  Lord  Cathcart  in  the  expedition  to  Hanover;  he  was  after- 
wards at  the  siege  of  Copenhagen ;  and  in  1807  was  appointed 
assistant-adjutant-general  to  the  Kent  district.  In  January  1809, 
he  proceeded  as  assistant-adjutant-general  to  Portugal,  with  the 
expedition  under  the  command  of  Major-Genend  Sherbrooke.  On 
their  arrival,  the  general  and  staff  officers,  and  the  troops  composing 
the  expedition,  were  incorporated  with  the  army  serving  in  that 
country.  On  the  25th  of  July,  1810,  he  received  the  brevet  rank 
of  colonel,  on  being  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  the  king.  In 
January,  1812,  he  was  appointed  deputy-adjutant-general  to  the 
army  in  the  Peninsula. 

On  the  4th  June,  1818,  he  received  the  rank  of  major-general, 
and  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to 
command  a  brigade  of  infantry,  with  which  he  continued  to  serve 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  He  was  present  at  the  passage  of 
the  Douro,  in  the  battles  of  Talavera,  Buasco,  Fuentee  d'Onor,  and 
Yittoria;  at  the  uSbxtb  of  the  0th,  10th,  11th,  and  12th  December, 
1818,  near  Bayonne;  the  siege  of  Bayonne,  and  other  actions  of 
minor  importance  in  the  Peninsula.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
his  lordship  was  appointed  major-general  on  the  staff  in  Irelandy 
and  subsequently  adjutant-general,  in  which  latter  situation  he 
continued  for  some  years.  He  attained  the  full  rank  of  general, 
May  27,  1825 ;  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  56th  Foot,  October  29, 
1827 ;  and  of  the  18th  Foot,  July  23, 1882.  He  was  nominated 
K.C.B.  on  the  enlargement  of  the  order  of  the  Bath  in  January 
1815,  and  O.C.B.  in  September,  1836. 

In  1828,  Lord  Aylmer  was  appointed^vernor-general  of  Canada 
His  government  lasted  nearly  five  years ;  and  previously  to  his 
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departure  from  Qaebee,  which  took  place  on  the  17ih  Sq^temher 
183Sy  the  citizens  presented  a  farewell  address,  signed  by  4,000 
persons,  expressing  their  regret  at  the  termination  or  his  lordship's 
residence  among  ihem.  His  lordship's  decease  took  place  in 
London,  on  the  23rd  Febmarj,  1850. 

Lord  Aylmer  married,  August  4, 1801,  Louisa  Anne,  second 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Gidl,  Bart.;  but  bv  that  lady,  who  surrived 
him,  he  had  no  issue.  The  peerage  devolTed  on  his  only  surviving 
brother,  Frederick  William,  a  vice^ulmiral  and  G.B. 


Hon.  and  Riqht  Rev.  J.  STRACHAN,  D.D.,  LL.  D., 

Thx  history  of  this  sreat  and  truly  remarkable  divine  deserves 
special  mention  in  a  wore  of  this  description,  more  partionlariy  on 
account  of  the  important  services  which  he  has  rendered,  not  only 
to  the  church  of  which  he  is  an  ornament,  but  to  the  western 
province,  in  whose  interests  his  enliehtened  mind  has  been  most 
eamestiy  engaged,  and  in  which  he  has  lived  and  labored  for  so 
long  a  time.  He  is  one  of  those  active  minds  who  have  shown 
how  much  distinction  and  honor  a  man  can  attain  in  this  world 
hy  energy  and  perseverance,  combined  with  talent  and  merit. 
Feeling,  as  we  do,  such  high  respect  and  admiration  for  his  char- 
acter as  a  Ecalous  and  active  prelate,  and  for  his  distinguished 
abilities  in  the  several  capacities  in  which  he  has  lived  and  served 
Canada,  we  are  assured  our  readers  will  readily  pardon  any 
exuberance  of  feeling  on  our  part. 

The  venerable  bishop  was  bom  in  Aberdeen,  on  the  12ih  April, 
1778 ;  and  was  educated  at  the  grammar  school  of  that  ancient 
city.  In  1798,  he  matriculated  in  King's  college  of  that  uni- 
versity, where  he  subsequently  took  the  degree  of  A.M. ;  he  then 
removed  to  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's  to  prosecute  his 
theological  studies.  In  1797,  he  commenced  to  teacn  in  the  little 
village  of  King's  Kettle.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  received  the 
offer,  through  the  late  Honorable  Messrs.  Richard  Gartwright  and 
Bobert  Hamilton,  to  proeeed  to  Canada,  to  organize  and  take 
charge  of  a  college  or  university,  which  Qovemor  Simcpe  had 
determined  on  establishing  at  the  seat  of  government  of  Upper 
Canada,  in  order  that  the  youth  of  the  province  might  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  a  sound  education.  This  offer  was  first  tendered  to  the 
afkerwards  celebrated    Dr.  Chalmers,  at  that  time  studying  at 
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St.  Andrews;  he  deolined  it,  bat  recommended  Mr.  Straohan^ 
who  aeoepted  it.  His  first  eonneotion  with  Canada^  dates  baek  to 
Uie  month  of  Angost  1799,  when  he  came  to  Canada  in  pnrBnanoe 
of  the  aboye  offer.  But  unfortunately  for  the  interests  of  l^e 
colony,  General  Simooe,  being  appointed  to  another  govemorshipy 
had  left  the  province,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  another,  who  did 
not  seem  inclined  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  his  predecessor,  and  thus 
the  establishment  of  the  university  was  for  the  time  dropped. 
This  must  have  caused  considerable  <ti8appointment  to  Mr.  Strachan } 
but  his  native  ener^  enabled  him  to  surmount  the  difficulties  of 
his  new  position.  He  opened  a  school  in  Kingston ;  and,  by  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Cartwright,  collected  a  number  of  pupils,  among 
whom  were  that  gentleman's  own  children.  Here  he  remained  for 
three  years ;  and  under  the  instruction  and  advice  of  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Stuart,  arch-deacon  of  Upper  Canada,  prepared  to  enter  the 
Church  of  England.  He  was  accordingly  ordained  deacon  by  the 
Bight  Reverend  Dr.  Mountain,  first  bishop  of  Quebec,  and  appointed 
to  the  mission  of  Cornwall.  Here  he  commenced  the  grammar 
school  of  that  place ;  and  had  the  honor  of  including  among  his 
pupils  several  young  gentlemen,  who  afterwards  rose  to  the  highest 
positions  in  colonial  society.  One  of  these,  John  Beverley  Robin- 
scm,  was  afterwards  raised  to  a  baronetcy,  and  was  appointed  chief- 
justice  of  Upper  Canada,  in  1829 ;  an  office,  the  duties  of  which, 
we  trust,  he  may  long  be  spared  to  discharge,  with  as  much  honor 
as  he  has  done  in  the  past  Another  pupil  of  the  Cornwall  gram- 
mar school  was  the  late  Sir  J.  B.  Macauli^,  ohief-justioe  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  the  late  Honorable  cfonas  Jones,  a  puisn^ 
judge. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  change 
of  denominational  persuasion  by  Mr.  Strachan.  It  may  have  been 
that  a  wider  field  of  usoMness  opened  out  to  him  in  connexion 
with  the  Church  of  Enghmd,  than  with  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  In 
1807,  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's  conferred  on  Mr.  Strachan 
the  degree  of  LL.  D. ;  and  in  the  same  year,  the  university  of 
Aberdeen  also  conferred  on  him  that  of  D.D.  In  1812,  Dr. 
Stvaehan,  was  appointed  rector  of  York.  In  1818,  he  was,  by 
royal  warrant,  appointed  an  executive  councillor,  and  took  his  seat 
in  the  Legislative  Council ;  in  1825,  he  was  appointed  archdeacon 
of  York;  in  1886,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Executive  Council; 
in  1889,  he  was  created  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Toronto ;  in  1840, 
he  resigned  his  place  as  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and 
now  in  1861,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-t&ee,  on  the  12th  July 
past,  he  retains  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  a  man  of  three-score 
and  three,  with  all  the  peculiarity  of  accent  which  distinguished 
the  natives  of  Aberdeen  of  the  last  century, — one  of  the  strangest 
coincidences  in  the  career  of  the  indomitable  bishop. 

To  Bishop  Strachan  Upper  Canada  is  indebted  for  many  beneihsi 
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as  we  haye  before  mentioned.  But  for  him  the  '^  Qaeen  Cit/' 
could  not  boast  of  so  many  attiaetions,  raised  by  his  untiring 
industry  and  assistance.  It  is  bnt  meet  to  enmnerate,  amcmg  them, 
the  name  of  the  celebrated  Trinity  college  of  that  place,  an 
institution  which  entirely  owes  its  origination  and  exiotenoe  to  the 
persevering  energy  and  assiduity  of  the  right  reverend  prelate, 
m  the  cause  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Bishop  Strachan  has  ever  been  the  friend  of  the  poor;  to  his 
hand  has  been  ascribed  many  benefits  conferred  upon  them,  in  the 
promotion  of  education,  and  establishing  institutions  for  ike 
welfare  of  the  old  as  well  as  the  young.  He  has  indeed  merited 
all  the  love  and  affection,  which  his  people  cherish  for  him.  He 
is  universally  beloved  and  esteemed  by  lus  clergy  and  parishioners. 
We  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  append  to  this  brief  sketch 
a  portion  of  the  venerable  bishop's  charge  to  the  Church  Society, 
Toronto,  on  the  13th  of  June,  1860,  and  which  has  reference  to  his 
remarkable  career.     He  said: — 

<<  In  1796,  having  finished  my  terms  at  King's  college,  Aber- 
deen, and  proceeded  to  the  master's  degree,  I  removed  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  St.  Andrew's,  and  while  there  I  contracted  several  importaiit 
and  lasting  friendships,  amongst  others,  with  Thomas  Dunoan,after- 
wards  professor  of  mathematics,  and  also  with  Br.  Chalmers,  since 
then  so  deservedly  renowned.  We  were  all  three  very  nearly  of 
the  same  age,  and  our  Mendship  onlv  terminated  with  death,  l>eing 
kept  alive  by  a  constant  correspondence  during  more  than  sixty 
years.     After  leaving  St  Andrew's,  I  was  for  a  time  employed  in 

Srivate  tuition,  but  having  a  mother  and  two  sisters  in  a  great 
egree  dependent  on  my  exertion,  I  applied  for  the  parochial 
school  of  Kettle,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  and  obtained  it  by  public 
competition.  And  here,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  I  made  my  first 
essay  in  the  great  field  of  educational  labor,  commencing  mv  career 
with  a  deeply  rooted  love  for  the  cause,  and  with  something  of  a 
foreknowledge  of  that  success  which  has  since  crowned  my  efforts. 
It  was  my  practice  to  study  and  note  the  character  and  capacity  of 
my  pupils  as  they  entered  the  school,  and  to  this  discrimination 
which  gave  correctness  to  my  judgment,  many  owe  the  success 
which  they  ultimately  achieved.  Ainong  my  pupils  at  that  time 
was  Sir  David  Wilkie,  since  so  well  known  as  one  of  the  first  paint- 
ers of  the  age.  I  very  soon  perceived  Wilkie's  great  genius,  and 
with  much  difficulty  prevailed  with  his  uncle  to  send  him,  still 
very  young,  to  the  celebrated  Raebum,  then  enjoving  the  highest 
reputation  in  Scotland.  It  is  pleasing  to  remark,  that  after  an  inter- 
val of  perhaps  thirty  years,  the  preceptor  and  scholar  met  in  Lon- 
don, and  renewed  an  intimacy  so  profitable  to  one  and  so  honorable 
to  both.  They  attended  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associalion  at 
Birmingham  together,  and  saw  much  of  one  another  during  my 
short  stay  in  England.    Often  did  Sir  David  Wilkie,  at  the  h^ght 
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of  hk  &iiie,  deelare  that  he  owed  ererytliing  to  )m  reverend 
teaeltery  and  that  but  for  hie  interference  he  must  hare  remained 
in  obecurily.  Commodore  Robert  Barolay,  afterwards  so  unfertu* 
uate  on  lake  Brie,  from  oanses  oyer  which  he  had  no  control,  was 
another  of  my  pupils.  He  was  a  youth  of  the  brightest  promise, 
and  often  have  I  said  in  my  heart  that  he  pose^ssed  qualities 
which  fitted  him  to  be  another  Nebon,  had  the  way  opened  for  such  a 
ooiunimma<iion.  While  at  St.  Andrew's,  the  Reverend  James  Brown, 
one  of  the  professors  of  the  university,  a  gentleman  of  vast  scien- 
tific attainments,  became  so  exceedingly  attached  to  me  as  to  take 
me  under  his  kind  protection.  After  some  time  he  was  advanced 
in  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Glasgow, 
to  which  place  he  removed.  Still  interested  in  my  welfare,  he 
proposed  to  me  to  become  his  attending  assistant,  to  prepare  and 
make  the  experiments  necessary  for  the  illustration  of  his  lectures, 
and  in  his  absence  from  infirm  health,  which  was  not  unfrequent, 
to  read  his  prelections,  and  discharge  such  of  his  duties  in  the 
lecture  room  as  I  waa  qualified  to  undertake.  But  difficulties 
intervened  to  prevent  this  arrangement  from  being  carried  out 
when  almost  completed,  and  Dr.  Brown  was,  as  he  intimated 
to  me,  reluctantly  induced  to  retire  on  a  pension.  But  our  mutual 
attachment  continued  through  life.  This  to  me  was  a  very  bitter 
d]8app<nntment.  A  career  of  honorable  nsefulness  had  been  opened 
in  a  way  after  my  own  heart,  and  it  was  in  a  moment  destroyed. 
But  I  was  not  overwhelmed,  for  God  had  in  his  goodness  given  me 
a  cheerful  spirit  of  endurance,  and  a  sanguine  disposition  as  to  the 
future,  which  it  was  not  easy  to  depress,  and  a  kind  Providence, 
even  before  I  had  altogether  recovered  the  shock,  presented  to  me 
an  opportunity  of  removing  to  another  sphere  of  activity,  and  in  the 
frame  of  mind  in  which  I  found  myself,  I  was  the  more  disposed  to 
aecept  employment  in  Canada. 

.  Among  the  many  schemes  contemplated  by  General  Simcoe,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  province,  was  that  of  establishing  grammar 
schools  in  every  district,  and  a  university  at  their  head,  at 
the  seat  of  government.  Anxious  to  complete,,  as  soon  as  possible 
so  beneficial  an  object,  the  governor  gave  authority  to  the  Hon- 
orable Biehard  Cartwright  and  the  Honorable  Robert  Hamilton,  to 
proeure  a  gentleman  frt>m  Scotland,  to  organise  and  take  charge  of 
such  college  os  universil^.  These  gentlemen,  whose  memories  are 
still  dear  to  the  iHrovinee,  applied  to  their  friends  in  St.  Andrew's, 
who  offered  the  appointment  first  to  Mr.  Duncan,  then  to  Mr. 
Chalmers,  neither  (^  whom  were  yet  much  known,  but  both  declined. 
Overtures  were  then  made  to  me,  and,  suffering  severely  under  my 
reoMut  disappointment,  I  was  induced,  after  some  hesitasion,  to 
aoeept  the  appointment. 

I  sailed  from  Greenock  towards  the  end  of  August,  1799,  under 
oonroy }  but  such  was  then  the  wretched  state  of  navigation^  that 
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I  did  not  reaeh  Kingston,  by  the  way  of  New  York  and  Montreal, 
till  the  last  day  of  the  year  1799,  mnch  fiitigned  in  body,  and  not 
a  little  diaappointed  at  the  desolate  appearanoee  of  the  oonntry, 
being,  throoghont,  one  sheet  of  snow.  But  a  new  and  still  more 
severe  trial  awaited  me.  I  was  informed  that  Governor  Simooe 
had  some  time  before  returned  to  England,  but  of  whioh  I  had 
reoeived  no  information,  and  the  intention  of  establishing  the  pro- 
jected university  had  been  postponed.  I  was  deeply  moved  and 
oast  down,  and  had  I  possessed  the  means,  I  would  nave  instantly 
returned  to  Scotland.  A  more  lonely  or  destitute  condition  can 
scarcely  be  conceived.  My  reasonable  expectations  were  cruelly 
blighted — ^a  lonelv  stranger  in  a  foreign  land,  without  any  resources 
or  a  single  acquaintance.  But  my  return  was  next  to  impossible, 
and  it  was  more  wisely  ordered.  Mr.  Cartwright,  to  whom  I  had 
been  specially  recommended,  came  to  my  assistance,  and  sympa- 
thized deeply  and  sincerely  in  this  to  me  unexpected  calamity,  and 
after  a  short  space  of  time,  proposed  a  temporary  remedy.  My 
case,  he  acknowledged,  was  most  trying,  but  not  altogether  hope* 
less,  and  he  submitted  an  arrangement  which  might  be  deemed 
only  temporary,  or  lasting,  as  future  events  should  direct.  Take 
charge,  said  he,  of  my  four  sons,  and  a  select  number  of  pupils 
during  three  years ;  this  will  provide  you  with  honorable  employ- 
ment and  a  fair  remuneration,  and  if  at  the  expiration  of  that  period 
the  country  does  not  present  a  reasonable  prospect  of  advancement, 
on  might  return  to  ocotland  with  credi^.  He  further  added  that 
e  did  not  think  the  plan  of  the  grammar  schools  and  university 
altogether  desperate,  although  it  might  take  longer  time  to  estab- 
lish them  than  might  be  convenient  or  agreeable.  In  my  position 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  acquiesce,  and  I  was  soon  enabled 
to  return  to  a  healthy  cheerfulness,  and  to  meet  my  difficulties 
with  fortitude  and  resignation.  In  the  meantime,  a  strong  attach- 
ment grew  up  between  me  and  Mr.  Cartwright,  whom  I  found  to 
be  a  man  of  great  capacily  and  intelligence,  of  the  strictest  honor 
and  integrity,  and,  moreover,  a  sincere  churchman  from  conviction, 
after  deep  enquiry  and  research.  A  similarity  of  feelings  and 
tastes  tended  to  strengthen  and  confirm  our  mutual  regard,  which 
at  length  ripened  into  a  warm  friendship,  which  continued  without 
the  slightest  change  or  abatement  till  we  were  separated  by  death. 
I  was  left  the  gua^ian  of  his  children,  the  highest  and  most  pre- 
cious proof  of  confidence  that  he  could  have  conferred  upon  me, 
and  I  feel  happy  in  saying  that  under  my  guardianship  they  be- 
came worthy  <^  their  excellent  &ther.  At  Kingston,  I  formed 
other  friendships,  especially  with  the  Reverend  Dr.  Stuart,  the 
rector  of  the  parish,  and  the  bishop's  commissary  fer  Upper  Canada; 
a  gentleman  whose  sound  judgment,  sagacity  and  other  hiffh  men- 
tal qualities  were  rendered  more  useftil  and  attractive  bv  his  kind 
and  courteous  demeanor,  and  a  playful  wit,  which  seemea  inexhaiu- 
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tible.  From  this  gentleman  I  receiyed  the  most  affeotioiiate  and 
parental  attention  and  adrioe  from  the  day  of  our  first  interview^ 
and  onr  friendly  interoonrse  continued  ever  after  withont  interrup- 
tion. At  Dr.  Stuart's  suggestbn,  I  deyoted  all  my  leisure  time 
during  the  three  years  of  my  engagement  with  Mr.  Cartwright,  to 
the  study  of  divinilnr,  with  a  view  of  entering  the  ohuroh  at  its 
expiration.  Aoooroingly,  on  the  second  day  of  May,  1803,  I  was 
ordained  deacon,  by  the  Right  Beverend  Dr.  Mountain,  the  first 
Protestant  bishop  of  Quebec ;  and  on  the  third  day  of  June,  1804, 
I, was  adnlitted  by  the  same  prelate  into  the  holy  order  of  priests, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  mission  of  Cornwall.'^ 


MAJOR  BICHABSON. 

The  subject  of  this  brief  notice  was  a  native  of  Upper  Canada ; 
and,  if  we  mistake  not,  belonged  to  a  family,  the  members  of  which, 
during  the  war  of  1812,  exhibited  great  loyalty  and  devotion. 
Having  entered  the  army,  he  was  led,  by  a  desire  of  seeing  service, 
or  by  tiie  hope  of  advancement,  to  join  the  British  Auxiliary  Le- 
^n,  organurod  by  Colonel  (now  Gteneral  Sir)  De  Lacy  Evans,  and 
employ^  in  Spain.  It  was  his  ill-fortune,  at  an  early  period  of  his 
engi^ment,  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  lieutenant-general. 
Colonel  Evans,  (by  some  statement  which  appeared  in  a  printed,  but 
not  published  pre&ce  to  his  journal  of  ^^  Movementi  of  the  Brttiih 
Legvm  f)  ana,  by  his  own  shewing,  there  were  but  too  many,  in 
that  heterogeneous  levy,  ready  to  defame  and  asperse  one  who 
had  render^  himself  obnoxious  to  their  leader,  the  great  fountain 
whence  flowed  honors  and  promotion  to  the  officers  serving  in  the 
Spanish  Leffion.  Major  Bicharson  appears  to  have  buffetted 
with  fortitude  uid  skill  the  storm  of  troubles  by  which  he  was  as- 
sailed ;  and  after  many  severe  trials,  having  piloted  his  bark 
safdy  into  port,  he  obtained  tardy  justice,  grudgingly  rendered, 
from  the  lieutenant-general  and  his  staff  and  adherents.  He  pub- 
iii^ed  a  narrative  of  the  campaign  and  of  the  circumstances  of 
which  we  have  spoken. 

We  do  not  know  when  he  returned  to  this  province;  but  he 
speedily  became  known  and  celebrated  here  through  the  many  in- 
teresting tales  he  produced  rektive  to  the  Jiistory  of  this  country — 
^  Waeoutta/'  according  to  general  oninion  the  best,  was  immensly 
popular.  *^EearU/'  the  ^^Oanadkm  BraAen/'  and  '« Bight  yean  in 
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Canada/*  weie  abo  much  esteemed.    He  repeiyed  some  publio  em- 
ployment, and  founded  a  newspaper  in  Upper  Canada. 

Major  Rieharson  was  a  knight  of  the  military  orden  of  St. 
Ferdinard;  and,  we  believe,  died  in  the  United  States  some  yean 
ago 


Hon.  Mb.  JUSTICE  CHAPMAN. 

Thb  Hon.  H.  S.  Chapman  was  a  son  of  the  late  Henry  Chapman, 
Esq.,  of  the  war  department.  He  received  his  education  &t  West- 
minster school ;  he  first  came  to  Canada  in  1826,  and  for  some  time 
devoted  himself  to  mercantile  pursuits  at  Quebec ;  but  he  was  more 
successful  in  walks  of  literature.  He  contributed  largely  to  the 
columns  of  the  local  papers,  always  taking  the  extreme  Uberal  side 
of  all  political  questions ;  but  though  politics  had  great  attractions 
for  his  pen,  he  wrote  with  greater  gusto  on  all  commeroialsubjecta. 
In  1832,  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  currency,  written  with 
the  object  of  disabusing  the  public  mind  of  the  fallacies  then  pre- 
vailing, with  regard  to  the  advantages  of  a  depreciated  ourxenoy. 
In  1888,  Mr.  Chapman  proceeded  to  Montreal,  and  established  the 
Da4fy  Advertiser  newspaper.  He  edited  this  journal  with  the 
greatest  vigor  and  ability ;  so  much  so,  as  to  incur  the  greatest  vi- 
tuperation and  abuse  ftom  the  old  tory  papers,  and  had  to  encoun- 
ter perhaps  the  coarsest  personality  ever  indulged  in  by  any  class 
of  writers,  at  any  period,  in  Canacbt.  His  writings,  however,  did 
everything  for  the  liberal  party,  the  leading  members  of  which 
highly  appreciated  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  oonstittttional  gov- 
ernment About  1836,  Mr.  Chapman  left  Canada,  and  determined 
to  try  his  fortunes  in  England,  though  in  a  different  capacity. 
Lord  John  (now  Earl)  Russell  appointed  him  on  a  o(nnmission  to 
enquire  into  the  state  of  the  working  classes  in  the  manu&cturing 
districts  -,  and  he  found  employment  in  writing  for  some  of  the 
periodical  publications  for  tnree  or  four  years.  About  thia  time 
he  studied  law,  having  entered  at  Lincoln's-Inn,  and  was  called  to 
the  bar. 

In  July,  1851,  without  consulting  Mr.  Chapman,  Earl  Orey  ap- 
pointed him  colonial  secretary  for  Van  Dieman's  Land,  where  he 
resided  until  1853,  when  differences  having  arisen  between  him  and 
the  Executive  Council,  relative  to  the  transportation  question,  Mr. 
Chapman  resigned  his  office,  and  returned  to  Enghuid.    He  subse- 
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q«0Dtly  was  appointed  to  a  judgeship  ia  one  of  the  Australian 
oolonies.  In  sooiety,  Mr.  Chapman's  great  natural  parts^  improved 
by  cultivation,  a  good  heart  and  winning  manners,  made  him  a 
very  general  favorite,  and  mneh  beloved  by  his  personal  friends. 


Hon.  JOHN  NEILSON. 

John  Nsilbon,  sixth  child  of  William  Neilson  and  Isabel  Brown 
his  wife,  was  bom  in  Scotland,  at  Dornald  in  the  parish  of  Balma- 
ghie,  in  the  stewartry  of  Kircudbright,  on  the  17th  July,  1776. 
He  received  his  early  education  in  one  of  those  parish  schools  of 
Scotland,  which  have  so  greatlv  contributed  to  elevate  the  charac- 
ter of  her  population ;  but  the  acquirements  he  brought  from 
school  could  but  have  formed  the  foundation  of  his  subsequent 
suooess,  which  he  mainly  owed  to  his  own  assiduity  in  self  improve- 
ment in  after  life.  When  about  fourteen  years  of  i^e,  his  family  sent 
him  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Canada,  placing  him  under  the  care  of  his 
elder  brother,  Samuel  Neilson,  who  had  just  then  succeeded  his 
uncle,  Mr.  W.  Brown,  in  the  property  and  editorship  of  the  Quebec 
Ouzette^  which  had  been  first  published  by  him  and  his  partner, 
Mr.  Gifanonr,  on  the  21fiit  June,  1764. 

Mr.  S.  Neilson  died  in  1793,  and  Mr.  J.  Neilson  being  yet  a 
minor,  the  publication  of  the  Gazette  was  conducted  by  the  late 
Reverend  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Sparks,  his  guardian,  until  1796, 
when,  Mr.  Neibon  coming  of  full  age,  he  assumed  the  direction  of 
the  paper,  and  from  that  period  it  took  a  new  character  of  interest 
and  importance.  In  1810,  the  increasing  demand  for  political 
intelligence  and  the  importance  of  the  public  questions  which 
b^gan  to  be  discussed  in  the  legislature,  induced  Mr.  Neilson  to 
enlarge  the  size  of  the  paper,  and  to  publish  it  twice  a  week,  and, 
as  had  formerly  been  the  case,  in  both  languages.  Under  the 
management  of  its  judicious  editor,  the  Quebec  Gcuette  acquired 
a  perceptible  and  increasing  influence  on  public  opinion,  by  the 
ability  and  discretion  with  which  political  subjects  were  discussed 
in  it;  the  personal  influence  of  its  editor  naturally  increased  with 
that  of  his  journal;  his  capacity  for  civil  affitirs,  attracted  the 
attention  of  his  fellow  citisens,  and  in  1818,  he  was  brought  forward 
as  a  candidate  and  elected  to  ihe  provincial  assembly,  as  a  member 
for  the  county  of  Quebec:  he  thus  entered  upon  a  new  and  more 
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important  political  career;  he  was  now  in  the  full  ylgor  of  Iub  age 
and  ripened  intellect,  and,  as  might  he  expected  ^m  his  character, 
he  soon  took  a  lead  in  the  active  business  of  the  le^slatnre.  At 
an  early  period  after  he  became  a  legislator,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  measares  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  two  of  the  most 
important  and  endnring  interests  of  civil  society— education  and 
agriculture ;  and,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  latter,  he  sought  to  effect 
an  improvement  in  the  system  of  granting  the  waste  lands,  to 
encourage  the  survey  and  exploration  of  unknown  territory  within 
the  limits  of  the  province,  and  thus  to  assist  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  country. 

He  bore  a  leading  part  also  in  the  discussion  of  the  grave  ques- 
tions which,  after  1818,  occupied  the  public  mind,  and  led  to 
differences  between  the  executive  government  and  the  Assembly, 
as  to  the  control  and  appropriation  of  the  public  revenues — the 
acoosadons  brought  against  public  functionaries — the  plnrallty  of 
offices,  and  the  allied  abuses  or  evils  in  the  administration  of 
government,  Mr.  Neibon's  conduct  was  marked  by  firmnen  and 
impartiality,  and  by  that  spirit  of  justice  which  was  part  of  bis 
individual  character. 

But  as  the  Quebec  Gazette  was  employed  by  government  as  the 
vehicle  of  public  notifications,  and  might  thus  be  represented  as 
in  some  sort  its  organ,  Mr.  Neilson,  in  1822,  in  order  to  be  free  vt 
his  political  capacity  from  even  the  i^pearance  of  any  sack  con* 
nection,  transferred  the  whole  establishment  to  his  son,  Mr.  8. 
NeUson,  who,  shortly  aflierwards,  accepted  a  commission  from 
government  as  king's  printer  and  editor,  and  for  about  a  year 
the  paper  bore  the  imprint,  '<  by  authority."  But  the  oommiflbion 
having  been  revoked  in  1828,  the  Crozette  resumed  and  thence- 
forth retained  the  character  of  an  independent  paper,  which  it  had 
borne  since  its  establishment. 

The  disputes  between  the  executive  government  and  tiie 
Assembly,  on  financial  matters,  had,  in  1822,  apparently  beoomo 
so  irreconcilable,  that  the  Imperial  Government,  pressed  at  the 
same  time  by  Upper  Canada  to  interfere  in  a  question  of  flnsDoe 
pending  between  the  two  provinces,  determined  to  propofl»  to 
Parliament  to  re-unite  the  provinces.  The  intelligence  of  this  me*- 
sure  created  general  uneasiness  among  a  large  part  of  the  people 
of  Lower  Canada,  and  a  strenuous  spirit  of  opposition  to  it  being 
aroused,  it  was  determined  by  those  adverse  to  it'  to  send  dele- 
gates to  England  with  representations  against  it.  Mr.  Neibon  was 
chosen  as  the  delegate  from  the  district  of  Qubeeo,  and  Mr. 
Papineau,  for  that  of  Montreal,  and  through  their  remonstranoes^ 
supported  by  the  influence  of  Sir  J.  Macintosh  in  Partiament,  or 
rather  by  his  withdrawal  of  the  assistance  which  the  govemnent 
had  understood  him  to  have  promised,  the  measure  was,  in  1823, 
abandoned  for  the  present. 
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In  1828)  tiie  diMttwiona  between  the  looal  goyenunent  and  the 
Aflsembly  having  beoome  more  and  more  ezasperaited,  a  petition  of 

Sneyanoe  was  sent  to  England,  addreeaed  to  the  Sovereign  and 
arliament,  eomplainiog  of  tlie  administration  of  the  governmect^ 
and  bearing  the  names  of  upwards  of  80,000  inhabitants  of  the 
provinoe.  Mr.  Neilson  was  again  chosen  as  a  delegate  jointly  with 
Mr.  D.  B.  Vigor  and  Mr.  Cuvillier,  to  support  the  complaints  and 
demands  of  the  petitioners  before  the  imperial  authorities ;  and  a 
ooHimittee  of  inquiry  having  been  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  Neilson  and  the  other  delegates  were  examined, 
with  many  other  witnesses ;  and  a  report  was  made  favorable  in  die 
main  to  iJie  views  of  the  petitioners.  The  testimony  given  by  Mr. 
Neilson,  with  respect  to  the  Legislative  Council,  gave  occasion 
subsequently  to  a  charge  against  him  of  having  recommended  that 
that  body  should  be  made  elective;  but  an  unprejudiced  perusal  of 
his  evidence,  taken  as  a  whole,  wUl  shew  that  then,  (as  at  all  times 
afterwards,  both  in  his  editorial  articles  and  in  his  place  in  ik» 
Aflsembly,)  he  discountenanced  idl  suggestions  of  fundamental 
ehanges,  and  maintained  that  the  existing  constitution  and  frame 
of  government,  if  properly  administered,  were  sufficient  <<for  the 
peaioe,  welfiive,  and  good  government  of  the  province.'^ 

In  like  manner,  both  iMfore  and  after  that  celebrated  inquiry, 
Mr.  Neileon  always  expressed  his  entire  confidence  in  the  good 
intentions,  liberality  and  justice  of  the  British  Government,  in 
evety  thing  that  concerned  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Lower 
Ouiada;  and  the  recommendations  of  the  report  then  made,  being 
oatried  into  execution,  in  a  spirit  of  concession  and  conciliation  by 
a  new  governor  (Sir  James  Kempt),  had  the  effect  of  producing 
a  greater  degree  of  tranquillity  in  the  province. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  1880,  Mr.  Neilson  received  the  thanks  of 
the  House  of  Assembly  for  his  services  on  this  mission  to  Bngland ; 
and  we  extiact  a  part  of  his  answer  to  the  Speaker  on  that  occasion : 

^<  In  performing  a  duty  imposed  upon  me  by  my  fellow  citisens, 
I  did  nothing  more  than  was  inoumbent  on  any  inhabitant  of  the 
pifoviace,  who  might  be  honored  with  their  confidence ;  and  whose 
meum  might  allow  of  those  sacrifices  of  ease  and  individual  interest 
which  we  all  owe  to  the  common  welfare,  and  of  which  so  many  of 
my  moat  esteemed  friends,  both  in  and  out  of  the  committee  by 
whieh  I  was  delegated,  have  set  such  an  honorable  example.  Nex^ 
aAnr  Uie  ccmsciousness  of  having  faithfully  endeavored  to  discharge 
a  public  duty,  the  best  reward  is,  the  certainty  that  we  have  been 
noeceesfnl  as  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  those  for  whom  we  have 
aeted ;  it  is  in  this  respect,  that  I  set  the  highest  value  on  the  testi- 
sBony  of  approbation,  with  which  the  representatives  of  the  people 
hmwe  been  pleased  to  honor  me.'' 

Nor  was  this  vote  of  thanks  the  only  publio  mark  of  a]^proba- 
tiea  whioli  Mr  Neilson's  services  to  the  people  called  forth.    In 
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January,  1831,  a  silrer  vase,  which  ooet  one  hundred  and  Illy 
gnineas,  (raised  by  public  subscription)  was  presented  to  him  at  a 
public  dinner,  given  to  him  by  a  large  number  of  his  fellow 
citisens,  in  testimony  of  their  gratitude  for  his  services  in  England, 
in  1823  and  1828.     This  tribute  bore  the  following  insoription  : 

<^  A  John  Neilson,  Ecr.,  M.  P.  P.,  dfytUi  deux  fois  aupr^ 
du  Parlement  ImpMal  pour  difendre  let  droits  de»  Canadient;  ee 
Uger  trtbut  de  reconnaissance  lui  est  offer t  en  nUmoire  des  sendees 
qu'il  a  rendus  aupays,  et  comme  un  hommage  d  ses  vertus  eirnqnes" 

Mr.  Neilson's  well  known  modesty,  however,  prevented  any 
notice  of  this  public  honor  from  appearing  in  the  Quebec  GnzetUy 
and  we  have  been  obliged  to  take  these  details  from  a  cotemporary 
journal. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  a  difference  of  opinion  on  points  of 
political  importance  began  first  to  shew  itself  between  Mr.  Neilson 
and  the  leaders  of  the  party  with  whom  he  had  generally  hitherto 
acted. 

His  career  was  in  nothing  more  remarkable  than  for  bis  con- 
stant desire  to  maintain  the  ancient  institutions,  usages,  and 
social  arrangements  of  the  French  Canadian  portion  of  the  popular 
tion;  and  he  vigorously  opposed  the  measure  called  Le  BiUdes 
Fabriquesy  in  1831,  which  he  considered  as  a  needless  and  mis- 
chievous encroachment  on  the  laws  and  customs  by  which  the 
parochial  church  corporations  had  hitherto  been  governed,  and,  as 
tending  to  create  disorder  and  contoion,  where  tranquillity  and 
contentment  had  generally  prevailed  before. 

The  separation  thus  made  was  widened  still  further  at  the  same 
period,  and  the  political  quiet  partially  restored  by  the  measures  of 
administration  in  1829  and  1830,  was  i^n  disturbed  by  the 
agitation  of  the  question  of  an  elective  Legislative  Council,  by 
the  imprisonment  of  two  publishers  of  newspapers  for  alleged  libels 
on  that  body,  and,  by  the  deplorable  events  at  the  Montreal 
election,  in  1832,  when  the  editor  of  one  of  those  papers  was  elected 
to  the  Assembly.  When  this  unfortunate  occurrence  was  made 
the  subject  of  investigation  before  a  committee  of  the  Assembly, 
and  the  feelings  of  party  and  origin  were  aroused  into  irritated 
action,  Mr.  Neilson  abstained  irom  taking  any  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings, and  his  conduct  on  that  occasion  was  justly  considered  as 
iuilicating  his  marked  disapprobation  of  the  course  punmed  by  his 
political  Sriends,  who  strove  to  cast  the  whole  odium  of  the  oecar- 
Tences  in  question  upon  the  civil  and  military  authorities.  He 
looked  with  ill-boding  and  prophetic  eye  on  the  measures  of  his 
party,  as  mischievously  intermeddling  with  what  ought  to  have 
been  left  to  the  proper  tribunals  of  justice;  and  from  that  period 
may  be  dated  his  entire  separation  from  that  party.     The  conse- 

Juences  of  that  separation  to  himself  personally  were  soon  evident ; 
n^  on  the  occasion  of  the  general  election  of  1884,  he  was  Arown 
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oat  of  the  representation  of  the  county  of  QnebeOi  for  which  he  had 
flat  for  fifteen  years. 

In  the  session  of  1884,  the  celebrated  ninetj-two  resolations  on 
the  stale  of  the  country,  (which  a  minister  of  the  crown  described 
as  a  ^^  paper  revolntion/'  but  which  haye  now  almost  become  a 
reality,)  were  adopted,  and  were  brought  bi*fore  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament, in  a  petition,  calling  for  organic  changes  in  the  constitu- 
tioB,  and  the  general  adoption  of  the  elective  principle.  Those 
who  desired  to  maintain  the  constitution  of  the  oountry  unimpaired, 
formed  themselTcs  into  ''  Constitutional  Associations,"  throughout 
the  province ;  and  sent  home  petitions  to  the  goremment  and  parlia- 
ment in  England.  True  to  his  principle  of  seeking  administrative 
and  opposing  needless  constitutional  changes,  Mr.  Neilson  accepted 
the  appointment  of  a  delegate  from  Quebec,  associated  with  Mr. 
Walker,  an  advocate,  of  Montreal,  to  carry  these  petitions  to 
England,  and  urge  the  objects  of  them  there.  Upon  this  third 
mission,  Mr.  Neilson  proceeded  to  England,  in  the  spring  of  1835, 
and  communicated  with  the  new  colonial  secretary,  Lord  Glenelg  ] 
but,  in  the  month  of  July,  the  British  cabinet  determined  to 
transfer  the  further  inquiry  into  these  political  distractions  to  the 
province  itself,  by  recalling  Lord  Aylmer,  and  sending  ojat  Lord 
Gosford,  as  govemor-in-chief,  with  a  commisnion  also,  jointly, 
with  two  others,  as  commissioners  of  inquiry.  Mr.  Neilson,  conse- 
quently, returned  immediately  to  Oanada.  In  this  year,  the  health 
of  his  son,  the  editor  of  ^e  Gazette, -which  had  been  for  some  time 
Mling,  sank  under  the  labor  of  a  daily  publication,  (a  change 
which  had  been  adopted  in  1882,  when  ^e  Gazette  appeared 
alternately  in  the  two  languages^,  and*  he  was  obliged  to  ^o  to  the 
south  of  Europe; — and,  having  died  at  New  York,  on  his  return 
to  his  family,  his  fiither,  at  the  age  of  three  score,  while  suffering 
under  this  afflicted  bereavement,  and  the  disappointment  of -his 
hopes,  resumed  his  editorial  labors,  in  order  to  maintain  the  old 
establishment. 

Amongst  the  events  of  1887  and  1888,  Mr.  Neilson  was  found 
true  to  TOose  loyal  principles,  which  he  had  always  inculcated — 
reoommending  order  and  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  respect  to  the 
eonstitnted  authorities.  Notwithstanding  the  deplorable  revolt  of 
•  portion  of  the  population,  he  still  shewed  himself  the  firm  and 
constant  friend  of  the  French  Ganadians,  and  maintained  that  the 
.  mass  of  the  people  were  untainted  by  disloyalty  or  disaffection. 
He  was,  in  truth,  attached  to  them  oa  a  people — ^he  loved  to  talk 
of  their  primitive  manners  and  customs,  their  simple  character  and 
habits,  and  the  peculiar  changes  and  occurrences  of  their  history; 
for  their  clergy,  too,  he  entertained  a  high  respect ;  which  was 
returned  by  equal  respect  and  regard,  on  their  part,  which  followed 
him,  it  is  believed,  to  the  last  moments  of  his  Ufa,  and  still  attends 
hiBi 
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The  onion  of  Uie  provinoes,  whioh  followed  upon  the  erents  of 
1837-8;^  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Neibon,  so  long  as  be  ooneeiyed  that 
opposition  could  be  of  any  avail  ;-^haTing  been  ealled  to  the  speeial 
ooonoil,  in  1839,  after  the  sospebsion  of  the  oonstituticmy  he  theie 
voted  against  the  union,  being  supported  only  by  iwo  other  meM.- 
beiB,  (MessvB  DeBodliebUve  and  Qnesnel),  and  in  June,  1840,  at  a 
general  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Quebeo,  he  proposed  a  series 
of  resolutions,  whioh  were  embodied  in  a  petition  sent  to  £ngland, 
remonstrating  against  the  measure. 

When  the  aet  of  union  passed,  Mr.  Neilson  oame  forward,  and 
was  elected  without  oppositiim,  as  member  for  his  old  oounty  of 
Quebec,  in  the  united  legislature.  One  of  the  first  measures 
introdoced  by  him,  was  an  act  to  restore  to  the  eleoton  of  the 
suburbs  of  St.  Boeh  and  St.  John,  t^  right  of  voting  for  members, 
whioh  had  been  taken  away  from  them  by  the  ekietoial  anaage- 
ment,  under  the  aot  of  union. 

Mr.  Neibon's  rooted  desire  to  stand  by  old  institutions,  and  even 
usages,  again  manifested  itself  in  his  eonataut  disapprobation  of 
what  is  called  ''  responsible  government '/'  and,  his  opinion  upon 
this  innovation  upon  the  old  system  of  colonial  government,  are  to 
be  found  thickly  scattered  through  his  editoiw  articles  in  th^ 
Quebec  OcuaeUef  from  the  adoption  of  the  rescriutiona  upon  this 
subject  in  the  Assembly,  in  1841. 

On  the  formation  of  a  new  government,  in  November,  1848,  he 
was  urged  to  accept  the  honorable  post  of  Speaker  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  f  but  he  declined  it,  as  he  had  uniformly  declined 
every  office  of  emolument,  in  fulfifanent  of  a  public  deeWatiQtt  he 
once  made  to  his  constituents,  and  it  was  not  till  the  session  of 
1844,  that  he  consented,  though  the  offer  had  before  been  fre- 
quently made  to  him,  to  become  a  member  of  that  bianeh  of  the 
legislature. 

He  was  now  veiling  to  the  appointed  period  of  three  score  years 
and  ten,  and  his  constitution  betrayed  the  inroads  of  age.  He  had 
already  seen  many  oontemporaries  go  before  him  to  the  grave,  with 
whom  he  had  been  oonneoted  in  the  relations  of  siueere  ftiendship, 
or  in  those  of  politioal  life ;  but  he  still  continued  to  take  that 
active  part  which  he  ccmsidered  to  be  his  duty,  as  a  member  of 
society,  in  all  piU>lic  measures,  either  within  the  legiskture  or 
without,  which  appeared  to  him  conducive  to  the  puUio  weal ;  on 
such  occasions,  he  shrunk  not  from  meeting  or  eo^iperating  mA 
those  who  mi^ht  be  of  an  adverse  political  party,  and  the  respect 
with  which  his  suggestions  were  received  iu  the  publte  assemblies 
of  his  fellow  citiiensi  shewed  the  weight  attached  to  his  opinioBe, 
and  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  ripened  judgment  and  long 
ea^rienee  in  public  affiurs. 

It  was  at  last  in  djeeharging  a  veluatary  duty  that  he  had  takon 
upon  himself,  by  attending  with  his  brethren  of  St.  AndrewVi 
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8«mel7y  t«  reaem  ike  rapreseattllf^  of  his  ao^eragn  wiih  due 
honor  on  his  Tisit  to  QaebeCy  in  October,  1847,  tlutt  Mr.  N.  brought 
on  himMlf  the  mnhidj  which  proved  nltfanately  fktal  to  him ;  he 
WW  on  thnt  oeeaeion  expoBod  ibr  a  oonaderable  time  to  a  ohilling 
rain,  bat  pewirted  in  remaining  to  read  the  address  of  his  fellow 
ettiiens,  to  his  ezeeReney,  on  his  ftrst  arffrai  in 'the  aneient  capital 
of  Canada. 

He  was  shortly  after  taken  ill,  and  nerer  folly  shook  off  the 
disease;  but  in  spite  of  incrcashig  weakness,  his  spirit  MIed  him 
not,  nor  his  haMts  of  appiioatton  to  bnriness ;  so  that  neither  his 
fearily  nor  his  medical  attendants  peroeiyed  die  fiill  extent  of  his 
danger,  and  it  may  be  said  that  he  ^Mied  in  hamem,"  Ibr  the  Tory 
evening  beibie  his  death,  he  wrote  off  ibr  the  next  issue  of  the 
Oazettey  and  with  a  steady  hand,  and  almoet  without  obliteration, 
the  two  remarkable  articles,  his  last  impressiye  words  to  his  fellow 
cttinens,  which  appeared  in  the  Oaaette  of  dlst  January,  1848 ; 
the  foNcwing  day  he  was  no  more.  He  had  some  days  before  left 
his  town  remdence  for  his  lored  retreat  at  Gap  Bonge,  where  his 
fewily  hoped  that  retirement  and  repose  mi^t  help  to  check  his 
malady  and  prolong  his  days,  bnt  the  morning  before  his  death  he 
was  seised  with  a  idirrering,  ftom  which  he  passed  into  a  leAargic 
shunber,  and  gently  breathed  his  last  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  1st  February,  at  the  age  of  seyenty-one  years,  six  months, 
and  a  few  days. 

After  ihns  tracing  Mr.  Neilson's  pnbHc  career,  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  close,  it  remains  for  ns  to  notice  the  prinelMII 
featores  of  the  character  whidi  he  had  established,  by  his  abilities 
and  integrity,  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  laborions  life,  and  which 
he  Idt  as  the  best  heritage  to  his  descendants. 

Ab  a  pnbHc  jonmalis^  his  kbon,  spread  over  thirty  volnmes 
of  the  CkaeUef  attest  his  industry,  abOity,  firmness  and  modera- 
tion, in  delrrering  to  the  public  the  opinions  upon  the  various 
snbjeets  of  politiou  discussion  which  occupied  the  public  atten- 
tion oftentimes  during  the  periods  of  great  dificulty  and  agitation. 
In  his  style  of  writing  he  was  a  model  fer  journalists — ^plain, 
simple,  concise,  terse  and  idiomatically  English.  When  the  oc- 
casion required,  as  may  be  seen  in  some  of  his  communications  to 
the  Qudfoc  Ocmette,  dben  conducted  by  his  son,  in  the  summer 
of  1812,  after  the  fetal  occurrences  at  the  Montreal  election,  he 
threw  into  his  compositions  a  degree  of  eloquence  and  force  seldom 
surpassed  in  any  pabUc  journal.  Rib  forte  lay  in  compressing  into  a 
amul  eompassof  well  arranged  thoughts  and  well  chosen  words,  what 
offdiaaiy  writem  would  sprad  oyer  columns  with  tijiux  de  paroles. 

To  Us  eanieat  pursuit,  as  a  legmlator,  of  what  seemed  to  him  to 
be  fer  tibe  public  good,  ample  testimony  is  afforded  hj  the  statute 
book  of  Ac  province,  and  tne  journals  cf  the  legislative  bodies  to 
wUek  he  bdonged. 
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As  a  member  of  sooiety,  sincerely  aiming  at  the  wel&re  of  ally 
he  was  remarkaBle  for  the  absence  of  self-seeking— carried  even  to 
the  extent  of  sacrificing  or  neglecting  his  personal  interest ; — this 
freedom  from  selfish  views,  and  his  clear  integrity,  kept  him  oat  of 
the  vortex  of  those  petty  intrigues,  which,  in  colonies  espeeiaU^, 
are  often  used  by  meaner  minds,  as  the  crooked  paths  to  attain 
wealth  or  power; — ^if  he  had  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  any  persons, 
it  was  for  those  who  trod  such  paths. 

Lifting  the  veil  of  private  life,  which  it  were  only  fitting  to  do 
in  these  pages,  there  he  was  seen  the  head  of  a  &mily  regarded  by 
him,  and  he  by  them,  with  unbounded  afiiDCticm,  and  the  moat 
unrestrained  confidence.  In  his  personal  friendship  in  society,  his 
moderation  and  openness  of  eharaoter  insured  their  constancy.  If 
ever  a  man  became  his  enemv,  it  was  because  he  chose  to  be  so. 
Of  enmity  to  others  he  seemed  to  be  incapable,  except  ''the  strong 
antipathy  of  good  to  bad,'' — and  if  occasionally  an  observation  was 
made  to  him,  on  the  misrepresentations  of  his  conduct  and  opinions 
to  which,  as  must  happen  in  political  discussions,  he  was  oft»n 
exposed,  he  would  reply  with  a  smile, — ^*  never  mind,  wait  a  while, 
and  let  us  in  the  meantime  only  return  good  for  evil." 

In  social  intercourse  he  was  remarkable  for  a  natural  good  breed- 
ing, a  constant  cheerfulness,  good  humor  and  pleasantry,  that 
shewed  a  mind  and  heart  well  poised  and  tempered  within; 
habitually  under  the  influence  of  true  benevolence,  disturbed  by 
no  angry  passions,  and  enjoying  ''  the  ceaseless  sunshine  of  a  kindly 
breast.'' 

In  his  personal  habits  he  was  not  only  temperate  but  abstemious 
in  hb  mode  of  living  -^active  in  mind  and  body-*-fond  of  rural  and 
sylvan  life,  and  of  the  wild  scenes  of  nature.  He  had  built  a 
lonely  cabane  on  one  of  the  mountains  overlooking  the  valleys 
through  which  the  Jacques  Gartier  river  finds  its  way  ^m  the 
north;  and  here  he  loved  sometimes  to  resort,  and  enjoy  the 
unbounded  solitude.  Even  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  expressed 
a  wish  to  explore  the  wilderness  through  which  that  river  fiows, 
and  onwards  to  Lake  St.  John,  and  proposed  to  make  up  a  party 
for  the  purpose,  as  a  winter  excursion. 

Mr.  Neilson's  funeral  took  place  on  the  4th  of  Fetnmary.  He 
was  interred  according  to  his  often  expressed  desire,  in  the  burial 
ground  which  had  been  given  by  himself  to  the  Presbyterian  church 
at  Yalcartier,  a  settlement  about  sixteen  miles  from  Quebec,  in  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  which  he  had  always  taken  a  deep  inter- 
est. To  that  romantic  spot  his  remains  were  followed  by  a  long 
cortege  of  mouroers,  on  one  of  the  stormiest  days  of  the  season. 
But  the  funeral  service  over  him  was  in  St.  Andrew's  church, 
Quebec,  which  was  crowded  with  citiaens,  both  of  French  and 
British  origin.  An  extract  from  the  address  of  the  Beverend 
Dr.  Cook  on  that  occasion  may  appropriately  conclude  this  notice 
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'<  It  is  a  ssyiDg  of  the  great  apostle — *  no  man  dieth  mto  him- 
fldf :'  and  in  tke  widest  sense  of  whieh  the  words  are  eapable,  it 
is  a  saying  which  holds  emphatieally  tme.  By  the  noalterable 
ammgements  of  the  Divine  Proyidenoe,  we  are  bound  together  in 
too  many  and  too  close  relations,  ever  to  remain  altogether  onaifeoted 
by  what  breaks  up  and  dissolves  these  relations  for  ever.  Even  in 
the  case  of  the  humblest  individual  in  society,  and  the  most  isdated 
from  the  ordinary  relations  of  kindred  and  love,  there  is  power  to 
reach  our  hearts  and  to  awaken  our  sensibilities,  in  many  tokens, 
however  rode  and  simple,  by  which  we  are  made  aware  that  a 
human  spirit  has  departed ;  that  with  another  of  our  race,  the 
work  and  the  battle  of  this  life  are  over,  and  the  mystery  of  a  new 
life  begun.  We  feel  the  tie  of  brotherhood  with  the  departed. 
We  reci^ise  in  what  hath  befallen  him,  the  common  destiny  of 
all;  and  we  give  way  to  an  awe,  which  is  neither  ignoble  in  a 
raitional  spirit,  nor  unworthy  of  a  Christian  believer,  while  antici- 
pating so  great  an  event  in  the  progress  of  our  being  as  that  which 
is  to  separate  us  for  ever  from  tliis  world  of  living  men,  and  to 
place  us  amidst  the  interests,  the  employments  and  the  retributions 
of  the  world  invisible. 

^<  But  seldom  is  it,  indeed,  that  any  one  passes  away  from  this 
life,  without  affording  proof  more  ample  and  direct,  that  he  died 
not  to  himself— that  in  the  great  change  which  had  come  over  him, 
he  was  not  aione  interested.  In  the  neighborhood  to  which  a  man 
belonged ;  in  the  circle  of  society,  however  small,  in  which  he 
moved;  among  the  friends  and  associates  with  whom  he  was  in 
daUy  converse  and  communion,  his  loss  is  felt;  and,  at  all  events, 
in  the  household  to  which  he  belonged,  there  are  some  whose 
hearts  are  wounded,  and  on  whose  relations  with  this  life,  and  their 
condition  in  it,  a  serious  and  irrevocable  change  has  been  effected. 
Seldom  does  any  one  pass  away  unmourned  and  unmissed  by  all. 
God  hath  not  bound  togedier  the  children  of  the  human  family 
with  ties  so  loose  and  uncertain. 

'<  The  feeling  of  loss  and  mournful  regret  over  the  ashes  of  the 
dead,  bv  which  we  bear  testimony  that  the  departed  died  not  to 
themselves  alone,  must  of  course  be  extensive  in  its  range,  and 
intense  in  degree,  in  proportion  to  the  place  which  they  who  are 
gone,  held  in  the  puolic  eye,  and  the  public  estimation ;  to  die 
talents  which  thev  had  displayed ;  to  the  pubKc  services  which 
they  had  rendered;  to  the  worth  of  their  character;  to  the  kindli- 
ness of  their  nature;  to  the  existence  and  exercise  within  them  of 
those  affections  which  win  our  bve,  and  those  higher  principles 
whieh  command  our  esteem  and  admiration.  Where  these  have 
been  eminent;  where  these  have  been  long  acknowledged;  death 
eomes  not  to  the  individual  alone^  nor  to  the  sanctuafy  of  domestic 
affection,  but  it  carries  sadness  into  the  general  community,  and 
each  feels  as  if  a  friend  and  a  benefiM^tor  had  passed  away. 
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''  Let  it  be  one,  for  example,  wbo  for  matt  than  Utj  jean  had 
been  known  in  a  commnniiy,  as  a  good  and  yalnable  oitiaen; 
who  had  early  established  a  oharaoter  for  inflexible  honor  and  up- 
rightness, and  eontinned  to  bear  it  to  the  last;  in  whom  steaaj 
applieation  to  the  duties  of  life,  and  purity  of  moral  prinoi- 
pie,  were  combined  with  the  powers  of  a  singularly  shrewd  and 
olear  and  perspioaoious  understanding,  and  a  promptness  to  bring 
the  strength  of  his  understanding,  and  the  weight  of  his  character 
to  bear  uplbn  every  measure  that  was  design^  to  promote  the 
general  good ;  let  it  be  one,  too,  who  waa  known  to  all,  and  had  a 
word  of  kindness  for  every  one ;  to  whom  the  humblest  oould  have 
access  for  advice  and  assistance,  who  was  at  once  liberal  and  unos- 
tentatious in  his  charity,  who  treated  his  dependents  rather  as  his 
friends  and  his  children,  than  as  inferiors,  and  manifested  ever,  in 
his  whole  bearing  and  intercourse  with  society,  that  genuine  and 
unassuming  simplicity,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  a  noble 
nature ;  can  such  a  one  be  said,  in  passing  away  ^m  this  life  to 
<  die  unto  himself  ?  Is  there  not  a  general  loss  under  which  all 
suffer,  and  their  sense  of  which  it  is  natural  and  reasonable  that 
(in  humble  submission  to  the  will  of  Providenoe),  they  should 
openly  and  earnestly  express  ? 

*'  And  the  supposition  we  have  made  may  be  still  farther  ex- 
tended. Let  such  a  one,  with  all  the  claims  to  respect  in  a  limited 
community,  which  we  have  now  been  describing,  have  also  for  a 
long  period  of  time  applied  his  talents  to  the  higher  duties  of  the 
legislator  and  the  statesman,  with  honor  to  himself  and  advantage 
to  the  public ',  let  him  have  set  an  example,  known  and  acknow- 
ledged by  all,  and  but  too  rare  in  the  unhealthy  atmosphere  of  pro- 
vincial politics,  of  a  perfectly  honest  and  independent  man^ 
actuated  by  no  selfish  motives ;  seeking  no  personi^  advantage, 
deferring  neither  to  the  men  in  power,  nor  to  the  popular  leadem, 
when  in  his  own  clear  judgment,  he  thought  either  in  the  wrong; 
ready  to  co-operate  with  any  party,  up  to  the  point,  that  in  his 
conscientious  opinion,  they  were  seeking  Uie  public  good,  and  their 
efforts  tending  to  promote  it ;  sure  to  leave  and  to  oppose  them, 
the  moment  they  overstepped  that  point,  without  regard  to  party 
connections,  or  the  abuse  which  his  independent  conduct  could  not 
foil  to  bringdown  upon  him, and  that  too,  from  different  points  in  the 
political  compass;  the  determined  foe  of  everv  abuse  in  the  execu- 
tive government,  and  yet  in  whom  unflinching  loyalty  waa  not 
the  dictate  of  convenience  and  temporary  expediency,  but  a  princi- 
ple of  honor  and  conscience,  which  his  reason  approved,  and  to 
tamper  with  which,  he  counted  a  critne^  to  be  regarded  with  abhor- 
rence. Let  such  a  one  be  called  away  from  the  midst  of  us,  and 
shall  there  not  be  a  yet  deeper  and  more  widespread  conviction  of 
the  public  loss;  token  that  as  ho  had  not  lived,  so  he  did  not  die 
to  himself  alone  ? 
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''Onoe  more  let  us  extend  this  gupposed  case,  into  another 
sphere  of  public  labor  and  nseftilness.  It  is  not  easy  to  set  too 
lugh  a  value  on  the  power  of  the  press  in  these  times,  to  infiu- 
enoe  the  pnblie  mind  for  good  or  for  eril.  And  he  who  has 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  his  opinions  to  the  public  in  a  widely 
circulated  and  frequently  published  journal,  and  the  capacity  of 
expressing  these  opinions  tersely  and  clearly,  setting  them  fbrth  in 
the  fairest  light,  supporting  them  with  argument,  and  illustrating 
and  enforcing  them  with  facts  drawn  from  a  capacious  and  wefl 
stored  memory,  cannot  fail  to  be,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  the 
corrupter  or  the  benefactor  of  the  community.  Let  such  a  one 
then,  as  we  have  before  described,  be  for  a  long  series  of  years  in 
pooseooion  of  this  powerful  engine  for  influencing  the  public  mind ; 
and  let  him  use  it  for  wise  and  good  purposes,  not  so  as  that  wise 
good  men  may  not  sometimes  differ  from  him  in  opinion,  yet  so  as 
Uiat  all  shall  acknowledge  the  purity  of  his  motives  and  the  gen- 
eral soundness  of  his  principles ;  let  it  never  be  turned  into  a 
vehicle  for  sbuider  or  personal  malignity  5  let  the  sacred  sanctions 
of  religion  and  morality  be  ever  treated  with  reverence,  and 
solemnly  enforced  on  every  proper  occasion ;  let  the  benefits  of 
industry,  and  order,  and  general  education  be  unceasingly  incul- 
cated ;  let  a  sober  tone  of  feeling  be  expressed  respecting  the  possi- 
ble benefits  of  political  measures  and  political  changes,  and  the 
necessity  be  ever  shown,  of  personal  exertion,  and  moral  principle, 
in  private  individuals,  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country ; 
let  all  this  be  taught  from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to  year,  till 
it  fails  not  materially  to  infiuence  the  public  mmd ;  and  let  the 
career  of  the  editor  be  closed,  without  giving  cause  for  making  one 
personal  enemy,  and|with  a  few  short  and  simple  sentences  embody- 
ing the  principles,  moral  and  political,  which  he  had  cherished  for 
a  life  time,  and  forming,  though  without  any  such  purpose  on  his 
part,  a  befiting  charge  with  which  to  close  the  scene  of  life,  would 
not  the  public  calamity  be  unspeakably  enhanced,  in  the  loss  of 
sueh  an  able  and  sober-minded  instructor  and  guide  of  public 
opinion  ? 

"  My  fHends  and  fellow-citisens,  I  need  not  say,  it  is  such  a  cal- 
amity under  which  we  are  now  suffering.  It  is  the  loss  of  such  a 
man  we  this  day  deplore — ^which,  coming  unexpectedly  on  us,  has 
thrown  a  gloom  over  our  whole  community,  and  has  brought  u->  in 
solemn  mourning  to  the  house  of  God.  It  has  not  been  at  all  my 
aim,  in  what  I  have  said,  to  delineate  Ailly  the  character  of  the 
eminent  and  venerable  man  whose  ashes  are  this  day  to  be  laid  in 
the  dust.  That  will  be  done  by  others  better  fitted  for  executing 
the  task.  Already,  one  who  served  him  faithfully  for  fifteen  years, 
has  paid  an  affectionate  tribute  to  his  memory ;  and  another  may  be 
expected  ^m  an  old  and  much  esteemed  friend.  I  have  but 
indicated  such  claims  to  the  public  respect  as  all  will  acknowledge 
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that  he  posBeaaed.  The  faulta  and  frailties  which  cleave  to  all  bubo, 
it  little  Dehoves  ua  to  remember,  in  the  case  of  thoae  who  haye 
pasaed  from  the  judgment  of  man  to  the  judgment  of  GU>d.  These 
we  leave  to  Him,  who  doing  ever  right,  is  yet  unapeakably  more 
merciful  and  loving  than  the  beat  and  moat  benevolent  of  men.  It 
is  the  good  in  the  departed  which  it  behovea  ua  to  remember;  and 
to  remember  that  we  may  imitate  it.  And  long,  I  trust,  it  will  be, 
ere  the  memory  paaa  away  from  thia  community,  of  the  private  and 
public  virtues  of  him,  whose  remaina  now  lie  before  ua ;  <«  ere  that 
memory  ceaae  to  have  a  powerful  and  beneficial  efficacy  on  those 
who  cherish  it.'' 


JOHN  CHARLTON  FISHEE,  Esq.,  LL.  D. 

Db.  Fishxr,  waa  a  gentleman  of  high  literary  attainmenta,  and, 
as  a  Canadian  joumaliat,  very  few  could  cope  with  or  excel  him. 

Previous  to  his  connection  with  Canada,  he  was  the  proprietor 
and  editor  of  the  New  York  Albion^  a  journal  which  he  founded, 
and  which  still  exists  and  flourishes.  Invited  to  Canada  in  1823 
to  conduct  the  Official  Gazette,  by  authority,  under  the  administrar 
tion  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhouaie,  his  paper  was  managed  in  a  way 
which  gained  him  the  approbation  of  scholars,  of  persons  fond 
of  lighter  literature  of  the  day,  and  of  all  those  who  sincerely  desired 
to  see  British  supremacy,  and  an  affectionate  acknowledgment  of 
the  advantages  it  conferred  upon  Canadian  colonists,  duly  under- 
stood and  appreciated.  In  this  task  he  worked  fearlessly  and 
incessantly,  and  continued  until,  in  the  year  1831,  he  was  directed 
to  suspend  his  political  articles,  as  they  were  not  in  accordance 
with  tne  views  of  the  party  then  in  the  ascendent  in  the  mother 
country ;  and  his  Qviebec  Gazette,  by  authority,  was  (as  its  contem- 
porary, the  Upper  Canda  Gazette,  published  by  Mr.  Stanton,  had 
Ereviouslv  been)  reduced  to  a  mere  official  sheet,  in  fact,  assimi- 
Lted  to  tne  London  Gazette  in  the  mother  country.  He  edited 
the  Quebec  Mercury  for  some  years,  and  in  1841  started  the  Cbn- 
servativef  a  weekly  journal.  Speaking  of  this,  the  Mercwy,  the 
great  authority  in  those  days,  said : — 

"  Of  the  manner,  in  which  this  new  candidate  for  public  favor  will 
be  conducted,  we  may  safely  say,  that  the  well  known  urbanity  of 
the  editor,  his  classical  knowledge  and  good  taste,  will  render  it 
the  most  polished  public  print  published  on  this  continent.  It 
will  contain  candid  views  of  politics,  and  its  literary  character  will 
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be  of  the  iirat  order.  In  short  it  will  be  a  publieation,  which  if 
duly  encouraged,  will  be  found  in  the  honse  of  every  tmly  loyal 
British  subject;  and  one  which  may  be  laid  on  the  drawing  room 
table  of  the  most  reftied,  for  its  literary  artideSy  and  be  advantage- 
ously read  by  persons  of  all  classes  for  the  sound  and  loyal  princi- 
ples  it  will  inculcate/' 

He  waa  Biesidenty  and  an  active,  eneigetic  and  useftil  Bomber 
of  the  Quebee  Litenrv  and  Historical  So^Mty,  which  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  he  raised  by  his  superior  talents,  to  the  high  standing 
held  by  the  sooiety,  previous  to  &e  burning  of  its  anuseum  and  col- 
lections. 

He  died  on  board  the  Samk  ScrndB,  steamship,  in  September, 
1849,  whilst  returning  from  England,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health. 


S.  J.  BURTON,  Esq. 

Samuel  Judge  Burton,  Esquire,  Collector  of  Customs  at 
Frelighsburgh,  where  he  died  on  the  10th  November^  1845,  was 
the  son  of  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  had  served 
with  credit,  in  the  76th  Regiment,  during  part  of  the  Peninsular 
war,  and  having  embarked  at  Bordeaux,  for  America,  he  eventu- 
ally settled  and  married  in  Canada.  He  was  distinguished  as  an 
agriculturist  and  horticulturist,  combining  and  applying,  very 
happily  to  this  country,  the  most  approved  modern  theory  and 
practice.  He  introduced  the  art  of  macadamising  roads  into  the 
province,  and  conferred  a  lasting  benefit  on  the  inhabitants  of 
the  vicinity  of  Quebec,  by  converting  an  impracticable  morass  into 
an  excellent  road.  In  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years,  and  at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  volunteers  during  the 
late  rebellion,  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  impartiality,  rectitude, 
humanity  and  firmness.  His  decease  was  hastened,  if  not  caused 
by  fatigue,  privation,  and  exposure,  towards  the  fall  of  the  year,  in 
the  aeuous  discharge  of  his  duties.  In  him,  societv  lost  an  accom- 
plished gentleman,  the  provincial  government  a  valuable  and  con- 
scientious servant,  and  the  Queen  a  devoted  subject. 
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Rev.  DANIEL  WILKIE,  LL.  D. 

Dr.  Wilkie  was  born  in  Scotland  in  the  year  1777.  He  was 
the  yonngeet  of  twelve  children,  and  was  left  an  orphan  at  an 
early  age.  His  education,  from  first  to  last^  was  with  a  riew  to 
the  ministry,  and  his  brothers,  under  whose  care  he  fell,  con- 
tributed out  of  their  scanty  resources  the  necessary  means.  In 
1789  he  entered  the  grammar  school  of  Hamilton,  and  in  1794 
commenced  his  collegiate  course  at  the  univerri^  of  Glasgow, 
under  Professors  Ja^ne  and  Young.  In  1797  he  entered  the 
divinity  hall,  and  in  1803  competed  successfully  for  the  fint 
university  prize,  a  silver  medal,  for  an  essay  on  the  Socinian  con- 
troversy. He  came  to  Canada  in  the  same  year,  and  in  1804  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Montroal.  He  took  up 
his  residence  in  Quebec,  and  during  the  next  forty  years  was 
actively  and  successfully  employed  as  a  teacher.  Many*  of  his 
pupils  have  occupied,  and  do  still  occupy,  distinguished  places  on 
the  bench,  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  legislature  of  this  country.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  every  association  designed  to  advance 
literature,  science,  or  art,  and  many  of  his  metaphysical  and  scien- 
tific productions  appeared  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day.  He  was 
editor  of  the  Star  newspaper  during  the  three  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, the  first  number  of  which  appeared  in  December,  1827.  The 
design  of  the  publication  was  to  correct,  if  possible,  the  extremes  into 
which  the  press  in  the  province  had  fallen,  of  indiscriminate  praise 
and  indiscriminate  censure  of  the  administration  of  Lord  Dalhousie. 
The  undertaking  was  made  by  the  late  Andrew  Stuart,  Esq.,  who 
entered  into  it  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul,  contributing  most 
valuable  articles  on  general  subjects,  but  more  especially  oo  legal 
and  constitutional  questions.  Dr.  Wilkie  wrote,  in  all  cases,  the 
editorial  portion,  and  contributed  many  long  articles  on  educational 
and  literary  subjects. 

In  1843,  at  the  foundation  of  the  high  school,  he  was  appointed 
rector  of  that  institution,  but  advancing  age  compelled  nim  to 
retire  from  the  active  duties  of  his  profession  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  retirement. 
The  first  symptoms  of  disease  appeared  in  1845,  and  he  died  in 
1851.  He  was  buried  in  Mount  Hermon  cemetery,  where  a  hand- 
some monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory.  It  bears  the 
following  inscription : — 

Daniel  Wilkie,  LL.  D. 

Born  at  Tollcross,  Scotland,  1777. 

Settled  at  Quebec  in  1803, 

Where  he  died  on  the  10th  May^  1861. 
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He  WM  a  learned  scholar  ; 

An  indefatigable  stadeni  of  pluloeophy  and  letters  ; 

An  able  and  snooessfol  instructor  of  youth  ; 

Of  genuine  uprightness  and  guileless  simplicity  ; 

A  devout,  benevolent,  and  public  spirited  man  ; 

Oommanding  through  a  Igng  life 
^  the  respect  and  esteem 

Of  the  community  in  which  he  lived. 

This  monument 

is  erected  by  his  pupils, 

in  grateful  remembrance  of  nis  services, 

and  as  a  memorial 

of  their  deep  and  earnest  veneration  for 

his  character  and  virtues. 

Qtns  desiderio  sit  pudar,  atU  modus 
Tarn  cart  capitis  f 

We  close  the  notice  of  this  '^  good  old  man,''  with  the  address 
delivered  on  the  day  of  hb  burial,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cook,  Quebec : — 

*^  In  the  Providence  of  Ood  we  have  been  called  together,  this 
day,  to  commit  the  ashes  of  an  old  and  much  valued  friend  to  the 
dust :  an  office  of  brotherhood,  with  which  we  are  but  too  familiar, 
and  which  we  must  expect  to  continue  to  perform  till  we  are  our- 
selves summoned  away  from  this  mortal  ufe,  and  others  have  to 
discharge  the  same  duty  to  us.  It  is  not,  however,  with  common 
feelings,  that  we  now  discharge  this  common  duty.  Ordinarily, 
death  comes  among  us  suddenly — sternly.  By  a  few  days  or  weeks 
of  suffering  his  work  is  accomplished,  and  when  we  meet  to  lay  the 
body,  which  has  been  despoiled  of  its  immortal  inhabitant,  in  the 
grave,  it  is  with  the  painful  feeling  of  a  recent  and  mournful 
separation. 

But  se  it  is  not  in  the  present  instance.  In  the  case  of  the 
venerable  individual,  around  whose  mortal  remains  we  now  stand, 
the  separation  had  long  been  accomplished  ;  separation  from  the 
world  and  its  interests ;  separation  from  society  and  its  duties  ; 
separation  from  communion  with  even  the  nearest  and  dearest  of 
his  friends,  almost  as  complete  as  that  which  has  now  taken  place. 
He  had  dropped  out  of  hie  usual  place  in  society.  He  had  ceased 
to  appear  in  circles,  where  for  so  long  a  period  his  face  and  figure 
were  familiar.  He  had  already,  while  life  was  still  lingering  on 
in  its  last  stages,  begun  to  pass  away  from  the  common  remem- 
brance. The  place  that  had  once  known  him,  was  beginning  to 
know  him  no  more.  And  the  announcement  of  his  actual  depar- 
ture and  the  mournful  solemnities,  in  which  we  are  now  engaged, 
serve  less  to  excite  any  painful  feding  of  separation,  than  to  recall 
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vividly  to  the  miod  the  image  and  memory  of  one,  who  had  already 
been  long  removed  from  vs. 

''I  wish  I  could  set  before  yon,  in  a  few  plain  words,  what  is 
thus  recalled  to  the  minds  of  all,  giving  expreesioo  to  the  com- 
mon opinion  and  the  common  feeling  ;  but  it  is  little  necessary. 
You  have  before  you  more  vividly  than  I  could  represent  them, 
the  form  and  figure  of  the  old  philosopher,  moving  slow}y,  and 
sometimes  incongruously  enough,  in  the  midst  of  our  busy  com* 
munity, — obviously  abstracted  from  the  common  interests  ; — ^little 
occupied  with  common  objects  of  desire  and  ambition,  and  dwelling 
in  a  world  of  his  own  ;  a  world  of  speoulatior  }  a  world  of  theories 
and  fancies,  and  doubtings,  but  into  which,  none  of  the  mean  or 
sordid,  or  selfish  passions  of  the  aetual  world  ever  found  their  way. 
Ton  know  as  well  as  I  can  describe  them,  the  guileless  simplicity 
of  his  nature  ;  his  inflexible  int^rity  ;  his  perfect  frankness  and 
sincerity  ;  his  genuine  benevolence  ;  his  unaffected  courtesy. 

'^  There  will,  I  trust,  be  borne  other  and  more  valuable  and  more 
permanent  testimony  than  any  that  could  come  from  me,  to 
the  important  services  which,  for  the  long  period  of  forty  years,  he 
rendered  to  this  city  as  a  teacher  of  youth — ^the  indefintigable 
earnestness  and  the  successful  results  of  his  labors  in  that  UAV- 
some  and  ill-requited  but  most  honorable  profession — and  his  per- 
severing and  zealous  efforts  to  keep  up  a  high  standard  of  educar 
tion,  in  a  community  but  too  much  inclined  to  limit  education  to 
the  more  immediate  wants  of  commercial  business.  From  first  to 
last,  without  aid  or  countenance  from  the  provincial  authorities, 
nay,  and  while  these  were  sometimes  actively  opposed  to  him,  he 
maintained  in  this  latter  respect  his  steady  and  unyielding  course, 
and  so  conferred  a  benefit  on  the  community,  great  in  itself,  and 
to  which  no  other  person  of  the  same  profession  can  assert  any- 
thing like  an  equal  claim. 

"  It  will  be  for  others  also  to  bear  witness  to  his  seal  and  efficiency 
in  supporting  every  literary  and  educational  institution  ;  every 
means  by  which  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  community 
could  be  promoted.  He  was  indeed,  and  showed  it  when  required, 
by  sacrifices  and  personal  exertion  such  as  few  are  inclined  to 
make,  of  a  large,  a  public,  a  patriotic,  and  a  philanthropic  spirit. 
And  in  regard  of  the  highest  of  all  subjects,  in  regard  of  religion, 
whose  office  it  is  to  bind  men  to  God  and  to  one  another,  while 
from  the  turn  of  his  mind,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  education, 
he  was  prone  to  indulge  in  speculations,  and,  perhaps,  reached  con- 
clusions with  which  we  might  be  little  inclined  to  i^ree,  yet  were 
both  his  daily  conduct  and  his  devotional  temper  in  accordance 
with  the  faith  which  he  had  been  early  taught,  and  the  simple 
worship  on  which  he  regularly  waited,  and  I  feel  it  is  a  good  and 
holy  wish  I  utter  for  myself  and  you  when  I  desire  that  we  all  may 
have  and  cherish  such  profound  reverence  and  bve  for  the  Lord 
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Jesus  Cbrist  as  he  felt  and  eontiinied  to  feel,  I  do  believe,  as  long 
as  he  was  capable  of  feeling ;  for  blessed,  and  only  blessed  are 
they,  who  love  Christ,  and  whose  hope  is  founded  npon  Him. 

^'It  was  a  monmftil  speoftaole— the  bodily  and  mental  deoHne  of 
this  ffood  and  valuable  man  ;  a  decline  which  proceeded  till  only 
the  elements  of  his  original  eharacter  remained — ^his  devotional  tem- 
per— his  domestic  afiections — ^his  sennine  kindness  and  oonrtesy. 
These  continued  with  him  to  the  last.  And  it  was  striking  to  ob- 
serve, and  not  withont  a  lesson  to  those  entmsted  with  the  teach- 
ing and  training  of  the  yoal^fdl  mind,  how  in  ihe  '  deepening 
twilight  of  his  powers'  when  he  covld  indulge  no  longer  in  moru 
and  metaphysical  speculations,  when  he  was  incapable  of  compre- 
hending the  most  elementary  principles  of  geometry  or  arithmetic, 
and  die  pages  of  classic  literature,  with  which  he  had  been  fiuniliar, 
had  entirely  faded  firom  his  remembrance,  the  words  of  divine 
truth  still  dwelt  in  his  mind,  and  it  was  still  possible  to  draw  from 
him  the  petitions  of  the  prayer  which  Christ  taught  his  disciples, 
or  the  verses  of  the  twenty-third  psahn,  in  that  simple  version 
which  is  sacred  in  the  associations  of  every  Scottish  churchman. 
Surely  it  is  good  that  that  which  was  best  remained  the  longest. 
And  it  is  wise  to  lay  up  in  the  mind  first  that  which  is  best. 

**  But  if  his  gradual  oecKne  was  a  spectacle  moumfol  to  his  friends 
it  was  not,  we  may  be  sure,  without  its  use.  It  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  in  the  arrangements  of  the  divine  providence  it 
answered  important  ends  to  himself.  It  gave  opportunity  for  a 
most  touching  and  impressive  exhibition  of  devotedness  in  the 
aged  partner  of  his  life.  And  it  emphatically  called  on  all,  while 
in  the  ftiU  exercise  of  their  powers  to  give  heed  to  the  things  which 
concern  their  everlasting  peace,  instant  and  immediate  heed; 
since  even  before  this  life  comes  to  an  end,  it  may  altogether  cease 
to  be  available,  in  order  to  a  preparation  for  the  life  eternal. 

^'  That  call,  brethren,  I  would  now  repeat,  to  you  and  to  myself. 
Now  is  the  accepted  time  and  the  day  of  salvation.  Oh  I  let  us 
each  say  with  our  ereat  Lord :  '  I  must  work  the  work  of  him 
who  sent  me,  while  it  is  day  ;  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can 
work.'  And  let  us  cherish,  through  the  fidth  of  Christ,  the  blessed 
conviction  that  though  'the  eartnly  house  of  our  tabernacle  be 
dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God ;  a  house  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.'  '^ 
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MAJOBrGENERAL  F.  HEERIOT,  C.B. 

GiNXRAL  HsRBiOT  wus  a  resident  of  Drommondyilley  Canada 
WeBty  where  he  died.  He  was  a  gallant  military  officer,  and  had  fought 
in  more  than  one  battle  during  the  American  war  of  1812,  in  CanMa. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  our  provincial  Parliament ;  and  was  boni 
in  Jersey  on  :the  2nd  Jannary,  1766.  He  was  second  in  command 
under  De  Salaberry  at  Chateangoay,  and  for  his  military  services  was 
made  a  G.B.  After  the  war  he  retired  to  Dmmmondville,  which 
we  believe  he  had  founded  and  settled.  On  the  birth  of  the  Prince 
of  WdeSi  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general;  he  was 
also  provincial  aide-de-campi  and  member  of  the  Executive  Council, 
as  well  as  of  the' Assembly.  His  death  took  place  at  his  residence, 
Comfort  Hall,  on  the  80th  December,  1844. 

General  Herriot  had  secured  the  attachment  of  a  numerous  circle 
of  friends  and  acquaintances  both  in  public  and  private  life,  by  his 
kind  and  conciliatory  manners,  as  well  as  by  his  benevolence  and 
charitable  disposition,  both  of  which  were  unbounded.  Of  the 
village  of  DrummondviUe  he  may  truly  be  said  to  have  been  the 
&ther  and  founder,  having  retired  there,  on  half  pay,  in  1816,  with 
a  number  of  veterans  and  pensioners  from  the  different  corjps  dis- 
banded in  the  jprovince  id%er  the  late  war ;  his  Majesty  having 
rewarded  his  active  and  meritorious  services  by  a  large  grant  of 
land  situated  chiefly  in  the  county  of  Grantham,  of  which  the 
village  forms  a  part. 


Hon.  JAMES  CROOKS,  M.L.a 

Wb  think  it  due  to  the  memory  of  the  above  enterprising  gen- 
ileman  to  include  in  this  collection  a  short  notice  of  him.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Upper  Canada,  and  one  of  the  first  to 
lead  the  van  in  home  and  local  enterprises,  which  at  the  presMt 
day  so  distinguish  the  enlightened  and  intelligent  people  of  the 
western  section  of  the  province,  and  goes  &r  to  stamp  them  as  a 
wealthy,  thriving,  and  industrious  class  of  subjects. 

Mr.  Crooks  was  an  ancient  resident  of  Niagara,  having  emigva- 
ted  thither  firom  Scotland,  in  1794.    He  established  himself  as  a 
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meroliant ;  and  it  -was  he  who  sent  the  first  load  of  wheat  and 
the  first  load  of  floar  from  the  upper  province  to  Montreal,  which, 
in  those  days,  was  both  a  matter  of  diificolty  and  danger.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Upper  Canada ;  and,  daring 
the  war  of  1812,  took  part  on  oar  side  in  the  struggle  that  ensued 
for  the  mastery  of  Canada.  He  was  in  command  of  a  company  of 
the  Ist  Lincoln  militia,  and  fought  gallantiy  at  Queenston  and 
otherplaoes.  He  was  a  member  oime  L^islative  Council  for  twenty- 
five  years,  and  always  bore  himself  in  that  body,  as  an  honest  and 
consistent  man,  &voring  neither  party,  being  perfectly  independ- 
ent in  his  views.  The  Honorable  Mr.  Croobi  establisned  the  first 
paper  mill  in  Upper  Canada,  and  carried  it  on  successfully  for  many 
years;  but  he  grew  tired  of  business  as  old  age  wore  on,  and 
finaUy  abandoned  the  paper-making  business.  The  facilities  at  his 
command  were  limited^  because  the  demand  for  paper  was  light,  yet 
the  Flamborough  paper  mill  supplied  the  wants  of  tne  entire  commu* 
nity  then ;  now  tne  case  is  different,  and  such  an  establishment 
would  do  but  little  in  keeping  up  a  supply  for  the  newspaper  offices 
within  range  of  the  old  mill.  His  death  occurred  at  Flamborough 
West,  on  ttie  2nd  March,  1860.  He  was  in  the  82nd  year  of  his 
age,  having  been  bom  in  Kilmarnock,  Scotland,  in  177o.  His  de- 
mise caused  very  general  regret  among  his  numerous  friends  and 
acquaintances. 


LIEUT..COLONEL  JOHNSTON,  C.B. 

CoLomsL  Johnston,  long  a  resident  of  the  counter  of  Haldi- 
mand,  C.  W.,  was  bom  in  1769.  He  entered  the  mihtaiy  service 
in  1784,  and  was  employed  with  the  army  in  reducing  the  impor- 
tant fortress  of  Dharwar,  and  in  the  field  through  the  Mahratta 
war ;  was  in  the  leading  party  at  the  storming  of  Seringapatam ;  ap- 

g>inted  deputy  quarter-master  general  of  the  force  under  the  kte 
uke  of  Wellington,  (then  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley),  and  took  an 
active  share  in  the  labors  of  the  memorable  battle  of  Assaye ; 
during  a  cessation  of  hostilities  he  assisted  in  the  survey  of  the 
Ghaut  Mountains,  in  the  Deccan,  a  most  arduous  and  perilouB  task ; 
and  afterwards  was  appointed  quarter-master  general  of  the  fioa- 
bay  army,  and  retired  from  the  honorable  East  India  Company's 
serviee,  after  forty  years  active  service.    He  was  onatod  oompih 
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nion  of  the  Batfi  by  hia  M^eaty  Geme  IV.,  a  durtmotioii,  «i  that 
period,  seldom  eonferred  on  bffioexs  of  the  Indian  anny.  Colonel 
Johnaton  died  at  hia  seat,  '<  The  Betreat,''  near  BannTille,  CW.,  in 
Febmaiy,  1816. 


Hon.  Sib  JOHN  CALDWELL,  Bart. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  James  Caldwell,  the  third  baronet^ 
(who  was  made  a  Count  of  Milan  by  the  Empress  Maria-Theresa), 
by  Elizabeth;  daughter  of  the  Most  Reverend  Josiah  Hort,  Lord 
Arohbishop  of  Tuam,  and  the  Honorable  Elizabeth  Fitzmauricei 
daughter  of  William^  20th  Lord  Kerry.  He  succeeded  his  father 
in  1784 ;  and  married  Harriet,  daughter  of  Hugh  Meynell,  Esq. 
He  was  connected  with  Canada  through  his  appointment  of  re- 
ceiver-general of  the  lower  province.  During  the  time  he  hell  that 
office,  he  was  found  to  be  in  default  with  the  province  for  a  very 
large  sum  of  the  public  monies,  which,  however,  we  believe  was 
afterwards  partly  refiinded  by  the  sale  of  his  large  property  in 
Canada. 

Be  died  at  Bams^te,  in  June,  1880|  and  left  a  son  (the  late  Sir 
Henry  Caldwell)  to  inherit  his  title. 


Hon.  JAMES  MgGILL. 

A  NOTIOB  of  the  distinguished  philanthropist  and  benefiMtor, 
Jamee  McGill,  to  whom  Montreal  owes  so  much  for  founding  and 
endowing  the  noble  university  which  bean  his  naoe,  may  not  be 
inappropriate  in  this  colleotion. 

Mr.  MoOill  was  a  native  of  Glasgow,  in  Scotland,  having  been 
born  in  that  oiiy  on  the  6th  of  October,  1744.  He  came  to  this 
eountry  at  an  early  age,  and  immediatelv  Migaged  in  mercantile 

K suits,  in  which  he  was  meet  sueoessnil,  amassing  a  large  and 
dsome  fixrtune  as  the  fruits  of  his  exertions.    He  waa  suooes- 
iively  a  member  of  the  Parlianieiit  ai  Lower  Canada  for  the  city 
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of  Montreftly  aad  member  of  the  Legislative  and  Ezeoative  GooDcik; 
he  was  also  an  offioer  in  the  militia,  and  rose  to  the  high  rank  of 
brigadier-»eneral  in  the  war  of  1812. 

Mr.  McGill  was  distinguished  for  his  oharity^  his  sound  practieal 
judgment  and  his  kindness  of  heart ;  he  mixed  much  in  society, 
both  English  and  French,  being  connected  with  the  latter  by  mar- 
riage. He  died  on  the  19th  December,  1813,  being  sixty-nine  years 
of  age,  in  the  cily  of  Montreal,  where  he  had  resided  ever  since  he 
came  to  Canada,  and  where  for  his  liberality,  goodness  of  heart, 
and  philanihropical  munificeuce,  he  left  behind  him  a  monument 
of  his  worth,  wnioh  will  assuredly  carry  his  name  down  to  posterity 
with  honor  and  distinction. 

He  married  on  the  2nd  December,  1776,  Charlotte  Ouillemin, 
daughter  of  the  late  Gluillanme  Gluillemin,  in  his  lifetime 
councillor  of  the  King  of  France,  in  Canada,  lieutenant-general  of 
the  admiralty  of  Quebec,  and  judge  of  the  Court  of  Prerogatives, 
and  widow  of  the  late  Franyois  Amable  Trottier  Des  Rivieres. 


LIEUTENANT  MACPHERSON. 

Allan  Maophebbon,  Esquire,  of  Orillia,  C.  W.,  was  one  of  that 
gallant  band  of  heroes  who  defended  the  honor  of  Britain  during 
the  eventful  period  from  the  French  revolution  to  the  peace  of  1815, 
and  whose  deeds  of  valor  form  one  of  the  most  splendid  pages 
in  the  annals  of  British  history.  Of  those  noble  veterans,  a  scat- 
tered remnant,  fast  disappearing  before  the  onsets  of  death,  is  still 
to  be  found  in  the  recesses  of  our  forest  land,  and  forms  an  influ- 
ential and  interesting  portion  of  our  people.  Entering  the  army 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  Lieutenant  Macpherson  fought  at  the  battle 
of  Maidia,  in  the  78th  Highlanders,  that  gallant  corps  which  has,  un- 
der the  immortal  Havelock,  achieved  for  itself  such  undying  fame. 
For  his  brave  conduct  at  that  action  he  received  a  medid.  He 
subaequently  accompanied  his  regiment  to  Esynt,  where  he  suffered 
severely  from  ophthalmia,  like  mauy  of  his^low  soldiers  in  that 
kad.  He  next  assisted  in  forming  and  drilling  the  Royal  Sicillian 
Regimenty  of  which  he  was  adjutant.  He  was  put  on  half-pay  in 
1815,  came  to  Canada  in  1835,  and  thus  exchanged  the  sword  for 
the  ploughshare.  He  became  one  of  our  most  spirited  and  euter- 
prising  SAttlen.  A  Highlander  by  birth,  he  possessed  much  of 
the  qoritof  his  countrymen,  warm-hearted;  friendly,  and  energetio. 
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He  was  indeed  a  worttiy  representative  of  a  Highland  gen^^emaiiy 
and  did  honor  to  that  gallant  people^  whose  n<M>le  dee<u,  whether 
at  Waterloo^  Balaclava,  Inkerman  or  Lncknow,  have  won  immor- 
tal laurels.    He  died  at  his  residence  at  Orillia,  in  1859. 


WILLIAM  KEMBLE,  Ebq., 

A  TALENTED  Canadian  journalist ;  born  in  1781 ;  died  at 
Quebec,  on  the  25th  of  February,  1845.  He  was  formerly  of 
Clapham  Common,  Surrey,  England,  and  a  member  of  a  distin- 
guished mercantile  family  in  London,  one  of  whom,  at  the  period 
of  Mr.  Kemble's  death,  was  a  member  in  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
for  the  county  above  mentioned.  As  editor  of  the  Quebec  Mer- 
cury, from  1823  to  1842,  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a 
writer,  and  the  spirit  and  raoiness  which  characterized  his  writii^ 
will  long  be  remembered.  His  talents  were  of  a  high  order.  Me 
was  also  a  valuable  contributor  to  many  periodicals,  including  the 
celebrated  Simmonds  Colonial  MagazmCf  of  London^  England. 


DAVID  THOMPSON,  Esq. 

Mr.  Thompson,  during  a  residence  of  nearly  twenty  years  in 
the  township  of  Glengarry,  was  favorably  known  for  his  loudness 
and  generosity  of  character,  and  as  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
county,  discharged  his  duties  with  the  greatest  integrity.  He  was 
many  years  a  partner  in  the  late  North  West  Company,  during 
which  time  he  was  professionally  employed  in  exploring  those  vast 
regions  towards  the  Columbia  river  and  Facific  ocean,  and  of  which 
he  has  left  maps  and  charts,  conveying  a  minute  description  of  the 
country  as  to  soil,  climate,  Ac,  which  must  at  this  period,  when 
there  is  a  prospect  of  these  regions  being  more  closely  connected 
with  CaniMLa,  be  of  infbute  value.  Mr.  Thompson,  previous  to 
his  deadi  in  1866,  was  employed  as  astronomtoal  sorv^or,  on 
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tke  pirt  of  tiie  Bntash  goveniBieiit^  attadhed  to  the  oommiB- 
sion  for  defining  the  boancUury  line  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 


Sir  DAVID  JONES. 

BoBN  1794 ',  died  28rd  August,  1888,  at  Brookville,  C. W.,  where 
he  and  his  family  had  long  resided.  Few  men  were  more  respected 
and  none  could  be  held  in  higher  estimation  by  his  countn^en. 
In  private  life  he  was  an  uncompromising  supporter  of  ^itish 
interests.  He  visited  England  in  1885,  as  agent  for  the  Brock- 
ville  ^'  Loan  and  Trust  Company/'  at  which  time  he  received  the 
order  of  knighthood  from  his  Majesty  William  lY.,  at  Windsor 
Castle,  being  the  first  native  of  the  province  who  had  the  honor 
of  receiving  so  distinguished  a  mark  of  royal  favor.  He  died  after 
an  illness  of  only  five  days ;  his  death  casting  a  gloom  over  his 
native  place. 


Right  Hon.  the  EARL  OF  GOSFORD,  G.C.B. 

This  distinguished  nobleman  was  the  second  earl  of  the  same 
name,  who  held  the  office  of  governor-eeneral  of  Canada,  and  con- 
turned  in  that  office  two  vean  and  a  hw,  having  arrived  at  Quebec 
in  August,  1886,  and  left  on  the  26th  February,  1888.  He  was 
ohief  of  a  commission  of  inquiry  and  pacification,  whose  labors,  it 
was  hoped  by  ministers,  would  have  led  to  the  adjustment  of  all 
politieal  differences,  and  the  establishment  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment upon  a  firm  and  liberal  footing,  the  grand  prineiples  of  the 
British  eonstitation  bang  always  kept  in  view.  That  the  mission 
&iled  in  its  object  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  3  and  that  terms,  which 
have  been  accepted  with  thankfulness  by  the  other  British  American 
•olonies  had  been  £Mtiously  rejected  by  Lower  Canada,  is  also  too 
well  known  to  render  it  necessary  that  we  should  further  dwell  upon 
tlie  subject  on  this  oeeasion.    That  Loord  CKwford^  as  govemor-in- 
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chief,  executed '  the  instmetiond  of  conceBsion  and  conoiKatloD| 
which  had.  heen  imparted  to  him,  to  their  ftiU  extent,  is  equally 
well-known.  Indeed  he  pushed  his  courtesy  to  the  utmost  bound, 
and  still  held  out  the  olive  branch,  when  the  enemies  of  the  con- 
slatution  and  of  British  connection  were  sharpening  their  swords 
in  the  hope  of  overthrowing  the  government,  and  of  severing  that 
tie  by  which  the  province  has  been  raised  to  its  rank  in  the  British 
colonial  possessions ;  whilst  the  religion,  the  institutions,  language, 
and  laws  of  the  inhabitants  have  been  preserved  inviolate.  At  length 
the  undisguised  language  of  the  declaration,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
six  counties,  held  at  St.  Oharles  on  the  23rd  of  October  1837,  too 
plainly  proved  that  the  endeavor  at  governing  Lower  Canada 
under  the  existing  constitution  was  a  hopeless  task ;  and  Lord 
Gosford  then  apprised  her  Majesty's  ministers  of  his  thorofugh  con- 
viction of  the  necessity  of  changing  the  conciliatory  policy  which 
had  been  hitherto  pursued  for  measures  of  a  sterner  character ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  ne  declAred  his  inability  to  conduct  the  govern- 
ment under  the  instructions  by  which  he  had  to  that  time  been 
guided,  adding  that  if  he  stood  in  the  way,  from  his  adherence  to 
those  instructions,  of  the  full  execution  of  the  measures  which  had 
obviously  become  necessary,  he  was  willing  to  resign  the  trust  that 
had  been  confided  to  him,  and  begged  to  be  relieved  from  his 
charge.  Her  Majestv's  ministers,  whilst  they  fully  concurred  in 
all  that  his  lordship  nad  done  in  the  government  of  this  colony, 
and  expressed  their  approbation  of  the  manner  in  which  his 
important  duties  had  been  discharged,  consented  to  his  lordship's 
return  to  ^Britain,  and  sent  instructions  to  his  Excellency 
Lieutenant-Genend  Sir  John  Colbome  to  assume  the  reins  of 
government  upon  his  lordship's  departure.  This  transfer  of  author- 
ity took  place.  Whatever  errors  Lord  Gosford  may  have  committed 
during  the  short  but  eventful  period  of  hb  administration,  no  man 
can  question  his  motives ;  we  believe  that  none  will  be  found  so 
rancorous  in  their  censure  of  his  conduct  as  to  question  the  purity 
of  his  intentions  or  the  benevolence  of  his  views.  But  having  been 
instructed  to  endeavor  to  form  a  government  by  uniting  the  most 
moderate  of  the  two  political  parties,  his  k rdship  pursued  this 
object  with  an  earnestness  that  caused  him  to  lend  too  ready  an  ear 
to  the  representations  of  designing  men,  who  affected  to  secede 
from  the  majority  of  the  Assembly,  only  to  forward  their  views  of 
personal  advancement ;  and,  unhappily,  these  were  too  successM 
in  palming  their  pseudo-loyalty  upon  tbe  noble  lord,  and  pro- 
ducing a  far  more  favorable  impression  than  their  p>revLOUB  con- 
duet,  considered  along  with  their  after  professions,  ought  to  have 
obtained  for  them.  That  Lord  G^ford  did  not  succeed  in  admi- 
nistering the  government  of  Lower  Canada,  and  calming  the 
dissensions  by  which  it  was  torn,  cannot  be  imputed  to  bisnemory 
as  a  disgrace,  his  predecessors  for  years  had  not  been  more  forta- 
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nate,  and  if  open  rebellion^  pretended  to  liave  been  provoked  by  the 
necessary  interference  of  Uie  Imperial  Parliament  in  the  concerns 
of  the  colony,  broke  oat  under  the  conciliatory  policy  enjoined  by 
his  instractions,  it  is  fully  obvions  that  such  an  outbreak  wonld  not 
have  been  averted  had  coercion  been  resorted  to  at  an  earlier 
period.  An  appeal  to  force  might  have  produced  for  the  insurgents 
a  strong  sympathy  amone  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
even  in  the  Imperial  Fsrliamenty  under  the  idea  that  they  had  been 
driven  to  desperation  by  arbitrary  and  oppressive  conduct  pursued 
towards  them;  whereas  they  stood  prominent  as  reckless  and 
unerateM  rebels,  who  refused  concessions  which  had  been  thank- 
fully received  by  every  other  province  in  British  America,  and 
had  been  seduced  by  their  own  vanity,  and  the  vaunts  of  their 
unprincipled  chiefs,  to  wage  an  unprovoked  war  against  the  mother 
country,  without  even  the  most  distant  prospect  of  success  to  cloak 
the  crime  of  treason  in  ihe  mantle  of  revolution. 

He  married  20th  July,  1805,  Marv  onhr  daughter  of  Robert 
Sparrow,  Esquire,  of  Worlingham  Half,  Surolk.  She  was  lineally 
descended  from  Thomas  Sparrowe  of  Somersam,  living  A.D.  1419, 
and  by  her  had  issue  one  son  (present  peer)  and  four  daughters. 

The  Earl  of  Oosford  died  in  England  on  the  29tH  March  1849. 


LIEUT.^ENERAL  Sir  GEORGE  GIPPS- 

It  being  our  province  to  give  the  particulars  of  the  lives  of  all 
those  celebrated  men  who  have  in  anv  way  been  connected  with 
Canada,  we  place  next  on  the  list  the  above  distinguished  civil  and 
military  officer  who,  as  will  appear,  bore  a  very  important  part  in 
the  afEurs  of  this  country,  at  a  time  when  we  were  really  in  an 
alarming  predicament. 

We  will  not  enter  into  the  details  concerning  the  early  portion 
of  his  distinguished  career ;  but  will  content  ourselves  with  giving 
the  ample  facts  and  adding  the  various  and  important  civil  employ- 
ments in  which  he  was  engaged  previous  to  and  at  his  death. 
Together  they  extend  over  a  period  of  thirty-eight  years,  and  are 
such  as  to  entitle  him  to  an  honorable  rank  among  the  best  servants 
of  his  country. 

Sir  George  was  bom  about  the  year  1791.  Hb  father  was  the 
Rev.  George  Oipps,  rector  of  Ringwould  in  the  county  of  Kent. 
His  commissions  in  the  honorable  corps  to  which  he  had  the  honor 
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to  belong;  are  dated  respectively^  second  lieutenant,  lltk  January, 
1809;  first  lieutenant,  2l8t  December  1809 ;  second  captain,  30th 
September,  1814 ;  first  captain,  8th  April,  1826 ;  brevet-major,  10th 
January,  1837 ;  regimental  lieutenant-colosel  23rd  October,  1841. 

In  1811  he  was  ordered  to  join  the  army  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
was  present  at  the  successftil  siege  of  Badajos,  in  March  and  April, 
1812.  Whilst  leading  one  of  Uie  columns  of  assault  on  Fort  Pi- 
curina,  he  was  wounded  in  the  left  arm ;  and  for  his  gallant  con- 
duct on  the  occasion  he  was  specially  mentioned  in  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  public  despatches.  In  1813  and  1814  he  was  with  Sir 
John  Murray^s  army  in  Catalonia,  and  took  part  in  the  affair  of  the 
pass  of  Biar,  the  battle  of  Castella,  the  capture  of  Fort  Balaquer, 
(for  which  service  he  was  i^n  honorably  mentioned  in  the  des- 
patches of  Sir  J.  Murray)  in  the  siege  of  Terragonna,  and  blockade 
of  Barcelona.  From  November,  1814,  to  July,  1817,  he  served  with 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  army  in  the  Netherlands  and  France ; 
but  he  was  not  present  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  having  been  de- 
tached some  time  previously  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  fortress 
of  Ostend  into  a  state  of  defence.  Subsequently  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  army  of  occupation  from  the  French  territory,  Sir  George 
was  permitted  to  remain  some  timeout  of  active  service,  and  availed 
himself  of  this  opportunity  to  visit  Germany,  Italy,  Egypt,  Syria, 
Turkey  and  Greece.  After  further  military  duty  at  Chatham,  he 
proceeded  in  October,  1824,  to  the  West  Indies,  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  service  he  visited  Mexico,  and  returned  to  England  in 
December,  1829.  The  able  representations  which  he  made  during 
this  period  on  the  subject  of  the  emancipation  ef  the  slaves  in  those 
particular  colonies,  with  which  he  was  immediately  acquainted, 
so  strongly  impressed  the  ministry  of  the  day  with  his  capacity  for 
civil  business,  that  after  his  return,  whilst  in  command  of  the 
Boyal  Engineers  at  Sheerness,  he  was  nominated  on  two  successive 
government  commissions,  the  one  in  Ireland  and  the  other  in  Eng- 
land, on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  boundaries  for  constituencies, 
under  the  parliamentary  reform  and  municipal  corporations  acts 
respectively. 

In  1834  he  was  appointed  private  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Auck- 
land, then  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  and  in  ^the  subsequent  year 
proceeded  with  the  newly  appointed  governor-general  of  British 
North  America,  the  Earl  of  Gosford,  and  the  Right^Honorable  Sir 
Charles  E.  Grey,  to  Canada,  as  a  commissioner  "for  the  investi- 
gation of  grievances  affiecting  her  Majesty's  subjects  in  that  colony," 
which  had  been  raised  by  Messrs.  Papineau,  Mackenzie  &  Co.  But 
these  men  failing  in  their  endeavors  to  obtain  redress  for  their 
alleged  "  grievances,"  excited  and  fomented  a  portion  of  the  people 
to  rebellion.  Sir  George,  on  this  occasion,  received  the  honor  of 
knighthood.  As  to  the  success  of  the  mission,  e  are  all  aware 
how  unfortunate  it  was  in  its  results ;  but  this  was    ot  the  fimlt  of 
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those  tliat  composed  it.  The  blame  lay  at  the  door  of  another 
partj^  higher  in  office,  and  over  whom  they  had  no  control  or 
authority,  and  but  for  whom  all  woald  have  gone  on  well ;  and  the 
people  of  Canada  would  not  have  to  blush  for  the  part  a  portion  of 
their  countrymen  played  in  1837.  Sir  George  returned  home, 
after  a  brief  excursion  into  the  United  States,  in  April,  1837  ;  and 
in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  received  the  appointment  to  a  more 
arduous  undertaking,  the  govemment-in-chief  of  the  Australian 
colonies,  and  sailed  for  Sydney  in  the  following  October. 

The  anxieties  of  this  high  office,  exercised  under  every  succes- 
sion of  administrations,  during  a  period  of  nine  years,  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  disease,  which  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-six,  de- 
prived the  country  of  the  forther  services  of  a  most  able,  talented 
and  energetic  officer.  •  He  died  on  the  28th  February,  1847,  of  a 
complaint  of  the  heart,  within  a  few  weeks  after  his  return  to 
England.  His  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1830,  was  a  daughter  of 
the  late  Major-General  Ramsay,  of  the  Boyal  Artillery,  who  with 
one  son,  their  only  child^  are  still  living. 


Right  Hon.  Sir  CHAS.  E.  GREY,  G.C.H. 

This  learned  and  distinguished  gentleman,  who  came  to  Canada 
in  1835,  as  one  of  the  '^  Three  Gs,''  as  they  were  called,  but  in 
other  words,  the  royal  commissioners,  appointed  for  the  adjustment 
of  the  affairs  of  this  province,  and  which  was  composed  of  Gos- 
ford,  Gipps,  and  Grey  ;  b  the  son  of  Ralph  William  Grey,  Esq., 
of  Ruckworth,  Northumberland,  (descended  from  the  Greys  of 
Horton-castle)  by  the  daagter  of  Charles  Rrandling,  Esq.,  of  Gos- 
forth  House,  Northumberland ;  born,  1786 ;  married,  1821  ; 
second  daughter  of  Sir  Samuel  Clarke  Jervoise,  Rart.,  (she  died 
1850) ;  educated  at  University  college,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated 
B.A.,  1806  ;  obtained  a  fellowship  at  Oriel,  and  thence  graduated 
M.A  ,  1810  :  author  of  the  prize  essay  of  1808,  on  the  ^^Heredi- 
tary Rankf  was*called  to  the' bar,  at  LincolnVInn,  1811 ;  ap- 
pointed a  bankruptcy  commissioner  in  1817  )  a  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  at  Madras,  in  1820  (on  which  occasion  he  was 
knighted) )  chief-justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Rengal,  in  1825, 
and  commissioner  for  the  affiiirs  of  Lower  Canada,  in  1835.  On 
his  return  from  this  country  he  received  the  Hanoverian  order  ) 
was  governor  of  SarbadoeS;  St.  Vincent;  TobagO;  Trinidad^  St. 
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Lnoia,  &c.;  from  Febmary,  1841,  to  September,  1846,  when  he 
was  appointed  goyernor  or  Jamaica,  (salary  £6,000).  In  1837 
was  an  unsaocessfal  candidate  at  the  Tynemoath  election ;  bat,  on 
petition,  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  seat,  which  he  held  till  1841. 


CHIEF  JUSTICE  Sm  J.  STUAET,  Bart.,  LL.a 

Perhaps  there  never  existed  a  public  man  in  Canada  who  pes* 
sessed  higher  attainments  and  more  gifted  endowments  of  mind, 
or  a  more  yaried  and  extensive  range  of  legal  and  other  knowledge, 
than  the  eminent  individual  whose  name  heads  this  notice.  No 
one,  perhaps,  ever  exercised  such  power  and  influence  in  political 
circles,  or  controlled  the  destinies  of  the  country  with  a  more 
jealous  eye  and  in  a  more  guarded  manner. 

Sir  James  Stuart  was  the  third  son  of  the  celebrated  divine,  Dr. 
John  Stuart,  then  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  at  Fort 
Hunter,  and  afterwards  rector  of  Kingston,  a  notice  of  whom  we 
have  ^ven.  Sir  James  was  bom  at  Fort  Hunter,  on  the  Mohawk 
river,  in  the  state  of  New  Tork,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1780.  After 
passing  two  years  at  school,  in  Schenectady,  he  went  to  the  coll^;e 
at  Windsor,  in  Nova  Scotia,  then  the  only  Protestant  collegiate 
institution  in  British  North  America.  Having  completed  the  or- 
dinary course  of  study  in  that  college,  at  the  unusually  early  age 
of  fourteeo,  he  became,  in  1794,  a  student-at-law  with  Mr.  Keid, 
when  prothonotary  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench  at  Montreal,  with 
whom  he  remained  four  years.  In  1798,  he  entered  the  office 
of  the  late  Jonathan  Sewell,  then  attorney-general,  and  afterwards 
chief-justice  of  Lower  Canada.  With  this  gentleman  he  completed 
his  studies,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  on  the  28th  of  March,  1801. 
Before  being  called,  however,  he  received  from  Sir  Robert  Shore 
Milnes,  lieutenant-governor  of  Lower  Canada,  the  appointment  of 
assistant-secretary,  which  he  retained  for  several  years,  practising 
at  the  same  time  his  profession  at  Quebec. 

In  1805,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-five,  he  was  appointed  soli- 
oitor-eeneral  for  Lower  Canada,  and  removed  to  Montreal,  which 
was  the  usual  station  of  the  incumbent  of  that  office. 

At  the  general  election,  in  1808,  he  was  returned  to  represent 
the  county  of  Montreal,  and  also  the  county  of  Buckingham,  and 
declared  his  option  to  sit  for  Montreal.  In  1809,  in  consequence 
of  some  difference  with  the  executive,  he  was  removed  from  the 
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office  of  solicitor-general.  He  remained  a  member  of  the  Assem- 
bly until  1817>  when  he  withdrew  for  a  time  from  political  life. 

In  December,  1822,  he  was  sent  to  England  as  the  delegate  of 
the  British  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  county  of  Montreal,  to  ad- 
vocate the  re-nnion  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  under  one  legis- 
kture ;  and,  while  in  England  advocating  that  measure,  he  was 
offered  by  the  Britbh  government  the  office  of  attorney-general 
for  Lower  Canada,  which  he  accepted,  and  to  which  he  was  form- 
ally appointed  in  1822. 

In  1827,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council, 
and  elected  a  member  of  the  provincial  Parliament  for  Sorel.  In 
March,  1831,  in  consequence  of  the  part  which  he  held  it  his 
duty  to  take  in  the  political  struggle  of  the  day,  he  was  suspended 
from  office  by  Lord  A^rlmer,  t£e  then  eovernor-general,  which 
suspension  the  colonial  minister  (Lord  Goderich)  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  advise  the  Crown  to  connrm,  in  November,  1832 ;  but  in 
the  following  month  of  May,  after  the  change  in  the  administra- 
tion, by  which  the  Right  Honorable  Edward  Ot.  Stanley  (now  the 
Earl  of  Derby)  became  secretary-of-state  for  the  colonies.  Sir 
James  received  from  him  an  official  communication,  acknowledging 
in  effect  the  injustice  of  the  decision  against  him,  and  accompanied 
by  an  offer  of  the  office  of  chief-justice  of  Newfoundland,  which 
was  respectftiUy  declined.  Sir  James  then  returned  to  Lower  Ca- 
nada, and  resumed  practice  as  an  advocate,  at  Quebec. 

In  1838,  the  Earl  of  Durham,  after  completing  his  well  known 
enquiry  into  the  state  of  the  provinces,  and  oefore  leaving  Quebec 
on  his  return  to  England,  appointed  Sir  James  chief-justice  of 
Lower  Canada,  in  the  place  of  the  Honorable  Jonathan  Sewell,  who 
retired  upon  a  pension.  In  Lord  Durham's  despateh  to  Lord 
Olenelg,  dated  Castie  of  St.  Loub,  20th  October,  1838,  the  motives 
for  this  appointment  are  given  in  the  foUowing  terms : — 

''  In  the  place  of  Mr.  Sewell,  I  have  not  hesitated  a  moment  to 
appoint  Mr.  James  Stuart.  Public  opinion,  with  so  universal  a 
consent,  points  out  this  gentleman  as  the  ablest  lawyer  in  the  pro- 
vince, that  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it  would  be  injustice  and 
folly  to  place  any  other  person  in  the  highest  judicial  office  of  the 
province.  It  is  especiidly  necessary  that  in  times  like  these,  the 
capacious  understanding,  sound  knowledge,  and  vigorous  decision 
of  Mr.  Stuart  should  be  employed  in  the  public  service.'' 

During  the  administration  of  Lord  Seaton  Tthen  Sir  John  Col- 
borne)  he  was  a  member  of  the  special  Council  of  Lower  Canada, 
and  acted  as  chairman  of  that  body.  And  among  the  many  use- 
ful acts  of  legislation  which  are  generally  attributed  to  his  pen,  is 
the  first  successful  attempt  to  introduce  into  Lower  Canada  a  sys- 
tem of  registration  of  titles  and  claims  to  and  upon  real  estate. 
The  incorporation  of  the  cities  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  a 
general  municipal  system  for  Lower  Canada,  are  also  understood  to 
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be  bis  work ;  and  bis  talents  were  also  made  available  by  Lord 
Sydenham  in  preparing  the  act  to  re-unite  the  provinces  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  and  for  the  government  of  Canada,  passed  by 
the  British  Parliament  in  1840,  and  now  forming  the  constitulion 
of  Canada. 

For  his  eminent  public  services,  he  was  created  a  baronet  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1840,  on  which  occasion  he  selected  for  his 
motto  :  '^  JusHtisR  propositique  tenax,*  which  few  words  contain  an 
epitome  of  his  character.  He  was  married  in  1818  to  the  only  sur- 
viving daughter  of  Alexander  Robertson,  Esquire,  of  Montreal,  and 
leaves  four  children,  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  inherits  the 
baronetcy,  and  one  daughter. 

His  practice  as  an  advocate  was  of  the  most  extensive  and  varied 
character,  his  eloquence  and  legal  ability  of  the  highest  order ;  and 
of  the  estimation  in  which  his  rare  qualities  were  held  by  his  pro- 
fessional brethren,  the  resolutions  of  the  bars  of  Quebec  and  Mont- 
•sal,  on  the  occasion  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  14th 
•iuly,  1853,  afford  ample  proof: — 

'<  At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  bar  of  the  Quebec  section, 
held  in  their  rooms  on  Friday,  15th  instant,  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  unanimously  adopted  : — 

<*  Moved  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Black,  Q.C.,  seconded  by  Mr.  Soli- 
citor General  Chaveau,  and  resolved  : 

''  That  the  members  of  the  bar  have  learned  with  the  deepest 
sorrow  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Sir  James  Stuart,  Baronet,  chief- 
justice  of  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench  for  Lower  Canada,  and  as 
such,  the  head  of  the  profession  therein  ;  and  feel  it  right  to  record 
their  high  estimate  of  his  abilities  and  character,  and  their  pro- 
found sense  of  the  loss  which  the  profession  has  sustained  by  his 


"  Moved  by  the  Hon.  R.  E.  Caron,  Q.C.,  seconded  by  the  Hon.  F. 
W.  Primrose,  Q.C.,  and  resolved : 

"That  throughout  the  long  period  of  more  than  fifty  years, 
during  which  Sir  James  was  a  member  of  the  profession,  and 
during  a  very  great  portion  of  which  he  held  the  highest  profes- 
sional rank  and  office,  his  great  and  varied  learning,  his  profound 
legal  research  and  attainments,  his  unwearied  industry,  and  his  in- 
flexible integrity,  have  placed  him  among  the  foremost  of  the 
jurists  of  the  day,  and  marked  him  as  one  of  whom  our  country 

may  be  justly  proud." 
*******  * 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Montreal  section  of  the  bar  of  Lower  Ca- 
nada, on  the  l^th  of  July,  1853,  besides  the  usual  resolutions  of 
condolence,  the  Ibllowing  were  adopted  : — 

"  That  the  members  of  the  Montreal  section  of  the  bar  have  re- 
ceived with  emotions  of  deep  regret  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
the  late  chief-justice,  Sir  James  Stuart,  who  for  several  years 
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past  has  oocupied  the  position  of  head  of  the  judiciary  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  province. 

'^  That  his  acknowledged  abilities  and  deep  learning  in  his  pro- 
fession, obtained  for  him  the  respect  of  the  oar,  whilst  his  integ- 
rity in  his  judicial  office,  secured  for  him  the  confidence  of  the 
public  generally." 


Hon.  LOUIS  JOSEPH  PAPINEAU. 

The  Honorable  Louis  Joseph  Papineau  will  be  remarkable 
in  history,  chiefly  as  an  agitator.  Having  all  his  life  been  in  oppo- 
sition,  there  are  no  tests  by  which  to  measure  those  administrative 
abilities  which,  because  he  never  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying, 
his  opponents  have  generally  agreed  in  denying  to  him,  for  his 
appointment  under  Lord  Dalhousie  is  no  exception. 

The  father  of  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  born  at  Montreal,  on 
the  16th  October,  1752,  and  died,  in  the  same  city,  shortly  before 
attaining  his  89th  year.  His  commission  as  notaiy  was  dated  on 
the  19th  July,  1780.  He  was  long  a  member  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Lower  Canada,  and  his  career  was  as  active  as  his 
general  conduct  was  honorable.  In  addressing  the  electors  of 
Montreal  in  1810,  the  elder  Papineau  said  he  had  no  other  personal 
motive  in  wishing  to  be  elected  than  a  desire  to  consecrate  his 
feeble  talents  to  the  support  of  the  government  and  of  our  happy 
constitution ;  at  the  same  time  appealing  to  his  past  conduct  as  a 
proof  of  <<  his  fidelity  to  the  king,  as  well  as  his  zeal  to  sustain  the 
interests  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  this  province,  without  dis- 
tinction of  rank,  situation  or  religion,"  and  alleging  that  ^^  he  had 
given  proof  of  his  devotion  to  the  preservation  of  a  strict  union  of 
the  provinces  with  the  mother  country  ]  and  that  he  was  still  ready 
to  expose  his  property  and  even  his  life  for  the  preservation  of  the 
happiness  we  enjoy  under  the  British  government." 

Such  was  the  father  of  a  man  destined  to  become  the  most  cele- 
brated agitator  that  Canada  has  produced.  The  subject  of  this 
notice  was  bom  at  Montreal,  having  first  seen  the  light  in  October, 
1789,  two  years  before  the  passing  of  the  constitutional  act.  He 
is,  therefore,  now  72  years  of  age.  He  is  a  well-preserved  man, 
:tnd  has  always,  even  during  his  eight  years  of  exile,  had  abundant 
means  of  taking  care  of  himself.  His  retirement  from  public  life, 
however,  may  be  regarded  as  definite.    The  Papineau  family  ori- 
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giDallj  emigrated  from  the  South  of  France  to  Lower  Canada  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy.  Lonis  Joseph  was  educated 
at  the  Seminary  of  Quebec,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests  of  that  city ;  a  circumstance  which  did  not 
prevent  his  opposition,  in  after  years,  to  many  claims  and  preten> 
sions  of  the  priests.  He  steadily  opposed  for  many  years  the  levy- 
ing of  tithes — a  twenty-sixth  part,  not  a  tenth,  upon  the  grain 
produced  by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Lower  Canada.  After  his 
return  from  exile  — eight  years  spent  pleasantly  at  Paris — ^he 
changed  his  tone,  and  rather  courted  the  favor  of  the  clergy ;  but 
his  opponents  declared  that  this  was  a  purely  diplomatic  move. 
Quitting  college  at  thea  ge  of  seventeen,  he  entered  on  the  study 
of  the  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1811  or  1812. 

His  early  inclinations  led  him  to  take  an  interest  in  political 
affairs ;  and  while  yet  a  student  he  had  been,  in  1809,  elected  a 
member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  for  the  county  of  Kent, 
afterwards  called  Chambly.  He  started  as  he  ended — ^in  opposi- 
tion to  the  government.  After  representing  this  county  for  two 
sessions,  he  was  for  twenty  successive  years  representative  of  the 
west  ward  of  the  city  of  Montreal.  On  his  entrance  into  Parlia- 
ment, he  found  in  contest  a  subject  which  offered  wide  scope  for 
agitation — the  control  of  the  revenue,  which  wai  claimed  by  the 
legislature  against  the  official  party.  Such  use  did  M.  Papineau,  the 
younger,  make  of  this  ouestion  that,  in  1812,  by  the  time  he  had 
been  called  to  the  bar,  ne  found  himself  leader  of  the  young  and 
enthusiastic  Canadian  minority.  He  and  his  party  were  strongly 
averse  to  the  war  with  the  United  States,  then  on  point  of  farm- 
ing out,  but  when  war  was  inevitable,  he  did  not  shrink  ftt)m  bear- 
ing his  part  in  it,  and  having  entered  the  militia,  he  served  as 
captain  till  the  restoration  of  peace.  He  had  command  of  the 
company  that  preceded  the  American  prisoners  who  had  been  taken 
at  Detroit,  after  the  surrender  of  General  Hull,  into  Montreal ;  but 
he  indignantly  wheeled  out  of  line  and  reftised  to  proceed  while 
the  prisoners  were  insulted  by  the  band  playing  "Yankee  Doodle." 
Of  a  naturally  polite  and  gentlemanly  turn  of  mind,  he  could  not, 
though  ready  to  fight  for  his  country,  be  induced  to  be  a  parly  to 
treating  prisoners  with  discourtesy ;  and  this,  he  declared,  his  duty 
to  his  country  would  never  require  of  him. 

In  1817  he  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  Lower  Canada  Assembly, 
a  situation  which  he  continued  to  fill  for  twenty  years,  at  a  salary  of 
£1,000  currency  a  year.  He  wa«  the  only  member  of  the  opposi- 
tion who  contrived  to  make  his  position  profitable ;  and  he  has  often 
been  reproached  with  close-fistedness.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his 
coadjutors  did  feel  that,  while  he  received  the  only  salary  which  a 
member  of  the  opposition  could  obtain,  it  was  not  generous  in  him 
to  leave  the  pecuniary  burden  of  agitation  to  be  borne  entirely  by 
ihosewho  were  not  so  favored,  who  had  nothing  but  what  they 
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saved  from  their  own  priyaie  sonrceB.  Whether  they  took  a  cor- 
rect view  of  the  matter,  it  is  not  for  as  to  inquire ;  it  is  sufficient 
that  we  plaoe  the  matter  on  record. 

In  1820,  Lord  Dalhoosie  assumed  the  governorship  of  Lower 
Canada.  Observing  the  talents  of  M.  Papineau,  he  appointed  him 
executive  councillor.  This  was  done  in  face  of  the  fact  that  H. 
Papinean  had  opposed  the  demand  of  the  official  party  for  a  perma- 
nent civil  list,  a  civil  list  for  the  life  of  the  king,  or,  at  the  very 
least,  the  voting  of  the  supplies  en  bloc.  Next  year,  the  house 
presented  an  address  on  grievances,  to  which  the  governor  returned 
a  polite  answer.  But  things  were  destined  to  assume  a  different 
oomplexion  between  the  popular  leader  and  the  governor.  In  1827, 
Lord  Dalhousie  refused  to  sanction  the  election  of  M.  Papineau  as 
l^peaker ;  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  deprive  him  of  his  captaincy 
of  the  militia.  A  warm  subject  of  debate— although  it  was  one 
over  which  the  local  legislature  had  no  control — was  the  proposal 
made  in  the  Imperial  Partiament,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Ellice,  in 
1822,  to  unite  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  as  was 
alUrwards  done  in  1840.  M.  Papineau  was  and  is  a  great  stickler 
for  the  preservation  of  the  French  Canadian  nationuity ;  and  in 
this  respect  he  does  not  differ  in  the  least  from  the  rest  of  his 
raee. 

This  love  of  nationality — ^undying,  and  even  gaining  strength 
with  time — ^is  the  most  powerftil  feeling  that  influences  the  French 
Canadians.  M.  Papineau  then  threw  up  his  practice  at  the  bar  to 
devote  his  entire  attenticm  to  politics;  and  although  he  received  a 
certain  indemnity  in  his  Speaker's  salary,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
was  not,  like  most  other  lawyers  in  Canada  who  have  allowed  poli- 
ties to  absorb  their  attention,  a  loser  by  the  operation. 

M.  Papineau  was  hearty  in  his  opposition  to  the  administrations 
of  Lord  Dalhousie  and  Aylmer,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  he  comprehended  what  was  required  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils 
of  which  he  complained.  Seeing  that  the  official  party  set  at  naught 
the  votes,  declarations,  and  opinions  of  the  Assembly,  M.  Papineau 
could  think  of  no  better  remedy  than  to  make  the  Legislative 
Council  elective,  that  bodv  being  the  instrument  used  by  the  o& 
garchy  to  thwart  the  wishes  of  the  Assembly.  He  never  thought 
that  the  true  remedy  would  be  to  make  the  government,  on  whose 
advice  appointments  were  made  to  the  Legislative  Council,  respon- 
sible to  the  Assembly.  In  1831  he  first  demanded  an  elective 
second  chamber.  The  demand  for  elective  institutions  every  day 
received  new  force  under  the  leadership  of  M.  Papineau;  but 
a  royal  commission,  appointed  in  1835,  with  Lord  Gosford  at 
its  head,  reported  against  the  various  demands  of  the  Assembly. 
In  denouncing  the  report  of  the  commission,  M.  Papineau  in  1886. 
made  the  famous  declaration,  which  is  by  a  certain  class  regardea 
as  prophetic,  Uiat  <<  not  only  were  republican  institutions  to  prevail 
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tkronghoat  (he  whole  of  this  oontinenl,  bnt  America  was  destined 
to  ftimish  at  some  fatare  day  republics  to  Europe/' 

The  Imperial  Parliament  having,  in  1837,  undertaken  to  seise 
upon  the  money  which  the  Lower  Canada  Assembly  refused  to  vote, 
to  defeiy  the  expenses  of  the  government,  the  rebellion  followed. 
Of  his  share  in  that  event,  M.  Papineau  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  proud ;  for  he  has  declared  that  he  took  no  step  in  it,  but  in 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  Dr.  Nelson,  an  honor  of  which  the  latter 
gentleman  has  been  equally  disposed  to  make  a  present  to  M. 
Papineau.  If  the  movement  had  not  failed,  its  leadership  would 
not  now  be  repudiated. 

After  the  failure  of  the  insurrection,  M.  Papineau  went  to  the 
United  States,  where,  it  is  said,  he  tried,  without  success,  to  influ- 
ence the  government  to  interfere  in  the  quarrel.  In  February, 
1839,  he  lefl  for  France,  and  after  spending  eight  years,  chiefly  u 
Paris,  in  perfect  quiet — having  issued  only  one  letter  all  the  time 
— he  was  allowed  to  return.  He  was  subsequently  elected  to  the 
united  Parliament,  and  led  the  opposition  against  M.  Lafontaine, 
who,  however,  was  too  much  for  him ;  he  was  totally  opposed  to 
the  union  and  never  ceased  to  demand  its  repeal.  In  1864  he 
retired  from  public  life,  and  has  since  been  enjoying  thst  literary 
leisure  of  which  he  is  so  fond,  on  La  Petite  Nation  Seigniory, 
Ottawa  River.  After  his  return,  he  found  his  brother  in  power, 
and  several  of  his  relations  provided  for,  and  he  himself  was  paid 
£4,500  arrears  of  salary  as  Speaker,  though  he  asked,  like  Oliver, 
for  more,  but  asked  in  vain.  M.  Papineau  b  a  man  of  fine  talents, 
with  a  mind  highly  cultivated,  and  of  most  gentlemanly  demeanor. 
He  has  four  daughters  besides  sons,  one  of  the  latter  of  whom 
was  some  years  ago  appointed  prothonotary  in  the  Queen's  Bench 
of  Lower  Canada. 


WILLIAM  LYON  McKENZIE,  Esq. 

Few  men  have  exercised  a  more  potent  influence  on  the  afiiurs 
of  Canada  than  that  wielded  by  the  subject  of  this  notice.  He  it 
was  who  first  directed  attention  to  the  necessity  of  those  changes 
in  the  system  of  government,  which  were  afterwards  effected  under 
the  auspices  of  others  when  he  had  been  driven  into  exile.  During 
his  long  public  career  he  did  many  things  which  he  afterwards 
admitted  to  be  wrong,  and  for  which  he  expressed  the  deepest 
regret ;  bnt  whatever  errors  may  have  blended  with  his  exertions 
^-^errors  which  he  himself  afterwards  frankly  admitted--*there  can 
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be  no  (question  that  he  did  hig  nhare  to  advance  the  cause  of  civil 
liberty  m  his  adopted  country. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  was  born  at  Springfield,  Dundee,  Forfarshire^ 
Scotland,  on  the  12th  March,  1795.  His  father,  Daniel  Mackenzie, 
dying  twentynsieven  days  after  his  only  child  was  bom,  his  mother 
was  left  a  widow  with  slender  means  of  subsistence.  The  circum- 
stances of  being  an  only  child,  and  being  indulged  by  his  mother 
with  a  great  deal  of  his  own  way,  doubtless  had  an  important  influ- 
ence upon  his  character  in  after  life.  From  this  source  he  proba- 
bly derived  much  of  the  strong,  unbending  will  for  which  he  was 
conspicuous.  Resembling  his  mother  very  closely  in  appearance 
as  well  as  in  his  mental  characteristics,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
from  her  he  took  the  impress  of  his  character.  She  was  of  the 
same  ardent  disposition  with  himself;  and  the  energy  that  he  ex- 
pended upon  politics  was  in  her  case  devoted  to  religion.  He  was 
a  fiivorite  with  his  school  teacher,  Mr.  Kinnear,  of  Dundee,  from 
whom  he  received  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  attention. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  or  thereabouts,  he  went  into  mercantile 
business,  to  which  he  added  a  circulating  library  in  Ayleth,  not  far 
Arom  Dundee.  Meeting  with  only  indifferent  success,  as  might 
have  been  expected  at  so  early  a  period  of  his  life,  he  afterwards 
went  to  England,  where  he  was  K)r  some  time  in  Lord  Lonsdale's 
employment,  as  clerk.  Before  starting  for  this  country,  he  also 
spent  some  time  in  France. 

It  was  in  1820  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  first  came  to  Canada.  In  the 
vessel  in  which  he  came  out,  was  one  of  the  Lesslies,  wi^h  whose 
fiither  he  had  previously  had  business  connections  in  Scotland.  For 
a  short  period  after  his  arrival  he  was  employed  as  superintendent 
over  the  works  of  the  Lachine  canal,  but  it  was  not  long  before  he 
went  into  partnership  with  Mr.  John  Lesslie,  now  of  Dundas,  in 
Toronto,  in  the  book  and  drug  trade.  Soon  after,  the  partners  es- 
tablished a  business  at  Dundas  under  the  name  of  Mackenzie  & 
Lesslie.  The  business  succeeded  remarkably  well  in  both  cases, 
The  connection  closed,  however,  early  in  1823. 

And  now  it  was  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  entered  on  the  stormy  sea 
of  polities.  How  little  he  could  have  foreseen  of  the  career  that 
was  before  him,  and  the  trouble  it  was  to  bring  upon  himself !  If 
he  could  have  obtained  a  foreknowledge  of  all  he  was  to  encounter 
in  the  political  arena,  would  he  have  made  the  venture  ?  There  is 
much  reason  to  doubt  that  he  would ;  for  towards  the  close  of  his 
Hfe  he  often  expressed  dissatisfaction  at  his  abandonment  of  mer- 
cantile fbr  political  life.  On  the  18th  May,  1824,  appeared  the 
first  number  of  the  Colonial  Advocate^  very  much  in  the  shape  of 
old  Cobbett's  Register ,  and  containing  thirty-two  pages.  The  form 
was,  however,  altered  to  the  broad  sheet  in  the  second  or  third  num- 
ber. The  Colonial  Advocate  was  at  first  issued  at  Niagara,  in  the 
house  now  occupied  by  Mr.  David  Thomburn.     In  those  days  the 
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goyernment  was  a  sort  of  close  corporation,  and  was  not  ( 
to  have  its  acts  freely  criticised.  Tlie  Colonial  Advocate  soon 
fell  nnder  the  displeasure  of  the  ruling  ptrty,  and  every  effort,  ex- 
cept such  as  reason  and  the  law  might  have  sanctioned,  ^hm  made 
to  suppress  it.  A  hitter  personal  quarrel,  carried  on  by  means  of 
the  press,  between  Mr.  MackenEie  and  some  prominent  monberff  of 
the  official  party,  led,  in  1826,  to  the  violent  destruction  of  the 
Advocate  printing  office  by  a  mob  of  irritated  friends  of  the  ruling 
party.  The  office  was  forcibly  entered,  and  the  types  oast  into  the 
bay  of  Toronto.  At  this  time,  the  paper  was  printed  at  that  oity. 
A  most  inopportune  time  was  chosen  lor  the  work  of  destruction^ 
It  was  probably  not  known  to  the  rioters  that  the  last  number  of  the 
paper  which  it  was  intended  to  destroy  had  already  been  published } 
for  if  it  had  the  act  would  have  been  aa  stupid  and  unnecessary  as 
it  was  wicked  and  illegal.  As  the  act  was  done  in  the  face  of  day, 
the  perpetrators  of  it  were  known,  and  damages  were  reeoverod 
against  them,  on  the  case  being  brought  into  a  court  of  justice. 
We  must  suppose  that  the  object  of  scattering  the  types  into  the 
bay  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  an  obnoxious  newspaper ; 
but  the  effect  was  precisely  the  contrary  of  what  had  been  intended. 
The  paper,  of  which  the  last  number  had  already  been  issued, 
received  from  the  violence  used  to  put  it  down  a  new  lease  of  ex- 
istence. The  Colonial  Advocate,  instead  of  expiring  in  1826,  as  it 
would,  if  letl  to  itself,  continued  to  be  published  till  1833,  when 
the  press  and  types  were  sold  to  Dr.  O'Grady. 

The  "  press  riot''  had  another  effect,  the  reverse  of  what  was  in- 
tended. Through  it,  not  only  was  Mr.  Mackenaie  brought  mote 
.  prominently  into  notice  than  ever  before,  but  that  popular  instinct 
which  always  flies  to  the  succor  of  any  man  who  is  un&irly  treated, 
created  for  him  a  large  number  of  enthusiastic  friends  and  sup- 
porters. In  1828,  the  ouestion  of  his  becoming  a  candidate  for 
the  county  of  York,  at  the  election  about  to  take  place,  was  raised. 
In  those  days,  something  analogous  to  the  present  political  conven- 
tions was  not  unknown.  Mr.  Mackenaie  attended  two  of  these 
meetings,  at  both  of  which  he  was  bv  fiir  the  lowest  on  the  ballot. 
He  had  for  an  opponent,  Mr.  James  £.  Small  Tnow  county  jiidge), 
who  before  the  contest  had  vainly  endeavorea  to  indooe  him  to 
leave  the  field,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  sure  to  be  beaten.  But 
Mr.  Small  was  mistaken.     Mr.  Mackensie  was  returned. 

The  violence  of  the  official  party  was  not  confined  to  the  de- 
struction of  a  printing  office.  Mr  Mackeniie  had,  in  his  news- 
paper, used  language  towards  the  majority  in  the  Aasembly,  which 
that  majority  chose  to  regard  as  libellous,  and  they  resolved  to  pun- 
ish the  representative  for  the  act  of  the  journalist.  The  alleged 
libel  consisted  of  describing  the  majority  as  sycophants  fit  only  to 
register  the  decrees  of  arbitrary  power.  Language  quite  |»  strong 
as  this  has  frequently  been  used  in  the  House  of  Gommoiis.    Far 
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iantinm;  Heoiy,  now  Lord  Koo^am,  when  in  the  House  of  Oom- 
mouBf  Baid  of  the  Minister  Peel,  '<  I  do  not  arraign  him  as  much  as 
I  do  yon,  his  flatterers,  his  vile  parasites/'  for  which  language,  so 
&r  from  being  expelled,  he  was  not  eyen  called  to  order.  Bat  ad- 
raittiim^  the  language  used  bj  Mr.  Maokensie  to  have  been  libellous, 
the  proper  remedy  would  have  been  to  bring  the  case  before  the 
jury.  But  that  remedy  was  hopeless  ;  it  was  notorious  that  no 
yeidict  could  have  been  obtained  against  the  publisher  of  the  al- 
leged libel.  It  was  treated  as  a  breach  of  privilege;  on  that 
ground  the  ezpulalon  proceeded,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  ren- 
der Mr.  Mackenaie  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  Assembly.  His  re- 
election could  not,  however,  be  prevented,  for  no  member  of  the 
oflknal  party  would  have  had  the  least  chance  against  him ;  and  as 
often  as  he  was  expelled — ^five  times — ^he  was  re-elected;  once 
when  he  was  absent  in  England.  At  this  time  of  day  no  one  pre- 
tends to  defend  the  arbitrary  proeeedings  of  the  Assembly,  and  it 
b  impossible  to  read  the  debates  which  took  place  on  the  occasions 
of  these  repeated  expulsions,  without  being  surprised  at  the  want 
of  sagacity  in  the  men  by  whom  they  were  performed.  No  new 
o&noe  was  deemed  necessary  to  justify  each  new  expulsion — the 
original  breach  of  privilege  as,  it  was  called,  was  held  to  incapaci- 
tate the  person  charged  with  it  from  tiJcing  hb  seat  in  the  house 
to  which  he  was  so  often  eleoted.  Other  pretexts  were,  however, 
found,  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  not  one  of  the  expulsions 
proceeded  from  anything  that  Mr.  Maokeniie  had  done  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house.  The  hostility  of  that  body  was  directed  en- 
tirely against  a  member  of  the  press.  The  printing  and  distribu- 
tion at  his  own  expense  of  200  copies  of  the  official  journals  of  the 
house  was  attempted  to  be  made  a  cause  of  expulsion.  It  was  not 
pretended  that  the  journals  had  been  fdbified  or  interpolated.  The 
motion  rested  upon  an  obsolete  rule  of  the  house  which  forbids 
any  one  to  print  the  prooeedings  of  that  body  without  authority — 
a  rule  that  is  constantly  and  systematically  violated,  and  the  putting 
of  it  into  force  would  be  just  as  absurd  as  the  revival  of  the  Eng- 
lish statute  which  renders  it  penal  for  any  person  to  fidl  to  appear 
in  the  Esteblished  Church  once  every  Sunday.  The  cause  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press  became  identified  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
with  Mr.  Mackensie,  and  every  new  expulsion  only  added  to  his 
popularity,  and  increased  his  power.  At  last  it  was  resolved  to 
punish  the  constituency  which  had  persisted  in  re-electing  the  ex- 
pelled member,  and  the  Assembly  refused  to  issue  the  writ  for  a 
new  eleetion.  This  refusal  contrasted  strongly  with  the  official 
pretence  previously  set  up  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  county  of 
York  to  l^  fully  represented  in  the  legislature,  and  that  therefore 
no  time  ought  to  be  lost,  after  an  expulsion,  in  calling  a  new  elec- 
tion. These  arbitrary  prooeedings  of  the  Assembly  finallv  evoked 
the  decided  condemnation  of  the  Imperial  Government.    The  period 
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daring  which  the  county  of  York  was  left  irithout  a  repYeBefita*- 
tive,  from  this  cause,  extended  from  1831  to  1884.  On  one  occa- 
sion the  re-election  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  followed  by  a  demon- 
stration of  menacing  character  against  the  Assembly.  A  large  es- 
cort conducted  him  to  the  Assembly  to  take  his  seat.  Strangers 
were  ordered  to  be  excluded  from  the  galleries,  but  the  doors  of 
the  Assembly  were  burst  open,  and^the  order  of  exclusion  set  at 
defiance  by  the  people. 

In  May,  1832,  Mr.  Mackenzie  proceeded  to  England  bearing  a 
petition  of  grievances  to  the  Imperial  Government,  said  to  have 
been  signed  by  19,000  persons.  He  remained  there  ^r  a  period  of 
eighteen  months,  and  was  able  to  effect  far  more  than  any  one  could 
at  that  time  have  done  in  Canada  during  the  period  of  a  lifetime. 
While  there  he  had  the  hearty  and  energetic  assistance  of  his 
early  and  constant  Mend,  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Hume.  Mr.  Hume 
had  at  that  time  considerable  influence  in  the  Hous3  of  Commons, 
with  the  press  and  with  the  government.  Mr.  Mackensie  obtained 
a  patient  hearing  at  the  colonial  office,  and  the  result  of  his  inter- 
views with  Lord  Ooderich  was  a  long  and  elaborate  dispatch  from 
that  nobleman,  laying  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  Canadian  go- 
vernment principles  that  wonld  effect  great  reforms  and  get  rid  of 
many  of  the  grievances  complained  of.  His  exertions  procured 
the  removal  of  some  of  the  officials  who  held  the  first  places  in  the 
government,  and  caused  instructions  to  be  sent  to  the  lieutenant- 
governor  to  appoint  one  member  at  least  of  the  popular  par^  to  a 
governmental  office.  To  himself  a  most  tempting  offer  was  made  by 
the  colonial  secretary.  The  post  office  in  Upper  Canada,  then  un- 
der imperial  control,  yielded  about  $60,000  a  year,  and  the  whole  of 
the  revenue  went  into  the  pocket  of  the  postmaster.  Lord  Ooderich 
proposed  to  divide  this  office,  and  give  -Mr.  Mackensie  half  the 
spoils.  The  latter  replied  that  if  he  accepted  the  offer  he  certainly 
should  benefit  himself  individually,  but  that  the  abuse  of  which 
he  was  sent  to  complain  would  still  be  continued.  He  therefore 
declined  to  accept  the  offer.  It  was  at  the  instance  of  the  colonial 
secretary  that  Mr.  Mackenzie's  stay  was  protracted  to  eighteen 
months  in  England,  in  order  that  an  opportunity  might  be  aflbrded 
to  discuss  the  various  quefistions  on  which  the  popular  party  in  Up- 
per Canada  had  complained  to  the  Imperial  Government.  Perhaps 
it  was  his  success  on  this  occasion  that  caused  Mr.  Mackenzie  to 
the  close  of  his  life  to  believe  that  oar  political  movements  could  be 
best  influenced  by  the  application  of  a  leven^e  power  in  Downing 
street ;  an  error  which  arose  from  his  not  making  due  allowance 
for  the  change  which  our  system  of  government  has  undergone. 
He  had  been  anxious  to  make  a  second  journey  to  England,  and  he 
was  firmly  convinced  that  if  he  were  there  he  could  produce 
changes  as  great  as  those  which  resulted  from  his  previous  visit. 
His  idea  of  course  included  the  being  armed  with  a  monster  peti- 
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tion  from  the  people.  On  his  return  from  England,  Mr.  Macken- 
sie  reoeived  an  abundance  of  thinks;  but  he  thought  himself 
entitled  to  be  re-imbursed  the  expense  of  the  journey. 

From  first  to  last,  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  elected  to  the  legislature 
of  Upper  and  of  United  Canada  fourteen  or  fifteen  times,  and  he 
was  once  defeated.  This  was  in  the  election  of  1836.  He  con- 
tended that  he  had  not  been  fairly  beaten,  but  that  just  previous 
to  the  eleotion  the  government  had  issued  patents  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  for  small  lots  at  the  mouth  of  the  Credit  river,  in 
respect  of  which  the  conditions  of  the  grant  had  not  been  fulfilled. 
His  petition  against  the  return  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Thompson,  his  oppo- 
nent, was  at  once  rejected  by  a  majority  of  the  ruling  party.  Into 
the  merits  of  that  question  it  is  impossible  here  to  enter  ;  and  indeed 
where  one  is  overwhelmed  with  mountains  of  documents  relating 
to  the  career  of  a  public  man,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a 
satis&ctory  biographical  sketch  within  the  limits  at  our  disposal. 
The  life  of  the  subject  of  this  notice  can  only  be  fully  understood 
when  it  is  written  at  sufficient  length  to  allow  all  the  principal 
events  which  it  embraces  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  comprehensive  and 
discriminating  spirit. 

The  first  mayor  of  Toronto— chosen  in  1836^he  was  also  one 
of  the  first  magistrates  ever  elected  in  Upper  Canada.  Before  the 
passing  of  the  charter  under  which  he  became  mayor  of  Toronto, 
elective  magistrates  were  unknown  in  the  province. 

Of  the  insurrection  in  which  Mr.  Mackenzie  bore  so  prominent 
a  part,  in  1837  and  1838,  it  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  our 
space  to  treat.  He  has  always  said  that  he  was  led  into  it  by  the 
argent  entreaties  of  the  Lower  Canadians,  and  he  has  lefl  behind 
him  documents  in  which  he  frankly  confesses  the  error  of  the  part 
he  played  and  expresses  regret  for  the  course  he  was  induced  to 
take.  But  even  the  rebellion,  with  all  its  evils,  was  not  without 
its  incidental  advantages.  It  awakened  the  attention  of  the  Im- 
perial Government  to  the  various  abuses  of  the  oligarchial  sys- 
tem which  had  previously  existed,  aad  brought  about  a  beneficial 
change  sooner  than  it  could  otherwise  have  occurred.  Few  men 
paid  more  dearly  for  an  error  than  Mr.  Mackenzie  did  in  this 
case.  His  life  was  apared,  it  is  true;  but  if  the  whole  story  could 
be  told,  it  is  very  doubtfril  whether  one  person  in  a  hundred  would 
consider  life  desirable  upon  such  conditions.  Under  the  Van 
Buren  administration,  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  sentenced  to  eighteen 
months'  imprisonment  for  a  breach  of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  he  was  actually  kept  in  close  confinement  for 
twelve  monthis  at  Bochester.  There  can  be  no  greater  mistake 
than  to  suppose  that  he  enjoyed  any  of  the  immunities  which  are 
sometimes  accorded  to  state  prisoners.  On  the  contrary,  h,e  was 
kept  in  close  confinement  within  the  narrow  walls  of  an  insalubrious 
room,  where  he  contracted  ague  from  the  poisonous  miasma  arising 
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ftrom  the  neighboring  Genesee  river.  Rnined  by  the  eonilBoation 
and  sale  of  his  property  in  Canada,  knd  unable  to  use  his  exertions 
for  the  benefit  of  his  &mi]y,  he  was  made  to  taste  the  bitter 
draughts  of  poverty.  His  aged  mother,  who  had  attained  her 
ninetieth  year,  died  while  he  was  debilitated  by  intermittent  fever 
in  prison,  and  it  was  only  by  resorting  to  a  stratagem  that  he  was 
permitted  to  see  her  at  all  before  she  expired.  A  writ  of  haheas 
corpus  ad  respondendum  was  obtained  to  secure  his  attendance  as 
witness  in  a  trial  which  was  got  up  for  the  occasion,  and  which  was 
held  in  the  house  where  his  mother  was  dying.  The  court  was 
held  by  the  father  of  "  Grace  Greenwood,"  who  indulgently  pro- 
tracted its  duration  for  thiee  hours.  While  in  Monroe  county 
prison  at  Rochester,  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  shot  at  through  a  window 
Dy  a  tall  person  armed  with  what  appeared  to  be  a  fowling-piece 
and  accompanied  by  a  dog.  The  ball  entered  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  attempts  that  at  various 
times  were  made  upon  his  life,  and  where  they  were  so  numerous 
it  is  surprising  that  he  escaped.  Mr.  Mackenzie  never  took  root 
in  the  United  States.  He  was  not  at  home  there ;  he  was  an 
exile.  He  found  foreigners  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  exclu- 
ded f^om  nearly  all  the  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. He  was  long  anxious  to  return  to  Canada  before  the  issu- 
ing of  the  amnesty  which  enabled  him  to  do  so.  The  case  of  all 
the  Canadian  refugees  except  himself  had  been  covered  by  amnesty, 
and  he  was  under  the  impression  that  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment exerted  some  hostile  influence  to  prevent  his  return.  He 
finally  received  a  pardon  through  the  influence  of  his  friend,  Mr. 
Hume,  and  he  always  continued  of  the  impression  that  he  had 
nothing  to  thank  the  Canadian  government  for  in  that  respect. 
More  than  this,  he  had  a  suspicion,  whether  well  founded  or  not, 
that  some  even  among  his  own  colleagues  and  associates  were  anxi- 
ous to  prevent  his  return.  This  notion  was  probably  not  without 
its  influence  upon  his  course  after  he  re-entered  public  life  in 
Canada.  He  might  have  occupied  an  influential  position  in  the 
United  States  had  he  resolved  to  make  that  country  his  home, 
but  the  desire  to  return  to  Canada  was  too  strong  to  permit  him  to 
think  of  becoming  a  permanent  resident  there.  He  published  a 
journal  both  at  New  York  and  Rochester,  entitled  Mackenzie's 
Gazette y  and  he  was  for  a  considerable  time  connected  with  the 
Tribune^  of  whose  proprietor,  Mr.  Greeley,  he  had  the  most  exalted 
opinion.  The  amount  of  labor  that  he  performed — at  one  time  as 
Washington  correspondent  of  that  journal,  at  another  time  its  cor- 
respondent at  Albany  while  the  State  Convention  was  sitting  to 
revise  the  constitution — was  prodigious;  quite  enough  to  have 
given  occupation  to  almost  any  other  three  men.  He  burned  the 
midnight  oil  and  prematurely  consumed  his  own  vitality. 

Aftier  his  return  to  Cana<ia  in  1850  he  offered  as  a  candidate  for 
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the  first  oonsfcitaenoy — Haldimand — that  became  vaoant.  He  op- 
posed and  beat  Mr.  Brown,  who  ran  on  the  government  interest. 
He  continued  to  hold  his  seat  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  till 
1858,  when  he  resigned.  He  attached  himself  to  no  party,  and 
though  he  was  generally  in  the  opposition,  he  attended  no  opposi- 
tion caucusses,  entered  into  no  party  engagements,  and  persistingly 
refused  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  two- 
^js'  government.  In  1858  he  supported  the  Hon.  Mr.  Allan 
for  the  Legislative  Council,  solely  because  he  believed  him  to  be 
preferable  to  the  other  candidate. 

It  is  now  universally  conceded  that,  however  erroneous  his 
views,  Mr.  Mackenzie  did  everything  from  a  thoroughly  honest 
motive,  and  in  the  belief  that  it  was  best  for  the  country.  He  was 
no  trading  politician  or  office-seeker,  and  the  best  test  of  his  politi- 
cal virtue  is  that  he  resisted  the  most  alluring  temptations  when 
be  thought  their  acceptance  would  be  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
the  public.  His  most  intimate  friends  best  know  the  value  he  set 
upon  political  honesty  and  how  deep  and  utter  was  his  detestation 
of  a  tendency  to  dishonesty  or  corruption. 

A  few  years  ago  a  public  subscription  was  set  on  foot  to  provide 
funds  for  the  purchase  of.  a  "  Mackenzie  homestead.''  The  net 
visible  result  was  chiefly  expressed  in  a  house  which  cost,  we  be- 
lieve, £950,  though  owing  to  some  misunderstanding  a  sum  of 
£1,500  of  what  was  subscribed  was  never  collected.  He  died  at 
Toronto,  in  August  1861,  in  comparative  poverty. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  married,  in  1822,  Isabel  Baxter,  sister  of  Mr. 
George  Baxter,  of  Kingston,  who,  when  master  of  the  royal 
grammar  school  of  that  place,  educated  many  of  the  men  who 
have  since  held  some  of  the  most  prominent  positions  in  public  life. 
In  his  darkest  fortunes  she  was  always  at  his  side ;  whether  amidst 
the  chill  snows  of  Navy  Island,  or  the  drear  gloom  of  the  Roches- 
ter prison.  Mr.  Mackenzie  left  seven  children  ;  only  two  of  whom 
are  married. 


WOLFRED  NELSON,  Esq.,  M.D., 

Chairman  oi*  the  Board  of  Prison  Inspcotors,  &o. 

This  well-known  gentleman  was  born  in  Montreal  on  the  10th 
July  1792.  His  father  was  Mr.  William  Nelson,  son  of  a  victualling 
officer  in  the  royal  navy,  as  the  commissariat  of  that  department 
waa  then  termed.    Hiis  mother  wm  a  daughter  of  Mr.  G.  Dies,  a 
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fmtleman  of  large  property  on  the  Hndaon  Biver^  state  of  New 
ork,  and  formerly  well  known  as  ''Dies  Manor."  Being  an 
enthnsiastic  loyalist,  he  lost  all  he  possessed,  and  took  refuge  in 
Canada,  where,  shortly  after  the  declaration  of  independence  of  the 
United  States,  he  terminated  a  long  and  respected  life. 

At  the  early  age  of  less  than  fourteen  years,  Wolfred  Nelson  was 
apprenticed  to  Dr.  Carter,  of  the  army  medical  staff,  at  Sorel,  in 
the  month  of  December,  1805.  There  being  few  medical  men  in 
Canada  at  that  period,  he  was  soon  forced  into  practice,  and  had. 
the  drudgery  of  a  small  military  hospital  connded  to  him.  In 
December,  1810,  he  went  to  Montreal  for  hb  examination,  but  could 
only  come  before  the  board  at  the  end  of  January,  1811,  when  he 
was  duly  licensed.  He  established  himself  at  St.  Denis,  on  the 
Bichelieu  riyer,  and  soon  enjoyed  a  flourishing  practice. 

When  war  was  declared  in  1812,  he  yolunteered  his  seryices, 
requesting  at  the  same  time  to  be  the  right  hand  man  of  his  regi- 
ment of  imlitia ;  he  was,  howeyer,  forced  to  take  the  surgeoncy,  as 
medical  men  were  ''  few  and  far  between.''  The  battalion  was 
ordered  to  the  frontier,  but  peace  being  soon  proclaimed,  the 
militia  was  disbanded. 

In  1827  he  was  solicited  to  contest  the  representation  of  the 
''  Boyal  Borough  of  William  Henry,''  against  Mr.  James  Stuart, 
the  attorney-general;  and  although  great  influence  was  used 
against  kirn,  he  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  two,  after  seyen  days 
01  the  hardest  election  contest  oyer  experienced  in  Canada.  The 
attorney-general,  instituted  actions  of  so  harassing  a  nature,  that 
the  House  of  Assembly^was  petitioned ;  this  resulted  in  Mr.  Stuart's 
suspension  from  office. '  But  he  assumed  such  a  fierce  and  deter- 
mined attitude  towards  the  then  goyemor.  Lord  Aylmer,  that  it 
led  to  his  being  depriyed  of  his  high  office. 

But  to  come  to  the  most  important  period  of  Dr.  Nelson's 
life.  In  1837,  the  year  in  which  he  took  part  in  the  rebellion 
of  this  part  of  the  country,  the  doctor  from  his  professional  con- 
nection ¥rith,  and  from  haying  been  one  of  their  representatiyes  in 
Parliament,  possessed  great  influence  and  authority  in  the  country 
bordering  on  the  Bichelieu  riyer,  where  the  outbreak  took  place. 
He  was  accordingly  appealed  to  on  all  political  questions  of  great 
moment ;  and  at  the  memorable  meeting  of  the  ^'  Fiye  Counties," 
was  chosen  chairman.  That  he  should  haye  used  that  influence 
and  authority  for  the  base  purpose  that  he  did ; — to  excite  the 
Queen's  subjects  to  open  rebellion,  and  connect  himself  with 
Papineau,  the  great  cmef  of  the  moyement,  was  certainly  repre- 
hensible, and  drew  down  upon  him  and  the  others  the  just  indig- 
nation of  the  goyemment  and  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
An  armed  troop,  under  Colonel  Oore,  was  dispatched  to  arrest  him 
and  the  other  leaders  and  concoctors  of  the  fbmentation.  Dr.  Nelson 
and  hb  friends  hastily  retreated  to  his  residence,  where,  with  a 
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small  force  of  habitants^  they  made  all  the  resistance  they  possibly 
could  to  the  demand  made  for  their  surrender.      Shots   were 
exchanged;  human  blood  was  spilled;  but  the  troops  had  to  retreat 
without  effecting  their  purpose.    Dr.  Nelson  and  some  friends  also 
beat  a  hasty  retreat,  Mr.  Papineau,  having,  previous  to  the  fight, 
absconded.     They  made  a  part  of  their  way  to  the  frontier ;  and  atler 
wandering  about,  and  suffering  many  privations  for  some  days,  were 
arrested  by  an  armed  force  from  Montreal.     Two  thousand  dollars 
had  been  offered  for  the  arrest  of  Dr.  Nelson ;  and,  consequently  he 
was  conveyed  with  all  possible  speed  to  Montreal,  where  he  was 
confined  for  seven  months.    At  the  end  of  that  time,  having  pre- 
viously received  his  sentence,  which  was  banishment  for  life,  he 
was  with  other  persons  connected  with  the  rebellion,  taken   to 
Quebec,  and  placed  on  board  one  of  her  Majesty's  vessels,  in  order 
to  be  taken  to  the  West  Indies.     Previously,  however,  to  sailing, 
he  had  conveyed  to  the  Earl  of  Durham  a  message  reflecting  on  the 
character  of  his  advisers.     When  in  the  West  Indies,  the  exiles 
received  the  proceedings  which  had  taken  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords  declaring  their  transportation  illegal ;  they  were  allowed  to 
depart,  and  reached  the  United  States,  1st  November,  1838.     In 
the  United  States  Nelson  remained  in  the  prosecution  of  his  pro- 
fession until  August,  1842,  when  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  with 
a  wife  and  a  large  family,  to  begin  the  world  anew,  havine  lost  all 
his  fine  property  by  fire.     Some  people  would  be  dbposed  to  pity 
such  a  man,  but  the  more  numerous  proportion  of  loyal  citizens 
would  do  just  the  contrary.     Dr.  Nelson  knew  perfectly  well  what 
he  was  doing,  when  he  joined  in  the  movement ;  he  was  in  happy 
circumstances,  and  had  secured  a  fortune  in  the  country  which  he 
wished  to  ruin.     He  well  knew  the  result,  if  he  was  captured ;  and 
knowing  this,  he  rushed  madly  on  to  hb  own  destruction  and  the 
ruin  of  his  family.  Why  then  should  he  excite  any  compassion  or 
seek  to  palliate  his  offence?  Happily  now,  we  can  look  on  his  aged 
form  with  feelings  of  tenderness,  for  he  has  deeply  atoned  for  the 
past ;  and,  by  his  services  in  preserving  human  life  during  the 
time  when  fever  and  cholera  were  raging,  and  when  grim  death 
was  stalking  and  carrying  off  numberless  victims,  he  endeared  him- 
self to  a  great  many,  and  became  entitled  to  the  grateful  remem- 
brance of  the  people  of  the  country.  But  not  to  depart  from  the 
"  even  tenor  of  our  way,''  in  1 845,  Doctor  Nelson  was  triumphantly 
elected  for  the  county  of  Richelieu,  in  opposition  to  the  great  Mr. 
D.  B.  Yiger.     He  represented  that  county  for  two  parliaments, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  house  when  the  celebrated  rebellion  losses 
bill  was  discussed  and  passed.     When  the  hard  names  of  traitor 
aud  rebel  were  hurled  against  him,  the  old  man  rose  in  his  place, 
and  in  a  determined  manner,  claimed  to  be  heard:  ''Those  who 
call  me  and  my  friends  rebels,",  said  he  '<  I  tell  them  they  lie  in 
their  throats;  wi  here  and  everywhere  eUe,  I  hol4  myself  respon*. 
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sible  for  the  afisertion.  Bat,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  to  love  my  country 
quite  as  much  as  myself,  if  to  be  ardently  attached  to  the  British 
crown  and  our  glorious  sovereign  is  to  be  guilty  of  high-treason, 
then  I  am  a  rebel  indeed.  But  I  tell  those  gentlemen  to  their  teeth, 
that  it  is  they  and  such  as  they,  who  cause  revolutions,  who  pull 
down  thrones,  trample  crowns  into  the  dust  and  annihilate  dynas- 
ties. It  is  their  vile  acts  that  madden  people,  and  drive  them  to 
desperation.  As  for  my  own  great  losses,  wantonly  inflicted  as  they 
were,  I  cheeriiilly  make  no  claim  for  thom ;  but  I  call  on  you  to 
pay  those  whose  property  you  destroyed  in  my  hands ;  and  I  am 
happy,  for  I  feel  that  with  the  protection  of  an  Almighty  Provi- 
dence, I  may  yet  honorably  by  my  own  exertions,  acquit  my  dues, 
advanced  as  I  am  in  years.  But  there  are  hundreds  of  others  with 
less  encouraging  prospects  before  them,  whose  only  crime  was, 
reposing  confidence  in  the  man  they  loved  and  trusted ;  pay  these 
unhappy  men,  I  ask  "no  more.'' 

This  speech  was  certainly  a  very  novel  one,  and  the  request  still 
more  so ;  the  most  surprising  thing  is  that  the  doctor  was  allowed, 
in  those  exciting  times,  to  speak  at  all  on  the  subject. 

Doctor  Nelson  refused  re-election,  and  devoted  himself  with  his 
wonted  energy  to  his  profession,  in  the  line  of  which  the  inspection 
of  prisons  clearly  ran.  He  was  made  inspector  of  the  prisons  in 
1851,  and  so  continued  until  December,  1859,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  board  of  prison  inspectors  for  the  two  pro- 
vinces. He  has  also  been  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  commissioner 
for  the  trial  of  small  causes — offices  which  he  threw  up  in  1837. 
He  has  repeatedly  been  elected  vice-president  and  president  of  the 
medical  board  and  college  of  surgeons.  He  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  a  board  of  commissioners  during  the  prevalence  of  the  emi- 
grant fever  in  1847,  on  which  occasion  he  rendered  great  service 
in  preventing  the  spreading  of  that  dreadful  disease ;  as  also 
chairman  of  the  board  of  health  during  the  time  that  the  cholera 
raged  in  the  counfcry.  He  was  also  likewise  twice  elected  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Montreal.  His  reports  on  prisons,  &c.,  are  well  written, 
and  contain  much  valuable  information. 


Right  Hon.  Sik  F.  B.  HEAD,  Bart.,  K.C.H. 

This  celebrated  author,  who  from  1835  to  1838,  governed  Upper 
Canada,  is  a  descendant  of  the  same  ancient  English  family  as  our 
late  much  esteemed  governor-general.    He  was  born  near  Bochesteri 
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England,  in  the  year  1793,  and  entered  tbe  military  service  at  an 
early  age,  in,  we  believe,  the  oorps  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  in 
which  he  served  with  some  dbtinction ;  waa  present  at  Waterloo, 
and  the  campugn  nnder  Wellington,  and  bore  a  high  character  as 
an  engineer ;  so  mnch  so,  that  whilst  an  officer  of  that  distingnished 
oorps,  he  received  from  a  mining  company  an  invitation  to  explore 
the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  South  America,  between  Buenos  Ayres 
and  the  Andes.  He  arrived  in  Buenos  Ayres  in  1825,  and  in  a 
short  time  had  completed  the  work  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
company,  having  crossed  the  Pampas  four  times  and  the  Andes 
twice,  and  ridden  upwards  of  six  thousand  miles,  most  of  the  time 
unaccompanied.  His  "  Rough  Notes/'  published  after  his  return 
to  England,  and  a  well  known  work,  give  a  graphic  description  of 
his  expedition.  But  however  suited  Sir  Francis  was  for  the 
military  profession,  the  life,  it  appears,  did  not  please  him,  or  was 
it  congenial  to  his  tastes,  and  having  gained  a  majority,  he  in 
1828,  retired  on  half  pay  from  the  service.  In  November,  1835, 
he  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  Upper  Canada,  and  held 
office  during  the  distracted  period  of  1837,  and  until  1838.  He 
has  been  censured  for  his  administration  of  the  affiurs  of  tha 
province  during  the  rebellion,  and  accused  of  having  trifled  with 
the  disaffected  parties  concerned  ;  be  that  as  it  may,  his  ^'Narra- 
tive "  of  the  events  which  took  place,  which  was  published  on  his 
return  to  England,  exonerates  him  in  a  great  measure,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  some,  from  the  charges  preferred,  and  justifies  the  course 
he  took  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  Since  governing 
Canada,  Sir  Francis  has  not  re-entered  the  public  arena,  but  has 
lived  a  life  of  retirement.  His  reputation  will  be  highest  as  an 
author,  by  which,  indeed  he  is  principally  and  widely  known. 
His  "  Bubbles  from  the  Brunnen  of  Nassau/'  "  The  Emigrant/' 
"  Life  of  Bructy  the  African  traveller/'  **  Faggot  of  French  sticks/' 
'*  Fortnight  in  Ireland^'  and  his  most  recent,  and  it  is  said,  best 
work,  "  The  Horse  and  his  rider/'  are  all  both  amusing  and 
instructive  works,  and  have  been  favorably  commented  on  by  the 
press  of  England  and  America,  and  universallv  read.  He  enjoys 
a  pension  of  one  hundred  pounds  from  England,  for  his  services  to 
literature. 

Sir  Francis  Bond  Head  married  in  1816,  a  daughter  of  Hon- 
orable Hugh  Somerville,  and  sister  of  the  16th  Lord  Somerville. 
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Sib  GEOBGE  A.  WETHERALL,  G.C.B. 

Few  can  be  ignorant  of  ihe  important  services  which  this 
gallant  and  skilful  general  rendered  to  Canada,  during  the  short 
time  he  remained  amongst  ua ;  and  we  are  sure  that  all  will  Teiy 
gladly  welcome  a  notice  of  him,  however  brief  and  imperfect  it 
may  be. 

Sir  George  is  a  son  of  the  late  General  Sir  Frederick  Wetherall, 
by  the  daughter  of  E.  Mytton,  Esquire,  and  was  bom  at  Penton, 
Hants,  England,  in  1788.  Sir  George  pursued  his  studies  at 
Winchester,  and  in  the  senior  department  of  the  Royal  Militaij 
college,  with  much  success ;  and  first  entered  the  army  in  1804. 
Since  then  he  has  seen  much  arduous  service,  and  been  at  nearlv 
all  the  foreign  and  colonial  posts  of  the  army.  Our  readers  will 
coincide  with  us  when  we  say,  that  any  honor  or  distinction  he 
mav  have  received  from  his  sovereign  he  richly  merited.  In 
1807,  he  was  appointed  brigade-major  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
and,  accordingly,  proceeded  thither.  In  1811,  he  served  at  the 
attack  and  conquest  of  Java,  for  which  he  received  the  war  medal, 
and  one  clasp.  From  1822  to  1825,  he  was  military  secretary  to 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Madras;  and  in  1826,  he 
was  appointed  deputy  judge-advocate,  in  India.  He  first  became 
connected  with  Canada  previous  to  the  disturbance  of  1837,  in  his 
capacity  of  military  secretarv,  we  believe,  to  the  commander  of  the 
forces,  (Sir  John  Colbome.;  When  the  awful  scenes  took  place 
on  the  south  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  consequent  upon  the 
Papineau  faction  inciting  the  people  to  rebellion ;  when  the  young 
and  brave  Lieutenant  Weir,  had  been  inhumanly  murdered  in  cold 
blood,  and  the  whole  loyal  population  of  Canada,  roused  as  a  lion 
from  his  den,  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  heads  of  the  miscreants. 
General  (then  Colonel)  Wetherall,  took  part  on  behalf  of  the  Crown 
in  all  the  engagements  and  scenes  that  occurred ;  and  invariably 
acquitted  himself  with  much  distinction.  More  particularly,  may 
here  be  mentioned,  the  gallant  victory  which  he  achieved  over  the 
rebels,  at  St.  Charles  and  Point  Oliver,  with  a  small  force.  At 
the  former  place,  more  than  a  thousand  men  were  concentrated, 
who  doggedly  held  out  to  the  very  last,  even  until  their  intrench- 
ments  were  l»attered  away,  by  the  efiective  fire  of  WetheralFs  few 
guns.  Fifty-six  of  their  number  were  killed,  and  many  wounded ; 
this  was  a  just  retribution  for  the  death  of  Weir,  and  nis  country- 
men, and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  out,  reflected 
the  highest  credit  upon  Colonel  Wetherall's  military  skill  and 
judgment.     For  his  distinguished  services  during  the  rebellion, 
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be  was  made  a  companion  of  the  most  honorable  order  of  the 
Bath  *  He  remained  in  Canada  until  the  year  1860,  filling  the 
post  of  depniy  adjutant-general,  when  be  was  appointed  to  the 
same  office  at  the  Horse  Guards.  In  1854,  he  had  risen  to  the 
high  post  of  adjutant-general,  and  colonel  of  the  84th  Regiment. 
In  1856,  her  Majesty,  the  Queen,  in  recognition  of  his  high 
services  and  merits,  conferred  upon  him  the  honor  of  knighthood ; 
and  next  year,  he  was  appointea  lieutenant-general,  a  rank  which 
he  at  present  holds;  and  commands  besides  one  of  the  military 
districts  of  England. 


Hon.  Sib  CHAS.  S.  GOEE. 

Sm  Cha&lbs  Gobs,  whose  serrices  in  Lower  Canada  during 
the  rebellion  of  1837-8,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  George  Wetherall,  conduced  so  much   to  its  sup- 

Eression,  is  the  third  son  of  the  second  Earl  of  Arran,  and  was 
om  in  1793.  He  entered  the  army  in  1808,  and  by  his  peculiar 
talents  speedily  rose  to  distinction  in  the  seryice.  In  1811  he 
went  out  to  the  Peninsula,  and  seryed  throughout  the  campaign, 
was  present  and  one  of  the  storming  party  at  Fort  San  Francisco 
at  the  investment  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo;  also  at  the  siege  and  storm- 
ing of  that  fortress  and  of  Badajos,  battle  of  Salamanca,  as'  aide- 
de-camp  to  Sir  Andrew  Barnard ;  and  in  a  similar  capacity  to  Sir 
James  Kempt  in  the  battles  of  Vittoria,  the  Nirelle,  the  Niye 
(9th,  10th,  and  11th  December),  Orthes  and  Toulouse.    He  was 

•The  people  of  the  district  of  Montreal,  sometime  afterwards  presented  him 
with  a  piece  of  plate,  which  bore  the  following  inscription : — 

«*To 
0.  A.  WBTHIftJLLL,  C.B.,  K.H., 

Colonel  Snd  Battalion,  1st  Rojal  Regiment, 

the  loyalists  of  Kontreal,  present  this 

testimonial  of  gratitade,  for  his  important 

servioes  to  the  great  eanse  of 

BunsB  oomnixiOH, 

in  the  defeat  of  the  rebels,  at  St.  Charles,  on 

the  26th  Norember,  1887,  to  which,  by  its 

moral  inllnence,  may  be  mainly  ascribed, 

under  ProTidenoe,  the  speedy  arrest  of 

insurrectionary  moyement ; 

and  of  1.DMIBATI0H  of  his  wisdom 

in  coKDircT,  his  qallantrt  in  xenon, 

and  his  macr  in  ticyobt." 
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also  in  the  action  of  San  Milan,  capture  of  Madrid,  storming  of 
the  Heights  of  Vera,  Bridge  of  Tanz4,  and  all  the  skirmishes  of 
the  light  division  from  1812  to  the  close  of  the  war  in  1814, 
after  which  he  accompanied  Sir  James  Kempt  with  the  troops 
sent  to  Canada  under  his  command ;  returned  to  Europe  in  time 
for  the  campaign  of  1815;  was  first  and  principal  aide-de-camp 
to  Sir  James  Kempt,  and  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Quatre 
Bras,  where  his  horse  was  shot;  Waterloo,  where  three  successive 
horses  were  shot  under  him,  and  at  the  capture  of  Paris.  For 
these  services  he  received  the  war  medal,  with  nine  clasps. 

He  received  the  honor  of  knighthood  a  few  years  since,  and 
about  the  same  time  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general. 


Sib  J.  R.  EUSTACHE,  K.H. 

Snt  J.  B.  EusTAOB  is  the  fifth  son  of  General  Eustache  (repre- 
sentative of  the  Viscounts  of  Batlinglass,  a  title  under  attainder.) 
He  was  born  in  1795,  and  received  his  education  at  St.  Peter's 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  M.A.  in  1816.  He 
adopted  the  militaiy  service  as  his  profession,  and  in  November, 
1859,  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  not  however 
before  he  had  seen  and  experienced  much  hardserviee.  He  served 
in  Upper  Canada  during  the  campaign  of  1813-14  in  command  of 
a  troop  of  the  19th  Light  Dragoons,  attached  to  the  division  of 
the  army  under  the  immediate  command  of  General  Sir  Gordon 
Drummond,  and  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane,  on 
the  23rd  July,  1814,  and  commanded  the  whole  of  the  cavalry 
outposts  and  pickets  during  the  siege,  was  present  at  the  storming 
of  Fort  Erie,  and  had  the  honor  to  be  personally  mentioned  in 
the  general  orders  of  1814,  upon  three  different  occasions,  and  to 
receive  the  honor  of  knighthood  for  his  gedlant  and  efficient 
services. 

In  1827  he  was  appointed  to  the  Grenadier  Guards,  and  accom- 
panied the  Ist  batUdion  of  that  distinguished  corps  to  Lower 
Canada  in  1838,  and  was  present  with  his  regiment  in  the  advance 
upon  Napierville  and  in  the  subsequent  pursuit  of  the  insurgents. 
In  1848  he  was  appointed  high  sheriff  of  Kildare,  a  post  which 
he  still  continues  to  occupy. 
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LIEUT.-COLONEL  GRIEFIN. 

A  NOTICE  of  this  high-spirited  and  efetimable  public  man  cannot, 
we  are  snrC;  but  be  acceptable  to  the  people  of  Canada.  Golonef 
Griffin  was,  as  it  were,  born  into  the  32nd  Begiment;  with  which 
he  was  so  long  identified,  being  the  son  of  Dr.  Griffin,  late  of  her 
Majesty's  32nd  Regiment,  surgeon  of  the  military  prison  at  Quebec 
He  was  born  at  Greenwich,  England,  and  at  an  early  age  obtained 
a  commission  in  her  Majesty's  Regiment  with  which  he  served  in 
the  Ionian  Islands,  and  came  to  Canada  in  1830.  His  winning 
manner,  (said  the  Montreal  Gazette)  his  kind  and  earnest  usefulness, 
his  good  and  religious  life,  won  for  him  the  unfeigned  respect  of  the 
whole  of  that  millitaiy  family.  Those  who  enjoyed  an  intimacy 
with  that  ''  band  of  brothers,'^  the  officers  of  the  32nd  Regiment, 
will  remember  well  that  with  them  the  familiar  name  of  '^  Frank" 
was  emphatically  a  household  word.  With  Inglis,  Griffin  served  at 
St.  Eustache  during  the  unhappy  rebellion  of  1887.  Here  he 
first  attracted  notice.  On  the  suppression  of  the  revolt,  he  was 
appointed  by  Sir  J.  Colbome,  now  Lord  Seaton,  a  militaiy  magis- 
trate, with  civil  powers,  in  the  county  of  Two  Mountains,  and  num- 
bers will,  even  now,  bear  grateful  testimony  to  his  unwearied  and 
successful  exertions  in  mediating  between  exasperated  nationali- 
ties, to  protect  the  weak,  to  raise  the  Mien,  and  to  assuage  the 
horrors  of  civil  war.  This  noble  work  to  a  great  degree  accom- 
plished, he  was  removed  to  Montreal,  and  for  some  time  employed 
as  adjutant-general  in  the  organization  of  the  provincial  volun- 
teer force.  Subsequently  he  was  smpointed  deputy  adjutant- 
general  to  her  Majesty's  forces  at  Montreal,  and  served  in  that 
capacity  under  Lord  Seaton,  Lord  Cathcart,  Sir  Richard  Jackson, 
Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban,  and  Lieutenant-General,  now  Sir  W. 
Rowan,  E.C.R,  to  whom  he  was  military-secretary,  until  the  termi- 
nation of  his  command  in  1855,  when  he  proceeded  to  England, 
and  died  at  Torquay  in  Devonshire,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1858. 
Colonel  Griffin  through  life,  was  remarkable  for  the  scrupulous 
performance  of  duty, — of  all  duties,  the  foremost  with  him  was 
his  duty  to  his  God. 
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MAJORGENEEAL  YOUNG,  K.H. 

Mant  will,  no  doubt,  remember  the  name  of  Major  Plomer 
Tonng,  and  his  connection  with  the  rebellion  of  1838.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  efficient  officers  in  Canada  at  that  period.  We 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  his  military  career. 

He  entered  the  army  in  May,  1805,  as  comet,  and  in  1806  gained 
his  lieutenancy.  He  served  as  adjutant  of  the  89th  at  the  capture 
of  the  Isle-of-France  in  1810,  and  at  the  capture  of  Java  in  1811 
(for  which  he  received  the  war  medal  with  one  clasp),  on  which 
last  service  he  was  wounded  in  the  action  of  Welteveden,  and 
at  the  storming  of  Fort  Comeliu;  and  was,  for  his  conduct  on 
those  occasions,  appointed,  by  Major-General  Sir  Robert  Gillespie, 
major  of  brigade  to  the  Batavia  division  of  the  force.  He  accom- 
panied Sir  Robert  as  such  in  the  arduous  operations  against  Djoc- 
arta  in  1812,  which  terminated  by  the  storming  of  that  capital 
aiid  capture  of  the  Sultan.  Served  as  major  of  brigade  on  the 
expedition  to  Ava,  from  June,  1824,  until  the  close  of  the 
Burmese  war  in  1826,  and  was  present  at  the  principal  afEairs 
during  that  peried,  including  the  operations  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rangoon,  def^t  of  Bandoola's  army  at  the  Sheevedageen  Pagoda, 
Tavoy,  Mergui,  Kokein,  Denobiu,  Prome,  Melloon,  and  Pagahm 
Mew.  We  do  not  know  the  year  he  came  to  this  country.  He 
was  in  command  of  the  Johnstown  district  during  the  insurrectioa 
of  1838,  and  commanded  the  troops  in  the  attack  and  defeat  of  the 
brigands  under  Van  Scoultz,  at  the  Windmill  Point,  near  Prescott, 
on  the  13th  November  of  that  year,  in  the  most  gallant  manner,  so 
as  to  draw  forth  the  admiration  of  his  superior  officers,  and  the 
loyal  inhabitants  of  the  province,  and  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenant- 
ccrfonelcy  by  brevet  in  consequence.  Since  that  time  he  has  been 
promoted  to  his  present  rank. 


Hon.  J-  H.  WALLACE 

Was  bom  on  the  7th  June,  1807,  and  waft  son  of  the  late  Hon- 
orable the  Earl  of  Hopetoun.  He  died  at  his  seat,  Featherstone 
Castle,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1854.    This  distinguished  noble- 
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man  was,  until  1844,  a  captain  and  lientenant-colonel  in  tlie  Gold- 
stream  Guards,  in  whioh  regiment  he  senred  for  about  twenty-tbree 
years.  In  1888,  be  oame  out  to  Canada  witb  bis  regiment,  and  in 
November,  of  tbe  same  year,  was  selected  by  tbe  tben  governor- 
general.  Lord  Seaton,  to  raise  a  regiment  of  volunteers,  for  general 
service  in  Canada.  Tbe  order  was  given  on  tbe  5tb  of  November, 
and,  in  less  tban  a  week,  be  bad  tbe  regiment  of  ^'  Queen's  Vol- 
unteers/' consisting  of  ten  companies,  of  one  bundred  rank  and 
file  eaeb,  organised,  and  ready  to  take  the  garrison  duties,  which 
enabled  tbe  battalion  of  Grenadier  Guards  to  be  moved  up  tbe 
country.  Tbe  high  state  of  discipline,  and  perfect  and  wonderful 
correctness  witb  which  the  Queen's  Volunteer  Light  Infantry  per- 
formed their  duties,  frequently  drew  forth  great  praise  from  tbe 
commander  of  the  forces,  and,  also  from  Major-General  Sir  James 
MoDonell,  who  was  tben  in  command  of  tbe  garrison. 

Ookmel  Hope  was  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  thorough  soldier, 
and  akbough  very  strict — ^for  be  would  never  allow  any  deviation 
of  duty  on  tbe  part  of  his  officers  or  men  to  pass  unnoticed — ^yet, 
bis  kind  manner  of  putting  bis  orders  in  execution,  won  for  bim 
most  deservedly  the  esteem  and  regard  of  eveiy  officer  and  man, 
under  bis  command.  Colonel  Hope  was,  however,  not  only  beloved 
by  those  who  oame  under  his  immediate  command,  but  by  every 
one  in  Quebec  who  had  the  good  fortune  and  pleasure  to  make  bis 
acquaintance. 

0OOU  after  be  left  Canada,  Colonel  Hope  succeeded  to  tbe  estates 
of  his  uncle,  Lord  Wallaoe,  and  took  the  name  of  Wallace.  He 
married,  in  18d7|  Lady  Mary  Francis  Nugent,  a  daughter  of  tbe 
Marauis  of  Westmeath,  and  left  by  her  three  sons  and  four 
dangkters. 


COLONEL  G.  HAMILTON,  op  Hawkbsbfrt. 

Amonq  tbe  many  loyal  and  valued  individuals  whose  lives  fell 
a  saerifiee  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  defence  of  Upper  Canada 
against  the  unprovoked  and  atrocious  invasions  of  its  soil  by  a 
ruthless  set  of  unprincipled  adventurers,  it  is  believed  that  the 
lamented  gentleman  above  named  is  one  of  the  most  extensively 
deplored,  and  whose  death  inflicted  tbe  heaviest  blow  on  the  com- 
munity in  which  be  lived.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  a  native  of  tbe 
county  of  MeaUi^  in  Ireland,  where  he  was  bom  on  the  13tb  of 
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April;  1781.  He  emigrated  to  Canada  at  an  early  age;  and  after 
a  long  sojourn  at  Quebec^  where  be  was  extensively  engaged  in 
bnsiness  for  several  years,  be  retired  from  that  city^  and  took  up  his 
permanent  residence  on  bis  extensive  property  in  Hawkesbury,  in 
the  vear  1811  -,  and  bas^  witb  a  few  slight  intervals,  remained  there 
until  his  death.  His  talents  and  acquirements  became  early 
known  to  the  government ;  and  on  a  formation  of  the  district  of 
Ottawa  in  the  year  1816,  he  was  appointed  to  the  judgeship  of  the 
District  Court,  an  office  which  he  continued  to  discharge  with 
exemplary  integrity  and  correctness  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  was  also  for  many  years  chairman  of  the  Quarter  Sessions,  and 
contributed  greatly,  by  bis  energy  and  strict  enforcement  of  the 
laws,  to  create  and  maintain  the  high  degree  of  social  order  and 
quietness  for  which  the  Ottawa  district  has  been  so  long  &vorably 
conspicuous.  He  held  also  several  other  honorable  and  confidentiid 
situations  under  the  government,  the  duties  of  which  he  invariably 
fulfilled  with  distinguished  fidelity  and  judgment.  His  political 
predilections  were  rigidly  conservative,  though  far  removed  from 
ayoopbancy  and  subserviency;  and  although  compelled  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  to  aasume  the  cUeftainship  of  his  party, 
hie  unflinching  firmness  and  the  caustic  severity  of  his  eloquence 
were  at  all  times  agreeably  relieved  and  modified  by  the  suavity  of 
his  demeanor  and  the  ecneroeity  of  his  conduct.  He  was  repeat- 
edly invited  by  the  locsd  government  to  accept  a  seat  in  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  but  he  invariably  declined  the  proposed  honor,  on 
the  patriotic  ground  that  he  could  be  of  much  greater  service  to 
the  government  by  watching  over  its  interests  at  home.  Aa  lieut- 
enant-colonel of  militia,  he  had  been  ordered  to  superintend  the 
formation  of  several  reserve  companies  for  possible  active  service 
against  the  American  brigands,  and  to  inspect  occasionally  their 
state  of  organization  and  discipline.  On  the  fourth  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1838,  he  travelled  for  this  purpose  to  Plantagenet,  where  he 
inspected  and  reviewed  the  reserve  company  of  that  township,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Keames.  The  weather  was  intensely  cold  and 
stcnrmy,  and  it  was  while  reading  the  general  orders  to  the  men, 
and  addressing  them  at  length  upon  the  occasion,  that  the  first 
symptoms  of  his  illness  manifested  themselves.  These  were  still 
^rther  increased  on  his  journey  home,  where  he  arrived  late  at 
night,  almost  dying  with  cold  and  exhaustion;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  instantly  applied,  and  unremittingly  continued  cares,  and 
■assistance  of  eeveral  medical  gentlemen  of  high  standing,  he  lan- 
giushed  until  the  7th  of  January,  1839,  when  death  relieved  him 
from  his  sufferings. 
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Hon.  M.  S.  BIDWELL. 

Masshall  Sprinq  BiDW£LLy  a  uame  that  figures  to  a  consider- 
able  extent  in  the  annals  of  Upper  Canada,  and  more  partioulaxly 
daring  the  period  immediately  anterior  to  the  rebellion,  was  an  able 
and  energetic  legislator,  and  a  clever  lawyer.  He  was  born  in  Massa- 
chosettSy  before  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  settled  at  Bath,  C.  W., 
in  1811.  He  is  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Barnabas  Bidwell,  who 
was  expelled  from  the  Upper  Canada  legislature,  on  account  of 
his  being  an  alien.  Shortly  after  which  event  he  was  triumphantly 
returned  for  his  father's  county,  Lennox  and  Addington,  and  twice 
was  elected  to  fill  the  office  of  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
The  colonial-secretary,  in  1887,  directed  Sir  F.  B.  Head,  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Upper-Canada,  to  elevate  him  to  the  bench, 
which  Sir  Francis,  for  some  good  reasons  of  his  own,  refused  to  do ; 
and  detecting  some  connection  of  his  with  the  rebels,  gave  him  the 
option  of  either  allowing  him  (Sir  F.)  to  peruse  some  private  letters 
of  his  which  had  been  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  postmaster,  or  to 
leave  the  province.  Mr.  Bidwell  preferred  the  latter  alternative,  and 
left  the  Upper  Province  for  the  States  in  1838  ;  and,  we  believe, 
has  never  returned  ;  he  has  built  up  for  himself  a  lucrative  prac- 
tice at  the  New  York  bar,  and  is  considered  there  an  eminent  prac- 
titioner. 


DOCTOB  ROBERT  NELSON. 

Doctor  Nelson  is  both  a  man  of  celebrity  and  notoriety.  His 
nsme  figures  in  the  history  of  Canada  as  the  leader  and  originator 
of  the  lamentable  and  unhappy,  as  well  as  ludicrous  invasion  of 
Canada  in  1838.  Believing  that  a  sketch  of  him  would  prove  in- 
teresting to  a  great  portion  of  the  people  of  Canada,  we  herewith 
give  all  the  information  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  gather 
concerning  him. 

He  was  bom  in  January,  1794,  and  at  an  early  age  was  appren- 
ticed to  the  late  celebrated  Doctor  Amoldi,  of  Montreal ;  and  even 
before  he  was  admitted  to  practice,  ho  had  raised  a  reputation  for 
himself  as  a  talented  and  clever  young  man,  and  one  likely  to  rise 
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to  the  head  of  his  profession.  While  yet  in  his  youth  he  was  ap- 
pointed surgeon  to  a  regiment  called  the  '<  Indian  Warriors/'  and 
served  during  the  war  of  1812.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished and  celebrated  doctors  of  the  day.  It  is  told  that  on  one 
occasion  an  influential  patient  of  his  had  had  a  ball  lodged  in  his 
thigh  for  a  considerable  time,  and  which  Dr.  Nelson  was  unable  to 
extract,  went  to  England  to  consult  some  of  the  medical  celebrities 
there.  These,  on  ascertaining  who  had  attended  him  in  Canada, 
said,  '<  if  Dr.  Nelson  is  unable  to  do  anything  for  you,  we  are  per- 
fectly sure  we  can  do  nothing/'  The  gentleman  returned  and  aied 
without  the  ball  having  been  extracted.  Having  been  prominently 
mixed  up  with  the  politics  of  the  day,  after  a  warm  contest,  the 
Doctor  was  elected  in  1827,  conjointly  with  M.  Papineau,  to  re- 
present the  city  of  Montreal  in  Parliament.  He  soon,  however, 
withdrew  from  that  position  to  devote  his  time  solefy  to  his  profes- 
sion, which  he  loved  beyond  all  other  things.  He  did  not  take 
an  active  part  in  the  scenes  being  enacted  on  the  north  and  south 
shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  autumn  of  1887  ;  but  he  was 
arrested  certainly  without,  any  justifiable  cause,  and  cast  into  prison 
on  the  news  arriving  of  the  result  of  the  fight  between  his  brother 
and  the  royal  troops  ;  a^r  a  time  he  was  admitted  to  bail. 

In  1838,  the  most  eventful  period  of  his  career,  he  played  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  affairs  of  the  country.  Being  induced  by  a 
number  of  dissatisfied  and  disloyal  persons  of  Canada,  as  well  as 
some  "  sympathizers"  from  the  States,  to  take  up  arms  against 
his  country,  and  thus  entered  madly  as  chief  into  the  chimerical 
scheme  of  invading  Canada,  which  proved  abortive  and  swl^ly 
disastrous  to  those  engaged  in  it.  His  property  was  sold  at  a  great 
sacrifice,  and  his  debts  accumulated.  He  himself,  a  ftigitive  ftom 
justice,  wended  his  way  to  California,  where,  by  patient  industry, 
he  amassed  a  considerable  fortune  which  he  unwisely  entrusted  to 
the  hands  of  an  agent  who  swindled  him  out  of  every  shilling.  He 
is  now,  we  understand,  a  resident  of  New  York,  and  practices  as  a 
consulting  surgeon. 

He  has  translated  Hupeland's  system  of  medicine,  and  has  writ- 
ten several  valuable  articles  for  various  medical  publications  ;  and 
we  have  reason  to  believe  he  is  now  engaged  in  writing  a  history 
of  the  Asiatic  cholera  which  prevailed  so  extensively  in  Canada,  in 
1832,  as  well  as  a  disquisition  on  the  difficult  subjects  of  conta- 
gion and  infection. 
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Hon.  Mr.  JUSTICE  MORIN. 

AuQUSTiN  NoRBBBT  MoRiN,  another  name  well  known,  and  to 
a  great  extent  connected  with  the  history  of  the  lower  province 
at  some  of  its  most  interesting  epochs. 

He  was  born  at  St.  Michel,  district  of  Quebec,  in  1803,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  seminary  of  that  ancient  city,  where 
his  progress  was  both  rapid  and  brilliant,  and  elicited  the  enco- 
miums of  all  those  over  and  connected  with  him.  He  studied  law 
under  the  late  Honorable  D.  B.  Viger,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  Montreal  in  1828.  As  the  greatest  ambition  of  all  our  Canadian 
lawyers  is  to  be  elected  to  Parliament  as  soon  as  possible,  so 
t^at  they  may  have  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  oratorical 
and  other  powers,  and  be  enabled  to  establish  a  reputation  and 
take  part  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and 
finally  attain  the  bench,  young  Morin  was,  in  1830,  returned  to 
Parliament,  being  then  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  speedily 
made  his  way  by  his  peculiar  abilities  over  those  who  had  sat  in  the 
house  for  lengthened  periods.  He  took  part  in  all  the  great  discus- 
sions and  questions  of  the  day,  and  displayed  much  wisdom  and 
foresight  in  the  arguments  which  he  set  forth.  So  valued  and 
appreciated  was  he  by  his  party,  that,  when  in  1834,  a  person  was  to 
be  deputed  by  the  Assembly  to  carry  their  petitions  on  the  state  of 
the  province,  to  Mr.  Viger,  then  in  England,  and  to  sustain  that 
gentleman  in  his  representations  before  the  English  ministry,  he 
was  selected  to  perform  that  responsible  and  onerous  duty ;  and 
he  returned  only  after  he  had  done  all  in  his  power  and  might  to 
carry  out  the  ends  of  his  party  and  the  instructions  which  he  had 
received.  Mr.  Morin  is  a  gentleman  of  remarkable  energy  of 
character,  and  was  not  likely  to  be  stopped  in  what  he  had  taken 
in  hand.  Let  whatever  obstacles  rise  in  his  path,  he  would  over- 
come them.  Having  continued  .in  the  legislature  after  the  union, 
he  entered  the  Lafoncaine-Baldwin  ministry,  on  the  13th  of 
October,  1842,  as  commissioner  of  crown  lands,  and  remained 
in  that  office  until  December,  1843.  In  1844,  he  was  elected 
simultaneously  for  the  counties  of  Saguenay  and  Belleohasse, 
but  selected  to  sit  for  the  latter  county.  He  was  returned 
again  by  the  same  constituency  in  the  general  election  of  1848, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  speakership  of  the  house,  and  remained 
in  that  position  until  1851,  when,  jointly  with  the  great  Mr. 
Hincks  as  the  premier,  they  formed  the  celebrated  government 
that  bears  their  names;  and  he  accepted  the  office  of  provincial 
secretary  of  the  province^  and  was  elected  for  the  county  of  Terre- 
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bonne.  From  August,  1853,  to  January,  1855,  he  was  oommis- 
sioner  of  orown  lands ;  and  in  that  year  was  raised  to  the  bench 
as  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Oourt  of  Lower  Canada.  In  1859,  he 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  commission  for  codifying  the  laws 
of  Lower  Canada,  a  position  which  he  continues  to  retain,  reflecting 
in  that  capacity  both  honor  and  credit  on  himself  and  the  country. 
Eage  thus  speaks  of  him,  in  his  "Z^/c  of  Lord  Metcalfe  "  : — 

"  Mr.  Morin  a  French  Canadian,  commissioner  of  crown  lands. 
He  had  been  thrown  in  early  life,  by  the  troubles  of  his  country, 
into  the  stormy  sea  of  politics;  but  I  believe  had  followed  the 
law  as  a  profession.  His  character,  as  described  to  Metcalfe,  would 
have  fitted  well  the  hero  of  a  romance.  With  administrative 
abilities  of  the  highest  class,  vast  powers  of  application,  and  an 
extreme  line  of  order,  he  united  a  rare  conscientiousness  and  a 
noble  self-devotion,  which  in  old  times  would  have  carried  him 
cheerfully  to  the  stake.  His  patriotism  was  of  the  purest  water. 
He  was  utterly  without  selfishness  and  guile.  And  he  was  of  so 
sensitive  a  nature,  and  so  confiding  a  disposition,  that  it  was  said 
of  him,  he  was  as  tender-hearted  as  a  woman,  and  as  simple  as  a 
child.  But  for  these — the  infirmities  only  of  noble  minds — ^he 
might  have  been  a  great  statesman.  If  the  enthusism  and 
demonstrativenesB  of  his  character,  rendered  him  a  striking  contast 
to  Secretary  Harrison,  he  was  in  these  and  other  respects  also 
remarkably  dissimilar  to  Mr.  Receiver-G^eneral  Dunn.'' 


Eight  Rev.  J.  J.  LARTIGUE. 

This  most  estimable  and  learned  divine,  was  bom  at  Montreal, 
on  the  20th  of  June,  1777. 

He  was  named,  by  Pope  Pius  VII.,  on  the  Ist  February,  1820, 
bishop  of  Felmessa  in  Lycia,  and  suflragan  bishop  to  the  bishop  of 
Quebec,  for  the  district  of  Montreal.  He  was  consecrated  in  the 
parochial  church  of  Montreal,  by  his  Grace  Bishop  Plessis,  on  the 
2lBt  January,  1821. 

We  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  firm  and  determined  stand  which 
he  took  in  1837,  against  Papineau  and  his  party,  when  they  wished 
to  deluge  the  land  with  blood,  and  to  bring  ruin  and  dishonor  on 
the  heads  of  the  simple  TMtintants  of  Lower  Canada.  By  the  vigor- 
ous and  well-timed  measures,  which  Bishop  Lartigue  adopted,  in 
eonjuring  the  people  to  abstain  from  all  the  horrors  and  miseries  of 
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oivil  WBTy  and  in  denouncing  Uie  rebek  at  the  altan  and  oonfes- 
flionals  of  his  ohoreh^  he  did  good  serrioei  both  to  hiB  church  and 
to  ihe  crown,  under  which  he  served. 


Hon.  JOHN  MAITLAND,  C.B. 

GoiiONSL  Maitland  was  a  son  of  the  last  Earl  of  Lauderdale, 
and  a  brave  and  distinguished  officer^  who,  if  he  had  lived,  would 
have  undoubtedlv  made  his  way  to  great  distinction.  His  name  is 
linked  with  the  history  of  Canada,  but  more  particularly  with  the 
western  section  of  it,  as  the  gallant  colonel  of  tne  brave  d2nd  Regi- 
ment, and  as  the  victor  of  a  splendid  victory  over  the  American 
brigands,  at  Point  Pel^  Island,  in  lake  Ene,  on  the  8rd  March, 
1838.  Unfortunately  he  caught  a  severe  cold  on  the  march  to,  and 
durine  the  attack  on  the  island,  which  speedily  overpowered  him,  and 
brou^t  on  a  disease,  which  carried  him  to  his  grave.  He  died  at 
London,  C.  W.,  on  the  18th  January,  1889.  No  one  was  ever 
more  sincerely  regretted  than  this  meritorious  officer,  from  the 
commander  of  the  forces,  down  to  the  humble  privates  in  his 
regiment,  all  mourned  his  death.  Previous  to  his  connection  with 
Canada,  he  had  served  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  as  extra  aide-de- 
camp to  General  Houston;  and  in  1816,  was  appointed  an 
inspeclin^-field-offioer  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  from  which  he  ex- 
changed mto  the  32nd  Regiment. 


Hon.  Mb.  JUSTICE  ELZEAR  BEDARD, 

Wab,  like  the  other  members  of  the  Bedard  &mily,  a  prominent 

S^litician  and  legislator.  He  was  also  a  member  of  me  Lower 
anada  ABsembly,  and  the  reputed  &ther  of  the  celebrated  ninety- 
two  resolutions ;  although,  we  believe,  Judge  Morin  has  more  olaun 
to  that  distinction.  M.  Bedard  became  puisn^  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench,  and,  in  conjunction  with  tiie  late  Judge  Panet^ 
was  in  favor  (in  1888}  of  establishing  the  hm  of  haheM  corpus  by 
subBtltutinj;  the  statute  of  Charles  II.  for  the  provincial  or£nanoa 
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of  1784.  He  was  suspended  from  tlie  bench^  but  afterwards  rein- 
staled.  He  subsequently  entered  into  a  contest  with  the  Honora- 
ble Justice  Day  as  to  precedence,  and  the  question  was  referred 
to  the  Imperial  Government,  the  decision  of  which  resulted  in  his 
fiiYor,  but  only  arrived  when  he  was  on  his  death-bed.  He  was  a 
victim  of  cholera^  and  died  at  Montreal  in  1849. 


ETIENNE  PARENT,  Esq,, 

ASSISTAMT  PaOVINGIAL  SlCRBTiJlT,  (EaST.) 

Wk  oould  hardly  omit  in  such  a  work  some  notice  of  this  well 
known  official  whose  career  has  been  respectable  and  successful. 
Mr.  Parent  was  born  on  the  2nd  May,  1801,  on  his  Cither's  farm  at 
Beauport,  near  Quebec.  He  received  his  education  at  the  semi- 
nary of  that  city,  where  the  generality  of  the  gallic  Canadians  of 
the  Quebec  district,  graduated  until  the  foundation  of  the  Laval 
university.  Youn^  as  Mr.  Parent  was,  ere  he  left  school  he  had 
acqmred  a  reputation  as  a  political  writer  and  a  profound  scholar. 
The  story  goes  that  after  he  left  the  seminary,  some  influential 
friends,  high  in  office  in  the  lower  province  at  the  present  time, 
determined  to  put  his  talents  as  a  writer  to  the  test.  With  that 
view  they  proceeded  to  his  father's  farm,  where  they  found  young 
Parent  commendably  engaged  assisting  his  aged  parent  in  farm 
operations.  Being  struck  with  his  nobleness  of  mind,  exhibited  in 
this  act  of  filial  acquiescence,  they  offered  him  the  editorship  of  the 
largest  and  most  influential  French  journal  then  published  in  the 
province,  Le  Canadien,  which  offer  he  accepted,  and  he  edited 
that  paper  for  three  years  viz.,  from  1822  to  1825.  He  then  entered 
into  the  office  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Casgrain,  to  study  the  profession  of  the 
law,  and  subsequently  into  the  office  of  the  late  Chief-Justice 
Yallier^  de  St.  R^al,  who  was  then  practising  in  Quebec.  But 
the  bar,  apparently,  was  not  Mr.  Parent's  forte,  for  shortly  after  he 
had  been  received  and  had  practised  for  a  short  period,  he  gave  up 
the  profession  for  an  appointment  as  French  translator  in  the  House 
of  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada.  With  this  office  he  likewise  held 
Ae  law  clerkship,  and  he  afterwards  served  ab  librarian  of  the  same 
house.  These  appointments  he  subsequently  resigned,  to  re-es- 
tablish the  Oanadienf  which  he  edited  for  a  period  of  fourteen 
years,  rendering  it  by  his  extensive  knowledge,  his  purity  and 
elegance  of  style  and  force  of  reasoning  the  pditioal  standard  of  th^ 
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French  Canadians,  and  the  bert  exponent  of  ihehr  views.  It  was 
during  this  period  of  his  life  (1838)  that  he  underwent  imprison- 
ment in  the  Qaebeo  jail  for  giving  too  bold  an  expression  to  some 
extreme  political  opinions  in  his  newspaper.  At  the  union  of  the 
provineesi  Mr  Parent  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  county 
of  Saguenay;  and  he  continued  to  sit  therein,  until  responsible 
government  was  established  under  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  whw  he 
vacated  his  seat  to  accept  the  responsible  appointment  of  clerk 
of  the  Executive  Council,  which  he  held  till  1847,  when  he  waa 
appointed  to  be  assistant-secretary,  east,  an  office  in  which  he  still 
continues,  and  has  acquired  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  parties. 
Bibaud  says  of  him,  ^^  His  series  of  lectures  on  political  economy, 
labor  and  material  progress,  entitle  him  to  rank  amongst  the  most 
enlightened  minds  of  America."  Mr.  Parent,  although  in  his 
sixtieth  year,  is  as  robust  and  active  as  eyer.  His  mother  only 
died  a  few  mouths  ago,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  which  makes  us 
imagine  that  he  will  be  spared  to  the  country  for  a  lengthened 
period  ;  and  that  such  may  be  the  case  we  sincerely  trust. 


Hon.  THOMAS  RADCLIFF, 

An  efficient  member  of  the  Legblative  Council  of  Upper  Canada, 
and  a  retired  military  officer,  bom  1794 ;  died  at  Eangstpn,  C- W., 
where  he  had  resided  for  some  time,  on  9th  June,  1841.  He 
serred  his  country  gallantly  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe;  he 
followed  the  Duke  of  Wellington  through  the  whole  of  the  Peninsu- 
lar campaigns,  during  which  he  reoeiveid  eight  wounds;  and,  in  the 
late  rebellion  in  Canada,  distinguished  himself  as  the  commander 
of  the  militia  on  the  western  frontier,  and  captured  the  piratical 
schooner  ^na,  having  on  board  several  rebel  leaders. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL  MOODBE. 

This  gallant  soldier  was  a  native  of  the  neighborhood  of  Dun- 
fermline, in  Fifeshire ;  and,  having  joined  the  army  very  early  in 
life,  and  seen  much  of  the  severest  service  of  the  Peninsular  war, 
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rose  to  the  noik  of  lieutenant-eolonel  of  the  104th  B^ment.  He 
senred  in  Canada  daring  the  American  war  of  1814^  and  distin- 
bniahed  himself  in  many  sharp  affiiirs  with  the  enemy.  He  was 
gresent  at  the  battle  of  Qaeenston,  where  he  acted  with  great 
piaveiT.  About  the  year  1822,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
resided  at  St.  Andrew's  for  the  education  of  his  family.  He  con- 
tinued in  that  town  until  1835,  when  he  again  came  to  Canada,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of  a  yaluable  and  extensive  tract 
of  land  which  he  had  acquired  near  Toronto,  and  where  he  was 
killed  by  the  insureents,  in  December,  1888.  He  left  behind  him 
his  widow,  a  Oanadian  lady  of  Scottbh  extraction,  two  sons  and 
three  daughters. 


Sm  R.  H.  BONNTCASTLE. 

Sib  Biohard  Hxnbt  Bonntoastlx,  Knight,  son  of  |the  late 
John  Bonnycastle,  Bsouirey  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Bqyftl 
MUitary  Academy,  at  Woolwich,  waa  bom  in  1791 ;  he  married  in 
1814,  a  daughter  of  Captain  William  Johnstone.  In  1825,  he 
became  a  captain  of  the  Boyal  Engineers,  and,  in  1848,  was 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenantHSolonel  in  the  army.  He  served 
at  Flushing  in  1809 ;  in  America,  from  1812  to  1815 ;  was  com- 
manding royal  engineer  in  Canada  West,  from  1837  to  1839; 
reoeivea  his  knighthood  for  services  in  the  defence  of  Kingston,  in 
Canada,  in  1837 ;  was  commanding  royal  engineer  in  Newfound- 
land; and  pnblbhed  a  work  on  Newfoundland — '<  The  CanacUu 
m  1841.^'  He  is  also  the  author  of  the  celebrated  work,  <<  Canada 
a$  it  wa»,  tf,  and  may  be/'  dfc. 

Sir  Bichard  was  an  officer  of  considerable  literary  and  scientific 
acquirements,  sealous  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  an  ardent 
student,  and  leaving,  at  his  demise  in  1848,  a  mass  of  interesting 
writines  on  Canada — the  most  important  colony  of  Great  Britain. 
These  have  been  published. 
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Hon.  p.  D.  DEBARTZCH, 

A  MXMBSR  of  some  repute  in  the  Lower  Oanadian  party  of  1837. 
He  first  entered  tbe  legislatare  as  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  in 
1810,  and  enrolled  bimself  in  the  ranks  of  tbe  opposition  of  tbe 
day,  in  wbiob  be  assuredly  performed  a  distingnisbed  part,  not  only 
by  bis  aetiyit^  and  energy  in  carrying  out  tbe  projects  of  bis  party, 
bnt,  also  by  bis  oratorical  powers,  wbicb  were  great.  He  was  elevated 
to  tbe  Upper  House  in  1815;  and  tbere,  as  in  tbe  otber  cbamber, 
remained  a  steadfast  ally  and  friend  of  bis  party.  He  founded  a 
journal  in  Montreal,  wbiob  contributed,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
excite  tbe  people  to  tbe  lamentable  outbreak  of  1987;  and  be  pro- 
tected and  defended  some  of  tbe  leaders  of  tbe  insurrection. 

We  do  not  know  tbe  period  of  bis  deatb. 


HoK.  A.  McDONELL. 

Thjb  Honobablx  Alxxandxr  MoBonsll,  at  one  time  Speaker 
of  tbe  House  of  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada,  was  a  natiye  of  Inver- 
ness, Scotland,  baving  been  bom  tbere  in  tbe  year  1760.  He  died 
at  Toronto,  on  tbe  18tb  Harcb,  1842.  An  Upper  Oanadian 
journal  tbus  eulogised  bis  cbaracter  on  tbat  occasion  : — 

"  Tbrougbout  a  residence  in  tbis  country,  almost  from  boybood, 
be  sustained  a  bigb  cbaracter  for  loyalty  and  public  virtue,  and  baa 
now  sunk  to  bis  rest,  amid  tbe  regrets  of  a  community  wbo  loved 
bim  for  tbe  mild  excellence  of  bis  domestic  and  private  cbaracter, 
no  less  tban  tbey  esteemed  bim  as  a  public  man.'^ 


KOBERT  CHRISTIE,  Esq.,  M.P.P. 

A  Canadian  historian  and  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  for 
a  lengtbened  period,  an  inbabitant  of  Canada;  bom  in  1788 ;  died 
at<}uebec,  on  tbe  18tb  October,  1856. 
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The  name  of  Mr.  Christie  is  well  known  for  his  literary  prodno- 
tions,  as  well  as  for  his  parliamentary  career.  Most  of  our  readers 
will  remember  the  circumstance  of  his  being  expelled  from  the 
House  of  Assembly  in  1829,  on  the  ground  of  his  haying  misadvised 
the  government  to  dismiss  certain  magistrates  from  the  commission 
of  the  peace  for  their  political  opinions  and  votes  in  the  Assembly. 
He  was  again  returned  by  his  constituents,  and  again  expelled, 
and  continued  deprived  of  a  seat  until  the  union,  after  which  he 
was  again  elected  by  the  same  constituency,  and  remained  a  member 
until  the  general  election  of  1854.  Mr.  Christie  was  at  various 
times  a  contributor  by  his  pen  to  the  Quebec  Gazette,  when  con- 
ducted by  the  late  Honorable  John  Neilson,  and  subsequently  to 
the  Quebec  Merewry,  His  writings  were  vigorous,  and  showed  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  political  history  of  the  country. 
He  was  rather  a  violent  and  crotohetty  politician,  and  his  hot 
temper  greatly  impaired  his  political  utility.  His  principal  literary 
labor  is  his  ^^ Hixtory  of  Canada;"  valuable  as  a  compilation, 
but  otherwise  not  deserving  the  name  of  history,  or  even  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  being  a  connected  and  clear  narrative  of  events. 


Hon.  peter  McGILL- 

A  RESIDENT  of  Montreal  for  upwards  of  half  a  century,  Mr. 
McGill's  name  is  identified  with  the  welfare,  progress,  and  prosperity 
of  that  city. 

Mr.  MoGill,  we  learn,  is  a  Scotchman  by  birth — ^and,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  a  native  of  Dumfriesshire,  or  Qallaway — came  to 
Canada  in  1809,  in  connection  with  the  old,  and,  by  the  last 
generation,  highly  respected  firm  of  Parker,  Gerrard,  Oglivie  & 
Uo.,  with  whdm  he  continued  a  partner  for  some  years.  He  after- 
wards joined  the  firm  of  Porteous,  Hancox,  McCutcheon  & 
Cringan — ^his  name  being  then  McCutcheon,  which  he  shortly 
after  consented  to  change  to  that  of  McGill,  at  the  request  of  his 
uncle,  the  Hon.  Mr.  McGill,  of  Toronto,  whose  heir  he  became, 
inheriting  his  extensive  and  valuable  property  in  Upper  Canada. 
Mr.  McGill  subsequently  carried  on  a  very  extensive  business  with 
the  late  Mr.  Dunn,  under  the  firm  of  Peter  McGill  &  Co.,  which 
firm  was  dissolved  some  years  ago,  since  which  time  Mr.  McGilFs 
connection  with  mercantile  life  mainlv  consisted  in  his  position 
as  president  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  to  which  office  he  was 
yearly  elected  from  June  1834  until  June,  1860^  when,  from  the 
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state  of  his  health,  he  resigned  it.  It  was  not,  however,  as  a 
succesfifiil  and  enterprising  merchant  and  man  of  business  alone 
that  Mr.  McGill  gained  the  eminent  position  he  so  long  held  in 
Canada.  In  public  as  in  private  life — as  a  statesman  and 
philanthropist  as  well  as  a  merchant  and  banker — he  eauallj 
secured  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  out  a 
year  or  two  before  his  death,  ere  his  health  failed  him,  he  held 
and  zealously  performed  the  duties  of  the  following  various  and 
important  offices: — besides  being  a  member  of  the  Ledslative 
Council,  an  office  which  he  had  held  before  as  well  as  after  the 
union,  he  was  president  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  governor  of 
the  University  of  MoOill  College,  director  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railroad  Company,  governor  of  the  Montreal  General  Hospital, 
president  of  the  Lay  Association  of  Montreal  in  connection  with 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  president  of  the  Canadian  School 
Society,  chairman  of  the  Colonial  Life  Assurance  Company,  a 
lieutenant-colonel  of  militia,  and  trustee  of  the  University  of 
Queen's  College,  Kingston.  Most  of  these  offices  were  connected 
with  social  life,  but  in  political  life  Mr.  McGill's  services  were  also 
sought  for  and  readily  obtained.  He  was  for  some  time  an  Exe- 
cutive Councillor  and,  in  1843,  was,  by  Lord  Metcalfe,  offered  the 
speakership  of  the  Legislative  Council,  an  office  which,  although 
he  then  declined  it,  he  afterwards,  in  1847,  accepted  and  held  until 
the  following  year,  when  with  his  colleagues  in  the  administration, 
he  resigned  it.  Mr.  McGill  was  also,  for  many  years,  president 
of  the  Montreal  Bible  Society,  and  when  he  resigned  the  office,  in 
1843,  not  only  received  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  society  for  his 
long  and  zealous  services,  but  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  hono- 
rary governors  of  the  society,  then  created.  He  was  also  the  first 
chairman  of  the  first  railroad  company — the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Champlain — established  in  Canada,  from  its  commencement,  in 
1834,  until  the  completion  of  its  road,  in  1838.  For  many 
years,  dating  from  its  commencement  in  1835,  he  was  pre^ 
sident,  and  gave  much  of  his  time,  and  no  small  amount  of 
his  means,  in  supporting  the  National  Society  of  St.  Andrew. 
He  also  served  the  office  of  mayor  of  Montreal  from  1840 
to  1842,  during  which  period  many  and  great  improvements 
were  effected  in  that  city.  In  short,  whether  as  a  statesman 
and  politician,  a  useful  and  active  member  of  our  municipal  govern- 
ment, or  as  patriotic,  liberal-minded  and  philanthropic  citizen,  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  name  any  man  who,  in  the 
community  of  Montreal,  or  indeed  in  any  community,  so  deser^ 
vedly  merited  the  esteem  and  regard  of  his  fellow-men  as  the  late 
Mr.  McGill.  He  died  at  his  residence  Beaver  Hall  Place,  Mon- 
treal on  the  28th  September  1860. 
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Hon.  JOHN  MOLSON. 

This  gentleman,  to  whose  liberality,  philanthrophy  and  gene- 
rofiitj  Montreal  owes  so  much,  was  bom  in  that  city,  on  the  14th 
Ootober  1787. 

Mr.  Molson  was  of  English  descent,  his  &ther,  the  late  Honor- 
able John  Molson,  having  oome  to  Canada  in  1782,  being  then 
only  eighteen  years  of  age.  Two  years  afterwards,  having  deter- 
mined to  settle  in  this  province,  he  returned  to  England,  and 
having  just  come  of  age,  he  raised  a  considerable  sum  of  money  on 
the  security  of  his  estate  of  Snake  Hall  and  Moulton,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, the  whole  of  which  he  sunk  in  building  a  brewery  in 
Montreal,  then  an  inconsiderable  town  of  a  few  tibousand  inhabi- 
tants. 

Finding  his  means  insufficient  to  complete  his  plans,  he  again 
went  to  England,  and  returned  with  a  further  sum  of  monev,  which 
he  expended  with  a  like  result.  Determined  not  to  be  defeated, 
he  visited  England  a  third  time,  sold  out  his  property,  and  with 
the  balance  was  just  enabled  to  get  his  brewery  into  operation.  The 
foundation  of  the  ample  fortunes  which  the  Molson  family  have 
since  acquired  was  thus  laid  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  inherited  estate ; 
a  circumstance  which  is  also  true  of  several  other  well-known 
Canadian  names. 

In  the  year  1807,  the  celebrated  Fulton  launched  his  first  steamer 
on  the  Hudson;  and  two  years  later  the  first  movement  towards  the 
steam  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  made  by  the  elder  Mr. 
Molson.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  M.  again  went  to  England  and 
brought  out  engineers  and  other  workmen,  with  such  parts  of  the 
macmnery  as  could  not  be  made  in  Canada.  The  first  vessel  placed 
upon  our  waters  was  the  AccommodaHon,  a  small  boat  72  feet  in 
lenffth,  16  feet  beam,  and  propelled  by  an  engine  built  by  Mr. 
Jackson,  of  not  more  than  six  horse  power. 

Two  years  later,  viz.,  in  1811,  another  vessel,  the  Swt/Uurej  was 
launched  by  Mr.  Molson,  and  in  the  following  year  did  the  state 
some  service  in  the  transport  of  troops  and  stores  during  the  war 
with  the  United  States  in  1812.  Theiie  vessels  were  placed  on  the 
route  between  Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  were  soon  after  replaced 
by  him  with  the  MaUham,  Lady  Sherbrooke  and  others  of  supe- 
nor  tonnage  and  power. 

Later  in  life  me  elder  Mr.  Molson  became  president  of  the 
Bank  of  Montreal  at  a  time  of  great  commercial  difficulty,  Benjamin 
Holmes,  Esquire,  being  made  cashier  at  the  same  period  -,  since 
which  time  that  institution  has  attained  the  high  position  it  has 
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since  preserved.  Mr.  Molson,  senr.,  was  ako  a  member  of  the 
Exeontive  Council  of  Lower  Canada.  He  died  in  1836,  in  the 
Eevcnty-^econd  year  of  his  age. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  connected  with  his  father  in  all 
his  enterprises,  first  in  his  father's  service,  then  fbr  a  short  time  in 
opposition,  when  his  father  gave  him  a  vessel  to  set  him  up  in 
business,  and  afterwards  as  a  partner,  and  we  believe  we  are  coiteot 
in  saying  that  it  was  not  a  little  owing  to  the  energy  and  enterprise 
of  the  son  that  the  father  added  hirgely  to  the  handsome 
competence  of  which  he  died  possessed. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  business  capacity  of  the  son  has  often 
been  mentioned.  The  boat  given  him  by  his  fisither  was  of  inferior 
power  and  speed,  but  the  young  man  was  not  to  be  outdone.  The 
river  was  not  lighted  and  buoyed  as  at  present,  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, deemed  unsafe  to  run  amr  dark.  The  son,  however,  ran  his 
boat  all  night,  and  by  working  while  others  slept,  made  the  best 
time  with  the  slowest  boat. 

At  a  later  period  when  railroads  were  introduced,  Mr.  Molson 
took  an  active  part  in  their  introduction  into  Canada,  and  was 
president  of  the  first  railroad  opened  in  the  province, — ^the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Champlain,  of  which  he  continued  a  director  until 
his  demise.  Nor  was  he  less  active  in  advancing  the  interests  of 
our  monetary  institutions.  He  had  felt  the  want  of  these  in  early 
life,  when  he  kept  guard  over  his  father's  strong  box,  and  paid  out 
the  English  guineas,  French  crowns,  and  Spanish  pieces,  to  his 
numerous  workmen.  He  became  a  director  in  the  Bank  of 
Montreal,  but  retired  to  make  room  for  his  fiither  at  the  period 
already  referred  to.  Resuming  his  st^t  at  the  board  on  the  retire- 
ment of  his  father  from  the  presidency,  he  remained  in  the 
direction  till  1853,  when,  in  connection  with  his  brother,  William, 
he  established  the  Molson  Bank,  under  the  free  banking  act,  but 
which  obtained  a  charter  in  1854,  when  his  young  brother,  Thomas, 
also  became  a  large  shareholder  in  that  institution. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Molson  was  hisrhly  conservative;  and  when 
the  Special  Council  replaced  the  iParliament  in  1837,  he  was 
called  to  a  seat  in  it.  He,  however,  never  desired  to  enter  public 
life.  He  preferred  to  assist  in  carrying  out  those  public  improve- 
ments which  had  been  set  on  foot  by  himself  and  others,  to  develop 
the  resources,  and  aid  in  the  advancement  of  his  native  country. 

Having  shouldered  his  musket  in  1837,  he,  with  many  other 
loyal  men,  felt  keenly  the  passing  of  the  rebellion  losses  bill  of 
1849 ;  and  was  one  of  the  first  signers  of  the  famous  annexation 
manifesto  at  that  time,  a  proceeding  for  which  he  was  deprived  of 
his  commissions  of  justice  of  the  peace  and  colonel  of  the  militia; 
the  offers  afterwards  made  by  government  to  reinstate  him,  he 
respectfully  declined. 

As  a  private  citizen^  Mr.  Molson  was  highly  esteemed.    The 
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cause  of  ednoation  and  philanthropy  ever  found  in  him  a  friend, 
and  there  is  scarcely  an  important  educational  or  charitable  insti- 
tution in  Montreal  with  which  his  name  has  not  been  connected. 
The  Molson  chair  in  the  McGill  college,  endowed  by  the  liberality 
of  the  three  brothers,  may  be  specially  mentioned  as  an  instance  of 
munificence  and  public  spirit.  As  a  governor  for  many  years  of 
the  Montreal  General  Hospital,  from  the  presidency  of  which  he 
retired  about  a  year  previous  to  his  death,  owing  to  his  failing 
health,  his  zeal  will  be  long  remembered,  which,  considering  the 
magnitude  of  his  business  engagements,  often  surprised  his  coad- 
jutors, in  the  management  of  that  benevolent  institution.  The  old 
and  respected  gentleman  died  at  his  residence  Belmont  Hall,  Mon- 
treal, on  the  r2th  of  July,  1860,  in  his'  seventy-third  year,  uni- 
versally regretted,  we  may  say,  by  all  parties  in  his  native  city, 
and  by  a  i^ge  circle  of  friends  throughout  the  country. 


COMMODORE  DUNLOP,  R.N.,  M.P.P. 

Robert  Graham  Dunlop,  Esquire,  commodore  royal  navy, 
for  a  long  time  member  of  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Huron,  a 
man  of  sterling  integrity,  and  of  great  capacity.  Bom  1789, 
died  at  Oairbraid,  near  Goderich,  C.  W.,  on  the  29th  of  February, 
1841. 

Captain  Dunlop  entered  the  service,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  on 
board  his  Majesty's  sloop  Tortorelle,  and  a^r  a  cruise  in  the 
North  Sea,  he  proceeded  to  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Active, 
frigate,  commanded  by  Captain  (now  Admiral)  Mowbray ;  when 
Lieutenant  Warwood,  then  first  lieutenant  of  the  Active,  was 
promoted  to  the  command  of  the  Fylades,  he  took  him  along  with 
him  as  acting  lieutenant. 

During  the  five  years  that  he  served  in  these  ships  in  the 
Mediterranean,  he  was  in  no  action  of  any  public  notoriety — 
eicept  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles ;  though  few  weeks  elapsed 
without  his  being  engaged  in  the  very  dangerous  service  of  cutting 
out  in  boats,  and  though  upwards  of  one  hundred  times  under  fire, 
he  miraculously  escaped  unhurt 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  sent  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  to  join  the  Scipion,  then  carrying  the  flag  of  Admiral  Sir 
Robert  Stopford,  the  late  hero  of  Acre.  While  attached  to  this 
•hip,  he  was  employed  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Cornelcris,  and  though 
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wounded  in  three  places,  was  carried  through  the  breach  on  the 
boarding  pikes  of  his  sailors. 

For  his  services  here,  Admiral  Stopford  promoted  him  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant,  on  board  of  the  aurahaya^  a  Butch  brig,  so 
called  from  having  been  captured  in  the  harbor  of  the  same  name, 
in  Java.  In  her  he  proceeded  to  Bombay,  where  he  was  placed 
on  half  pay,  she  being  out  of  commission.  Having  then  been 
upwards  of  nine  years  in  the  navy,  and  never  having  slept  but 
seven  nights  ashore. 

On  his  retutn  to  England,  he  was  appointed  to  the  SurveiUant, 
Captain  Sir  George  Collier,  with  whom  he  was  employed  on  the 
coast  of  Spain.  During  this  period,  he  and  his  brother  officer, 
Lieutenant  Dowal  O'Reilly,  were  employed  in  manning  a  naval 
battery,  at  the  siege  of  ot.  Sebastian.  In  this  service  he  was 
severely  wounded,  having  his  arm  and  three  ribs  fractured,  by  a 
twenty-four  pound  shot  passing  between  his  arm  and  body. 
Afterwards  he  and  his  comrade  O'Reilly,  passed  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  army  across  the  Adour — ^a  service  so  hazardous,  that 
the  French  were  quite  unprepared  for  it,  inasmuch  as  they  thought 
that  nobody  would  have  the  temerity  to  attempt  it.  He  advanced 
with  the  Duke's  army  into  the  Pyrenees,  but  was  afterwards 
shortly  recalled  to  act  as  flag  lieutenant  to  Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Penrose.  While  in  this  situation,  he  was  sent  in  the  Garonney  to 
cut  out  a  flotilla  of  gun  brigs,  gun  boats,  and  store  ships,  intended 
for  the  relief  of  Bayonne.  In  this  he  fully  succeeded,  and  brought 
out  the  whole  flotilla,  with  Bonaparte's  imperial  barge,  with  the 
single  exception  of  one  ship  loaded  with  gunpowder,  which, 
thinking  it  unsafe  to  bring  under  the  fire  of  the  batteries,  he 
blew  up. 

Before  the  tide  served  to  carry  him  out,  and  protected  by  the  fire  of 
the  gunboats  he  had  captured,  he  landed  and  repulsed  an  attack  of 
five  hundred  men  of  the  French  army,  though  his  command 
amounted  only  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  On  his  return  to 
England,  he  proceeded  to  the  Halifax  station,  where  he  joined  the 
LeandeTf  on  Doard  which  ship  his  old  friend.  Sir  George  Collier, 
had  kept  a  berth  for  him.  But  the  ship  not  being  in  the  harbor  at 
the  time,  he  went  with  the  army  on  the  Penobscot  expedition, 
where  he  was  again  slightly  wounded.  On  the  Leander  being 
paid  off  at  the  close  of  1815,  he  was  appointed  first  lieutenant  of 
the  GlcugoWf  Captain  (commonly  called)  Paddy  Doyle.  From 
her  he  was  promoted  to  the  Ourhw  sloop,  and  from  thence  trans- 
ferred to  the  command  of  the  Termagant  frigate,  which  he  brought 
home  to  England,  in  1828,  after  which  time  he  was  not  employed, 
his  limited  means  not  allowing  him  to  take  a  command  during  the 
time  of  peace. 

Aftier  being  placed  on  half  pay,  he  endeavored  to  make  up  for 
an  education,  necessarily  deficient,  bj  att^oding  lectures  in  the 
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colleges  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh)  for  three  years ;  during  this 
period  he  was  a  most  laborious  student,  and  limited  himself  to 
dining  abroad  on  Saturdays  only.  From  his  return  to  India  to 
his  arrival  in  this  province,  he  applied  himself  exclusively  to 
scientific  pursuits,  chiefly  those  connected  with  his  profession,  in 
the  building  and  sailing  of  vessels,  and  in  mineralogy  and  geology. 

He  was  the  first  member  for  the  county  of  Huron,  and  served 
in  that  office  to  the  time  of  his  death;  he  originated  many 
useful  enactments,  among  which  may  be  enumerated  the  Huron 
county  bill,  and  the  Goderich  harbor  bill,  but  was  unsuccessful 
in  others,  such  as  the  lunatic  asylum  bill,  the  mineralogical  survey 
bill,&c. 

As  an  early  settler  in  that  part  of  the  country,  he  exerted  himself 
for  the  good  of  all  his  brother  settlers ;  bis  house  was  ever  open  to 
them  whatever  their  rank  might  be,  and  no  man  ever  went  away 
hungry  from  his  door.  W^  may  well  conclude  by  saying  that  he 
was  honest  and  just,  as  well  as  kind  and  considerate  to  all  who 
came  within  the  sphere  of  his  action. 

His  ftineral  was  attended  by  almost  all  the  people  in  the  neighbor- 
hood where  he  resided,  and  by  many  who  came  from  a  great  dis- 
tance, to  pay  the  last  homage  to  his  memory.  Four  gentlemen,  sons 
of  post  captains  of  the  royal  navy,  ofiered  to  carry  his  body  to 
the  grave,  but  the  captains  of  the  vessels  in  the  port  had  pre- 
viously volunteered  their  services,  and  the  flag  of  Britain,  under 
which  he  so  bravely  fought,  was  the  pall  which  covered  his  coffin, 
when  he  was  laid  in  the  narrow  house  appointed  for  all. 

In  him  the  community  lost  a  thorougnly  independent  man,  who 
neither  courted  power  nor  feared  it,  and  whose  loss  it  has  been 
difficult  to  replace  in  his  county. 


Bight  Hon.  The  EARL  OF  DURHAM. 

With  the  exception  of  that  of  Lumley,  Earl  of  Scarborough, 
the  familv  of  Lambton  is  the  only  one  in  the  county  of  Durham 
which  still  retains  the  seat  whence  it  originally  derived  its  designa- 
tion; and,  there  is  proof  incontrovertible,  that  the  Lambtons 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  although,  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  family  records,  in  the  civil  wars  of  Henry  III.,  the  regular 
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pedigree  cannot  be  traced  higher  than  the  twelfth  century.  Upon 
this  point,  Snrtees,  in  his  History  of  Durham^  observes,  '^  no  earlier 
owners  of  Lambton  are  on  record,  than  the  ancient  and  honorable 
family  which  still  bears  the  local  name.  Although  the  regular 
pedi^ee  can  only  be  traced  from  the  twelfth  century,  the  previous 
residence  of  the  family  is  well  established,  by  attestations  of 
charters  and  incidental  evidence,  from  a  period  very  nearly  ap- 
proaching the  Norman  conquest/' 

From  Robert  de  Lambton,  feudal  Lord  of  Lambton,  in  the 
county  palatine  of  Durham,  who  died  in  1350,  lineally  descended 
John  Lambton,  of  Lambton,  who  was  born  in  1504,  and  who 
married  Agnes,  daughter  and  co-heir*  of  Roger  Lumley,  Esquire, 
of  Ludworth,  and  niece  of  Richard,  Lord  Lumley.  This  John 
died  in  1549,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Robert  Lambton,  of 
Lambton,  who  espoused  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Eure,  con- 
stable of  Scarborough  (lastle,  temp.  Henry  VIII.,  and  grand- 
daughter of  William,  Lord  Euro.  Through  this  alliance,  the 
Lambtons  obtained  an  inliision  of  the  blood  of  the  Plantagenets. 
The  son  and  heir  of  Robert  Lambton  and  Frances  Eure,  Ralph 
Lambton,  married,  in  1587,  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Thomas  Tempest, 
Esquire,  of  Stanley,  and,  dying  in  1593,  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Colonel  William  Lambton,  who  received  the  honor  of  knighthood 
from  King  Charles  I.,  and  fell  fighting  under  the  royal  banner  at 
Marston  Moor. 

This  gallant  cavalier  married  two  wives:  first,  Jane,  third 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir  Nicholas  Curwen,  of  Workington, 
in  Cumberland,  by  which  he  had  a  son,  Henry,  and  two  daughters. 
His  second  wife  was  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Widdring- 
ton.  Knight,  of  Widdrington  Castle,  in  Northumberland ;  and,  by 
her,  he  had  two  other  sons,  William,  who,  like  himself,  fell  in  the 
royal  cause  at  Wakefield,  and  Thomas  Lambton,  colonel  of  the 
horse  of  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  afterwards  governor  of  the 
Leeward  Islands. 

Sir  William  Lambton  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Henry 
Lambton,  of  Lambton,  who  wedded  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Alexander 
Davison,  Knight,  of  Blakiston,  and  had  five  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters :  the  eldest  son,  William,  represented  the  county  of  Durham 
in  seven  parliaments ;  he  died,  unmarried,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-four,  in  1724  :  the  second  son,  Alexander,  died  unmarried : 
the  third  son,  Henry,  was  a  barrister-at-law,  and  attorney-general 
to  the  bishop  of  Durham.  He  also  died  unmarried,  in  1709,  as 
did  the  fifth  son,  John,  in  1722.  The  fourth  son,  Ralph,  espoused, 
in  1696,  Dorothy,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  John  Hedworth,  Esquire, 
of  Harraton — ^heir  general  and  representative  of  the  family  of 
D'Arcy,  of  Harraton  and  Herrington — ^and  left,  at  his  decease  vbl 

*With  her  sisters,  Isabella,  wife  of  Richard  Conyers,  Bsqaire,  of  Hordon,  in 
Durham,  and  Margaret^  wife  of  Thomas  Trollop,  Esqoire,  of  Thomley. 
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1717,  five  sons  and  four  daughters :  the  eldest  son,  Henry,  repre- 
sented the  city  of  Durham  in  six  parliaments,  and  inherited 
Lamb  ton,  with  the  other  estates  of  the  family,  from  his  uncle 
William;  he  died,  unmarried,  in  1761.  The  second  son,  Major- 
General  Hcdworth  Lambton,  died  unmarried  in  1758 ;  as  did  the 
third  son,  William,  in  the  same  year.  The  fourth  son,  Ralph,  was 
collector  of  the  customs  at  the  port  of  Sunderland,  and  died  like- 
wise unmarried,  in  1781.  The  fifth  and  youngest  son,  John 
Lambton,  inherited,  eventually,  the  estates,  and  became  "of 
Lambton.''  This  gentleman  was  a  general  in  the  army,  and 
colonel  of  the  68th,  or  Durham  Regiment  of  Foot,  (of  which  he  was 
the  first  colonel.)  He  represented  the  city  of  Durham  in  five  parlia- 
ments, and  married,  in  1763,  Susan,  daughter  of  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Strathmore;  he  died  in  1794,  leaving,  with  two  daughters,  two 
sons,  William  Henry  and  Ralph  John. 

The  elder,  William  Henry  Lambton,  Esauire,  of  Lambton,  was 
born  in  1764,  and  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Cambridge.  He 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  representation  of  the  city  of  Durham, 
for  which  he  continued  to  sit  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In 
and  out  of  parliament^  Mr.  Lambton  was  a  stanch  whig;  and,  at  a 
period  when  the  House  of  Commons  resounded  with  the  eloquence 
of  a  Pitt,  a  Fox,  a  Sheridan,  and  a  Burke,  the  acute  power  of  hia 
reasoning  faculties,  the  manly  and  nervous  tone  of  his  oratory,  the 
refinement  of  his  taste,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment,  procured 
him  a  distinguished  place  within  its  walls.  Zealously  attached  to 
the  principles  of  reform,  Mr.  Lambton  signed,  as  chairman,  in  1792, 
"  The  Declaration  and  Address  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the 
People,  associated  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Parliamentary 
Reform."  The  views  of  this  association  were  exposed  to  much 
obloquy  and  misrepresentation,  and  Mr.  Lambton  stood  forward 
the  defender  of  himself  and  his  colleagues.  "  From  a  state  of  con- 
fusion," he  observed,  "  I  have  every  thing  to  lose,  and  nothing  to 
fain ;  and  I  must  hope,  that  neither  my  head  is  so  weak,  nor  my 
eart  so  wicked,  as  to  seek  the  misery  of  others,  at  so  great  a 
personal  risk.  All  I  wish  is,  to  see  this  happy  constitution 
reformed  upon  its  own  principles — that  every  reparation  may  be 
made  in  the  st^h  of  the  original  building." 

The  same  sentiments  which  influenced  the  whole  of  Mr.  Lamb- 
ton's  political  life,  rendered  him  adverse  to  the  interference  of  the 
British  government  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France,  and  an 
opponent  of  several  consequent  restrictive  measures  at  home. 
Upon  all  occasions,  the*  member  for  Durham  was  found  amongst 
the  friends  of  humanity  who  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  nefari- 
ous traffic  in  slaves ;  and,  his  voice  was  last  raised  in  the  British  sen- 
ate, to  oppose  (in  1795)  the  bills  for  altering  the  laws,  regarding 
treason  and  sedition.  He  died  at  Pisa,  on  the  30th  of  November, 
1797,  of  consumption,  at  the  early  age  of  thiry-three.      Mr. 
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LambtoD  had  married,  on  tbe  19th  of  June,  1791  Lady  Anne 
Barbara  Frances  Villiers,  second  daughter  of  George  Bussey,  fourth 
Earl  of  Jersey,  and  left,  with  a  daughter,  four  sons,  of  whom  the 
late  Lord  Durham  was  the  eldest.  His  widow  espoused,  secondly, 
the  honorable  Charles  William  Wyndham,  and  died  April  1,  1832. 
Mr.  Lambton's  eldest  son,  being  but  five  years  of  age,  at  his  decease, 
the  representation  of  the  city  of  Durham  devolved  upon  his  brother, 
Ralph  John  Lambton,  Esquire,  who  advocated  the  same  indepen- 
dent principles,  and  continued  the  representation  of  Durham  for 
five  successive  parliaments. 

John  George  Lambton  (afterwards  created  Earl  of  Durham,) 
was  born  on  the  12th  of  April,  1792,  and,  like  his  father,  receivea 
his  education  between  Eton  and  Cambridge.  As  soon  as  he 
attained  maturity,  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  by  the  county  of 
Durham,  and  took  his  seat  almost  immediately  on  coming  of  age. 
He  had  previously  married  Miss  Cholmondeley,  who  died  on  the 
11th  of  July,  1815.  Mr.  Lambton  espoused,  in  the  next  year,  (on 
the  9th  of  December,)  Lady  Louisa  Elizabeth  Grey,  daughter  of 
the  late  prime  minister,  and  had  issue  by  both  ladies.  In  Parlia- 
ment, the  abilities  of  Mr.  Lambton  very  soon  obtained  him  a 
distinguished  position. 

Mr.  Lambton,  inheriting  the  sentiments  of  his  predecessors  upon 
the  question  of  parliamentary  reform,  introduced,  on  the  8th  of 
April,  1821,  a  plan  to  amend  the  representation  of  the  people — a 
project  difi'ering  but  little  from  that  which  has  since  become  the 
law  of  the  land.  In  one  material  point,  however,  it  differed  from 
the  measure  as  finally  sanctioned  bv  Parliament,  the  abolition  of 
the  septennial  act,  and  restoration  ox  triennial  parliaments. 

On  the  17th  January,  1828,  it  pleased  his  sovereign  to  elevate 
Mr.  Lambton  to  the  peerage,  under  the  title  of  Baron  Durham, 
of  the  city  of  Durham,  and  of  Lambton  Castle,  in  the  county 
palatine  of  Durham.  Mr.  Lambton  had  selected  himself  the  title 
of  D'Arcy,  and  the  patent  was  actually  in  preparation,  when  it  was 
discovered,  that  a  Barony  of  D'Arcy  waa  already  in  existence, 
although  in  aheyaTicey  and  that  the  ducal  house  of  Leeds  laid  claim 
to  the  suspended  dignity. 

Upon  the  accession  of  his  father-in-law,  Earl  Grey,  to  power,  in 
1830,  Lord  Durham  was  appointed  lord  privy  seal,  and  became 
a  cabinet  minister. 

In  1881,  Lord  Durham  experienced  a  domestic  calamity  of  the 
deepest  dye,  in  the  decease  of  his  eldest  son,  Charles  William,  who 
expired  on  the  24th  of  September,  in  that  year.  The  beauty  of 
this  promising  boy,  has  been  immortalized  by  the  pencil  of 
Lawrence.  Amongst  the  works  of  the  late  president,  "young 
Lambton"  excited  universvl  admiration;  and  his  portrait  will 
remain  a  chef  tPceuvre  of  the  British  school  of  painting. 

On  the  first  of  June,  his  lordship  was  deprived  of  another  child, 
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in  the  person  of  tiie  Honorable  Harriet  Caroline  Lambton,  his 
youngest  daughter  by  his  first  wife.  The  young  lady  had  just 
completed  her  twentieth  year.  His  lordship  left  surviving  at  his 
decease — by  his  first  marriage,  Frances  Charlotte,  and  Georgiana 
Elizabeth ;  by  his  second ;  Lady  Mary  Louisa,  Emily  Augusta  (now 
Countess  of  Elgin),  Alice,  and  a  son,  George  Frederic  D'Arcy,  the 
present  earl,  born  5th  September,  1828. 

On  the  12th  March,  1883,  Lord  Durham  retired  from  the 
cabinet,  received  an  earldom,  and  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year, 
proceeded  on  a  special  mission  to  the  court  of  Russia.  In  1835, 
his  lordship  returned  to  Eussia  as  British  ambassador,  and  remained 
there  until  the  summer  of  1837  ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  went 
out  as  governor-general  to  Canada,  whence  he  returned,  after  a  few 
months'  absence,  without  any  permission  from  government,  and 
died  in  1840. 

For  the  following,  we  are  indebted  to  the  celebrated  colonial 
historian,  Eobert  Montgomery  Martin,  Esquire  : — 

^'Justice — ^that  sacred  principle  so  little  understppd,  and  so 
seldom  practiced — ^repudiates  the  maxim,  '^  de  mortuu  nil  msi 
bonum."  It  is  one  of  the  many  blessings  of  a  free  constitution, 
that  the  actions  of  public  men  are  freely  canvassed,  and,  although 
party  feeling  may  ooscure  merits,  and  confer  undeserved  honors, 
yet  truth,  sooner  or  later,  will  maintain  her  position. 

"  We  do  not,  therefore,  think  that  the  dead,  any  more  than  the 
living,  are  to  be  spared  the  free  examination  of  their  public  life ; 
and  the  good  of  a  nation  is  always  best  consulted  by  a  temperate 
expression  of  the  conduct  and  character  of  those  who  seek  to  exercise 
an  influence  over  their  fellow-men.  When  we  reflect  how  readily 
that  which  is  evil  is  perceived,  and  how  silently  the  good  passes  on 
its  beneficial  course,  we  should  pause  in  judgment,  and  be  disposed 
to  spare  censure,  even  where  it  appears  deservedly  due.  More- 
over, if  consideration  be  had  to  the  physical  temperament  of 
individuals,  to  their  social  position,  to  their  education  and  surround- 
ing circumstances — men  not  subject  to  similar  influences  should 
be  cautious  how  they  condemn,  and  charitable  in  their  conclusions. 

"  These  are  general  remarks,  and  not  made  merely  with  reference 
to  the  subject  of  the  present  notice.  It  is  now  so  rare  to  find  a 
man  of  rank  and  fortune  devoting  himself  to  colonial  questions, 
that  we  would  be  wanting  in  our  duty  to  the  colonies,  did  we  omit 
to  offer  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the  character  of  the  late  Earl 
of  Durham,  so  far  ns  we  can  form  an  opinion  from  the  recorded 
events  of  his  life. 

By  birth  and  inclination.  Lord  Durham  was  one  of  the  earliest 
advocates  of  political  and  popular  reform;  and  to  his  credit,  be  it 
said,  he  was  ever  foremost  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  oppressed.  His 
sympathies  were  Saxon,  and  consequently  with  the  people,  but  the 
Norman,  or  feudal  pride,  was  often  seen  struggling  with  the  more 
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bbenl  prineipleB  of  his  early  aaoestry.  At  a  period  when  few 
men  stood  forward  to  oppose  tiie  enoroaohments  of  ministerial 
power,  Lord  Durham  was  always  the  stannoh  opponent  of  oppression, 
whether  national  or  individual.  With  a  generous  disposition,  he 
was  prompt  to  relieve  distress,  and  expend  his  wealth  in  objeots 
oondncive,  as  he  thought^  to  his  country's  good.  There  was  no 
niggard  or  parsimonious  spirit  in  his  proceedings,  whenever  it 
could  be  proved  that  money  or  energy  could  advance  the  cause  he 
took  in  hand.  And  an  unsullied  integrity,  and  lofty  patriotism, 
were  among  the  distinguishing  eharactoristics  of  this  lamented  noble- 
man. Possessed  of  a  mind  well  stored  with  varied  and  useftil 
information,  and  sincerely  desirous  of  turning  his  position  and 
opportunities  to  good  account,  it  is  remarkable  how  little  real  good 
Lord  Durham  effected.  We  admit  Ihe  important  part  he  bore  in 
the  reform  of  parliamentaty  representetion  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  in  the  upper  house ;  but,  there  was  a  lamentable  absence 
of  expansive  and  constitutional  views  in  the  settlement  of  that 
great  (juestion,  when  one  of  the  finest  opportunities  occurred  for 
renovating  the  constitution  of  this  empire.  Lord  Durham's  plan  of 
abolishing  the  right  of  cities,  towns,  burghs,  &c.,  to  return  members 
to  Parliament^  and  cutting  up  the  country  into  parallelograms,  with 
a  certain  number  of  electors  in  each  section,  however  plausible  in 
theory,  was  not  only  totally  impracticable,  but,  if  effected,  would 
have  destroyed  the  peculiar  sectional  and  municipal  freedom,  which 
tends  to  prevent  centraliiation,  and  the  evils  consequent  on  a 
destruction  of  local  power  and  political  rights. 

^  The  adoption  of  the  ballot  and  of  trienoial  parliaments,  would 
have  quickly  led  to  the  overthrow  of  this  parallelogram-constitution, 
and  to  the  establishment  of  a  despotism.  The  same  want  of 
practicability  was  observable  in  other  j^arts  of  Lord  Durham's 
public  life ;  and,  while  we  admit,  that  m  several  instances,  his 
views  were  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  real  rather  than  the  ideal  was  not  more  generally 
the  object  of  his  solicitude.  This  remark  is  fully  illustrated  by 
Lord  Durham's  mission  to  Canada,  undertaken,  as  we  believe,  with 
the  purest  intentions,  but  totally  failing  as  regards  any  object 
which  might  not  otherwise  have  been  obtained.  The  project  of 
now  uniting  the  whole  of  the  British  North  American  provinces 
in  a  federal  union,  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  Utopian,  and  its 
promulgation,  together  with  the  vague  declaration  of  responsible 
government,  productive  of  no  good  result.  Of  the  celebrated 
Canadian  report  of  Lord  Durham  we  may  merely  observe  that 
it  abounded  with  truisms,  contained  severd  erroneous  principles, 
and  often  mistook  effects  for  causes;  but  not  a  few  just  and  sound 
ideas  were  promulgated,  and  very  many  valuable  facts  were  collected 
and  registered  for  public  investigation,  while  its  tone  was  bold 
and  numly,  though  too  egotistical. 

47 
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<<  Bat  here  our  praise  of  Lord  Durham's  Canadian  miasioQ  must 
end.  His  lordship  set  a  most  dangerous  example  to  men,  in  high 
or  low  station,  by  the  undignified  and  unconstitutional  manner  in 
which  he  quitted  the  government-general  of  British  North  America, 
particularly  at  a  moment  when  one  rebellion  was  but  just  quelled, 
and  another  on  the  eye  of  breaking  forth.  No  governor  of  a 
colony  has  any  right  to  gratify  his  own  feelings  by  the  desertion 
of  a  post  in  which  his  sovereign  has  placed  him.  Lord  Durham's 
conduct  on  this  occasion  deserved  impeachment,  or,  at  the  very 
least,  a  strong  rebuke  from  the  crown,  and  a  marked  vote  of  censure 
from  both  houses  of  the  legislature.  We  say  this  without  any 
reference  to  the  alleged  prooecdings,  or  want  of  support  of  the 
ministry;  no  conduct  on  their  part  could  have  justified  Lord 
Durham's  retreat  firom  his  post.  Nor  was  the  manner  in  which  his 
brdship  acted  after  his  return  to  England  in  unison  with  the  high- 
spirited  tone  which  he  had  assumed,  and  with  his  reckless  defiance 
of  the  constitutional  practice  of  the  realm,  or  his  ungracious 
despisal  of  the  authority  of  his  sovereign — ^that  sovereign  too 
being  a  woman.  We  willingly  pass,  therefore,  from  the  subject, 
as  with  it  Lord  Durham's  political  life  ended,  and  we  are  disposed 
to  think  that  idiosyncrasy  of  temperament,  or  bodily  suffering,  may 
have  warped  his  judgment,  and  influenced  his  actions. 

<'The  dark  spots  in  the  character  of  the  nobleman,  whose  loss  we 
lament,  and  who  has  passed  away  ere  that  period  of  life  when  age 
would  probably  have  tempered  asperities  and  impetuosity,  are  few, 
while  the  bright  shades  are  in  strong  relief.  Lord  Durham  loved 
his  country,  and  ardently,  though  we  think,  in  some  instances, 
mistakingly  espoused  the  cause  of  political  ^eedom ;  he  idolised 
our  favorite  idea  of  ^  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce,'*  and  his 
purse*  and  his  time  were  ever  cheerfully  devoted  to  that  great 
cause.  He  was  ambitious,  pertsonally  and  nationaUy ;  but  we  wink 
the  latter  outweighed  the  former ;  hb  passions  were  strong,  but 
not  lasting }  and  his  nature  too  generous  to  be  vindictive.  As  one 
of  the  few  noblemen  who  sought  to  extend  the  colonial  dominion 
of  England,  we  hoitor  Lord  Durham's  memory,  and  do  justice  to 
his  statesmanlike  views — ^in  his  faults  and  his  virtues  he  was  truly 
English }  and  while  numerous  sorrowing  relatives  deplore  his  early 
decease,  the  advocates  and  friends  of  the  colonies  have  reason  to 
regret  his  too  premature  loss  to  his  country." 

*To  Lord  Durham  England  owes  mainly  the  colonisation  of  New  Zealand. 
His  manly  mind  saw  at  a  ^ance  the  importanoe  of  onr  settlement  on  that  fine 
portion  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  he  rested  not  until  his  wishes  were 
realised. 
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CHARLES  BULLER,  Esq., 

A  OSUSBBATED  English  politioian,  connected  with  Canada 
during  the  administration  of  the  Earl  of  Durham,  whose  secretary 
he  was.  Born  at  Calcutta,  August,  1806;  died  in  London, 
November  28, 1848 ;  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
as  B.A.  in  1826 ;  he  entered  Parliament  in  1830  as  member  for  West 
Looe,  and  in  the  following  year  was  admitted  a  barrister  at 
LincolnVInn.  He  voted  for  the  reform  bill,  which  disfranchised 
West  Looe,  but  in  1832  was  returned  for  Liskeard,  in  Cornwall, 
which  he  continued  to  represent  until  his  death  in  1848,  dis- 
tinguishing himself  by  his  support  of  liberal  measures,  and  by  his 
readiness  as  a  debater.  Whilst  in  Canada  he  took  a  very  active  part 
in  our  afiairs,  and  wrote  a  great  portion  of  the  celebrated  "  Report* 
of  Lord  Durham.  On  his  return  to  England  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  chiefly  in  connection  with  Indian 
a&irs.  In  1841  he  became  secretary  of  the  board  of  control ;  in 
1846,  judge-advocate-general ;  and  in  November  of  the  same  year 
a  Queen's  counsel.  In  November,  1847,  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  poor  kw  board,  but  his  promising  career,  which 
pointed  to  him  as  one  of  the  future  great  statesmen  of  England, 
was  cut  short  by  death  a  year  afterward.  His  skill  in  the  treat- 
ment of  public  questions  was  made  evident  in  his  writings,  most  of 
which  appeared  in  the  journals  of  London  and  the  leading  period- 
icals of  the  country. 


Sir  T.  E.  M.  TURTON,  Babt. 

Many  in  Canada  will,  no  doubt,  remember  the  name  of  the 
above  gentleman,  who  accompanied  Lord  Durham  to  this  country 
on  his  great  mission,  as  his  law  adviser,  and  to  him  no  doubt  may 
be  ascribed  most  of  the  errors  which  his  lordship  fell  into  during 
the  short  period  of  his  administration. 

He  was  bom  on  the  8th  November,  1790,  and  was  the  only  son  of 
the  late  Sir  Thomas  Turton,  Bart,  of  Starborough  Castle,  Surrey,  for 
many  years  M.P.  for  Southwark,  and  clerk  of  the  juries  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  by  Maiy,  daughter  and  heir  of  the 
fieverend  John  Mitchell,  rector  of  ThomhiU;  County  Tork. 
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He  was  called  to  tbe  bar  by  the  bonorable  society  of  Linooln'fl- 
Inn,  on  tbe  6th  February,  1818.  He  was  an  nosnccessM  candi- 
date for  the  borongh  of  Sudbury  at  the  general  election  of  1837. 
He  was  registrar  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Calcutta  ^m  1841  to 
1848,  having  previously  practised  in  the  same  as  an  advocate. 

He  succeeded  to  the  baronetoy  on  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1844. 

He  died  at  the  Mauritius,  on  his  way  to  England,  on  the  13th 
April,  1854. 

Sir  Thomas  Turton  was  three  times  married ;  first  on  tbe  2nd 
November,  1812,  to  Louisa,  second  daughter  of  Major-General 
Browne,  from  whom  he  was  divorced  in  1831,  which  gave  rise  to 
a  trial  in  the  Courts  of  England;  secondly,  to  Adeline-Maria, 

daughter  of ,  who  died  at  Calcutta,  July  14,  1841 ;  and 

thirdly,  in  1842,  to  Maria  Louisa  Hume,  second  daughter  oi 
Captain  Edmund  Denman,  R.N. 

His  eldest  daughter  was  married  in  1842  to  Francis  Buller 
Templer,  Esq.,  only  son  of  F.  J.  Templer,  Esq.,  of  Columbo. 
His  third  daughter,  Alice  Trevor,  in  1844,  to  Lieut.  Ou«hterlony, 
Madras  Engineers.  Another,  Constance  Trevor,  in  1846,  to  James 
Forlong,  Esq.,  of  Milnath,  Kishnaghur.  Ve  left  a  son  to  inherit 
his  dignity  of  baronet. 


THOMAS  PARGUES,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Born  at  Quebec  in  1780 ;  died  at  the  same  place,  11th  Decem- 
ber, 1847;  a  distinguished  scholar  and  eminent  physican.  He 
was  educated  in  Harvard  college,  United  States,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  He  soon  after  left 
for  Europe  to  complete  his  medical  studies,  and  obtained  his  de^ 
gree  of  doctor  in  medicine  at  the  university  at  Edinburgh  after 
defending  a  Thesis  in  latin  on  ^'  Chorea,'^  which  was  considered  a 
production  of  great  originality  and  merit ;  he  afterwards  resided 
for  some  years  in  London  and  became  the  intimate  friend  of  plain 
John  Abernethy,  F.R.S.  Those  who  were  acquainted  with  both 
men  considered  them  in  talent  and  eccentricity  the  prototype  of 
each  other.  He  returned  to  Quebec,  his  native  city,  about  the 
year  1811,  and  soon  took  the  lead  in  his  profession,  and  made  for 
himself  an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice. 
.  In  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  reading,  the  originality  and 
strength  of  his  mind,  the  sagacity  of  hia  obsorvatioii,  and  tbe 
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oapstvaftiDg  power,  of  his  eonTenution,  Dr.  Fargaes  was  an  eztra- 
ordinary  man ;  he  poesessed  one  of  the  best  private  medical  libra- 
ries in  the  conDtiy,'*'  and  was  thoroaghont  life  an  indefatigable 
student^  apart  from  his  profession,  metaphysics  was  his  favorite 
pursnit.  fie  was  several  times  solicited  to  accept  a  seat  in  the 
oonnoils  of  the  province,  which  he  declined,  preferring  to  spend  the 
whole  of  his  valuable  time  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  of 
which  he  was  so  distinguished  an  ornament. 


Hon.  D.  B.  VIGEE. 

Mk.  Viocb's  is  one  of  the  names  bound  up  inseparably  with 
the  history  of  his  country.  In  the  days  when  M.  Papineau's 
magic  eloquence  spread  disaffection  through  the  province,  while 
he  was  doing  battle  in  Parliament  for  the  fullest  concessions  of  his 
liberty  to  ms  fellow  countrymen,  he  had  no  stauncher  ally  and 
adviser  dian  Mr.  D.  B.  Vigor.  A  lawyer  of  standing,  and  well 
read  in  constitutional  lore,  he  occupied  a  most  prominent  place  in 
the  controversy  which  led  to  the  insurrection  of  1837  and  1838. 
He  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  lay  the  grievances  of  the  Canadians 
before  the  Imperial  Parliament.  When  the  rebellion  broke  out,  he 
was  seized  and  imprisoned,  charged  with  seditious  practices.  No 
sooner  was  he  free  to  act  again,  than  he  regained  his  hold  upon  the 
popular  affections,  and  was  returned  to  Parliament.  He  sat  for 
Richelieu,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  the  first  Parliament  of  United 
Canada;  and  for  Three  Rivers  in  the  second.  When  Lord 
Metcalfe  quarrelled  with  his  Lafontune-Baldwin  cabinet,  Mr. 
Vigor  was  asked  to  take  part  in  the  new  government  as  its  Lower 
Canada  leader,  a  task  which  he  accepted,  and  which  proved  one  of 
the  most  difficult  and  trying  ever  undertaken  by  any  man.  Mr] 
Viger  had  a  sincere  respect  for  the  sincere,  manly  and  generous 
qualities  which  adorned  Lord  Metcalfe's  character,  and  made  him 
almost  the  idol  of  a  great  portion  of  the  people  of  the  country. 
He  believed  him  honest  and  just  in  his  appreciation  of  the  position 
which  an  imperial  governor  must  assume  in  the  country,  and 
wished  to  give  the  strongest  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  not  dis- 
loyalty to  the  British  crown,  but  a  desire  to  secure  the  blessings  of 
free  government  for  his  fellow  oountrymeo,  that  prompted  the 

*The  libnury  was  porehued  by  6«org«  Okill  Btntai,  Siq.,  Q.  0.,  of  QiMbM, 
luid  giT«a  by  him  to  ttie  IataI  oniTenity. 
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action  he  had  taken  before  1837  and  1888.  .  But  although  he 
secured  the  alliance  of  M.  Papineau^  a  brother  of  the  much 
loved  popular  chief,  whose  very  name,  it  was  believed,  would  prove 
a  tower  of  strength, — Mr.  Lafontaine  yet  proved  too  strong  for 
him,  and  he  utterly  failed  to  rally  the  masses  of  his  countrymen  to 
his  side.  He  was  raised,  if  we  remember  aright,  in  1848,  to  the 
Legislative  Council,  where  he  continued  to  sit  and  vote  for  some 
years  afterwards,  but  with  the  fall  of  the  Metcalfe  ministry,  his 
political  career  may  be  said  to  have  ended.  His  health  precluded 
him  for  several  years  from  attendance  upon  his  parliamentary 
duties,  and  not  long  before  his  death,  his  seat  was  declared  vacant 
for  non-attendance,  amid  general  expressions  of  regret.  He  died 
on  the  13th  February,  1861,  and  attained,  we  believe,  a  great  age. 
His  funeral  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  witnessed  in  Montreal. 
After  leaving  his  residence,  it  proceeded  to  the  Recollet 
church,  and  thence  to  the  French  cathedral.  An  impressive 
funeral  service  was  chaunted  at  the  altar  with  responses  by  a  choir 
of  male  voices.  The  grand  altar,  as  well  as  the  smaller  ones,  were 
draped  in  black ;  and  in  the  centre  Mt  the  church,  covered  with  a 
mourning  pall,  and  surrounded  by  waxen  tapers,  stood  the  coffin. 
Monseigneur  Bourget  officiated,  and  at  the  close  of  the  mass  came 
forward  to  the  stairs  leading  to  the  altar,  and  pronounced  a  brief 
eulogy  of  M.  Yiger^s  many  virtues,  as  a  citizen  and  Christian. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  referred  to  the  exemplary 
life  which  M.  Viger  had  led,  and  desired  the  congregation 
to  remember  and  act  upon  the  glorious  words  he  uttered  when 
expiring :  "  J'aime  mon  Dieu  et  j'aime  mon  pays/'  At  the  request 
of  the  deceased,  all  show  and  pomp  were  avoided  in  the  ^neral. 
It  was  no  less  deeply  affecting  than  marked  by  perfect  simplici^. 
Monseigneur  Larocque,  bishop  of  St.  Hyacinthe,  and  the  Hon.  L. 
J.  Papineau  were  present.  The  following  gentlemen  were  pall- 
bearers :  the  Hon.  Justice  Smith,  J.  De  Beaujeau^  F.  A.  Quesnel, 
T.  Bouthillier,  W.  Coffin,  and  A.  Laframboise.  M.  Yiger  was  the 
first  president  of  the  St.  Jean  Baptiste  Society,  and  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Congregation  St.  Michel.  These  societies,  with  the 
Institut  Canadien,  Union  St.  Joseph,  Congregation  des  Hommes 
de  Ville  Marie,  L'Union  St.  Pierre  and  Societe  de  Temperance, 
formed  in  a  line  after  the  funeral  service  ended,  making  with  the 
immense  number  of  friends  and  relations,  one  of  the  largest  ^neral 
processions  ever  seen  in  Montreal.  The  Place  d'Armes  was 
thronged  with  people,  showing  their  respect  for  the  deceased,  and 
the  public  sorrow  which  is  felt  for  his  death. 
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Hon.  Sir  DOMINICK  DALY. 

Wx  know  of  no  one  who  has  figared  in  official  life  in  Canada 
who  has  carried  away  with  him  so  mnch  esteem  and  respect  from 
onr  people. 

Sir  Dominick  Daly  is  the  third  son  of  the  late  Dominick  Daly, 
EsquirO;  by  the  sister  of  the  first  Lord  Wallscourt;  and  brother  of 
Malachy  Daly,  EsqnirO;  a  banker  in  Paris.  He  was  bom  in  Galway, 
Ireland,  in  1798,  and  married  in  1826,  the  second  daughter  of 
Colonel  Ralph  Gore,  of  Barrowmount,  county  Kilkenny.  Repassed 
the  usual  examination,  and  was  called  to  the  bar ;  but  he  did  not 
practice  for  any  length  of  time.  We  believe  he  first  came  to 
Canada  as  secretary  to  one  of  the  governors,  and  resided  at  Quebec. 
He  subsequently  became  provincial  secretary  for  Lower  Canada ; 
and,  at  the  union,  was  appointed  provincial  secretary  of  Canada,  9fi 
also  a  member  of  the  board  of  works,  with  a  seat  in  the  Council. 
The  latter  he  held  nntil  1846,  but  the  former  he  continued  to  hold, 
taking  an  active  and  lively  part  in  all  the  most  important  afiairs  of 
the  day,  until  1848,  when  he  vacated  that  post,  but  still  continued 
a  member  of  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Megantic,  for  which 
constituency  he  sat  during  three  first  parliaments,  until  1851,  when 
he  proceeded  to  England.  His  length  of  service  in  Canada  amounted 
to  twenty-five  years.  Afterwards  he  held  some  important  com- 
missions firom  the  home  government^  and  was  appointed  governor 
of  Tobago,  and  subsequently  lieutenant-governor  of  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  a  post  which  he  vacated  only  a  few  years  since.  He  was 
knighted  by  patent  during  the  time  he  held  the  latter  office. 

He  has  lately  been  elevated  to  the  governorship  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia. Kaye,  in  his  "  Life  of  Lord  Metcalfe/*  gives  the  following 
sketch  of  Sir  Dominick,  then  provincial  secretary. 

"  Mr.  Daly  was  the  secretary  of  state  or  provincial  secretary  of 
Lower  Canada.  He  was  also  an  Irishman,  and  a  Roman  Catholic, 
but  although  for  the  latter  season  his  sympathies  were  strongly  with 
the  French  people,  or  had  been,  so  long  as  they  were  oppressed  bv 
the  dominant  race,  his  feelings,  the  growth  of  education  and  early 
association,  were  of  a  conservative  and  aristocratic  east.  All  Met- 
calfe's informants  represented  him  to  be  a  man  of  high  honor  and 
integrity,  of  poUshed  manners  and  courteous  address  ',  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  an  Irish  gentleman.  It  was  added,  that  he  was  possessed 
of  judgment  and  prudence,  tact  and  discretion;  in  short,  a  man  to 
be  trusted/' 
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Sir  G.  ARTHUR,  Bart-,  K.C.H.,  D.CX. 

Sir  Oboboe  Arthur's  connection  with  Canada,  althongli 
neceBaarilj  brief;  was  important  in  ita  reaolta  to  this  oonntry,  in- 
asnmeh  as  he  was  appointed  to  tbe  high  office  of  lieatenant-governor 
of  Upper  Canada  at  a  time  when  it  was  inundated  with  troubles ; 
and  bj  his  wise,  ooncilitory  and  also  energetic  mode  of  government, 
mHi  the  assistance  of  an  able  coadjutor  in  the  distinguished  officer, 
known  best  in  this  country  as  Sir  John  Colbome,  perfectly  restored 
peaoe,  good  wiU  and  contentment  to  the  distracted  province  under 
nis  supervision.  He  checked,  in  a  great  measure,  those  evib 
which  had  arisen  during  his  predecessor's  tenn  of  government. 

Sir  George  was  born  on  the  21st  June  1784 ;  and,  being  destined 
for  the  profession  of  arms,  early  obtained  a  commission,  and  joined 
the  army  of  his  country.  From  all  we  can  understand,  he  rendered 
ffood  service  during  the  time  he  was  actively  engaged,  certain  it  is 
he  could  not  otherwise  have  risen  to  such  high  rank,  and  to  the 
eminence  which  he  enjoined,  having  been  before  he  came  to  Upper 
Canada  governor  successively  over  Honduras  and  Van  Bieman's 
Land.  As  our  province  is  more  especially  to  draw  attention  to  his 
services  in  this  country,  we  will  content  ourselves  by  saying  that 
previous  to  being  appointed  to  the  government  of  Upper  Canada, 
he  had  been  knighted  by  his  sovereign,  in  recognition  of  his  high 
abilities  and  of  the  important  parts  which  he  had  taken  in  his 
country's  service. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  1838,  he  was  appointed  to  be  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Upper  Canada,  and  was  sworn  in  at  Toronto,  Sir  F.  B. 
Head  having  been  previously  re-called.  He  immediately  took  the 
most  active  measures  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  known  as  that  of 
1837,  which  had  been  raised  by  Mackensie  and  his  <^  sympathisers.'' 
He  was  entirely  successful ;  the  course  which  he  adopted  at  firet 
was  cautiously  and  prudentlv  allied  with  bold  measures.  He  bound 
himself  to  none,  no  parties,  but  was  actuated  by  the  purest  motives. 
Many  prisoners  who  had  assumed  an  hostile  attitude  against  us,  he 
humanely  released,  and  would  have  continued  in  this  temporizing 
course,  were  it  not  that  a  more  stringent  and  enforcing  rule  of  con- 
duct was  demanded  against  the  base  and  infatuated  fanatics,  who 
would  not  be  driven  away,  or  be  subjugated  by  kind  or  conciliatory 
means ;  and  who  returned  again  and  again  to  their  infernal  prac- 
tices, until  they  finally  met  the  &te  which  all  suck  as  they  so 
richly  merit.  History  tells  the  tale  how  many  suffered  on  the 
scaffold  for  the  sins  they  had  committed ;  nothing  but  this  could 
move  the  rebellious  and  refractoiy  to  subjugation,  or  to  lay  down 
the  arms  which  they  had  taken  up  against  a  confiding  sovereign. 
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When  the  troubles  happily  passed  away,  and  peace  was  restored 
Sir  George  devoted  himself  to  the  minor  affairs  of  state,  which 
demanded  his  attention;  and  he  worked  assiduously  for  the  good 
weal  of  the  country.  Many  important  changes  were  effected  during 
the  short  time  he  held  the  reins  of  state ;  and  more  would  as- 
suredly have  been  effected,  were  it  not  that  in  1839  the  union  of 
the  provinces  was  resolved  upon  by  the  home  authorities.  The 
Honorable  C.  Poulett  Thompson  was  appointed  the  first  governor- 
general  of  United  Canada.  Sir  George  Arthur  therefore,  on  the 
arrival  of  that  gentleman,  took  his  departure  from  the  province, 
deservedly  regretted  by  all  parties  of  British  tendency  in  Upper 
Canada.  His  success  in  that  section  of  the  province,  as  a  colonial 
governor,  was  so  good  and  so  highly  spoken  of,  that  he  was  imme- 
diately appointed  governor  of  Bombay. 

Sir  George  married  in  May,  1814,  Elisa,  second  daughter  of 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  J.  F.  S.  Smith,  by  whom  he  had  many 
children,  several  of  whom  are  still  living. 


MEUT.-GENERAL  Sib  R.  ENGLAND,  G.C.B. 

SiB  BiOHABD  England  is  essentially  a  Canadian,  having  been 
bom  at  Detroit  in  1793,  then  forming  part  of  the  province  of 
Upper  Canada,  and  as  such  we  feel  proud  to  be  enabled  to  record 
his  name  with  other  '<  celebrated  Canadians''  in  these  miges.  He 
is  the  son  of  the  late  Lieutenant-General  Richard  England  of 
Lifford,  county  Clare,  Ireland,  (who  served  with  distinction  in  all 
the  American  campaigns  from  1775  to  1781)  and  at  one  time  was 
commandant  of  Detroit.  He  was  well  known  at  that  period  to  most 
of  the  people  of  the  upper  province,  for  his  kind  and  amiable 
disposition  to  the  settlers,  and  for  his  efforts  in  colonizing  the  ex- 
treme western  portion  of  Upper  Canada. 

The  subject  of  this  briei  notice  entered  the  army  in  1808,  and  in 
the  next  year  saw  active  service  by  serving  at  the  siege  of  Flushing, 
and  on  the  staff  in  Sicily  in  1810;  and  in  France  in  1815,  &c.,  he 
commanded  the  75th  Regiment  for  several  years;  was  commandant 
of  Caffraria  in  1882-3,  and  was  prominentiy  employed  in  the  Cafire 
war  of  1835-6;  was  nominated  a  K.C.B.  for  his  services  in  the 
Affghan  war  of  that  year,  where  he  commanded  the  Bombay  column 
which  relieved  Candahar ;  commanded  an  infantry  division  with  the 
local  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  the  Crimea  in  the  campaign  of 
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1854-5 ;  was  present  at  Alma^  Inkemmn,  tbe  nnsnceessful  attack 
of  the  18tb  of  June,  and  all  operations  before  Sebastopol,  from 
October,  1854,  to  August,  1855 ;  made  colonel  of  tbe  50tb  Foot  in 
1854,  and  lieutenant-general  for  bis  services  against  tbe  Russians, 
1856 ;  received  tbe  order  of  tbe  Medjidie  of  tbe  first  class  from  tbe 
sultan;  and  was  created  grand  officer  of  tbe  legion  of  bonor,  1856. 

Sir  Ricbard  married  first  in  1814  the  daughter  of  John  Anderson, 
Esquire,  (she  died  in  1839);  second  in  1844;  tbe  daughter  of  Richard 
P.  Wilson,  Esquire,  of  Milton  Park,  Yorkshire. 


Hon.  ZACCHEUS  BURNHAM, 

Born  on  tbe  20tb  February,  1777 ;  died  at  Cobourg  in  1857. 
He  came  to  this  country  in  the  year  1798^  and  lived  at  first  in 
Haldimand.  In  tbe  following  year  be  removed  to  Cobourg,  and 
for  some  time  resided  with  bis  brother,  the  late  Asa  Burnbam, 
Esquire,  whose  son,  Asa  A.  Burnbam  Esq.,  now  occupies  tbe  same 
premises. 

At  that  time^  the  site  of  Cobourg  was  covered  with  a  dense 
forest,  and  not  a  single  log  cabin  was  raised  as  a  landmark  in  tbe 
dreary  wilderness.  The  only  "  clearance,"  if  such  it  might  be  called, 
was  a  beaver  meadow,  on  the  skirts  of  the  little  creek  in  the  heart 
of  the  town  now  crossed  by  King-street.  Here  Mr.  Burnbam  cut 
bis  first  bay,  before  grass  bad  time  to  grow  on  the  blackened  fkllow 
which  the  axe,  the  fire  and  his  own  sturdy  bands  bad  cleared. 
Hitherto  tbe  first  settlers  bad  been  obliged  to  bring  their  provi- 
sions, generally  on  their  backs,  from  Kingston  and  Napanee;  but 
about  the  year  1793,  Mr.  Elias  Smith  built  a  mill  at  Smith's  creek, 
the  site  of  which  is  now  Port  Hope.  Mr.  Burnbam  would  of1;en 
mention  bis  brother's  first  attempt  to  get  some  com  ground  at  the 
mill. 

Fully  equipped  with  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  strong  sled,  be  drove 
up  along  the  beach  to  tbe  mill,  but  a  sudden  thaw,  (it  was  tbe 
month  of  March,)  removed  tbe  ice  from  tbe  beach,  and  be  was 
obliged  to  return  through  the  woods.  In  some  places  the  trees 
had  been  felled  where  the  road  was  intended,  but  tbe  logs  lay 
in  the  position  tbe  choppers  bad  thrown  them,  and  to  guide  a 
yoke  of  oxen  after  night  in  such  a  state  of  matters  might  well  be 
called  engineering  under  difficulties. 

In  tbe  year  1801,  Mr.  Burnbam  removed  to  tbe  farm  be  occu- 
pied at  bis  death.     During  his  long  and  active  life,  be  filled  various 
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stations  of  trust,  honor  and  emolument.  He  was  an  officer  of 
the  militia  in  the  war  of  1812.  In  that  contest  he  took  charge 
of  the  government  btores,  and  conveyed  them  in  hcUeaus  up  and 
down  the  lake.  In  1814  he  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  New- 
castle district,  and  held  that  office  till  1851,  a  period  of  thirty- 
seven  years.  In  1816,  he  was  elected  to  th6  Assembly,  and  again 
represented  the  county  in  1824.  He  was  appointed  legislative 
councillor  in  1834,  and  held  that  high  position  till  the  union  of 
1841.  He  was  also  at  different  periods  chairman  of  the  quarter 
sessions  and  judge  of  the  division  court.  He  was  colonel  of  the 
militia  more  than  twenty*  years,  and  acted  in  that  capacity  at  the 
time  of  the  rebellion  of  1836-37.* 

Mr.  Burnham  was  one  of  those  strong  men  that  make  a  country. 
In  his  disposition  he  was  good-natured,  with  a  considerable  vein  of 
humor.  He  was  a  shrewd  man  of  business,  and  at  his  death  was 
considered  the  richest  man  in  the  district.  He  left  a  name  that 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten* 


Hon.  JOHN  STEWART, 

For  sixty-four  years  a  resident  of  Quebec,  where  he  died  in  June, 
1858.  He  filled  many  offices  in  the  government  and  in  the  com- 
mercial institutions  of  the  country.  Under  ihe  administration  of 
Sir  6.  Prevost,  he  was  appointed  deputy  paymaster-general  of  the 
incorporated  militia,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  continued  to  dis- 
charge until  the  forces  were  disbanded.  Upon  the  accession  of 
Lord  Balhousie  to  the  government  of  the  province,  he  was  called  to 
a  seat  in  the  Legislative  and  Executive  Councils,  and  was  appointed 
sole  commissioner  of  the  Jesuit  estates,  having  been  for  many  years 
previously  a  member  of  the  board  of  management.  For  a  long  period 
he  was  president  of  the  Executive  Council,  a  position  which  he  held 
during  the  rebc^llion  of  1836,  when  the  peculiar  state  of  the  country 
imposed  upon  him  duties  of  the  most  (meroos  and  responsible 
nature.  As  a  member  of  the  oommercial  community,  his  life  was 
no  less  active  and  useful.  He  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
president  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  master  of  the  Trinity  House, 
and  a  firm  and  upright  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  In 
every  station  of  life,  public  or  private,  his  conduct  was  marked  by 
the  strictest  honor  and  integrity,  and  commanded  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  all  who  became  aoquainted  with  his  character. 
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Sib  R  J.  ROUTH,  K.C.B. 

Sib  RANDOLPHlwas  a  son  of  the  Honorable  Richard  Bouth^ 
past  chief-justice  of  Newfoundland.  He  was  descended  from  a  yerv 
ancient  Yorkshire  family,  of  Routh,  near  Beverley.  Sir  Randolph 
was  bom  at  Poolc;  Dorset,  England,  in  4787.  He  received  his 
education  at  Eton,  and  entered  the  military  service.  In  1826,  he 
was  appointed  commissary-general,  and  from  that  time,  saw 
continual  service,  and  always  of  an  arduous  character.  For  thirty- 
seven  years  he  served  abroad,  in  Jamaica,  at  Walchern,  in  the 
Peninsula^  and  at  Waterloo  (under  the  Duke  of  Wellington),  also 
in  the  Mediterranean,  West  Indies,  and  Canada,  where  in  the  latter 
place,  he  was  an  efficient  member  of  the  Executive  Council  before 
the  union,  and  while  here,  received  the  honor  of  knighthood  by 
patent.  During  the  famine  in  Ireland,  he  was  made  a  commander  dP 
the  order  of  the  Bath,  for  his  able  superintendanoe  and  services 
in  attending  to  the  wants  of  the  people  during  that  time.  In  this 
country  he  was  a  universal  favorite  with  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  it  was  with  regret  they  witnessed  his  departure.  He 
married  first,  in  1815,  at  Paris,  Adelaide  Marie  Josephine,  grand- 
daughter of  Colonel  Laminiere,  secretary  general  of  the  Oardes 
de  Corps  of  Louis  XYI.,  who  died.  Secondly  in  1830,  at  Quebec, 
Maria  Louise,  daughter  of  Honorable  Mr.  Justice  Taachereau,  and 
niece  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Quebec.  Sir  Randolph 
Bouth's  death  took  place  in  London,  m  1868. 


COLONEL  M.  B.  MENARD- 

Michel  Bbanamoub  Menabd  was  bom  in  Canada,  at  the 
little  village  of  Laprairie,  near  Montreal,  on  the  5th  of  December, 
1805.  His  parents  were  French.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
engaged  in  the  north-western  fdr  trade,  in  the  employ  of  an  American 
company,  at  Detroit.  At  about  nineteen,  he  went  to  Missouri,  at 
the  solicitation  of  his  uncle,  Bierra  Menard,  then  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  an  extensive  Indian  trader,  and  for  several  yean 
traded  for  him  among  the  Indians.  Becoming  attached  to  Indian 
lifci  he  determined  to  remain  among  them,  and  was  elected  chief 
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by  the  powerftd  tribe  of  the  Shawnees,  whioh  station  he  held  for 
several  years.  His  inflnence  over  them^  and  other  tribes  among 
whom  he  wafl  known,  was  very  great. 

Tmth  Justice,  honor  and  courage,  were  instinctive  to  his  character 
and  displayed  in  all  his  actions — qualities  which  command  confi- 
dence and  affection  among  all  men — the  red  and  black  even  more 
than  the  white.  The  Indians  still  cherish  his  name,  and  it  is  a 
common  expression  among  them,  speaking  of  him  by  his  Indian 
name,  "  Michelee  never  deceived  us."  A  few  days  prior  to  his 
death,  a  brother  of  Tecumseh,  with  several  other  Shawnees,  came  to 
Galveston  to  see  him.  His  meeting  with  them  was  affecting.  They 
went  to  his  house  but  would  not  enter.  He  sat  on  the  ground  with 
them  for  hours,  and  they  begged  him  to  go  back  again  and  be  their 
chief. 

Such  was  his  known  influence  with  the  Indians,  that  at  one  time 
he  was  in  treaty  with  the  United  States  government  for  the 
removal  of  all  the  tribes  of  north-western  Indians  to  the  present 
country  of  Utah  and  California.  This,  of  course,  was  never 
consummated,  but  we  have  heard  him  say  that  he  came  very  near 
uniting  all  the  Indian  tribes  into  one  great  nation,  and  being  their 
king,  with  over  100,000  subjects. 

About  1833  or  1834,  he  went  to  Texas,  settled  at  Nacogdaches, 
and  traded  with  the  Mexicans  and  Indians.  When  the  revolution 
broke  out,  the  Mexicans  endeavored  to  incite  the  Indian  tribes  on 
the  north-eastern  frontier,  to  overrun  and  desolate  the  country. 
At  the  solicitation  of  the  Texan  government,  Colonel  Menard  went 
among  them,  and  by  his  personal  exertions,  no  doubt,  prevented  an 
invasion  and  kept  them  quiet. 

He  considered  this  event  in  his  life  of  important  service  to 
his  country. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  declared  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas,  and  formed  the  constitution  of  the  republic. 

In  1839,  he  was  a  member  of  Congress,  from  Galveston  county, 
and  was  the  author  and  powerfril  advocate  of  the  system  of  finance 
by  the  issue  of  exchequer  bills,  which,  failing  that  session,  was 
recommended  by  General  Houston  the  next,  and  adopted ;  and  at 
a  time  when  the  country  was  flooded  with  red  backs  at  a  mere 
nominal  value,  and  credit  nearly  gone,  provided  a  revenue  and 
currency  which  carried  on  the  government,  and  saved  the  country. 

In  December,  1836,  the  first  congress  of  the  republic,  for  the 
price  of  $50,000,  granted  to  Colonel  Menard  the  league  of  land  on 
which  Galveston  now  stands,  then  unoccupied  by  a  single  habita- 
tion. He  was  emphatically  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Galveston. 
From  that  day  to  that  of  his  death,  he  was  identified  with  every  step 
of  the  progress  of  that  city.  Of  enlarged  public  spirit,  and  the 
truest  benevolence,  there  has  been  no  enterprise  which  has  not 
received  his  helping  hand.    No  man  possessed  a  larger  share  of 
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the  confidence  and  respect  of  tbe  entire  commnnity^  or  a  stronger 
hold  on  its  r^ard  and  affection.  His  death  occurred  at  Galyeston, 
in  1866. 

Colonel  Menard  possessed  a  mind  of  very  great  originality  and 
vigor.  He  was  a  strong,  direct,  practical  thinker,  who  went  to 
<<  the  inner  fact  of  things,''  and  expressed  himself  in  the  most 
sententious,  nervous,  and  apt  language,  His  conversation  was 
very  agreeable  and  interesting,  aboundmg  in  anecdote,  enlivened 
by  keen  wit,  and  rendered  especially  striking  by  hb  French  gesture 
and  accent. 

His  domestic  character  was  admirable — a  devoted  husband  and 
father — a  hospitable  neighbor,  and  a  warm  and  generous  friend. 


Hon.  a.  W.  COCHRAN,  D-C.L. 

Andrew  William  Cochran  was  born  at  Windsor,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  in  the  year  1792.  His  father,  the  £ev.  William  Cochran, 
D.D.,  was  a  learned  and  eminentlv  respectable  Irish  clergyman, 
who  emigrated  originally  to  the  colonies  which  aflerwards  became 
independent;  and  having  passed  into  Nova  Scotia,  became  ul- 
timately vice-president  of  King's  college  at  Windsor,  where  the 
subject  of  this  notice  passed  through  his  college  course  and  finally 
became  D.CL.  Mr.  Cochran  was  bred  to  the  profession  of  the 
law ;  but  he  had  been  noticed  by  the  late  Sir  George  Prevost, 
licutenant-eovernor  at  the  time  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  a  young  man  of 
far  more  than  ordinary  promise,  and  when  Sir  George  became 
govemor-in-chief,  and  assumed  the  reins  of  the  government  of 
Lower  Canada,  he  sent  for  Mr.  Cochran,  and  appointed  him  as- 
sistant civil  secretary,  in  which  capacity  he  served  also  during  the 
short  administration  of  Sir  Gordon  Drummond.  He  rose  after- 
wards, under  Sir  John  C.  Sherbrooke,  to  be  civil  secretary,  and 
filled  the  office  with  distinguished  credit  to  himself,  both  under 
this  patron  and  the  Earl  of  DaJhousie, — the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
whose  government  intervened  between  that  of  Sir  John  and  the 
Earl,  having  brought  out  Colonel  Beady,  as  secretary,  who  contin- 
ued to  serve  for  a  short  time  in  the  same  capacitv  under  the  last 
mentioned  of  these  governors.  As  a  servant  of  the  crown  and  of 
the  public,  Mr.  Cochran  passed  through  many  changes,  and  expe- 
rienced some  vicissitudes  and  disappointments  which  never  shook 
the  evenness  of  his  spirit  or  the  cheerful  flow  and  playfulness  of 
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bis  temper ;  and  in  the  annsnal  number  and  variety  of  offices  wbicb 
be  sustained  at  different  periods  of  life;  he  aniformly  acquitted 
himself;  according  to  the  acknowledgment  of  all  parties,  as  a  tho- 
roughlj  able  and  conscientious  man,  perfectly  at  home  in  whatever 
be  undertook.  At  one  timO;  in  the  early  part  of  bis  career,  he  acted 
as  judge-advocate  within  the  military  command  of  this  country ;  at 
a  period  somewhat  later  (in  the  interval  already  mentioned  between 
bis  occupation  of  the  civil  secretaryship  under  Sir  J.  Sherbrooke 
and  Lord  Dalbousie,)  he  was  secretary  of  the  clergy  reserve  corpo- 
ration ;  he  was  also  appointed  auditor  of  land  patents,  (an  office 
since  abolished),  and  held,  while  it  lasted,  the  office  of  commissioner 
of  the  Court  of  Escheats.  Previously  to  the  suspension  of  the 
constitution,  consequent  upon  the  troubles  of  1887,  he  was  law- 
clerk  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  during  the  existence  of  parti- 
cular circumstances  which  created  an  interruption  in  the  judicial 
functions  of  two  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  he 
was  one  of  those  who  were  appointed  to  occupy  these  important 
vacancies.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
Lower  Canada.  Subsequently  to  the  union  of  the  provinces,  he 
returned  to  the  bar;  and  as  he  was  now  Queen's  counsel  in  virtue 
of  an  appointment  made  in  the  time  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  he  conducted 
under  the  late  administration,  the  business  of  the  crown  in  the 
criminal  court  at  Quebec.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  the  administration  of  the  loans  made  to  the 
sufferers  by  the  conflagrations  of  1845. 

He  also  filled,  with  great  ability  and  assiduity,  certain  unremu- 
nerated  offices  in  institutions  connected  with  the  government, 
having  been  for  many  years  an  eminently  useful  member,  and  at 
one  time,  principal  of  the  royal  institution  for  the  advancement  of 
learning,  and  having  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death  been  chair- 
man of  the  commissioners  of  education,  under  the  school  act,  at 
Qaebec. 

The  multiplicity,  however,  of  these  official  occupations  did  not 
withhold  him  from  taking  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  a  variety 
of  useful  public  institutions  or  operations,  whether  literary,  reli- 
gious, or  beneficient.  He  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  Bishop's  col- 
lege, at  Lennozville ;  a  vice-president  and  honorary  counsel  of  the 
incorporated  Church  Society  of  the  diocese  of  Quebec ;  a  member  of 
several  other  institutions  connected  with  the  operations  of  the 
Church  of  England,  to  whose  principles  he  was  deeply  attached ; 
but  bis  beneficient  exertions  took  a  wider  range,  and  his  time  often 
severely  taxed  as  a  working  member  of  charitable  associations,  espe- 
cially in  the  hour  of  public  calamity. 

In  the  departments  of  literature  and  seience,  there  was  no  man 
in  this  country  who  manifested  a  more  zealous  interest,  or  was  better 
qualified  to  bear  a  leading  part,  examples  of  which  may  be  pointed 
Out,  in  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  (of  which  1^  was  at  one 
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time  preddent),  imd  the  Quebec  Library  Asaociation.  The  xmnge  o^ 
his  acquirements  was  unusually  varied  and  extensive ;  the  stores  of 
his  memory  were  really  prodigious ;  and  his  habits,  notwithstanding 
the  vast  variety  of  calls  upon  his  time,  were  perseveringly  studious, 
— all  opportunities  being  turned  to  account.  He  was  curious  in 
books,  and,  besides  his  acquaintance  with  classic  literature,  was 
familiar  with  the  principal  modem  languages  of  Europe.  He  tra- 
velled at  one  time  in  some  of  the  principal  countries  of  that  con- 
tinent;'and  although  his  opportunities  in  this  way  were  not  very 
extended,  his  mind  had  treasured  up,  with  great  accuracy,  what- 
ever he  saw  of  celebrity  or  interest. 

A  most  honorable  tribute,  conceived  in  the  highest  terms  of 
eulogy,  was  paid  to  his  ability,  integrity  and  capacity  for  business, 
as  a  public  servant,  in  the  report  of  the  royal  commissioners  sent 
out  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  Canada,  in  1835.'*' 

In  private  life  he  was  a  person  of.  ready  conversational  powers 
and  great  friendliness  of  spirit — ^warmer,  sometimes,  on  behalf  of 
his  friends  than  he  would  have  been  for  himself — ^yet  of  a  remark- 
able firmness  and  solidity  of  character.  He  was  of  a  social  turn, 
and  maintained  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  persons  at  home 
and  in  the  United  States  of  America,  as  well  as  in  the  colonies — 
but  his  earthly  affections  were  centred  in  the  domestic  circle,  and, 
with  all  the  demands  upon  his  time,  which  have  been  here  enu- 
merated, he  found  means  to  devote  a  portion  of  it  to  certab 
branches  of  the  education  of  his  own  children. 

Such  was  Mr.  Cochran — ^but  with  whatever  qualities  to  commend 
him  to  the  esteem  or  even  the  admiration  of  men,  he  knew  how  to 
estimate  himself  before  his  God  :  and  went  out  of  the  world,  in  all 
the  self-possession  and  collectedness  by  which  he  was  rarely 
deserted,  with  the  deep  conviction  in  his  soul  and  the  distinct 
avowal  upon  his  lips,  that  his  only  hope  of  mercy  was  in  Him  who 
died  for  sinners.  It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  July,  1849, 
after  having  gone  to  bed  as  usual  and  passed  a  comfortable  night, 
that  he  became  sensible  of  an  indisposition  which  prompted  him  to 
write  a  note,  about  half-past  seven,  from  his  summer  cottage,  to 
his  medical  adviser  in  town.  The  attack  soon  declared  itself  in  the 
unequivocal  symptoms  of  Asiatic  cholera,  although  not  in  their  more 
violent  form ;  and  before  three,  p.m.,  of  the  same  day  his  earthly 
history  was  brought  to  a  close.  It  is  history  which  affords  an 
example,  among  others,  that  those  who  have  best  served  the  govern^ 


*  It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  an  anecdote  in  Mr.  Cochran's  life  seryinf^ 
to  illustrate  the  absence  of  fatte  and  stiffness  which  are  known  to  characterise 
the  Dnke  of  Wellington.  Mr.  Cochran  being  upon  one  occasion  in  London,  was 
sent  for  by  the  dnke,  who  wanted  aome  information  eonneoted  with  the  military 
defence  of  the  Canadian  frontier,  but  being  indisposed,  he  requested,  that  his  ffraoe 
would  excuse  him  for  that  day.  The  duke  immediately  proposed  to  come  nim- 
self  to  the  lodgings  of  Mr.  Cochran.  This  howeTer  the  latter  would  not  permity 
bnt  made  the  exertion  to  wait  npoo  the  d«ke. 
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nient  and  the  pnblio  in  this  oonntryy  have  not  always  been  the  best 
requited.  Mr.  Cochran,  in  all  hnmim  probability,  wonld  have  been 
&  hr  more  proeperone  man  at  the  time  of  hiB  death,  if  he  had 
simply  followed  his  profesidon;  and  bad  never  served  government 
at  all 


Right  Hon.  LORD  SYDENHAM,  K.G.C.M. 

This  great  man,  to  whom  we  undoubtedly  owe  the  existing 
union  of  Canada,  was  bom  at  Wimbledon,  in  1793,  and  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Mr.  J.  Poulett  Thompson,  of  Rochampton  and 
Austin-friars,  and  brother  of  George  Poulett  Scrope,  Esquire, 
late  M.P.,  for  Stroud,  who  on  his  marriage  in  1821  assumed 
the  arms  and  name  of  Sorope  by  sign  manual.  When  about 
twenty,  he  became  resident  in  St.  Petersbure  as  the  correspondent 
of  his  Other's  firm ;  and  until  his  accession  to  public  office  in 
1880,  he  continued  to  be  connected  with  the  mercantile  business. 
He  represented  Dover  in  the  House  of  Commons  from  1826  until 
1830,  when,  being  returned  both  for  that  borough  and  Manches- 
ter, he  took  his  seat  in  Parliament  as  member  for  the  latter  influen- 
tial manufacturing  town.  A  reputation  for  commercial  knowledge, 
a  readiness  of  debating  powers,  and  a  zealous  devotion  to  his  party, 
recommended  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson  to  Earl  Ore/s  notice,  and 
when,  in  November,  1880,  that  statesman  was  called  on  to  form 
the  reform  administration,  he  was  appointed  vice-president  of  the 
board  of  trade  and  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  was  sworn  in  a  privy 
councillor  on  the  23rd  of  November.  In  July,  1834,  he  became 
president  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  resigned  with  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's administration  in  November  following.  In  April,  1835, 
he  resumed  that  office,  in  which  he  continued  until  he  was  selected 
to  succeed  the  late  Earl  of  Durham  as  governor-general  of  Canada. 

As  a  cabinet  minister,  Mr.  Thompson's  principal  efforts  were 
directed  to  simplify  and  amend  the  customs  laws.  He  attempted 
to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty  with  France ;  but  when  he  fondl  v 
anticipated  that  his  agents  had  achieved  the  task,  he  found  that  all 
his  efforts  had  been  thrown  away,  and  that  the  French  government 
repudiated  the  concessions  of  tibeir  employes.  Mr.  Thompson  was 
deeply  mortified  at  this  result,  and  pertinaciously  refused  to  resume 
the  negotiations  unless  the  French  ministers  would  define  an  out- 
line of  details  by  which  they  would  be  bound;  this  they  refused  to 
do.     ^r.  Labouoheie  (now  Lord  TaQnton),  his  successor  at  the 
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board,  did  resume  these  negotiatioDS  wiihoot  siioh  pveHmiauj 
stipulations. 

On  Lord  Seaton's  recall  from  Canada,  Mr.  Thompson  was  appointed 
to  the  supreme  goyemment  of  British  North  AmMoa.  He  ar- 
rived at  Qaebec  on  the  16th  October,  1839.  On  the  19th  he  as- 
samed  the  reins  of  goyernment ;  and  soon  afterwards  visited  Mon- 
treal and  other  parts  of  the  eonntiy,  holding  sessions  of  the  then 
existing  legislatures  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  On  the  10th  of 
August,  1840,  her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  elevate  the  governor- 
general  to  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  the  title  of 
Baron  Sydenham,  of  Toronto,  as  a  mark  of  approbation  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  oonduoted  the  important  government  entrust- 
ed to  his  care.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1841,  his  lordship,  while 
still  in  delicate  health,  left  Montreal  for  Kingston,  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  the  first  session  of  the  united  legislature  of  Canada, 
but  which,  from  the  alarming  character  hu  indisposition  had 
assumed,  he  was  only  destined  to  close  by  deputation. 

Lord  Sydenham  had  slowly  conquered  the  distrust  of  the  Can»- 
dians,  ana  under  his  administration  prosperity  gradually  re-dawned 
on  our  noble  province.  The  union  of  the  two  provinces  was 
skilfiilly  commenced  by  him — an  attempt  was  made  to  develop 
their  great  resources  by  completing  the  public  works  indispensable 
to  their  prosperity ;  and  the  name  of  Lord  Sydenham  will  be  pre- 
served in  connection  with  Canada  for  time  immemorial. 

He  was  appointrd  a  knight  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  the 
Bath  on  the  19th  of  August,  1841. 

His  excellency,  whilst  riding  near  Kingston,  on  the  &th  Sep- 
tember, 18  41,  met  with  a  fatal  accident  by  uie  falling  of  his  horse. 
His  right  leg  was  broken,  and  at  the  same  time  a  deep  and  painful 
wound  was  inflicted  just  above  the  knee.  For  about  a  week  after, 
he  appeared  to  be  going  on  tolerably  well  On  the  13th,  however, 
spasms  came  on,  first  in  the  leg,  and  afterwards  in  the  stomaeh  and 
throat.  The  prorogation  of  Parliament  had  at  first  been  fixed  for 
the  15th  September,  and  snbsequentlv,  at  the  request  of  the  Assem- 
bly, postponed  till  the  17th ;  and  during  the  i6th  the  governor- 
general  was  employed  in  giving  his  decision  on  the  several  bilk 
which  had  been  passed,  and  in  'revising  the  draft  of  the  speech, 
which,  at  his  desire,  had  been  prepared  for  him.  On  the  morning 
of  the  17th,  his  illness  increa^  so  much  that  he  was  obliged  to 
put  off  the  prorogation,  and  after  consultation  with  his  medical 
advisers,  he  determined  to  prorogue  the  Parliament  by  deputation. 
General  Clitherow,  being  the  senior  military  offixser  at  Kingston, 
was  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  prorogued  the  Parliament  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th,  at  twelve  o'clock,  giving,  at  the  same  time, 
the  royal  assent  or  reservation  to  the  bills  which  had  all  previously 
received  Lord  Sydenham's  decision,  and  almost  all  of  them  his 
signature.    On  the  night  of  the  17th  the  symptoms  were  fearfully 
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aggTftVBted,  and  even  those  wbo  had  before  liopecl  moflt,  were  forced 
to  oonibss  that  hope  was  now  vain.  He  was  perfeotly  conscioos  of  ' 
his  own  state,  ana  about  two  o'clock  on  the  18th,  he,  together  with 
all  his  establishment,  received  the  sacrament.  He  then  dictated 
to  Mr.  Bowling  his  will.  To  all  his  establishment  he  left  some 
token  <^  his  regard;  He  desired  to  be  remembered  to  Lord  John 
(now  Earl)  Rnssell,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  a  memorial  of  his 
frendship,  and  when  that  part  of  his  will  was  read  over  to  him, 
he  exerted  himself  to  say,  with  emphasis,  though  interrupted  by 
violent  spasms  in  the  throat,  '^  Bowling,  Lord  John  is  the  noblest 
man  ie  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  know."  He  then  took 
leave  of  all  individually,  saying  something  kind  to  each.  To  Mr. 
Murdoeh,  his  civil  secretary,  he  expressed  a  wish  that  he  should 
write  the  history  of  his  administration  in  Canada.  He  repeatedly 
mentioned  his  continued  interest  in  our  country,  and  his  satisfac- 
IkfD  that  the  ArKament  was  prorogued,  the  great  constitutional  mea- 
sures he  had  devised  and  proposed  to  Parliament  passed  into  law, 
and  the  purposes  of  his  mission  accomplished.  To  his  private 
secretary,  Mr.  Ghrey,  late  member  of  Parliament  for  Tynemouth,he 
said,  ^'Good  bye,  Grey;  you  will  defend  my  memory.  Mind, 
Grey,  you  will  defend  my  memory  I"  He  then  spoke  kindly  to 
Major  Campbell  and  Mr.  Baring,  adding  (motioning  with  his 
hand  to  all),  '<  Now  leave  me  alone  with  Adamson  (his  chaplain, 
and  the  chaplain  and  librarian  of  the  Legislative  Council)  to  die.'^ 

The  rest  of  that  day  and  the  whole  night  were  spent  by  him  in 
prayer  and  conversation  with  Br.  Adamson.  Buring  this  period  he 
saSned  very  much,  but  it  was  not  until  seven  o'clock  on  Sunday 
morning  that  he  breathed  his  kst.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
tiie  severity  of  the  two  winters  he  passed  in  this  country,  acting 
•a  a  constitution  not  strong,  alone  rendered  him  unequal  to  bear 
the  etfect  of  an  injury  not  otherwise  of  a  fatal  character. 

In  compliance  with  his  own  request,  his  remains  found  a  fit  rest- 
ing pkce  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  (Kingston),  which 
cfwed  to  him  its  selection  as  the  capital  of  United  Canada.  His 
faneral  took  place  at  Kingston,  on  the  23rd  September.  The 
ooeasion  was  observed  as  a  day  of  mourning,  the  shops  were  closed, 
business  suspended,  and  the  greatest  respect  paid  to  the  memory 
of  the  departed  and  great  hearted  nobleman.  Immediately  after 
tiie  funeral,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Richard  Jackson  was  sworn  in 
as  administrator  of  the  government. 

Lord  Sydenham  died  unmarried,  and  his  peerage  expired  with 
him. 

We  make  the  following  extract  from  the  life  of  this  distinguished 
nobleman,  edited  by  his  brother  (C.  Poulett  Scrope,  Esquire^ 
M.  P.)  and  published  in  London  in  1848 : — 

<<  Lord  Sydenham  died  at  the  age  of  forty-two  3  an  age  at  which 
the  public  career  of  many  statesmen  is  only  commencing,  of  few 
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18  more  than  half  aooompliflhed.  Had  hk  life  been  prolongadi 
and  a  stronger  constitution  permitted  him  to  continue  to  devote  his 
talents  and  experience  to  public  busineasi  few  living  men,  perhaps^ 
would  at  thb  time  have  commanded  a  larger  share  of  the  confi- 
dence of  the  community,  or  possessed,  whether  in  or  out  of  office, 
a  greater  influence  over  Uie  course  of  afEairs,  by  which  the  national 
welfare  is  determined. 

«  No  man,  we  often  hear,  is  long  missed ;  his  phoe  is  quickly 
filled,  and  the  world  goes  on  as  before,  or  as  it  would  have  done  had 
he  not  left  it.  In  the  case  of  Lord  Sydenham,  he  had,  in  fiMst^ 
for  the  two  years  previous  to  his  decease,  been  withdrawn  from, 
the  immediate  focus  of  British  politics ;  and,  though  the  report 
of  his  brilliant  administration  in  Canada  excifced  much  warm  ad- 
miration among  his  friends  in  this  country,  and  extorted  praise  and 
respect  even  from  his  political  opponents,  still  a  public  man,  who 
is  lost  sight  of  for  two  whole  years  in  the  centre  cf  the  poUtioal 
arena,  runs  much  chance  of  being  forgotten  altogether. 

<<  Had  he,  however,  been  permit^  to  return  from  Canada, 
Lord  Sydenham's  own  energies  and  persevering  anxiety  to  for^ 
ward  the  march  of  improvement  must,  under  any  circumstances, 
have  secured  to  him  a  high  position  in  public  estimation.  And 
the  tendency  of  events,  since  the  period  of  his  quitting  Sngknd, 
has  been  precisely  of  a  nature  to  render  his  peculiar  qualifications 
of  more  than  ordinary  value  and  importance  in  the  conduct  of 
public  afifairs.  From  the  epoch  of  the  decease  of  Mr.  Huskisson, 
he  had  been  generally  looked  up  to  as  the  leading  advocate  of  the 
doctrine  currently  known  as  that  of  free  trade ;  and  of  the  impor- 
tant, and  till  of  lato  disputed  principle,  that  the  industry  of  a 
country  thrives  best  when  left  to  its^  own  devioes,  unintorfered 
with  by  legislative  and  fiscal  shackles,  imposed  for  the  pretended 
object  of  encouraging  and  protecting  it.  He  had  gene  fcrther 
than  Mr.  Huskisson  himself  had  ventured  in  laying  down  this 
great  principle,  and  in  recommending  it  for  adoption,  as  a  state 
maxim.  He  had  never  wavered  for  an  instant  in  the  expressioii 
of  his  opinion  in  its  &vor,  nor  in  a  fearless  determination  to  act 
up  to  it,  so  far  as  a  just  regard  to  circumstances  would  permit ;  and 
he  had,  in  fact,  vigorously  and  indefatigably  striven  to  carry  it  out 
into  practice  during  nine  years  of  official  power.  He  endured, 
without  flinching,  the  savage  storm  of  ridicule,  calumny,  and  miA- 
representation,  which  from  the  countless  org«ttis  of  the  variom 
monopolies  was  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  poured  forth  upon  him, 
as  previously  upon  Huskisson,  for  daring  to  make  war  against  their 
darling  system  of  (miscalled)  protection ;  and  this  at  a  time,  when 
those,  who  now  claim  the  credit  of  having  always  supported  the 
principle  of  commercial  freedom,  either  opposed  him,  or  at  the 
best  stood  coldly  and  silently  aloof,  and  lext  him  to  bear  the  full 
weight  of  the  odium  then  attaching  to  its  advocacy.    And  now 
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oveniB,  which  his  sagaeity  long  since  foresaw  and  predicted  as 
inevitable,  had  brought  about  a  crisis  in  the  commercial  and  econo- 
mical histoiy  of  the  country,  in  which  the  ftiU  application  of 
this  principle  could  brook  no  longer  delay,  if  the  nation  was  to 
retain  its  pre-endnenoe  in  wealth  and  power,  and  be  preserved 
from  impending  ruin, — a  crisis  in  which  the  leaders  of  the  very 
party  that  had  for  years  past  thwarted  and  calumniated  the  efibrts 
both  of  Mr.  Huskisson  and  Lord  Sydenham  to  liberate  trade  from 
the  restrictions  of  the  '  protective'  system,  were  forced  to  come 
forward  and  admit  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine  they  had  so  long 
allowed  their  followers  to  revile  unchecked,  and  the  necessity  of 
fiff  more  largely  acting  upon  it  than  they  had  permitted  their  po- 
litical <^)ponents,  when  in  power,  even  to  propose  with  any  chance 


^'  As  this  crisis  approached,  and  before  Lord  Sydenham's  death, 
many  who  saw  with  dread  the  blackening  of  the  horizon,  and 
heard  the  threatenings  of  the  coming  storm,  looked  with  anxiety 
for  the  expected  return  of  one  whose  experience  and  judgment 
was,  in  their  opioion,  well  fitted  to  cope  with  its  emergencies,  and 
exert,  even  out  of  office,  a  salutary  influence  in  the  national  couur 
oils  on  its  occurrence.  And  their  remt  was  proportionately 
severe,  when  this  hope  was  destroyed  by  his  premature  and  melan- 
dioly  dissolution. 

''  Nor,  whatever  sincere  respect  we  may  entertain  for  the  abili- 
ties of  those  who  now  hold  the  foremost  rank  in  that  noble  con- 
test into  which  he,  with  them,  would  have  so  warmly  entered,  as  into 
his  natural  element,  had  his  life  been  spared,  can  it  be  gainsayed 
that  no  one  individual  among  his  survivors  united  so  many  of  the 
peculiar  qualities,  which  he  possessed  for  successful  service  in  this 
particular  cause.  His  comprehensive  and  liberal  views  of  com- 
mercial policy  were  founded,  not  upon  the  book-learned  theory, 
caught  up  from  the  suggestions  of  pamphleteering  economists,  but 
upon  extensive  practical  acquaintance  with  commerce,  and  an  ex- 
perience gained  in  the  superintendence  through  many  years  of  the 
whole  range  of  the  commercial  interests  of  this  mighty  empire : 
with  this,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  finance — ^habits  ot  order 
and  business — indefiitigable  application — ^the  confidence  of  prac- 
tical men,  built  upon  a  long  intercourse,  and,  moreover,  the  tact, 
judgment,  and  prudence  taught  to  a  mind  of  great  natural  sagacity 
by  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  parliamentary  tactics 
and  ministerial  responsibility. 

''  Possessing  the  acknowledged  qualifications,  had  Lord  Syden- 
ham returned  to  England  with  the  additional  reputation  acquired 
by  his  brilliantly  successful  administration  of  Canadian  afiairs, 
where  beinff  isolated  from  all  others,  his  individual  abilities  had 
been  brought  out  the  more  conspicuously,  it  cannot  be  questioned 
tiuit  he  would  have  commanded  a  high  position  in  public  opinion, 
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«nd  must  haye  taken  a  very  promineBt  and  vidnable  riiate  ia  the 
diseuBsions  that  have  been,  and  are  yet  going  en,  upon  the  abeorib- 
ing  qneBtions  of  the  day  relative  to  eommeroial  le^slaition. 

<<  These  speculations  are  perhaps  useless  at  present ;  but  not  so, 
it  may  be  hoped,  this  attempt  to  record  and  present  to  the  pnMio 
a  review  of  the  acts  and  opinions  of  one  who  did  so  mnoh  while 
living  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  country  by  giving  freecbm 
to  its  industry  ;  and  whose  anthority  may  yet  have  some  inflaenee 
in  gniding  the  current  of  public  opinion,  now  setting  so  strongly, 
and,  as  it  would  appear,  irresistibly,  in  the  direction,  which,  for  so 
many  years,  he  hiboured  to  give  it. 

"  Nor,  it  is  hoped,  will  the  portion  of  this  memoir  which  re- 
lates to  his  Canadian  administration,  be  devoid  of  a  similar  value. 
It  may  serve  to  teach  a  lesson  of  great  practical  value  with  res- 
pect to  the  treatment  of  colonial  dependencies.  The  time  is  gone 
by  when  the  important  task  of  representing  in  them  the  sovereign 
authority  can  be  safely  entrusted  to  unskilful  or  inexperienced 
hands.  The  peace  of  the  empire,  the  progress  and  future  desti- 
nies of  great  nations,  can  no  longer  be  jeopardised  in  tfai^  man- 
ner. It  requires  a  mind  of  no  ordinary  vigor  and  capacity  to 
encounter  successfully  the  ever-varying  difiicultieB  of  such  an 
office ; — above  all,  where  the  colony  possesses  an  independent  legis- 
lature, and  perhaps  no  lengthened  experience  in  Uie  exercise  of 
such  an  institution.  By  executive  mismanagement  a  colony  may 
be  very  easily  ruined  and  lost,  or  the  parent  state  weakened  and 
distressed  by  its  forcible  retention.  A  mere  glance  at  the  history 
of  Oanada,  during  the  last  few  years,  will  amply  demonstrate  to 
the  most  casual  observer  that  such  a  colony  is  only  to  be  preserved 
and  rendered  a  real  source  of  strength,  power,  and  wealth  to  the 
mother  country,  through  the  rapid  development  of  liieir  common 
resources  by  a  cordial  union,  when  the  sovereign  power  witlrin  it 
is  delegated  to  some  statesman,  who,  like  Lord  Sydenham,  can 
temper  conciliation  with  firmness,  mildness  with  decision, — ^who, 
without  trenching  on  the  freedom  of  representative  instttutaons, 
knows  how  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  imperial  autluHrity, 
and  whose  personal  influence,  prudent  skill,  and  praetioai  know- 
ledge of  mankind  may  enable  him  so  to  work  upon  the  discordant 
materials  he  has  to  deal  with,  as  to  obviate  those  shocks  and  col- 
lisions to  which  new  and  popular  institutions  are  ever  liable;  and 
which,  at  a  distance  from  the  central  supreme  authority,  are  more 
than  ordinarily  hazardous. 

''  Such  a  governor  as  Lord  Sydenham,  is  indeed  not  to  be 
always  obtained.  Perhaps  one  so  happily  fitted  for  the  ta^  will 
never  be  again  seen.  But  he  afforded  a  high  standard  towards 
which  to  approximate  in  our  estimate  of  the  qualifications  required 
for  such  an  office. 

*^  Oanada  has,  certainly,  no  less  reason  tkan  Bngland  to  depkMe 
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hif  IflBs;  fiiiice,  even  dioiigh  absent  from  her,  lie  might  hsve 
beea  relied  oo  to  watoh  over  her  destinies,  with  which  so  much  of 
his  own  futare  £une  is  embarked^  and  advocate  her  cause  on  every 
o^ortnnity  in  the  imperial  councils.  But  it  may  be  reasonably 
helped  that  the  great  institutions  and  large  schemes  of  public 
eooDomv^  which  were  founded  by  him,  will  survive  the  embarass- 
TOHite  that  mismanagement  or  party  dissensions  may  have  for  a 
time  occasioned ;  and  that  this  province,  of  which  the  natural  re- 
flonroes  are  so  vast,  may  long  continue  incorporated  with  the 
gloEioas  empire  of  Britain,  growing  in  wealth,  power,  and  pros- 
perity into  the  mighty  and  ultimately  independent  nation  which 
it  is,  no  doubt^  destined  hereafter  to  become.  For  this  prospect 
hoth  countries  will,  it  is  confidently  anticipated,  ever  consider 
themselves  in  a  large  degree  indebted  to  the  wise  resolves  and 
vigorous  action  of  Lord  Sydenham's  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  Canada  in  the  years  1839, 1840  and  1841. 

^^  The  public  character  of  Lord  Sydenham  has  been  anticipated  in 
the  narrative  of  his  public  career.  Little  remains  to  be  said  but 
what  would  be  mere  repetition.  His  mind  was  of  a  class  peculiarly 
fitted  to  deal  with  the  necessities  of  the  bustling  and  practioiu 
period  in  which  he  lived  ^  and  that  was  the  secret  of  his  early  and 
r^id  success  in  the  arena  of  politics.  His  was  not,  however,  a 
parliamentary  reputation  of  the  usual  stamp,  acquired  by  oratori- 
cal display,  or  gkdiatorical  powers  of  debate.  He  seldom  attempted 
any  flights  of  eloquence,  though  in  some  of  his  earlier  speecnes, 
there  are  passages  which  cannot  be  read,  and  certainly  were  not 
heard,  |Without  creating  strong  emotion.  His  voice,  however,  in 
speaking  was  not  well  modulated,  and  this  is  well  known  to  be 
eaeentiaJ  to  suocessAil  oratory.  The  subjects  to  which  he  ezdu- 
siveiy  confined  himself,  in  addressing  the  House  of  Commons, 
were,  moreover,  necessarily  dry  and  unentertaining,  full  of  details 
of  fiieto  and  figures,  usually  of  the  most  uninteresting  character  to 
such  an  assembly  as  the  House  of  Commons.  On  the  exciting 
party  question  of  the  day  he  rarely  opened  his  mouth  ;  and  hence 
ais  services  to  his  party  were  liable  to  be  under  valued  b^  those 
who  look  rather  to  the  debates  is  the  house,  than  to  the  pnnciples 
on  whieh  the  govemn^ent  is  carried  on,  or  the  mode  in  which  it 
conducts  the  affiiirs  of  the  country.  In  &ct,  he  ever  disliked 
and  avoided  speaking,  unless  when  the  commercial  or  financial 
iatefeats  of  the  country,  to  which  he  devoted  himself,  reauired  the 
exposure  of  some  abuse,  or  the  su^estion  of  some  legislative  im- 
provement, or  when  the  business  of  his  office,  rendered  defence  or 
explanation  necessary. 

'<  His  fame  must  rest,  as  has  h&en  noticed  in  an  earlier  part  of 
this  memoir,  not  so  much  on  what  he  did  or  said  in  parliament,  as 
on  what  he  did  and  proposed  to  do  out  of  it, — on  ^his  consistent, 
and  to  a  great  d^^cesuecessfttl  efforts,  to  expose  ihe  fallacy  of  the 
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miscalled  ^protectiTe  system/  and  gnuinallj  but  effeetiTeiy  to 
root  it  oat  of  the  statute-book,  and  thereby  to  free  the  oniyerBal 
industry  of  Britain  from  the  mischievous  shackles  imposed,  and 
yet  partially  maintained,  by  an  ignorant  and  mistaken  selfishneasi 
— to  allow  the  development  of  its  inherent  energies,  unincumber- 
ed by  the  officious  patronage  of  the  legislature  to  permit  it  to 
make  (as  under  such  circumstances  it  is  sure  to  do^  that  vigorous, 
rapid,  and  healthy  progress,  which  must  secure  to  all  engaged  in  it  a 
continually  increasing  remuneration,  and  to  the  nation  at  large  a  oor- 
responding  increase  of  her  power,  her  strength,  and  her  prosperity. 
^'  His  Canadian  administration  may  be  looked  on  as  a  brief 
though  brilliant  episode  in  his  public  life,  which,  while  it  confirm* 
ed  the  high  opinion  ever  entertained  of  him  by  his  iriends,  con- 
vinced those  who  had  under-estimated  his  powers  before  of  their 
extent  and  variety,— convinced  every  one  that  in  all  the  great 

aualifications  of  intellect,  temper,  habits,  and  acquired  information 
bat  constitute  a  statesman,  few  have  been  so  rarely  gifted  as  the 
lamented  subject  of  this  memoir. 

''In  private  life,  Lord  Sydenham  was  universally  loved  and 
esteemed.  His  amiable  disposition  and  pleasing  manner  excited 
the  warmest  attachment  among  those  who  were  admitted  to  his 
intimacy ;  and  in  every  circumstance  that  affected  their  happiness, 
he  always  appeared  to  feel  the  liveliest  personal  interest.  In  the 
midst  of  his  uncasing  occupations,  he  never  ftiled  to  find  time  for 
any  work  of  kindness  or  charity  that  offered  itself,  and  even  ibr 
the  attentions  required  by  the  forms  of  society.  His  assistance  was 
always  prompt  and  eagerly  afforded,  whenever  he  could  oblige  a 
friend,  or  confer  a  favor  on  a  meritorious  object.  His  integrity 
and  sense  of  honor  were  of  the  loftiest  character,  and  his  disin- 
terestedness carried  to  an  excess. 

''The  remuneration,  indeed,  for  his  arduous  public  services  in 
office,  with  which  he  was  contented,  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  any 
other  official  of  equal  station,  and  much  below  (be  it  said  in 
passing)  what  a  just  and  wise  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the 
post  would  assign  to  it.  But  never  having  married,  his  wants 
were  moderate,  and  his  private  fortune  more  than  compensated  the 
exieuity  of  his  official  salary.  That  he  remained  single  may, 
perhaps,  be  partly  attributed  to  an  early  disappointment;  but, 
chiefly  to  his  incessant  occupations  and  failing  health. 

**  The  friendships  he  formed  with  individuids  of  either  sex  were 
both  strong  and  lasting.  Indeed,  few  men  were  more  fitted  by 
nature  to  captivate  and  enchain  affection.  His  person  and  counte- 
nance were  singularly  prepossessing ;  his  manner  full  of  charm  and 
refinement,  and  his  address  frank,  manly,  and  courteous ;  his  dispo- 
sition  obliging ;  his  regards  to  the  feelings  of  others,  exquisite. 
His  mind  was  amply  stored  with  varied  information,  acquired  ftom 
books,  from  frequent  foreign  travel,  from  an  aoquaintanoe  widi  the 
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leading  characters  of  tiie  day,  and  a  special  intimacy  with  the 
sabjectB  of  paramount  interest  in  these  bustling  times.  His  re- 
markable aptitude  for  foreign  languages  made  hb  conversation  as 
pleasing,  and  his  society  as  much  sought  after  by  foreigners  as  by 
his  countrymen.  Few  men  were  more  generally  popular  in  the 
circle  in  which  he  moved^  and  this  was  ever  the  highest  and  most 
intellectiial  of  whatever  place  he  inhabited.  He  was  a  sincere 
Christian,  and  the  account  given  of  his  last  hours,  by  the  reverend 
gentleman  who  fulfilled  the  last  painful  duties  towards  iiim,  as  his 
chaplain,  is  at  once  affecting  and  consolatory  to  his  intimate  friends 
and  connections,  among  whom  his  loss  created  a  void  which  can 
never  be  supplied. 

*^  It  is  not,  however,  in  his  private  capacity,  but  rather  as  a 
public  benefactor,  that  it  has  been  the  object  of  this  memoir  to 
record  him,  and,  it  may  safely  be  concluded,  by  the  expression  of 
an  opinion,  that  the  annals  of  no  country  can  produce  an  instance 
of  one,  who,  in  a  spirit  of  truer  patriotism,  during  the  brief  period 
permitted  to  his  earthly  career,  more  nobly,  ardently,  devotedly 
pursued,  in  defiance  of  ridicule,  obloquy,  and  the  most  odious  mis- 
representation, through  good  repute  and  through  bad,  and  at  the 
sacrifice  of  his  own  ease,  health,  and  even  life  itself,  the  one  great  ob- 
ject which  was  ever  uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  to  the  last  moment 
of  his  existence,  namely :  the  increase  of  the  happiness  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  by  all  such  means  as  are  within  the  reach  of  those  gifted 
statesman  who  wield  the  supreme  power  of  Imperial  Britain. 

"  None  knew  better  than  he  the  amount  of  that  power, — the 
infln^ice  which  Great  Britain,  at  the  head  of  the  advancing  ener- 
gies of  the  civilised  world,  exercises  over  the  destinies  of  mankind. 
And  the  task  which  he  laid  down  for  himself,  on  arriving  at  man- 
hood, and  assiduously  labored  through  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
accomplish,  was,  in  truth,  the  highest,  the  noblest,  the  most 
god-like,  which  is  given  to  man  upon  earth  to  undertake.  Time 
and  power  were  not  afforded  him  to  give  full  effect  to  his  exertions, 
or  bring  them  ta  maturity.  Nevertheless,  those,  who  hereafter 
review  the  events  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  will,  it  is  believed,  see 
reason  to  assign  to  their  impulse  no  inconsiderable  share  of  the 
beneficial  progress  which  is  now  generally  making  towards  a  right 
understanding,  and  a  practical  exemplification  in  this  country, 
(followed  as  she  is  sure  to  be  at  a  distance  by  other  states)  of  the 
great  problem  how  human  institutions  can  best  secure,  and  least 
interfere  with,  the  spontaneous  development  of  man's  ingenuity 
and  industry,  in  the  production  and  just  distribution  of  all  the 
material  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  existence,  which  a  gracious 
Providence  has  abundantly  placed  within  his  reach. 

'^  This,  and  the  impress  of  his  influence  on  the  future  history  of 
our  North  American  colonies,  will  form  Lord  Sydenham's  most 
enduring  and  appropriate  monument." 
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Hon.  AUSTIN  CUVILLIEB 

For  many  years  oconpied  a  oonspiouons  poeition  amongst  oar 
public  men.  in  1815  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  as  member 
for  the  cotinty  of  Huntingdon :  there  his  eminent  financial  abilities 
displayed  themselves,  and  he  became  one  of  the  leading  members 
on  all  matters  relating  to  the  finances  of  the  country.  In  the  difil- 
culties  between  the  House  of  Assembly  and  the  oligarchy  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  goyernor-general,  administered  the  affiiirs 
of  the  country,  he  was  found  at  ul  times  arrayed  in  the  ranks  of 
the  advocates  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  privil^^es  of 
their  representatives.  In  1828  he  was  delegated,  along  with  the 
Hon.  D.  B.  Vigor  and  the  late  Hon.  John  Neilson,  to  lay  before 
the  Imperial  Parliament  the  petition  of  87,000  inhabitants  of  Lower 
Canada,  complaining  of  the  privation  of  their  political  rights  to 
which  they  were  subjected.  He  was  examined  before  the  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  answers  evinced  a 
high  degree  of  ability,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  defects  of 
the  then  system.  The  report  of  the  committee,  it  is  well  known, 
admitted  the  well-founded  nature  of  the  complaints  of  the  people  of 
Canada,  and  promised  reparation  of  the  abuses. 

Mr.  Cuvillier  continued  to  sit  as  a  member  for  Huntingdon  until 
1834  3  when  he  lost  his  seat  in  consequence  of  his  differing  in  opin- 
ion with  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Assembly  on  the  celebrated 
<<  92  resolutions." 

At  the  first  elections  of  members  of  Parliament  for  united  Can- 
ada in  1841,  Mr.  Cuvillier  was  again  returned  for  Huntingdon,  and 
he  had  the  high  honor  of  being  elected  speaker  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  This  office  he  fill^  with  great  dignity  and  impartiality 
during  the  first  Parliament. 

In  the  second  Parliament  after  the  union  Mr.  Cuvillier  was  not  re- 
elected, in  consequence  of  his  being  considered  not  to  concur  in  the 
view  taken  by  the  Lafontaine-Baldwin  administration  in  the  rup- 
ture with  Lord  Metcalfe,  which  led  to  their  resignation.  Since 
that  time  he  took  no  part  in  public  afiiEurs. 

As  a  merchant,  Mr.  Cuvillier  conducted  the  most  extensive  com- 
mercial establishment,  we  believe,  in  Canada.  His  business  talent 
was  certainly  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  of  his  rivals  or  contempo- 
raries. 

Altogether,  whether  as  a  public  man,  or  as  a  merchant,  Mr. 
Cuvillier  evinced  talent  very  rarely  to  be  met  wiih.  He  was  one 
of  those  instances  which  may,  with  propriety,  be  adduced  in  refdta- 
tion  of  the  absurd  and  unfounded  prejudice  which  underrates 
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Canadian  talent  and  enterprise.    In  wliatever  country  Mr.  Oavillier 
might  have  been  bom — or  in  whatever  sphere  he  might  have 
moved — ^his  talents  would  have  been  appreciated,  and  he  could 
scaroely  have  fidled  to  rise  to  eminence. 
He  died  at  Montreal  on  the  18ih  of  July,  1849. 


JOHN  WAUDBY,  Esq., 

A  Canadian  journalist.  Mr.  Waudby  was  a  native  of  England, 
though  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Canhda,  during 
a  portion  of  which  time  he  was  connected  with  the  newspaper  press 
of  this  country.  He  was  editor  of  the  Kingston  Eerald,  when  that 
journal  was  under  the  proprietorship  of  Mrs.  Thompson,  from  whom 
subsequently  he  purchased  the  proprietorship.  He  was  also  selected 
by  Lord  Sydenham,  when  governor-general  of  the  province,  to 
edit  a  newspaper  at  Toronto,  with  a  view  to  forward  his  lordship's 
views  respecting  the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  But 
sometime  previous  to  his  death  (which  occurred  in  August,  1861,) 
vacated  the  editorial  chair  for  the  responsible  office  of  clerk  of  the 
peace  for  the  united  counties  of  Frontenac,  Lennox,  and  Adding- 
ton.  Mr.  Waudbv  not  only  possessed  literary  talent,  but  was  also 
a  mechanician  and  inventor.  In  his  lifetime  he  laid  claim  to  the 
invention  of  "  angle-sided  mail-clad  ships  and  floating  batteries/' 


Hon.  Mb.  JUSTICE  SULLIVAN. 

This  was  truly  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen,  politioiana  and 
lawyers  that  Canada  could  reckon  among  her  indigenous  sons. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Sullivan  was  bom  in  Toronto,  but  we 
have  not  the  date  of  his  birth.  Let  it  suffice,  however,  to  record 
that  he  was  brought  up  and  educated,  that  he  lived  and  died  there, 
and  that  he  was  one  of  the  illustrious  men  whom  the  "  Queen  City '' 
has  produced  to  do  honor  to  her  name,  and  tQ  be  ft  credit  to  the 
coantry. 
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He  stndied  the  profession  of  the  law  under  his  nncle,  the  late  Dr. 
Baldwin,  father  of  the  Canadian  statesman  of  that  name.  Whilst 
engaged  in  his  legal  studies,  he  was  appointed  librarian  of  the 
House  of  Assembly,  fit)m  which  situation  ne  probably  derived  some 
advantages  from  access  to  the  books  at  a  time  when  public  librae 
ries  were  scarce  and  most  private  ones  meagre.  At  this  period  of 
his  life,  we  are  told  in  an  article  in  the  Leader  recording  his 
death,  that  he  was  noted  for  what  afterwards  was  more  conspicuous 
in  him,  brilliancy  of  wit,  sobriety  of  conduct,  and  severe  applica- 
tion. He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1824,  or  1825,  and,  not  think- 
ing himself  competent  as  yet  for  a  professional  life  in  town,  he 
removed  to  the  county  of  Middlesex,  where  he  for  a  time  practised 
until  his  services  were  called  into  requisition  in  various  cases  in 
Toronto,  first  as  counsel  for  Dr.  Morrison  before  the  House  of  As- 
sembly, in  the  contested  case  of  member  of  Parliament  for  York, 
between  that  gentleman  and  the  present  Chief-Justice  Robinson. 
He  also  appeared  in  the  celebrated  prosecution  case  of  Collins,  for 
libel,  and  after  the  trial  he  industnously  got  up  a  petition  to  the 
government  in  the  prisoner's  favor.  In  consequence  of  his  conduct 
in  the  latter  case,  a  re<|uisition  was  presented  to  him  from  the 
citizens  of  Toronto,  praying  him  to  reside  in  that  city, — a  prayer 
with  which  he  complied,  and  ever  afterwards  lived  amongst  them. 
This  was  in  1828,  and  not  until  1834,  we  believe,  did  he  enter  public 
life,  and  then  only  as  mayor  of  the  city.  The  advent  of  his  entre 
into  the  grand  arena,  however,  was  not  long  delayed.  On  the  resig- 
nation of  Sir  F.  B.  Head's  council,  he  accepted  a  vacant  seat.  Till 
then  he  had  never  had  one  in  either  branch  of  the  legislature, 
and  had  never  contested  a  constituency,  nor  did  he  now  look  out 
for  one,  although  there  is  no  doubt  he  could  have  been  easily  re- 
turned for  several  places.  He  preferred  the  higher  branch  of  the 
legislature,  and  accepted  a  seat  in  it  from  the  governor.  On  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Peter  Robinson,  Mr.  Sullivan  became  com- 
missioner of  crown  lands,  in  which  situation  it  was  his  misfortune 
to  have  thrown  on  him  the  responsibility  of  a  subortinate  defalca^ 
tion,  the  amount  of  which  he  made  good  out  of  his  own  pocket.  He 
subsequently  became  a  member  of  Sir  Greorce  Arthur's  govern- 
ment, which  position  he  held  during  the  troubles  of  1837,  and  took 
an  Active  and  judicious  part  in  suppressing  it,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  that  had  at  heart  the  good  name  of  their  country.  In  the 
government  of  Lord  Sydenham,  Mr  Sullivan  also  held  a  place.  The 
administration  of  that  great  nobleman  and  statesman  was  distinguished 
chiefly  by  the  union  of  the  provinces,  which  was  mainly  effected 
by  his  exertions.  This  was  the  dawn  of  responsible  government. 
During  the  government  of  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  Mr  Sullivan  was  also 
a  member  of  the  executive,  as  in  that  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  but 
resigned  with  his  liberal  colleagues  on  the  famous  antagonism  be- 
tween that  governor  and  his  ministry.    This  was  one  of  the  nraat 
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oritMiJ  eoniniictiireB  tliat  had  ever  arisen  in  Canada  between  two 
parttesy  and  two  great  party  cries,  constitutionalism  aod  reform.  In 
the  former  the  subject  of  this  notice  took  a  determined  stand,  and 
his  letters  under  the  signature  of  <-  Legion^^  did  good  serrice  to 
the  cause  which  he  espoused,  so  much  so,  that,  combined  with  his 
aetiveness  and  energy,  they  in  a  great  measure  achieved  the  triumph 
of  his  party. 

In  the  Baldwin-Lafontaine  ministry  of  Lord  £lgin,  Mr.  Sullivan 
held  the  office  of  provincial-secretary,  until  raised  to  the  bench  in 
September,  1848,  a  position  which  he  maintained  with  great  honor 
and  advantage  to  the  country,  and  credit  to  himself  and  family, 
until  his  death,  on  the  14th  April,  1853. 


Hon.  ROBERT  BALDWIN,  C.B. 

Mr.  Baldwin  was  born  in  the  city  of  Toronto  in  1804.  His 
fiunily,  father  and  grandfather,  came  to  this  country  in  1798.  His 
father,  the  Honorable  William  Warren  Baldwin,  was  the  son  of 
Robert  Baldwin,  Esquire,  of  Summer  Hill,  otherwise  Knockmole, 
near  Corregoiine,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  Ireland.  When  the 
family  came  to  this  country,  they  originally  settled  in  the  township 
of  Clarke,  on  lake  Ontario,  where  uiey  were  among  the  earliest 
settlers.  They  afterwards  removed  to  Toronto — then  the  town  of 
York — ^where  they  took  up  their  residence  in  Spadina;  and  there 
the  family  resided  till  the  death  of  the  father  of  the  subject  of 
this  notice,  which  took  place  on  the  8th  January,  1844.  The 
Honorable  W.  W.  Baldwin,  was  a  medical  man  \  having  taken  his 
degree  of  M.D.  at  Edinburgh.  After  removing  to  York,  how- 
ever, Dr  Baldwin  betook  himself  to  the  profession  of  law,  which 
he  practised  with  success  for  a  number  of  years.  He  (father  of 
the  Honorable  R.  Baldwin)  had  represented  the  county  of  Norfolk 
in  the  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada;  and  been  called  to  the 
Legislative  Council  about  six  months  bofore  his  death.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Baldwin,  Mr.  Hinoks  wrote : — '^  Our 
country  has  lost  a  friend ;  and  the  country,  it  may  be  said,  will 
follow  him  as  mourners  to  the  grave.  By  the  removal  of  one  so 
worthy,  so  disinterested,  so  excellent,  we  have  sustained  a  loss,  the 
magnitude  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate,  much  more  in  this 
community  to  repair.  It  is  not  Toronto  only  that  will  feel  the 
privation,  or  drop  tears  of  submissive  sorrow  over  his  honored 
tomb.    The  sad  tidings^  like  an  electric  shock,  the  less  convulsive 
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in  its  effeotB  because  expected,  will  widely  extend  an  awakened 
interest  over  regions  sufficiently  enlightened  to  appreciate  his 
worth,  and  suffioientlv  grateful  to  deplore  his  loss/'  To  his  son, 
these  words  might  with  equal  truth  be  applied.  No  public  maa 
in  Canada,  perhaps,  in  his  day,  commanded  such  general  respect 
as  the  Honorable  Robert  Baldwin.  His  integrity  was  so  £ur  above 
suspicion  that  the  breath  of  calumny  itself  never  uttered  a  word 
against  his  fidr  &me.  He  commanded  the  respect  of  all  parties ; 
the  affection  of  his  own  was  willingly  accorded.  His  name,  even 
to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  was  a  tower  of  strength ;  it  might  easilT 
have  been  made  the  nucleus  of  a  party  round  which  the  Bcaltered 
elements  of  the  Reform  ranks  would  have  rallied,  tiU  union  was 
once  more  restored. 

In  stature  Mr.  Baldwin  must  have  been  about  five  foet,nine  or 
ten  inches.  His  frame  was  of  stout  build ;  but  ihe  work  of  disease 
appears  to  have  begun  to  undermine  his  constitution  eight  or  nine 
years  before  his  death.  In  the  spring  of  1850  his  health  had 
visibly  declined ;  and  there  being  no  hopes  of  a  speedy  improvement 
he  was  the  more  anxious  to  retire  from  public  life,  in  the  following 
year. 

He  was  of  a  mild  and  affable  disposition ;  but  he  lacked  that 
peculiar  style  of  address  which  characteriies  the  man  easy  of 
access  and  of  familiar  manners  and  habits.  He  had  few  of  the 
characteristics  which  usually  make  a  man  popular  with  the  crowd. 
He  scorned  to  bend  to  those  petty  arts  which  inferior  men  find  so 
useful,  and  indeed  so  indispensable,  to  their  success  in  dealing  with 
the  public.  He  paid  small  court  to  even  the  most  prominent  of 
his  constitueats ;  and  bv  this  means  lost  something  of  that 
ephemeral  and  local  popularity  which  are  necessary  to  the  states- 
man who  wished  to  retain  undiminished  the  iull  strength  of  his 
position.  His  name  is,  however,  inseparably  interwoven  with  the 
brightest  period  of  our  history;  the  period  m  which  oonstitational 
principles  triumphed  over  the  oligarchical  system  on  which  the 
province  had  previously  been  ruled.  His  wiui  a  career  that  will 
be  the  more  valued  according  to  the  increasing  distance  at  which 
it  is  seen ;  his  a  lustre  that  will  shine  the  brighter  as  time  oonttnoeB 
to  roll  on. 

Following  the  profession  adopted  by  his  &ther,  he  entered  on 
the  practice  of  the  law,  in  182o,  and  the  firm  was  long  carried  on 
under  the  name  of  Baldwin  &  Son,  till  he  retired  on  the  28th 
July,  1848,  when  the  business  was  continued  by  Mr.  Adam  Wilson. 
His  father  and  he  built  up  an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice ; 
and  he  must  have  left  behind  him  a  fortune  of  something  like  a 
million  of  dollars.  He  owned  an  immense  amount  of  property  in 
Toronto.  Of  the  large  amount  of  wealth  which  he  leaves  bemnd, 
a  part  had  been  left  to  his  father,  by  bequest,  from  the  Honorable 
Peter  Bussell. 
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Mr.  Baldwin  inberited  the  liberal  prinoiples  of  his  fatber.  He 
was  first  elected  to  the  Upper  Canada  Assembly  in  1829,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Small;  baying  in  tbe  previous  year  made  an 
nnsnooeesftd  nm  against  Mr.  Maokenziey  for  tbe  oonnty  of  York. 
This  election  took  plaoe  on  tbe  resignation  of  Obief-Jnstice 
Robinson;  Mr.  Baldwin  came  forward  as  tbe  liberal  candidate  in 
opposition  to  Sir  Jobn  Colbome's  administration.  His  opponent 
was  tben  deputy-clerk  of  tbe  Grown,  and  many  of  bis  friends  were 
well  provided  for,  in  one  way  or  anotber,  out  of  tbe  public.  Tbe 
wbole  influence  of  the  placemen  was  cast  against  Mr.  Baldwin. 
While  the  election  was  pending,  Mr.  Mackenzie  wrote : — "  Our 
earnest  wish,  is  that  tbe  election  of  Mr.  Baldwin  may  prove  to  the 
world  that  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada  has  burst  her  fetters,  and 
followed  the  praiseworthy  example  of  her  sister  city,  Quebec, 
which  sent  to  Parliament  an  independent  citizen,  a  few  months 
ago,  in  spite  of  all  the  military  and  civil  influence  of  all  tbe 
constituted  authorities."  Sir  John  Colbome,  before  bis  retirement 
from  the  government,  recommended  to  tbe  colonial  secretary,  tbe 
appointment  of  Mr.  Baldwin  to  the  Legislative  Council,  of  which 
\kAjj  if  we  mistake  not,  an  uncle  of  bis  was  a  member.  Tbe 
appointment  was,  however,  not  made;  and  a  subsequent  governor 
wrote  to  England  to  discourage  tbe  recommendation  of  Sir  J. 
Colbome. 

The  Opposition  to  which  Mr.  Baldwin,  tbe  newly  elected  member 
for  York— -now  Toronto-^bad  allied  himself,  bad  a  parliamentary 
existence  as  earlv  as  1820.  Even  at  that  time  it  was  respectable, 
if  not  formidable,  both  in  talents  and  numbers ;  but  as  yet  it 
eonld  not  count  a  majority  of  tbe  representatives.  But  after  the 
election  of  1824,  tbe  scales  were  turned;  and  tbe  Government 
found  itself  perpetually  in  a  minority  in  tbe  popular  branch  of 
the  le^lature.  Tbe  election  of  1828  brought  no  additional 
strength  to  tbe  executive  government ;  and  tbe  same  anemaloua 
spectacle  of  a  government  ruling  in  defiance  of  tbe  constantly 
expressed  wishes  of  tbe  Legislative  Assembly  presented  itself  to  tbe 
eyes  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  when  in  1829  he  entered  Parliament  for  tbe 
first  time.  It  was  one  well  calculated  to  impress  upon  bis  mind  tbe 
necessity  which  existed  for  changing  the  system  of  government. 
Subsequent  events  were  not  calculated  to  remove  that  impression  ; 
for  although  the  executive  did  contrive  to  secure  the  return  of  a 
majority  of  supporters  in  tbe  elections  of  1830,  events  soon 
showed  that  this  was  but  a  passing  accident ;  for  the  elections  of 
1884  again  left  them  in  a  minority,  in  which  condition  tbe  govern- 
ment continued  to  be  carried  on  for  two  years.  In  tbe  twelve 
years  from  1824  to  1886,  tbe  executive  was  in  a  minority  in  tbe 
Legislalive  Assembly  for  eight  years.  During  tbe  wbole  of  this- 
time,  the  L^islative  Assembly  were  consistently  passing  bills  which 
were  as  constantly  rejected  by  the  Legislative  Council.    For  these 
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evik  Mr.  Baldwin  deelared  that  be  aaw  no  remedy  but  tJat  of 
placing  the  ^'  Executive  Council  permanently  upcm  the  footing  of 
a  local  provincial  cabinet,  holding  the  same  relative  position  with 
reference  to  the  representativea  of  the  king  and  provincial  Parlia- 
ment as  that  on  which  the  king's  impenal  cabinet  stands  wilh 
respect  to  the  king  and  Parliament  of  the  empire ;  and  applying 
to  such  provincial  cabinet,  both  in  respect  to  their  appointments 
and  their  contiiiuance  in  office,  the  same  principles  as  those  whieh 
are  acted  upon  by  his  Majesty  with  respect  to  the  imperial  cabinet." 
Toan  elective  legislative  council  Mr  Baldwin  was  opposed ;  believing 
that  the  demand  for  it  would  never  have  arisen,  if  the  piineiple  of 
responsible  government  had  been  conceded  as  soon  as  the  executive 
found  themselves  permanently  in  a  minority  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  This  opinion  he  never  changed.  He  never  oonourred 
in  the  propriety  of  constituting,  on  a  new  basis  the  Legislative 
Council ;  and  for  this  reason  he  thought  there  would  be  an  incon- 
gruity in  his  consenting  to  be  elected  to  that  chamber.  From  the 
time  of  Mr.  Baldwin's  entrance  into  Parliament^  we  find  the 
principle  of  executive  responsibility  constantly  asserted.  It  was 
embodied  in  the  address  in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
1829 ;  and  again  in  1835,  it  was  made  the  subject  of  a  solemn 
appeal  to  the  imperial  government,  in  an  address  to  the  sovereign 
passed  by  a  majority  of  twenty-one  votes.  On  this  occasion,  the 
Assembly  went  so  far  as  to  intimate  their  intention  to  refuse  the 
supplies  if  their  reasonable  demand  was  not  complied  with.  After 
the  resignation  of  the  Executive  Council,  in  1836,  of  which  Mr. 
Baldwin  was  a  member,  the  Legislative  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution 
declaring  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  that  house  that  the  appointmeot 
of  a  responsible  Executive  Council,  '^  to  advise  the  lieutenant- 
governor  on  the  affairs  of  the  province,  was  one  of  the  most  happy 
and  wise  features  in  the  constitution,  and  essential  in  our  form  of 
government.''  In  a  house  of  fifty-five  members  only  two  votes 
were  recorded  against  this  resolution.  In  1886,  Mr.  Baldwin  went 
to  England,  and  while  there  endeavored  to  impress  upon  Lord 
Glenelg,  then  colonial  minister-^by  writing,  for  he  was  never 
granted  an  interview  at  the  colonial  office — the  necessity  of  apply- 
ing the  English  principle  of  responsibility  to  the  provincial 
executive.  When  in  England,  the  intelligence  of  the  success 
of  the  tones  in  the  Upper  Canada  elections,  which  had  just  been 
held,  reached  London;  and  Mr.  Baldwin  took  special  care  to 
impress  upon  the  colonial  secretary  not  to  deceive  himself  by 
supposing  that  this  event  would  supersede  the  necessity  for  an 
application  of  the  principle  for  which  he  so  strenuously  contended. 
If  it  were  withheld,  he  assured  the  imperial  government,  there 
was  great  danger  that  the  afiections  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
would  become  alienated  fnmi  the  mother  country.  In  their  quarrel 
with  Sir  Francis  Head,  the  executive  took  the  ground  that  the 
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priiioi{4e  of  responsible  goyenimeni  was  intended  to  be  eoneeded 
by  the  eonstitntional  act  of  1791. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  having  thus  be^n,  never  ceased  to  do  battle  for 
the  principle  of  responsible  govemment,  till  it  was  ftilly  and  un- 
reservedly eoneeded.  He  has  been  called  the  father  of  responsible 
govemment;  and  in  one  sense  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  so 
Not  that  he  was  the  only  one  to  advocate  the  principle ;  but  there 
was  this  difference  between  him  and  most  of  the  other  reformers, 
that  while  he  relied  entirely  upon  thia  principle  as  the  basis  of  all 
real  reform,  they  did  not  by  any  means  confine  themselves  to  this 
single  demand.  They  were  luways  discussing  what  ought  to  be 
done  when  the  machinery  for  doing  it  should  be  obtained.  Mr. 
Baldwin  was  for  obtaining  the  machinery  first,  and  then  trusting 
to  its  successftil  operation  when  it  should  have  been  secured.  This 
devotion  to  a  single  leading  principle — ^which,  however,  contains 
all  that  is  valuable  in  the  British  system  of  government— -earned 
for  Mr.  Baldwin,  in  certain  quarters,  the  designation  of  a  man  of 
*'  one  idea."  And  a  glorious  idea  it  was !  Without  it  what  would 
Canada  be  to-day  ?  Of  this  principle  the  ablest  opponents  were  to 
be  found  in  the  Legislative  Council.  An  excellent  summary  of 
their  objections — containing  all  that  could  be  said  against  respon- 
sible govemment — ^is  to  be  found  in  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  which,  in  1839,  undertook  o  answer  Lord 
Durham's  able  report  on  British  North  America.  Although  this 
document  contained  all  the  tory  wisdom  of  the  day,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  peruse  it  now  without  a  smile. 

Mr.  Baldwin's  principle — ^his  one  idea,  if  you  will — ^had  found 
a  powerful  advocate  in  Lord  Durham ;  and  fVom  the  moment  of 
the  publication  of  his  famous  report,  the  oligarchical  system  was 
doomed.  It  managed  to  totter  on  a  little  lopger,  by  the  aid  of 
violence  and  fraud ;  but  nothing  could  avert  a  doom  which  was 
inevitable.  Even  the  reaction  attempted  by  Lord  Metcalfe  was 
unavailing:  He  would  consult  his  ministers  on  all  '^  adequate 
occasions,"  so  he  said — and  he  was  left  without  ministers  for  nine 
successive  months,  having  only  a  provincial  secretary,  after  the 
restgnation  of  the  Lafontaine«Baldwin  cabinet  in  November,  184j{. 
Mr.  Baldwin  was  among  those  who  resisted  his  reactionair  move- 
ments; and  he  was  one  of  those  who  came  in  after  the  fall  of  the 
ministry  which,  after  the  elections.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  had  been 
able  to  form. 

Mr.  Baldwin  was  in  several  different  governments.  He  was 
first  sworn  in  as  executive  councillor  on  the  18th  Febraary,  1836 ; 
having  for  colleagues,  Messrs.  Rolph,  Dunn,  Bidwell  and  Mark- 
land.  They  held  office  for  a  very  phort  time ;  and  it  was  after  their 
resignation,  upon  a  difference  with  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  as  to 
how  the  government  should  be  conducted,  that  he  made  the  visit 
to  England  previously  referred  to.     In  1840,  en  Mr.  Draper  being 
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appointed  attorney-general — on  vacating  the  solicitor-geneialBhip 
— Mr.  Baldwin  was  appointed  solicitor-general.  Thia  atep  was 
publicly  approved  by  his  friends.  At  a  meeting  held  in  Toronto 
for  that  purpose,  Dr.  Widmer  occupying  the  chair,  Henry  John 
Bonlton,  who  had  previously  been  allied  to  the  '<  Family  Gompaet," 
appeared  as  an  advocate  of  responsible  government.  The  meeting 
was,  however,  essentially  reform  in  its  complexion.  Mr.  Baldwin 
thus  explained  his  views  in  accepting  office :  *^  I  distinctly  avow 
that  in  accepting  office,  I  consider  myself  to  have  given  a  public 
pledge  that  I  have  a  reasonably  well  grounded  oonfidenoe  that  the 
government  of  my  country  is  to  be  carried  on  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  responsible  government^  which  I  have  ever  held. 
My  position,  politically,  is  certainly  peculiar;  but  its  peculiarity 
has  arisen  out  of  the  position  in  which  the  present  Parliament  htm 
placed  the  governor-general,  (Sir  George  Ajrthur)  themselves  and 
the  country,  by  the  course  they  chose  to  adopt  during  the  late 
session ;  and  it  is  therefore  right  that  it  should  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  I  have  not  come  into  office  by  means  of  any  coalition 
with  the  attorney-general.  ******* 
Whenever  I  find  that  the  government  is  to  be  carried  on  upon 
principles  adverse  to  those  which  I  profess,  I  shall  cease  to 
afford  them  my  support,  and  shall  cease  to  be  a  servant  of  the 
Crown." 

This  step  was  frilly  endorsed  by  the  county }  and  Mr.  Baldwin 
was  elected  for  two  constituencies,  the  south  riding  of  York  and  the 
county  of  Hastings.  In  September  of  1842,  Mr.  Baldwin  became 
attorney-general  for  Upper  Canada,  M.  Lafontaine  occupying  the 
corresponding  office  in  Lower  Canada,  and  dividing  with  him  the 
somewhat  anomalous  dual  premiership.  He  continued  to  occupy 
this  position  till  the  rupture  with  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe.  Taking 
the  same  office  again  in  February,  1848,  he  held  it  till  July,  1851, 
when  he  quitted  ministerial  life  for  ever.  At  different  times  he 
represented  the  town  of  York,  the  fourth  riding  of  York,  Rimouski 
and  Hastings,  in  Parliament.  His  death  took  place  at  his  seat 
Spadina,  near  Toronto,  on  the  9th  December,  1858.  There  also 
his  body  lies.  His  Aineral  was  attended  by  an  immense  concourse 
of  people  of  all  political  parties. 

Mr.  Baldwin  married  a  sister  of  the  late  Honorable  Bobert  Sul- 
livan, who  bore  him  several  children.  He  survived  her.  One 
daughter  is  married  to  the  Honorable  John  Boss ;  one  son  is  at 
aea^  and  another  in  the  church.  A  man  of  charitable  dispositions, 
he  has  been  known  to  subscribe  as  much  as  £100  at  a  time  to  a 
worthy  object. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  bar  held  two  days  after  his 
death,  in  the  convocation  room  at  Osgoode  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  such  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  who  had  been 
treasurer  of  the  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada,  as  his  high  position 
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aad  marked  integrity  deservedly  entitled  bim  to^  the  folIowiDg 
resolutions  were  passed  : — 

'^  Moved  by  Mr.  Attorney-General  Maedonald,  seconded  by  Geo. 
Ridont,  Esquire :  That  the  death  of  the  Honorable  Robert  Baldwin, 
G.B.,  late  treasurer  of  the  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada  is  to 
this  meeting,  and  to  the  whole  profession,  a  source  of  profound 
regret. 

'<  Moved  by  Honorable  J.  S.  Maodonald,  Q.C.,  seconded  by  Hon- 
orable P.  M.  Yankoughnet,  Q.C. :  That  the  legal  knowledge  and 
ability  of  the  late  Robert  Baldwin  secured  to  him  the  high  respect 
of  the  bar,  while  his  pure  love  of  justice  and  the  unaffected  honesty 
of  his  character  commanded  the  sincere  admiration  and  esteem 
of  all  who  knew  him.'' 

Mr.  Baldwin,  although  his  valuable  life  was  not  very  long  ex- 
tended, lived  to  witness  in  Canada  a  very  remarkable  progress,  both 
material  and  political.  That  process  is  described,  in  an  article 
which  appeared  some  years  ago,  by  Mr.  John  W.  Cook,  Quebec ; 
and  as  the  political  improvement  which  it  records  was  very  mainly 
owing  to  the  labors  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  we  may  not  unfitly  conclude 
with  it  this  notice  of  his  life : — 

**  What  vast  changes  a  few  years  have  witnessed  in  Canada !  Swamps 
have  been  made  the  seats  of  cities  abounding  in  all  the  means  of  en- 
joyment peculiar  to  ciyilized  life.  Territories,  but  yesterday  as  it  were, 
serving  only  as  preserves  for  wild  beasts,  have  been  turned  into  areas 
of  eultivated  land.  Innumerable  acres,  which  but  a  short  time  ago  were 
lyine  in  their  original  waste,  abound  now  with  granaries  stocked  with 
tiie  rood  of  man,  the  product  of  agricultural  labor.  Vast  wildernesses 
have  become  fruitful  fields.  lo  the  very  heart  of  districts  which  but  a 
few  years  back  were  covered  with  the  primeval  forest,  are  the  home- 
steads of  thousiuids  of  happy  settlers,  surrounded  on  every  side 
with  the  most  substantial  marks  of  comfort.  Were  Goldsmith  to 
rise  from  his  grave  and  see  our  farm  houses,  we  firmly  believe  that 
he  would  bless  the  results  of  that  monopoly,  which,  in  the  finest  of 
his  poems,  he  denounced  as  the  cause  of  British  depopulation.  Yet 
many  of  these  abodes  have  been  erected  by  recent  settlers.  It 
requires  but  a  steady  exercise  of  perseverance  to  procure  in  Canada 
for  the  industrious  comforts  of  which  a  life  of  self-denial  would  in 
all  probability  have  left  them  destitute  in  Britain.  And  long  after 
the  agricultural  settler  has  placed  himself  in  a  better  position  than 
he  could  ever  have  occupied  at  home,  he  still  retains  the  indus« 
trioos  habits  which,  with  the  concurrence  of  propitious  circum- 
stances, gained  him  that  position.  Placed  in  a  larger  sphere,  his 
ideas  expand.  He  no  sooner  obtains  one  comfort  than  he  looks 
forward  to  another.  And  the  more  he  desires  the  better  for  the 
oountry.  Agricultural  ambition  is  the  mainstay  of  trade.  The 
longing  of  the  tiller  of  the  ground  for  those  luxuries  to  which  his 
industry  entitles  bim,4is  the  builder  up  of  our  cities.    To  supply 
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his  wants  becomes  ihe  urn  of  many,  who  assembled  toother  w 
new  formed  towns,  vie  with  each  other  in  offering  to  the  agrioiil- 
torist  whateyer  he  may  regard  as  attracUye.  Every  new  settler,  in 
however  remote  a  section  he  may  establish  himself,  advances  in 
two  ways  the  general  interests.  Not  only  does  he  make  a  piece  of 
ground  hitherto  useless  become  productive ;  he  also  offers  induce- 
ments to  others  to  seUle  in  the  country.  Anticipating  that  succens 
will  crown  his  labors,  the  trader  follows  him  to  the  foredt.  And  he 
is  not  deceived.  The  farmer  is  successful.  He  is  in  good  time 
enabled  to  avail  himself  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  the  proffered 
luxuries ;  and  as  he  increases  in  prosperity  his  views  enlarge.  The 
stores  of  the  merchant  increase  in  exact  proportion  to  the  number 
of  cleared  acres.  When  we  consider  the  near  relation  between 
agriculture  and  trade,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  rapid  rise  of  our 
cities.  Success  in  trade  always  follows  agricultural  success.  And 
the  latter  is  sure  to  attend  the  industrious  farmer  in  Canada. 

"  It  is  impossible,  however,  even  when  bearing  in  mind  the  great 
advantages  of  Canada,  to  avoid  wondering  at  the  success  of  its  in- 
dustrious population ;  so  great  is  the  change  which  their  industry 
has  worked — so  great  the  change  which  it  is  every  day  working. 
The  alterations  which  late  years  have  witnessed  in  the  material 
condition  of  the  province,  can  indeed  be  only  compared  in  magni- 
tude to  the  political  changes  which  have  contemporaneously 
occurred.  The  latter  are  in  their  way  as  striking  as  the  former. 
An  old  settler  might  have  laughed  at  the  person  who  told  him 
that  in  twenty  years  the  then  desolate  site  of  Hamilton  would  be- 
come the  seat  of  a  considerable  city.  But  he  would  not  have  been 
one  whit  less  surprised,  had  he  been  told  that  the  two  provinces 
would  be  united  under  a  just  and  liberal  system  of  government; 
that  the  power  of  self-government  would  be  recognixed  by  imperii 
authority  as  a  right  not  to  be  called  in  question;  and  that  the  party, 
which  denied  tbe  soundness  of  tbe  great  principles  for  which 
reformers  contended,  would  become  powerless  in  the  state.  Per- 
haps, indeed,  the  prospective  rise  of  a  city  would  not  hrve  seemed 
so  strange  to  him  as  the  prospective  fall  of  irresponsible  mis-rule. 
His  ideas  of  provincial  government  would  have,  likely  enough, 
been  indissolubly  connected  with  a  few  families.  The  reign  of 
an  oligarchy  he  might  have  looked  forward  to  as  interminable. 
There  are  many  now  living  who  never  expected  to  see  the  country 
governed  on  sound  principles.  But  those  principles  have  iiappily 
triumphed ;  and  a  more  thoroughly  popular  system  of  government 
than  tnat  which  exists  in  Canada,  could  not  possibly  be  found  in 
any  country. 

'^  Perfection  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs  has,  indeed, 
yet  to  be  attained.      The  great  revolution  did  not  all  at  onoe 

S*  ve  good  government  to  En^and.    It  almost  immediately  improved 
e  political  condition  of  the  country,  but  it  still  left  many  evila 
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untoaohed.  'The  vices  and  ignorance/  says  Lord  Mac&nlay, 
speaking  of  another  period, '  which  the  old  tyranny  had  generated, 
threatened  the  new  freedom  with  destruction/  So  it  was  in  1688. 
To  the  superficial  observer  it  seemed  that  affairs  were  even  in  a 
worse  condition  than  in  the  time  of  James.  A  boorish  usurper 
had,  it  was  said,  replaced  a  king  who  had  at  least,  the  hereditary 
dignitv  of  the  Stuarts.  Short  sighted,  narrow-minded  men  were 
dissatisfied  because  of  the  temporary  inconveniences  which  fol- 
lowed the  change.  Very  few  even  dimly  discerned  the  great  bene- 
fits which  have  ever  since  continued  to  flow  from  it.  There  may 
be  many  with  us  so  disgusted  e'ther  by  real  or  imaginary  abuses  in 
the  administraiiion  of  affairs  during  late  years,  as  to  be  unable  duly 
to  appreciate  the  benefits  which  have  already  flowed  from  re- 
sponsible government.  But  if  the  province  is  true  to  itself,  the 
period  of  the  inauguration  of  that  system,  will  be  to  it  what  the 
period  of  the  revolution  is  to  England — the  period  from  which  will 
date,  not  indeed  revolution  in  the  outward  form  of  its  government, 
but  continued  improvement  in  the  manner  of  its  administration. 
We  never  expect  to  see  absolute  perfection ;  but  we  do  expect  to 
see  the  rise  of  a  spint  which  will  ultimately  impart  to  our  politics 
the  same  character  which  now  distinguishes  the  politics  of  Britain. 
While  almost  every  other  country  in  Europe  presents  a  more  or 
less  piteous  spectacle,  England  stands  conspicuous  for  its  combi- 
nation of  law  and  liberty,  loyalty  and  order.  And  the  old  reformers 
of  Britain — the  men  who  fought  and  died  for  the  constitution  in 
the  darkest  periods  of  English  history — did  not  fight  for  the  enjoy- 
ment ofit  by  England  alone.  The  Hampdens  and  Russels  fought  the 
battles  of  the  future  inhabitants  of  countries  of  which  they  had 
probably  never  heard.  Thanks  to  the  exertions  of  such  men  as 
Mr.  Baldwin,  we  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  system  which  they  died 
in  defending.  Whether  or  not  we  can  work  it  well  is  a  great  political 
proble  n  which  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  solved.  But  if  fanatical 
bitterness  is  disregarded,  and  the  dictates  of  a  judicious  public 
opinion,  which  seeks  only  the  general  good,  become  the  guide  of  our 
Parliament,  there  will  be  no  doubt  of  the  final  result.  The  province 
will  then  present  a  pleasing  spectacle.  Political  improvement  will 
keep  pace  with  t!ie  wonderful  material  improvement  on  which  we 
dwelt  in  the  former  part  of  this  article ;  and  closely  connected  with 
prosperity  as  it  is,  good  government  will  regulate  and  sustain  our 
progress.  It  rests  with  the  people  of  Canada  themselves  to  make 
their  political  ftiture  a  bright  one. 
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LBEUT.-GENERAL  CLITHEROW, 

John  Clitherow  was  the  eldest  son  of  Christopher  GUtherow, 
Esquire,  of  Bird's  Place,  in  Essenden,  Hertford;  by  Anne,  only  sur- 
viving daughter  of  Gilbert  Jodrell,  Esquire,  and  was  bom  in  the 
year  1782.     He  died  October  14, 1852. 

He  was  appointed  ensign  in  the  3rd  Foot  Guards,  December  19. 
1799 ;  lieutenant  and  captain,  February  24,  1803 ;  captain  and 
lieutenant-colonel,  October  8, 1812.  He  served  in  the  Egyptian 
campaign  of  1801,  and  received  its  medal;  the  expedition  to 
Hanover  in  1805,  and  that  to  Walcheren,  in  1809.  In  December, 
1809,  he  proceeded  to  the  Peninsula,  where  he  was  present  in  the 
battle  of  Buasco,  and  severely  wounded  in  that  of  Fuentes  d'Onor, 
and  in  consequence  he  went  home.  He  rejoined  before  the  battle 
of  Salamanca,  in  which  he  was  engaged ;  and  was  again  wounded 
at  the  siege  of  Burgos,  and  obliged  to  return.  In  1815,  he  served 
in  France. 

He  attained  the  rank  of  colonel,  in  1821,  that  of  major-general, 
in  1830,  and  that  of  lieutenant-general,  in  1841.  He  administered 
the  government  of  Canada,  in  1841,  after  the  decease  of  the 
lamented  Lord  Sydenham,  and  until  the  appointment  of  Sir  R.  D. 
Jackson.  He  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  67th  Aegiment 
on  the  15th  January,  1844. 

On  the  death  of  his  cousin-german,  James  Clitherow,  Esquire, 
colonel  of  the  West  Middlesex  militia,  on  the  12th  October,  1841, 
he  succeeded  to  the  representation  of  that  ancient  family, — the 
only  family,  we  believe,  of  any  antiquity  in  Middlesex,  having  first 
settled  at  Boston  House,  in  the  parish  of  Brentford,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  in  the  person  of  James  Clitherow,  Esquire,  who  was 
the  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Christopher  Clitherow,  lord  mayor,  in 
1636,  and  one  of  the  oitiiens  in  parliament  for  the  city. 


LIEUT.-GENERAL  SIR  R.  D.  JACKSON. 

SiB  B.  D.  JikOKSON,  who  administered  the  government  horn 
1841  to  1842,  was  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Canada, 
and  an  officer  who  had  seen  much  service.  He  distinguished 
himself  particularly  at  the  battle  of  Barrosa,  in  the  command  of 
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ike  detadunent  of  the  Coldstoeam  Ouards,  whioh  in  oonjanotion 
with  the  87th  and  67th  Begiments,  repulsed  the  right  wine  of  the 
French  anny,  and  captured  an  imperial  eagle.  Sir  Richard  served 
throughout  the  after  oampaiens  in  the  Peninsula,  on  the  quarter- 
master-generab  staff,  and  in  1820)  succeeded  Sir  Benjamin  IrUrban 
as  depu^  quarter-master-general,  and  colonel  of  the  brigade  staff 
corps.    He  died  at  Montreal. 


Hon.  FRANCIS  fflNCKS. 

This  gentleman  to  whose  enlightened  mind  and  patriotic  spirit, 
Canada  is  bo  deeply  indebted,  is  the  fifth  and  youngest  son  of  Dr. 
Hincks,  of  the  family  of  Hincks,  of  Breckenbrough,  in  Yorkshire, 
which  traces  its  origin  to  William  Hincks,  an  alderman  of  Chester 
in  1341.  Dr.  Hincks,  who  settled  in  Cork  in  1791,  was  an  active 
member  of  the  various  benevolent  societies  in  that  city.  He  was 
minister  of  the  Princess  Street  Presbyterian  congregation,  and 
secretary  of  the  Cork  Institution  ;  and  was  also  distinguished  for 
his  success  in  the  instruction  of  youth,  several  educational  works 
that  he  published  having  had  a  large  circulation,  and  many  of  his 
pupils  have  risen  to  eminence  in  their  respective  professions.  In 
addition  to  the  ordinary  branches  of  school  education,  he  gave  lec- 
tures on  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  natural  history,  which 
were  open  to  others  as  well  as  his  immediate  pupils,  and  which  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Cork  Institution,  of  which  he  may  be 
regarded  as  the  founder.  In  January,  1815,  he  removed  to  Fer- 
moy,  in  consequence  of  obtaining  the  mastership  of  the  classical 
school  there  founded  by  John  Anderson,  Esq. ;  and  in  July,  1821, 
to  Belfast,  having  been  elected  head  classical  master  and  professor 
of  Hebrew  in  the  Boyal  Institution  of  that  city.  He  died  a  short 
time  since. 

Edward,  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Hincks,  obtained  a  fellowship  in 
Trinity  college,  Dublin,  in  1818,  and  is  now  rector  of  Killyleagh, 
a  college  living  which  was  formerly  of  considerable  value.  He  is 
the  autilior  of  several  papers  in  the  transactions  of  the  Boyal  Irish 
academy,  on  subjects  connected  with  Egyptian,  Persian,  and  Assy- 
rian archsdology.  In  the  two  latter,  his  discoveries  have  attracted 
much  attention,  in  connection  with  those  of  Colonel  Bawlinson,  the 
same  results'  having,  in  several  instances,  been  obtained  almost 
simultaneously,  by  the  one  at  Killyleagh,  and  by  the  other  at 
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of  Mr.  HincVs  patriotio  and  praiseworthy  exertions.  In  dedicat- 
ing his  useful  work  to  that  gentleman,  he  says  :  '^  I  find  that 
the  first  municipal  act,  giving  to  the  people  great  powers  ;  the 
amendment  of  it,  whereby  these  powers  were  greatly  increased ; 
the  establishment  of  township  councik ;  the  new  elective  law 
whereby  a  poll  is  opened  in  each  township ;  the  amendment 
of  the  elective  act,  whereby  sheriffs  -are  ex^jfficio  returning 
officers,  and  township  clerks  ex-officlo  deputy  returning  officers ; 
the  division  court  act,  the  assessment  act,  the  new  jury  act,  the 
new  post-office  act,  and  cheap  postage — all  of  them  date  their 
existence  from  the  time  of  your  first  election  to  represent  this 
county,  and  in  all  of  them  your  masterly  hand  is  unmistakably 
diitcemed.  In  addition  to  these  inestimable  and  invaluable  bless- 
ings, enjoyed,  in  common  with  us  of  this  county,  by  the  whole 
province,  I  may  add  that,  although  the  Great  Western  Railroad 
and  the  London  and  Hamilton  Plank  and  Gravel  Road  had  long 
been  in  contemplation,  and  repeated  unsuccessful  attempts  had 
been  made  to  forward  them  before  your  election,  it  required  your 
information,  energy  and  perseverance  to  complete  the  one  and 
place  the  other  in  its  present  prosperous  and  promising  condition." 
It  was  he,  too,  who  first  appreciated  the  necessity  of  a  great  system 
of  railways  throughout  the  province  ;  and  it  is  to  him  that  the 
credit  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  CaAada,  in  its  present  ex- 
tended proportions,  is  due. 

In  1855,  he  was  appointed  governor  and  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Windward  Islands,  a  position  he  held  with  great  honor  and 
credit  to  himself,  and  to  the  sovereign  and  nation  which  appre- 
ciated his  sterling  worth  in  placing  him  there.  This  year  he  was 
elevated  to  the  governorship  of  British  Guinea. 

Mr.  Hincks  has  been  one  of  our  most  fortunate  politicians,  but 
no  one  will  dispute  that  he  has  not  merited  everything  that  he  has 
attained.  Happy,  indeed,  would  every  colony  of  Great  Britain  be, 
if  its  councils  were  directed  by  a  minister  or  governor  as  patriotic 
and  as  enlightened  as  Francis  Hincks. 


J.  B.  FARIBAULT,  Esq. 

M.  Faribault  was  born  at  Berthier,  Lower  Canada,  in  1773. 
His  father,  Barth^Iemi  Faribault,  a  Parisian  by  birth,  had  filled  the 
office  of  military  secretary,  under  the  DuQuesne  administration, 
and  died  in   1801.      Some  years   before  this   event  took   place. 
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Mr.  Faribault  had  remoyed  to  Quebec^  where  havine  obtained  a 
situation  as  accountant,  in  a  mercantile  establishment,  he  remained 
there  five  years.  As  this  oallinp  ill-suited  his  inclinations,  he 
longed  for  a  change,  and  offered  his  services  to  the  American 
North- West  Company,  which  were  accepted.  In  May,  1796,  he 
started  from  MontreaJ  for  Makinaw,  where  his  stay  was  but  of 
short  duration.  While  on  this  journey  he  married  Miss  Ainse,  by 
whom  he  had  eight  children.  Having  remained  eleven  years  in 
the  employ  of  the  North-West  Company,  and  experienced  ,many 
reverses',  he  at  last  fixed  his  home  in  Minnesota,  and  founded  the 
settlement  which  bears  his  name.  He  was  the  first  who  cultivated 
the  soil  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Forty  years  ago,  having  purchased 
agricultural  implements,  he  taught  the  Indians  how  to  till  the 
earth,  in  which  undertaking  his  success  was  complete.  He  was 
universally  known  by  the  tribes  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Missouri,  and  possessed  their  entire  confidence. 
He  died  in  Minnesota  Territory,  on  20th  August,  1860. 


Rev.  Mr.  GINGRAS. 

This  accomplished  gentleman,  who  died  at  Paris,  in  1860,  was 
in  his  fifly-first  year. 

Mr.  Gingras  had  received  his  education  in  the  seminary  of 
Quebec,  where,  in  1831,  after  going  through  his  studies  with  great 
success,  he  entered  holy  orders.  In  the  following  year,  he 
became  professor  of  belles-lettres,  and  was,  from  1833  to  1834, 
successively  appointed  director  of  the  seminary  and  of  the  colleee 
of  Quebec,  in  1844,  he  visited  Europe  and  the  Holy  Land,  in 
company  with  Mr.  B^langer.  When  in  Rome  the  degree  of  doctor 
in  divinity  was  conferred  on  him.  On  his  return  to  Canada  he 
published  two  volumes  containing  an  account  of  his  travels  in 
Egypt,  Arabia,  Palestine,  Turkey,  and  Greece.  In  this  work  no 
account  of  his  travels  in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
Ireland  is  given,  and  this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  especiallY 
with  regard  to  Germany  and  Ireland,  sis  but  very  few  Frenoh 
Canadians  ever  visit  these  two  eountries. 

Having  returned  to  Quebec,  he  for  sometime  had  charge  of  a 
class  of  philosophy,  and  also  of  a  theological  conferenoe.  He 
became  once  iLore  director  of  the  seminary,  but  as  he  found  it 
necessary  to  undertake  another  voyage  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
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he  had  to  abandon  this  post,  which  he  did  accordingly,  in  May 
1860.  His  illness  was  one,  howeyor,  not  to  be  oyercome,  and  the 
consolation  of  breathing  his  last  in  the  midst  of  his  old  school- 
fellows, of  his  friends  and  pupils,  was  denied  him.  His  meekness, 
piety,  devotion,  and  countenance,  expressive  of  deep  piety,  had 
acquired  for  him  the  name  of  saint,  an  appellation  by  which  all 
were  happy  to  know  him. 


WM.  DUNLOP,  Esq.,  M.D.,  M.P.P. 

Doctor  Dunlop  was  long  a  resident  of  Western  Canada,  where 
he  died,  in  1848.  He  represented  the  county  of  Huron,  in 
the  first  and  second  Parliament,  after  the  union.  He  possessed 
literary  talents  of  a  high  order,  and  was  long  a  contributor  to 
Blackiooo^z  Magazine, 


M.  MICHEL  BIBAUD, 

A  Canadian  author  of  note;  born  on  the  20th  of  January, 
1782,  at  the  Cote  des  Neiges,  near  Montreal;  died  at  the  latter 
place,  on  the  3rd  August,  1857.  He  pursued  his  studies  with 
success  at  the  college  of  St.  Raphael.  Among  his  fellow-students 
were  M.  Jaoques  Vigor,  Judge  O'Sullivan,  and  M.  Hughes  Honey. 
Having  left  college,  M.  Bibaud  embraced  tho  literary  profes- 
sion. Like  many  other  of  his  countrymen,  he  labored  hard  in 
defence  of  Canadian  nationality,  and  for  the  conservation  of  the 
French  language.  Chateaubriand  speaks  of  the  French  in  America 
as  a  doomed  race,  destined  to  dwindle  away  like  the  aborigines 
with  whom  they  have  intermingled  and  sympathiied.  If  this  be  a 
true  prediction,  certainly  the  French  Canadians  are  themselves  the 
last  to  realise  it.  They,  however,  feel  that  their  nationality,  and 
even  their  language,  need  constant  efforts  to  preserve  them  in  the 
position  they  now  occupy.  While  contributingi  in  turns,  to  the 
"  Axrore  des  Canada^y*  the  "  Bihliotheqae  Canadienne,"  the 
'*  Moffossin  du  Bas  Canada/*  the  "  Ohservateur  Canadien,"  and 
Jbhe  '<  JEncychpedie  Canadimne/'  M.  Bibaud  was,  in  hia  interval 
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of  leisure;  writing  verses,  whieb  haye  been  greatly  esteemed  by  bis 
countrymen,  and  engaged  in  more  profound  didactic  and  scientific 
studies.  He  wrote  tbe  first  bistory  of  Canada  in  Frencb,  since 
Ibe  conquest;  tbe  merits  of  wbicb,  thougb  variously  estimated,  are 
generally  admitted.  He  wrote  besides,  an  ^^  Arethmetique  Ele- 
merUaire,"  and  edited  the  "  Voyage  de  Franchere,  besides 
producing  a  variety  of  otber  valuable  little  works.  He  is  described 
as  having  always  been  a  laborious  writer,  and  indeed,  tbe  number 
of  his  works  proves  that  he  must  have  been  so.  We  are  told  that 
it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  rise  to  power ;  but,  that  he 
preferred  an  honest  ease  and  liberty.  But  a  few  months  before 
bis  death,  he  was  engaged,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  in  trans- 
lating the  reports  of  the  geological  commission. 


S.  H.  DICKERSON,  Esq. 

Mr.  Diokerson  was  the  pioneer  among  newspaper  publishers 
in  the  Eastern  Townships,  having  established  a  paper  in  Stanstead 
Plain,  something  more  than  thirty  years  since.  He  was  a  practical 
printer,  a  man  of  considerable  ability,  and  of  very  independent 
character.  This  trait  brought  him  into  a  very  unpleasant  collision 
with  the  late  eccentric  and  learned  Judge  Fletcher  of  the  Eastern 
Townships.  Having  commented  in  his  paper  upon  a  decision  of  the 
Judge,  in  terms  which  the  latter  construed  as  a  contempt  of  court, 
be  was  committed  to  jail  apd  kept  in  confinement  for  over  a  year. 
His  offence,  if  any,  was  a  freedom  of  remark  upon  a  judicial  decision 
which  is  now  everywhere  considered  tbe  legitimate  right  of  a  free 
press.  He  sought  for  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature,  but 
either  from  having  espoused  the  wrong  side  of  politics,  or  for  want 
of  faithfulness  in  those  who  undertook  his  case,  he  failed  to  obtain 
redress  beyond  tbe  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  report  from  a  legislative 
committee  severely  condemning  the  conduct  of  the  judge  as  tyran- 
nical and  oppressive.  Mt,  Dickerson  early  espoused  the  radical  cause, 
which  he  faithfully  adhered  to  till  the  breaking  out  of  tbe  rebellion 
of  1837,  when  he  left  for  the  United  States.  When  the  demands 
of  his  party  were  conceded,  he  returned  to  Stanstead,  and  was  some 
years  before  his  death  appointed  as  collector  of  customs  in  that 

glace,  in  recognition  of  his  claims  for  services  and  sufferings  in  the 
beral  ranks.    Independent  of  politics,  we  believe  the  office  was 
worthily  bestowed.    He  died  in  1857. 
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J.  R.  WILBT,  Esq. 

John  Robin  Wilbt,  fisauire^  one  of  the  ablest  members  of 
the  Indian  press.  Mr.  Wilby  was  a  nati/e  of  Canada,  and 
received  a  sound  collegiate  education  in  bis  native  town.  When 
a  very  young  man  he  suffered  from  weakness  of  the  eyes,  and  the 
doctors  advised  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  loss  of  sight  was 
to  have  recourse  to  a  long  sea  voyage.  His  friends  could  not  well 
afford  to  pay  for  his  passage^  so  he  enlisted  as  a  common  sailor, 
and  arrived  in  India  in  that  capacity.  Having  obtained  his  dia- 
charge  from  the  ship,  he  remained  in  Calcutta,  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land,  in  search  of  adventure  and  fortune.  Mr.  Wilby 
tried  his  hand  alternately  as  reader,  reporter  and  contributor,  in 
connexion  with  the  Calcutta  press ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  he 
was  taken  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Hvrkaru,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  writing  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  telling 
articles  that  appeared  in  that  print.  On  leaving  the  Burkaru 
press,  Mr.  Wilby,  in  conjunction  with  the  present  editor  of  the 
Calcutta  Phoenixy  set  up  the  Bengal  Timesy  the  name  of  which 
was  afterwards  changed  to  the  Citizen.  The  connexion,  however, 
did  not  last  long,  as  Mr.  Wilby  received  the  offer  of  a  handsome 
engagement  with  the  MofussUitej  and  accepted  it.  He  afterwards 
had  editorial  charge  of  the  Delhi  Gazette^  and  conducted  that 
journal  with  an  ability  which  was  publicly  acknowledged  by  the 
managing  proprietor,  on  Mr.  Withy's  vacating  the  editorial  chair. 
He  next  joined  the  Lahore  Chronicle,  and  only  a  short  time 
previous  to  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1857,  returned  to  Bengal 
to  take  his  place  on  the  staff  of  the  Friend  of  India.  Mr.  Wifty 
was  a  young  man  of  extensive  reading  and  varied  informadon. 
There  was  scarcely  a  department  in  philology  or  the  sciences  in 
regard  to  which  he  was  jutogether  ignorant.  His  linguistical  and 
scientific  attainments  were  pretty  nearly  on  a  par,  a  combination, 
not  always  to  be  met  with.  Above  all  as  a  public  writer,  Mr. 
Wilby  was  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  thoroughly  honest  that  the 
Indian  press  possessed. 
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LIEUT.^ENERAL  DURNFORD. 

Lieutenant-General  Elias  Walker  Durnvord,  oolooel- 
commandant  of  the  Bojal  Engineers;  born  in  1775;  died  at 
Tunbridge  Wells,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1850.  He  received  his 
commission  as  2nd  lieutenant,  1793 ;  Ist  lieutenant,  1796 ;  captain- 
lieutenant,  1801 ;  captain,  1805 ;  lieutenant-colonel,  1813  ;  colo- 
nel, 1825 ;  major-general,  1837 ;  and  lieutenent-general,  1846.  He 
was  present  at  the  seige  of  Fort  Bourbon  and  capture  of  Martin- 
ique, St.  Lucia,  and  Guadaloupe,  in  1794.  He  served  many  years 
in  Canada,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  his  memory  and  his  family  to 
say,  that  he  constructed  and  perfected  zaany  of  our  most  valuable 
fortifications.  One  of  his  daughters  married  the  Revd.  E.  W. 
Sewell,  of  Quebec. 


RiaHT  Hon.  Sir  C.  BAGOT,  Bart.,  G.C.B. 

Sir  Charles  Baqot  was  one  of  our  best  and  most  successful 
governors  during  his  brief  term  of  office.  It  may  truly  be  said 
he  laid  down  his  life  for  our  interests,  having  accepted  the  high 
office,  which  he  held,  at  a  time  when  he  had  more  need  of  rest, 
repose  and  retirement  from  the  great  labors  which  his  public 
life  had  entailed  upon  him.  His  memory  deserves  to  be  cherbhed 
for  the  great  benefits  which  his  wise  and  prudent  administration  of 
affiurs  conferred  on  the  province. 

Si|^  Charles  was  bom  on  the  23rd  September,  1781,  at  Blithfield, 
in  the  county  of  Staffi>rd,  where  his  ancestors  had  lived  from  a 
period  antecedent  to  the  Norman  conquest,  and  where  his  family 
still  resides.  He  was  the  second  son  of  William,  Lord  Bagot,  by 
his  wife,  Louisa,  daughter  of  John,  Viscount  St.  John,  brother  and 
heir  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Bolingbroke.  He  married  Lady 
Mary,  -daughter  of  the  third  Earl  of  Momington,  brother  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  the  late  Marquis  Wellesley  and  Lord 
Cowley,  by  whom  he  left  three  sons  and  five  daughters.  He  was 
a  privy  councillor,  knight  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and 
director  of  the  National  Gallery. 
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Sir  Chftrles  Bagot  entered  public  life  in  1806,  as  under  aeereiaiy- 
of-stote  for  foreign  affiurg,  when  Mr.  Canning  held  the  seab  of 
that  department,  in  the  Duke  of  Portland's  administration.  At 
the  close  of  the  great  war  in  1814,  he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission 
to  Paris.  Short%  afterwards,  he  was  i4)pointed  minuter  plenipo* 
tentiarj  to  the  United  States,  and  snecessiyehr  ambassador  to  the 
courts  of  St.  Petersburgh  and  the  Hague.  Upon  the  return  of 
Lord  Amherst  from  the  east,  the  high  post  of  governor-general  of 
India  was  offered  to  him,  but  the  tben  state  of  his  health  com- 
pelled him  reluctantly  to  decline  it.  In  the  short  administration 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1834,  he  was  dispatched  upon  a  special 
embassy  to  the  court  of  Vienna ;  and  in  1841,  was  requested  by 
the  present  Earl  of  Derby,  (then  Lord  Stanley)  the  secretary-of- 
state  for  the  colonies,  to  undertake  the  post  of  govemor-genenil  of 
British  North  America.  Sir  Charles  Bagot  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  high  office  on  the  10th  January,  1842,  and  was  very 
favorably  received  by  the  inhabitants  of  Canada.  He  very  wisely 
did  not  pledge  himself  to  either  the  conservative  or  reform  par- 
ties, but  judiciously  passed  some  time  in  making  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  affiiirs  of  the  province,  and  made  up  his  mind 
to  govern  the  country  by  the  best  men  that  he  could  pitch  upon. 
He  encouraged  and  patronised  the  French  Canadians,  who  were 
powerful,  even  some  who  had  been  connected  with  the  rebellion  ; 
but  who  deeply  regretted  such  a  connection.  He  also  took  into 
his  confidence  the  reform  party  of  Upper  Canada,  then  led  by  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Baldwin.  McMuUen,  m  his  excellent  History  of 
Canada^  sa^s  of  this :  <^  There  can  be  no  auestion  that  this  was 
the  wisest  line  of  policy  he  could  adopt,  and  that  it  tended  to  re- 
move the  differences  between  the  two  races,  and  unite  them  more 
cordially  for  the  common  weal.  The  French  Canadian  element  was 
no  longer  in  the  ascendant ;  the  English  language  had  decidedly 
assumed  the  aggressive,  and  true  wisdom  consisted  in  forgetting 
the  past  and  opening  the  door  of  preferment  to  men  of  talent  of 
French,  as  well  as  those  of  British  origin.  The  necessity  of  this 
line  of  policy  was  interwoven  with  the  union  act ;  and,  afler  that, 
was  the  first  great  step  towards  the  amalgamation  of  the  races.  A 
different  policy  would  have  nullified  the  principle  of  responsible 
government,  and  must  have  proved  suicidal  to  any  ministry  seeking 
to  carry  it  out.  Sir  Charles  Bagot  went  on  the  broad  principle, 
that  the  constitutional  majority  had  the  right  to  rule  under  the 
constitution." 

It  was  during  this  time  that  some  of  our  most  talented  states- 
men came  into  office.  Mr.  Hincks  became  inspector-general ; 
Mr.  Baldwin,  attorney-general,  west;  Mr.  Lafontaine,  attorney- 
general,  east;  Mr.  Morin,  commissioner  of  crown  lands;  Mr. 
Aylwin,  solicitor-general,  &c.  During  the  administration  of  these 
gentlemen  various  were  the  improvements  effected  in  the  province ; 
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ionumerable  were  the  good  thiDgs  that  arose  out  of  them.  Sir 
Charles  Bagot  had  brought  into  office  men  of  talent;  and  men  that 
could  work  for  the  country. 

Unfortunately  the  worthy  baronet  did  not  lire  to  see  the  success- 
ful issue  of  what  he  had  inaugurated  during  his  brief  tenure  of 
office.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1843,  his  illness  became  of 
so  serious  a  character,  that  he  solicited  his  recall,  a  request  which 
was  acceded  to.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 
A  few  months  passed,  and  the  worthy  and  amiable  Sii;  Charles 
Bagot  passed  from  this  world  to  the  better.  (le  was  long  and  de- 
servedly regretted  by  all  people  of  all  origins  and  parties ;  the 
country  lost  in  him  one  of  its  best  friends  and  advocates  ;  the 
sovereign  an  able  and  efficient  servant,  who  bad  labored  zealously 
in  the  service  of  his  country. 


CHIEFJUSTICE  Sir  L.  H.  LAPONTAINE,  Bart. 

Of  the  history  of  this  celebrated  man,  we  cannot  say  a  great 
deal,  as  the  materials  at  our  command  are  very  meagre.  He  is 
the  descendant  of  Antoine  Menard  Lafontainc,  Esquire,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  parliament  of  Lower  Canada,  from  1796  to  1804. 
Sir  Louis  Hypolite  was  born  at  Boucherville,  Canada  East,  in 
October,  1807  ;  he  is  the  third  son  of  A.  M.  Lafontaine,  (son  of 
the  former)  and  of  Marie  J.  Fontaine  Bienvenu,  his  wife. 

For  the  sketch  of  his  career,  we  are  indebted  to  the  clever  writer 
of  the  "  Washington  Sketches*^  written  at  the  time  that  the  present 
chief-justice  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  political  life  : — 

"  For  many  years  M.  Lafontaine  applied  himself  to  the  bar  with 
great  diligence  and  success.  He  accumulated  a  handsome  fortune 
and  made  an  advantageous  match.  It  was  not  until  he  thought 
himself  "  rich  enough"  that  he  gave  much  attention  to  politics ;  a 
circumstance  which  accounts  largely  for  the  independence  and 
sturdy  vigor  of  spirit  he  has  shown. 

"At  first  he  was  follower,  then  a  rival,  of  Papineau.  The  latter 
•was  with  the  parti pritre,  the  former  led  that  of  La  Jeune  Franccj 
and  the  priests  shook  their  heads  at  his  orthodoxy  \  in  fact,  spoke 
of  him  as  little  better  than  an  infidel.  But  '^  circumstances  alter 
cases.''  Both  fled,  in  1837,  from  warrants  for  high  treason.  M. 
Liafontame  reached  England,  where,  not  feeling  himself  safe,  by 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Edward  Ellice,  who  had  the  greatest  single 
property  iQ  Capada,  he  escaped  across  the  channel  to  France. 
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**  More  fortanaie  than  M.  Papinesa,  he  was  Tery  soon  enabled 
to  retam,  there  in  reality  being  no  evidence  against  him.  His 
fate  had  been  like  that  of  Defoe :  he  had  written  an  ironical  letter 
to  a  M.  Girooard,  on  the  absurdity  of  rebellion,  which  was  taken 
literaUy. 

*'  M.  Lafontaine  now  fonnd  himself  in  a  position  to  lead,  and  he 
forthwith  set  himself  to  conciliate  his  old  opponents,  the  priests. 
Whether  from  conviction  or  from  policy,  he  went  regularly  to  mass, 
and  his  moral  conduct  being  irreproachable,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  he  was  sincere,  though  the  coincidence  of  interest  and  derotioD 
is  striking.  When  M.  Papineau  came  back,  he  found  his  chair 
occupied,  and  forthwith  M.  Papineau  took  the  extreme  party,  and 
is  now  the  head  of  La  jeune  France,  with  but  a  small  following. 
He  advocates  annexation,  abolition  of  tithes,  and  of  seignorial 
rights,  while  M.  Lafontaine  sticks  to  responsible  government,  and 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  status  quo. 

'^  In  1843,  M.  Lafontaine,  who,  afler  the  death  of  Lord  Sydenham, 
had  worked  himself  into  place  as  the  head  of  the  French  party, 
quarrelled  with  Lord  Metcalfe,  in  whom  he  met  a  man  resolute  as 
himself,  and  more  prudent,  not  to  say  more  cunning.  The  issue 
was  taken  on  a  general  election.  The  tory  party  was  then  in  the 
asoendaocy  in  Upper  Canada,  and,  united  with  the  moderates,  out 
of  forty-two  representatives,  returned  all  but  nine,  and  of  these 
three  doubtful.  M.  Lafontaine  brought  up  his  wing  of  the  brigade 
gallantly ;  but  it  was  no  use ;  the  centre  and  the  other  wing  w^ere 
routed.  He  was  doomed  for  three  years  to  the  '  cold  shade  of 
opposition,'  in  which  ho  showed  great  constancy  and  industry. 

"  In  March,  1848,  the  tory  party  fell  to  pieces,  and  went  to  an 
election  in  sheer  desperation.  Their  opponents  in  Upper  Canada 
gained  twenty  seats,  saved  all  the  French  counties,  and  gained 
Montreal  and  three  English  or  mixed  counties,  giving  them  a 
majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  house.  M.  Lafontaine  then  resumed 
his  old  place,  and  is  the  virtual  premier. 

"  M.  Lafontaine  in  style  of  thought  is,  like  all  the  French  who 
form  their  ideas  from  Dooks,  theoretical  and  dogmatical.  He  is 
not  an  eloquent  speaker,  his  utterance  being  thick  and  guttural, 
and  his  English,  though  good  in  structure,  bad  in  pronunciation. 
In  fact  Le  rarely  tries  the  latter.  But  he  is  a  close  and  compact 
logician,  and  never  loses  temper. 

M.  Lafontaine  is  about  forty  years  of  age,  though  he  looks  older. 
He  has  a  handsome  countenance,  of  a  style  which  much  resembles 
that  of  Napoleon,  and  a  magnificent  forehead.  I  have  told  you 
his  virtues;  his  faults  are  impracticability,  pushing  things  to 
extremes,  his  vanity  of  thinking  he  knows  the  British  Constitution 
of  which  he  knows  nothing,  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of 
obstinacy  and  undying  resentments  as  a  balance  to  strong  attach- 
ments " 
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Sir  Lonifl  remained  in  office,  until  October,  1851,  when  tbe 
HinokVTach^,  administration  was  formed.  On  the  18th  August, 
1853,  he  was  elevated  to  the  chief-justiceship  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  of  Lower  Canada,  and  on  the  28th  August,  1854, 
was  created,  for  his  eminent  services,  a  baronet  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Sir  Louis  has  married  twice,  but  has  no  issue ;  first  in  1881,  to 
Ad^le,  only  daughter  of  A.  Berthelot,  Esquire,  an  advocate  of 
some  standing,  in  Lower  Canada;  and  secondly  in  1860,  to  a 
widow  lady  of  Montreal. 


CHIEFJUSTIOE  V.  DE  ST.  REAL. 

JosiPH  RsMi  Vallij&bes  ds  St.  Real,  some  aver,  was  born  in 
the  Home  district.  Upper  Canada,  in  the  old  French  settlement,  at 
Markham,  about  18  miles  north  of  Toronto"'  on  the  Ist  October, 
1787.  His  father  died  when  he  was  very  young,  and  his  mother 
having  married  again,*young  Yalli^res  left  his  home,  and  made  his 
way  to  Quebec,  where  he  had  an  uncle.  He  had  been  a  very  short 
time  in  that  city  when  his  extraordinary  quickness  at  learning 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  venerable  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
(Plessis),  who,  we  believe,  took  him  under  his  own  roof,  and 
feuperintended  his  education,  with  a  view  to  his  taking  holy  orders. 
Mr.  Yalli^res  was  not,  however,  inclined  to  adopt  the  views  of  the 
good  bishop,  of  whom,  however,  he  always  spoke  with  affection  and 
gratitude.  Abandoning  his  patron,  he  engaged  for  a  short  time  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  as  a  clerk ;  but  his  friends,  finding  him  deter- 
mined not  to  enter  the  church,  yielded  to  his  wishes,  and  enabled 
him  to  enter  that  profession  of  which  he  was  destined  to  be  one  of 
the  brightest  ornaments.  Having  completed  the  usual  course  of 
studies,  with  the  present  Mr.  ChiefJustice  Bowen,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1812,  and  commenced  to  practice  his  profession  in  the 
city  of  Quebec,  and  we*  need  scarcely  add  with  great  success.  The 
extraordinary  facility  with  which  he  acquired  knowledge  soon  ren- 
dered him  familiar  with  the  civil  law ;  and  he  was,  besides,  gifted 
with  oratorical  powers  that  charmed  all  who  listened  to  him.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  a  delightful  companion  when  in  ^11  health  and 
vigor.      Until  his  last  serious  illness  his  conversational  powers  were 

•  Some  say  in  Quebeo,  in  a  house  which  stood  on  the  sitfO  of  the  present  parlia 
ment  bnilding. 
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nnimpairedy  and  he  was  one  with  whom  it  was  impossiUe  to  oon- 
verse  without  deriving  instruction.  Mr.  Valli^res  was  <4)pointed  a 
K.C.  in  1813,  the  year  ailer  his  admission  to  the  bar,  and  was  about 
the  same  time  called  on  to  take  part  in  public  affairs,  haying  been 
elected  as  member  of  the  Assembly  for  the  county  of  Champlain. 
He  attached  himself  to  the  great  Canadian  party,  then  engaged 
in  what  they  called  a  struggle  for  constitutional  liberty,  and  was 
distinguished  for  integrity,  wisdom,  and  moderation.  During  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Papineau  on  a  mission  to  England,  M.  Valli^es 
was  chosen  speaker  of  the  Assembly,  and  during  the  government 
of  Sir  James  Kempt,  in  1828,  was  appointed  resident  judge  of  the 
district  of  Three  Rivers,  where  he  remained  several  years,  univer- 
sally beloved  by  the  community.  In  1842  he  was  appointed  by 
Sir  Charles  Bagot,  chief-justice  of  Montreal,  a^r  which  time  his 
friends  had  to  deplore  his  almost  constant  bad  health.  Not- 
withstanding this,  he  labored  most  diligently  at  the  business  of  the 
court,  as  was  publicly  testified  in  the  session  for  1846  by  more  than 
one  member  of  the  profession.  On  that  occasion  gentlemen  on  both 
sides  of  the  house  vied  with  each  othei:  in  eulogising  the  character, 
and  acknowledging  the  eminent  talents  of  M.  Valli^res.  It  would 
be  presumptuous  in  us  to  add  a  word  on  such  a  subject,  but  there 
is  one  event  of  his  life  which  deserves  a  passing  notice — we  allude 
to  his  suspension  by  Sir  John  Colborne,  in  1839.  M.  Valli^res 
was  called  on  to  grant  a  writ  of  habeas  corpust  and  although  ruin 
stared  him  in  the  face,  he  had  sufficient  integrity  and  moral  cou- 
rage to  do  his  duty.  The  governor  had  some  time  before  suspended 
Judges  Panet  and  Bedard,  in  consequence  of  a  decision  in  &vor  of 
the  habeas  carpus,  and  Judge  Valli^res  must  therefore  have  been 
well  aware  of  the  consequence.  He  was  suspended,  and  was  de- 
prived of  his  income  for  a  considerable  time,  at  great  inoonveni- 
eoce  and  loss.  We  have  referred  above  principally  to  the  public 
character  of  the  judge.  In  private  life  he  was  most  amiable  and 
benevolent;  indeed,  his  interests  suffered  materially  from  his 
unbounded  generosity  and  confidence  in  others.  He  died  on  the 
17th  February,  1847,  universally  respected  and  beloved. 


J.  B.  MEILLEI3R,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.  D, 

Jean  Baptists  Meillbub,  one  of  the  literati  of  Lower  Canada, 
and  a  gentleman  of  considerable  attainments,  to  whose  efforts  we 
owe  much  of  the  present  admirable  system  of  education  in  the 
lower  province,  was  bom  at  St.  Laurent^  on  the  Island  of  Mont- 
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real,  on  ihe  9th  of  May,  1796.  He  is  descended  from  a  respect- 
able French  family,  the  founder  of  which,  in  this  country,  was  a 
captain  in  the  Carignan  Regiment.  He  received  his  education  at 
the  college  of  Montreal,  and  for  some  time  studied  the  law,  which 
he  abandoned  for  the  medical  profession,  entering  the  college  of 
Castletown,  Vermont,  U.  S.  He  at  the  same  time  studied  philoso- 
phy at  Middlebury,  under  the  celebrated  Professor  Hall,  pupil  of 
the  Abb6  Hauy,  who  instructed  him  among  other  branches  in  those 
of  mineralogy  and  geology.  He  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medidne  on  the  14th  of  December,  1825,  as  well  as  diplomas  from 
the  college  of  Middlebury  and  the  university  of  Dartmouth,  in 
New  Hampshire,  where  he  was  for  some  time  employed  as  a  French 
professor  ;  here  he  wrote  his  first  work  which  is  an  analysis  of  the 
French  alphabet,  containing  the  rules  of  pronunciation  of  the 
French  language  in  £nglish.  The  medical  and  philosophical 
societies  countenanced  the  same.  On  his  return  to  Canada,  he 
became  one  of  the  principal  assistants  to  the  Tessier  Journal, 
who  cites  with  an  encomium  a  trait  of  Dr.  Meilleur  upon  carbuncle ; 
he  also  assisted  towards  Bibaud's  Canadian  Library,  in  which  he 
was  the  first  who  wrote  upon  geology,  and  on  the  application  of 
chemistry  to  agriculture.  This  last  work  was  a  supplement  to  the 
agricultural  treatise  of  VaUre  Guellet.  He  also  published,  in  1833, 
the  first  chemical  treatise  entitled,  <<  Cours  abr^gi  de  Legons  de 
Chimie,  contenant  une  exposition  precise  etrxUihodique  desprincipes 
de  cette  science"  He  was  named  corresponding  member  of  the 
Natural  History  Society  of  Montreal  the  same  year,  in  which  he  also 
published  at  St.  Charles,  where  the  Hon.  P.  D.  Debartzch  had  estab- 
lished a  journal,  of  which  he,  for  a  short  time,  became  editor,  the 
first  edition  of  his  '^  Nouvelle  Grammaire  Anglaise,  redigie  d'dprhs 
les  meiUeurs  aiUeurs/*  One  thing  which  must  not  ba  lost  sight  of,  is 
"  VExtrait  du  Recensement  du  Comt^  de  r  Assomptian,"  which  con- 
tains a  summary  of  the  geographical,  the  topographical,  and  the 
statistical  returns  of  that  county,  where  Doctor  Meilleur  was  one 
of  the  founders  and  professors  of  the  college,  and  where  he  was 
elected  member  of  Parliament  on  the  6th  November,  1834.  This 
last  work  is  praised  in  "  1! Encyclopedia  Canadiehne,  Cahier,  De^ 
cemhre,  1842."  In  1860,  he  published  the  "  Memorial  de  I' Educa- 
tion" of  Lower  Canada,  a  work  strongly  recommended  by  the  friends 
of  education.  In  the  House  of  Assembly,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
charge  of  making  the  selection  of  Chasseur's  Museum,  the  purchase 
of  which  he  recommended. 

Speaking  and  writing  on  education  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Assembly,  although  he  appeared  to  be  less  admired  by  Mr. 
Papineau,  than  the  oSier  members,  and  this  led  to  his  defeat  in 
the  county  of  TAssomption.  After  the  suspension  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  under  the  administration  of  the  union,  he  wrote  on  edu- 
cation at  great  length,  and  more  particularly  upon  the  proper  prin- 
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oiples  and  means  to  extend  the  same,  and,  at  the  request  of  Lord 
Durham,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Ahb^  Duohaine,  he  oonduoted 
a  polemical  contest  with  that  gentleman  on  the  sahject  of  electri- 
city, and  being  engaged  to  giye  lectures  on  the  foundation  of  the 
society  of  natural  history,  when  he  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  by  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  with  the  promise  of 
that  governor  that  the  situation  should  not  be  made  a  political 
one.  He  made  two  trips  round  Lower  Canada,  to  obtain  informa- 
tion as  to  its  extension,  but  failed.  During  the  fifteen  years  and 
upwards  that  he  occupied  this  elevated  stetion,  he  contributed  from 
the  funds  ef  the  department  to  the  foundation  of  forty-five  superior 
educational  establishments.  Some  years  since  he  vacated  that 
situation  for  the  postmastership  of  Montreal,  an  office .  from  which 
he  retired  within  the  present  year. 

Dr.   Meilleur  is  a  member  of  several  learned  American  and 
Canadian  Institutions. 


Hon.  Mb.  JUSTICE  AYLWIN. 

This  learned  and  talented  gentlen^an,  regarded  as  one  of  the 
cleverest  members  of  the  bar,  and  since  his  accession  to  the  bench, 
as  one  of  its  most  brilliant  ornaments,  is  we  believe  a  native  of 
Quebec,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1828. 

He  first  entered  public  life  as  member  for  the  countv  of  Portneuf, 
in  1841 ;  and,  in  1842,  he  became  a  member  of  tne  Executive 
Council,  as  solicitor-general  for  Canada  East,  a  post  which  he  held 
until  December,  1843;  and  again,  in  March,  1848,  until  April,  1848, 
when  on  the  26th  of  that  month,  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench;  and,  it  is  said,  that  no  public  man  in 
Canada  ever  had  that  high  honor  conferred  upon  him,  who  better 
deserved  it  than  Judge  Aylwin. 

P  In  his  course  in  the  house,  he  was  twice  elected  for  Portneuf, 
and  three  times  for  the  city  of  Quebec.  Being  a  very  terse  and 
lucid  speaker,  and  a  gentleman  of  great  merits  and  abilities,  he 
was  regarded  as  a  great  acquisition  to  his  party,  and  was  extremely 
popular  with  the  people.  In  the  opposition,  in  whoso  ranks  he 
was  numbered  for  some  years,  he  became  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
and  indomitable  of  its  members ;  a  man  that  never  flinched  from 
his  purpose,  but  pursued  his  line  of  conduct  to  the  last 
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Since  his  elevation  to  the  bench,  people  have  had  more  oppor- 
tunities to  witness  the  greatness  of  his  abilities  and  attainments, 
and  his  argnments  have  always  been  conclusive,  and  have  excited 
much  admiration. 

Kaye,  from  whom  we  have  before  quoted,  thus  speaks  of 
him: — 

''Mr.  Aylwin  bore  the  reputation  of  the  best  debater  in  the 
assembly,  a  man  of  infinite  adroitness  and  lawyerlike  sagacity, 
skilled  in  making  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason,  and  in 
exposing  the  weakness  of  an  adversary's  ease." 


ADMIRAL  VANSITTART,  E.N. 

Among  the  early  settlers  at  Woodstock,  O.W.,  was  Vice- Admiral 
Vansittart,  a  gentleman  whose  large  expenditure  in  the  county  of 
Oxford  contributed  much  to  its  rapid  advancement ;  and  whose 
kindly  manners  and  readiness  to  assist  in  all  public  improvements, 
and  in  the  personal  struggles  of  many  of  his  poorer  neighbours, 
have  deservedly  endeared  his  memory  to  a  wide  circle  in  that  part 
of  the  country. 

The  family  of  Vansittart  are  of  Prussian  extraction,  and  in  that 
country  of  considerable  antiquity,  having  been,  for  generations,  the 
holders  of  an  extensive  property  in  the  dutchy  of  Juliers,  on  the 
confines  of  Holland,  upon  whicn  stand  the  old  town  of  Sittart ; 
whence  the  family  name.  On  this  property  the  present  represen- 
tative of  the  old  race  of  Von  Sittart,  as  originally  called,  still  resides. 

The  first  of  the  name  who  settled  in  England,  temp.  William  III. , 
was  Peter,  son  of  W.  J.  Von  Sittart,  of  Dantzee,  and  grand  sou  of 
J.  W.  Von  Sittart.  of  Juliers.  IJe  married  a  daughter  of  Robert 
Sauaderson,  Esquire,  of  London,  and  died  in  1705,  leaving  several 
sons  ;  of  whom  the  fifth,  Arthur,  of  Shotesbrooke,  in  the  county  of 
Berks,  married  in  1723,  Martha,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Stonehouse, 
Bart.  His  eldest  son  and  successor  married  a  daughter  of  Lord 
Coleraine,  (extinct);  whose  son,  again  Arthur,  married  a  daughter 
of  Lord  Auckland.  Of  the  children  of  the  first  named  Arthur, 
Robert,  the  second,  was  distinguished  at  the  bar,  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  civil  law  at  Oxford ;  Henry,  the  third,  became  governor 
of  Bengal,  and  married  a  daughter  of  the  Viscountess  Newcomen, 
(extinct) )  and  George^  the  fourth  son,  &ther  of  the  subject  of  this 
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notice,  served  with  credit  in  India,  where  he  accompanied  Lord 
Glive  through  his  memorahle  campaigns,  as  private  secretary  and  con- 
fidential interpreter.  Another  Vansittart,  William,  was  a  doctor 
of  divinity  and  prehend  of  Carlisle.  The  family  of  Yansittart, 
whilst  resident  in  England,  have  further  become  allied  by  marriage 
with  the  noble  houses  of  Craven,  Plymouth,  (extinct)  Yaux  and 
Boston;  and  with  the  baronetcies  of  Palk,  East,  Chapman,  and 
Menzies.  It  has  also  given  several  members  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons :  at  one  time  no  less  than  four  Yansittarts  held  seats  in  the 
same  Parliament,  one  of  whom,  Nicholas,  chanceller  of  the  exche- 
quer, was  afterwards  created  Lord  Bexley.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  Admiral  Yansittart's  family  have  occupied  a  somewhat  conspi- 
cuous position  during  the  century  and  a  half  that  has  seen  them 
British  subjects. 

Admiral  Yansittart  was  the  youngest  son  of  George  Yansittart, 
Esquire,  of  Bisham  Abbey,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  which,  after 
his  return  from  India,  he  represented  for  a  long  succession  of 
years  in  Parliament,  and  of  Sarah,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Stonehouse,  Bart. ;  he  was  consequenty  nephew  to  Henry  Yansittart, 
Esq.,  the  former  governor  of  Bengal  (who  was  lost  in  the  Aurora 
frigate,  on  his  return  to  India  as  chief  commissioner  for  the  settle- 
ment of  public  affairs  there)  and  first  cousin  to  the  late  Lord  Bexley 
who,  for  a  lenghencd  period  had  been  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in 
England,  and  occupied  other  important  public  and  diplomatic  trusts. 
The  admiral's  eldest  brother.  General  Yansittart,  during  the  time 
of  the  war,  raised  a  battalion  to  a  regiment  of  the  line,  which  he 
commanded,  and  after  attaining  the  rank  of  frill  general,  prior  to  the 
Bjze  of  fifty,  soon  afler  which,  he  died  during  his  father's  lifetime. 
He  married  a  niece  of  the  late  Earl  of  Plymouth,  and  their  eldest 
son  is  now  the  proprietor  of  the  Bisham  Abbey  property. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  entered  the  navy  in  1791.  At  the 
siege  of  Toulon  by  the  republican  army,  in  1793,  he  was  very 
severely  wounded  while  serving  in  a  floating  battery.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  assisted,  in  a  boat  belonging  to  UAigle  frigate, 
Captain  Samuel  Hood,  at  the  reduction  of  Calvi.  As  a  reward  for 
his  conduct  and  hib  sufferings  he  was  made  lieutenant,  in  February, 
1794,  into  the  Stately,  64.  In  that  ship  he  was  present  at  the 
capture  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Dutch  squadron  in 
SaldanhaBay.  He  was  promoted  in  August,  1798  to  the  command 
of  the  Hermes  sloop ;  was  advanced  to  post-rank  February  3, 1801  j 
was  employed  during  that  year  and  the  following  in  the  Aberga- 
venny,  54,  Thunderer y  74,  and  Magidenne  frigate;  and  held  com- 
mand from  1803  until  1812,  and  from  the  latter  period  until  1814, 
of  the  FortunSe,  36,  and  Clarence,  74.  When  off  the  Havana,  in 
the  summer  of  1806,  in  company  with  the  SurveiUante,  38,  Her- 
cule,  74,  an  armed  schooner,  and  a  homeward-bcund  convoy,  he  fell 
in  with  a  number  of  Spanish  vessels  under  the  proteofcion  of  a 
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74-giui  ship  and  two  gaarda-coetas.  Being  detached  in  pursuit^  he 
suooeeded,  with  the  aid  of  the  schooner,  in  capturing  the  guarda- 
ooBtas  and  upwards  of  twenty  sail,  deeply  laden  with  sugar,  &c. 
With  a  nohle  spirit  of  disinterestedness  he  destroyed  the  whole  of 
his  valoable  prises,  in  order  that  the  convoy  might  not  be  detained, 
although  the  Spaniards  offered  to  bring  off  from  the  shore  in 
twelve  hours  a  sum  sufficient  to  ransom  them.  Among  the  captures 
made  by  him  at  various  times  was  Le  Vice-Amiral  Martin  of  18 
guns  and  140  men,  a  most  notorious  privateer.  She  was  taken  on 
the  11th  October,  1811.  He  became  a  rear-admiral  on  the  22nd 
July,  1880,  and  a  vice-admiral  on  the  23rd  November,  1841. 

]!t  may  be  remarked  that  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  months 
in  1802-8,  he  was  never  a  day  out  of  commission,  from  the  time  he 
first  went  to  sea  till  the  peace  of  1814,  a  period  of  twenty-three 
years.  Marshall,  in  his  Naval  Biography ^  also  relates  that  whilst 
at  Algiers,  where  he  was  ordered  with  his  frigate  to  embark  an 
ambassador,  '<  he  was  presented  with  a  sword,  and  some  other 
trifling  articles,  and  a  bag  of  dollars ;  the  latter  he  instantly  returned 
to  the  Dey,  at  the  same  time  informing  him  that  a  British  officer 
would  never  receive  money  for  his  own  use  from  any  foreign  power, 
but  that  the  sword  he  should  retain,  and  ever  value  as  a  mark  of 
the  honor  conferred  on  him  bv  his  highnesss/' 

He  was  prevented  by  bodily  infirmity  from  personally  serving 
here,  away  firom  home,  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion,  but  to  the 
utmost  of  his  ability  assisted  in  organizing  volunteers,  &c.,  in  his 
own  county. 

Admiral  Vansittart  came  to  this  country  in  the  year  1834,  hav- 
ing previously  dispatched  Captain  Drew,  R.  N.,  as  a  pioneer  of  the 
settlement  contemplated  for  his  second  son,  Henry  Vansittart.  It 
is  understood  to  have  been  no  part  of  the  admiral's  intention  to  re- 
main in  this  country  himself,  a  result  which  was  brought  about  by 
the  double  misfortune  of  the  death  of  his  wife  soon  after  landing 
on  this  continent,  and  the  complicated  and  unsatisfactory  invest- 
ments of  large  sums  by  Captain  Drew,  as  his  agent,  in  this  coun- 
try. (Which  investments  became  the  subject  of  arbitration  by  the 
then  Mr.  Solicitor-General  Hagerman,  and  were  afterwards  carried 
into  the  courts  of  Chancery  and  Appeal,  by  Captain  Drew,  but  with 
awards  throughout  in  the  admiral's  favor.)  These  circumstances 
gave  Canada  one  of  her  most  valued  residents.  Admiral  Vansit- 
tart never  returned  to  Europe. 

One  of  the  first  benefits  confirmed  by  him  on  Woodstock  and  its 
neighborhood,  aided  by  the  subscription  of  his  friends  in  Eng- 
land, was  the  building  <^  a  commodious  brick  church,  which  he 
partly  endowed.  He  also  brought  out  with  him  a  highly  talented 
clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  the  Rev.  William  Bettridge, 
who  was  inducted  to  the  cure  of  the  parish,  and  for  whom  he 
provided  a  parsonage  house.     On  the  parish  becoming  a  rectory, 
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Admiral  Vausittart  surrendered  the  advowBon  to  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese.  The  admiral  was  also  very  active  in  assisting  to  pro- 
cure the  separation  of  the  district  of  Brock  (afterwards  called  the 
county  of  Oxford)  from  the  district  of  London,  and  materially  aided 
the  arrangements  for  erecting  the  necessary  public  buildings.  He 
also  built  a  school  house ;  and  funds  of  his,  prior  to  his  arrival,  had 
been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  first  hotel  in  the  town  of 
Woodstock. 

Admiral  Vansittart  shortly  afterwards  removed  to  a  large  block 
of  property  that  he  had  acquired  about  four  miles  to  the  east  of 
Woodstock.  Here  he  was  also  instrumental  in  the  construction  of 
a  school  house,  and  assisted  in  obtaining  a  small  wooden  church. 
A  village  soon  sprung  up,  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Eastwood. 
It  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Paris  and  Brantford  plank 
roads.  Just  at  the  fork  of  which  stands  a  tavern,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Phelan,  and  long  known  by  his  name,  which  was  formerly  ^'  alone 
in  its  glory,''  but  now,  besides  several  stores  and  shops,  there  stands 
close  by  a  large  mill  erected  by  Henry  Vansittart,  the  admiral's  son. 
This  milling  establishment  consists  of  a  large  lumber  mill,  with 
grist  mill  attached,  and  is  worked  by  a  steam  engine  of  fifty  horse 
power.  The  village,  also  possesses  a  post  office,  and  a  station  for 
passengers  and  freight  on  the  great  western  railway. 

Admiral  Vansittart  was  twice  married,  first  to  a  sister  of  the  present 
Major-General  Sir  John  Pennefather,  by  whom  he  left  three  sons, 
the  eldest  of  whom  is  now  secretary  to  the  government  board  of  rail- 
way commissioners  for  Canada ;  the  second,  Henry,  resides  upon,  and 
owns  his  father's  property  at  Eastwood,  G.  W. }  and  the  third,  Ed- 
ward Westby,  is  a  captain  in  the  royal  navy,  and  at  present  com- 
mands the  splendid  frigate  ArtadneyWhich  accompanied  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  America ;  and  two  daughters,  both  married  and  living 
in  England.  Admiral  Vansittart  married,  secondlv  a  Miss  Steven- 
son in  this  country.  He  died  about  the  year  1844,  in  the  65th 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  Woodstock ;  in  the  church  at 
which  place  a  handsome  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory 
by  his  sons.  The  stranger,  as  he  passes  through  that  part  of  the 
country,  will  find  to  this  day  that  the  name  of  the  admiral  commands 
from  all  classes  the  warmest  expression  of  affection  and  respect. 

John  George  Vansittart,  the  eldest  of  the  admiral's  two 
sons  who  remained  in  Canada,  at  first  settled  in  Toronto,  and 
commenced  the  study  of  the  law.  His  health,  however,  soon 
began  to  fail,  and  he  sought  in  consequence  the  more  healthy 
occupation  of  a  country  life.  With  this  view  he  purchased  a  farm 
near  to  his  father's  property  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  soon  after 
which  he  was  seized  with  paralysis  and  totdly  deprived  of  the  use 
of  one  side.  This  occurred  shortly  before  the  rebellion  in  1837- 
88,  and  by  it  he  was  prevented  from  taking  any  active  part  in  the 
stirring  events  of  that  time. 
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Mr.  Vansittart  had  married  id  1835,  Isabella  Carrick,  daughter 
of  James  Boyse  Yeilding,  Esq.,  and  with  his  yonng  family  remained 
unobtrusively  on  his  farm,  utitil  he  was  made  returning  officer  for 
the  county  of  Oxford,  at  the  general  election  of  1848.  The  candi- 
dates on  this  occasion  were  the  Honorable  Francis  Hincks,  Peter 
Carroll  and  ^Robert  Campbell,  Esquires.  Here  Mr.  Vansittart 
encountered  a  difficulty  which  first  obtained  for  him  public  noto- 
riety. He  found  a  legal  defect  in  the  qualification  of  Mr.  Hincks, 
which  was  urged  on  one  side  as  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  his 
return,  and  as  vehemently  defended  on  the  other.  On  this  point, 
which  was  purely  a  question  of  law,  Mr.  Vansittart  is  understood 
to  have  consulted  the  crown  lawyers  of  the  day,  deeming  them  to 
be  the  legitimate  advisers  of  law  to  an  offii)er  called  upon  to  act  by 
warrant  from  the  government,  under  penalty  for  non-performance,  ana 
beyond  two  pounds  a  day  for  two  days  expenses,  without  emolument. 
The  advice  Mr.  Vansittart  obtained  led  him  to  decide  that  Mr. 
Hincks'  qualification  was  worthless,  and  he  therefore  declined  to 
return  that  gentleman  though  possessed  of  a  majority  of  votes,  but 
returned  Mr.  Carroll,  who  had  polled  the  next  largest  number. 
This  act  idsensed  the  liberal  party,  who  looked  to  Mr.  Hincks  as 
their  head,  in  the  highest  degree  against  Mr.  Vansittart,  and  upon 
their  appearing  largely  in  the  majority  when  the  new  Parliament 
met,  steps  were  immediately  taken  to  bring  him  to  condign  punish- 
ment. The  house  summarily  amended  the  return  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Hincks,  without  reference  to  a  ''  Qrenville  Committee,''  and  that 
honorable  gentleman  took  his  scat  accordingly.  Mr.  Vansittart 
was  soon  after  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  house  to  answer  for 
for  having  "  acted  illegally,  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  free- 
holders, and  in  breach  of  the  privileges  of  Parliament,"  and  if  the 
charge  were  sustained,  a  resolution  was  to  be  submitted  to  thohouse, 
calling  on  his  excellency  to  remove  Mr.  Vansittart  from  all  offices 
of  honor  or  emolument  which  he  held  under  the  crown,  and  declar- 
ing him  unfit  to  hold  any  such  thereafter.  ITpon  appearing  at  the 
bar,  Mr.  Vansittart  was  reftised  the  assistance  of  council,  but 
defended  himself  unaided  so  successftilly  that  the  extreme  course 
intended  was  abandoned,  and  the  house  contented  itself  with 
memorializing  the  governor-general  to  remove  him  from  the  one 
office  of  inspector  of  licences  for  the  district  of  Brock,  leaving  him 
still  in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  and  one  of  the  government 
auditors  of  public  accounts  in  the  county  of  Oxford.  He  gained, 
at  the  same  time,  a  large  share  of  public  sympathy  and  confidence. 
In  evidence  of  which  a  handsome  public  dinner  was  given  him  in 
Montreal,  and  a  piece  of  plate,  purchased  by  quarter-dollar  subscrip- 
tions. A  public  dinner  was  offered  him  in  Belleville,  which  he 
declined ;  but  at  Hamilton,  Woodstock  and  London,  he  accepted 
similar  demonstrations.  On  his  return  to  his  own  county  he  was 
met  on  its  borders  by  an  immense  copcoiprse  of  people^  who  escorted 
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him  to  his  home.  He  was  shortly  after  choaen  as  del^ate  from 
the  county  of  Oxford  to  attend  the  convention  which  met  at  Kings- 
ton, and  the  following  year  at  Toronto  (a  sequel  to  the  rebellion 
losses  bill),  and  was  subsequently  sent  to  watch  the  interests  of  the 
county  of  Oxford  on  an  important  railway  question  before  Parlia- 
ment. On  the  approach  of  the  next  general  election,  Mr.  Yansit- 
tart  was  called  upon  to  oppose  the  Honorable  F.  Hincks,  (then 
premier),  and  notwithstanding  the  powerful  influence  of  that  min- 
ister and  his  long  hold  of  uie  county,  Mr.  Vansittart  ran  him 
within  sixty-four,  out  of  over  three  thousand  votes  polled.  In 
addition  to  being  a  magistrate  for  many  years,  he  has  also  been  a 
major  of  militia,  served  as  a  municipal  councillor  and  as  a  lay  dele- 
gate to  the  Church  of  England  Synod.  Mr.  Vansittart  is  now 
attached  to  the  government  as  secretary  to  the  honorable  the  board 
of  railway  commissioners. 

Mb.  Henry  Vansittart,  second  son  of  Admiral  Vansittart,  of 
Eastwood,  was  actively  engaged  in  cultivating  and  improving  the 
property  which  his  father  had  provided  for  him,  when  the  first  din 
of  the  rebellion,  in  1887,  roused  him  to  busy  exertion  in  defenoe 
of  British  supremacy.  After  aiding  in  the  discomforture  of  Dun- 
combe's  futile  attempt  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  he  repaired  to  the 
frontier,  and  offered  his  services  in  anyway  they  could  be  employed 
against  the  rebels  on  Navy  Island.  He  was  one  of  the  volunteers 
for  the  secret  boat  expedition  which  resulted  in  the  cutting  Out  of 
the  steamer  Caroline^  and  was  one  of  the  second  boats'  crew  under 
Captain  McCormack,  who  fell  severely  wounded  whilst  boarding 
on  the  quarter  of  the  steamer.  He  afterwards  served  in  the 
naval  bngade,  with  Captain  Graham,  R.  N.  When  these  opera- 
tions came  to  a  close,  he  obtained  permission  to  raise  a  company  to 
serve  with  a  regiment  of  enrolled  militia,  under  Colonel  Burrowes, 
formerly  of  the  Grenadier  Guards.  This  company  he  rapidly  filled 
up  to  the  requisite  number,  from  the  Scotch  settlement  of  Zorra, 
in  his  own  county,  and  soon  brought  it  to  a  state  of  acknowledged 
proficiency.  It  was  familiarly  known  as  the  Scotch  company, 
and  was  among  the  last  to  be  disbanded  of  the  so  called,  <'  six 
months  men.''  Mr  Henry  Vansittart  then  resumed  his  occupations 
as  an  agriculturist,  became  a  useful  member  of  the  agricultural 
society,  and  by  introducing  improved  stock,  contributed  materially 
to  the  better  breeds  of  horses  and  farm  animals  in  the  surround- 
ing district.  He  subsequently  turned  his  attention  to  milling,  and 
was  the  first  to  introduce  steam  for  that  purpose  in  the  county  of 
Oxford ;  he  built  and  equipped  the  powerful  steam  mills  which 
mainly  gave  rise  to  the  village  of  Eastwood.  He  for  many  years 
eommanded  the  third  battalion  of  Oxford  militia;  has  been  a  coun- 
cillor for  his  township  since  municipal  councils  were  first  instituted ; 
and  has  always  been  ready  to  aid  church  and  school  matters,  and 
other  local  intetests  in  his  neighborhood.    In  politics  he  has  been 
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kDowiiasaniinfliDohing  ooDservatiTe^  and  at  his  county  elections  has 
always  supported  that  side.  Mr.  Henry  Vansittart  married  in 
1840,  Emily,  da^hter  of  the  late  Doctor  Huggins,  of  the  Island 
of  Nevis,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  has  seyeral  children. 


Hon.  WM.  MORRIS,  MX.C. 

Mr.  Morris  was  born  at  Paisley,  in  Scotland,  on  the  31st  of 
October,  1786.  He  emigrated  with  his  parents,  who  were  then  in 
comfortable  circumstances,  from  Scotland  to  Upper  Canada  in 
1801.  Three  years  afiberwards,  his  father  having  settled  in  the 
oity  of  Montreal,  was  engaged  in  business  as  a  merchant  there  ',  but 
having  lost  a  homeward  bound  ship  in  the  Straits  of  Belleisle,  and 
no  part  of  the  cargo  having  been  insured,  owing  to  the  carelessness 
of  an  agent,  and  having  sustained  other  heavy  losses,  he  was  com> 
polled  to  close  his  business  in  Montreal,  and  retire  to  a  farm  near 
Broekville. 

In  1809  his  father  died,  leaving  large  debts  in  Montreal  and 
Seotland,  and  Mr.  Morris  continued  at  Broekville  with  his  brother 
and  the  younger  members  of  the  family,  helping  to  support  them 
by  his  exertions,  till  the  war  of  1812  with  the  United  States  com- 
menced, when  he  left  his  business,  and  joined  the  militia  flank 
companies  as  an  ensign,  having  received  his  commission  from  Gen- 
eral Brock.  In  October  of  that  year,  he  volunteered,  with  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Lethbridge,  in  the  attack^of  the  British  forces  on 
Ogdensburgh,  and  commanded  the  only  militia  gun-boat  that  sus- 
tained injury,  one  man  having  been  killed  and  another  wounded  at 
his  side  by  a  cannon  shot.  In  1813,  he  was  present  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  capture  of  Ogdensburgh,  having  been  detached 
in  command  of  a  party  to  take  possession  of  the  old  French  forts 
then  at  that  place,  and  performed  the  duty.  His  comrades  in 
arras,  some  of  whom  are  still  living,  speak  in  high  terms  of  his 
soldierly  bearing,  and  of  the  affection  with  which  he  inspired  his 
men,  during  this  early  portion  of  his  career.  He  continued  to 
fienre  till  1814,  when  a  large  body  of  troops  having  arrived  in  the 
colony  from  the  Peninsula,  he  left  the  militia  service,  and  returned 
to  Broekville,  to  assbt  his  brother  in  the  management  of  their 
business  there. 

In  1816,  he  proceeded  with  the  military  and  emigrant  settlers 
to  the  military  settlement  near  the  BideaU)  and  there  commenced 
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mercantile  bBsinesfl,  at  what  is  now  the  substantial  and  prospeToos 
town  of  Perth,  but  which  was  then  a  wilderness.  He  continued 
for  some  years  to  bestow  his  active  attention  on  the  mercantile 
business  conducted  at  Perth  by  himself,  and  at  Brockville  by  his 
brother,  the  late  Alexander  Morris,  Esq.,  and  having  prospered,  in 
1820  an  incident  took  place  that  marked  the  character  of  the  man, 
and  was  an  index  to  all  his  future  career.  In  that  year,  he  and 
his  brother  received  two  handsome  pieces  of  plate  from  the  creditors 
of  their  late  father  in  Glasgow,  for  having  voluntarily,  and  without 
solicitation,  paid  in  full  all  the  debts  owing  by  his  estate.  Such 
respect  for  a  father's  memoir  indicated  a  high-toned  rectitude 
that  could  not  fail  to  command  success. 

In  this  year,  also,  the  political  career  of  Mr.  Morris  commenced, 
he  having  been  elected  by  the  settlers  of  the  county  of  Lanark  to 
represent  them  in  the  provincial  Parliament.  He  soon  assumed  an 
active  and  prominent  position  in  that  assembly,  and  in  1820  took  one 
of  the  leading  steps  in  his  political  life,  when  he  moved  and  carried 
in  the  Assembly  an  address  to  the  king,  asserting  the  claim  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  to  a  share  of  the  clergy  reserves  under  the 
imperial  statute  31,  Geo.  III.  cap.  31.  Witn  no  hostility  to  the 
Church  of  England,  but  yet  with  a  sturdy  perseverance  and  a 
strong  conviction  of  right,  he  urged  the  claims  of  his  church,  basing 
them  upon  the  Act  of  Union  between  England  and  Scotland.  The 
colonial  government  resisted  his  pretensions  ;  but  sixteen  years 
afterwards  the  twelve  judges  in  England  decided  in  effect  that  Mr. 
Morris  was  right.  In  1835,  he  was  elected  for  the  sixth  time  con- 
secutively to  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Lanark,  and  on  this  last 
occasion  was  not  a  candidate.  In  1836,  he  was  called  to  a  seat  in 
the  Legislative  Council  of  Upper  Canada.  In  1837,  he  proceeded 
to  the  Colonial  Office,  Downing  street,  London,  with  a  petition  to 
the  king  and  Parliament  from  the  the  Scottish  inhabitants  of  both 
provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  asserting  their  claims  to 
equal  rights  with  those  enjoyed  by  their  fellow-subjects  of  English 
origin.  He  was  selected  for  this  mission  by  a  meeting  of  delegates 
from  all  parts  of  the  province  held  at  Cobourg.  SuJ^equently  he 
received  from  the  Scottish  inhabitants  of  the  province  a  nandsome 
piece  of  plate,  bearing  an  appropriate  inscription,  as  a  token  of  their 
approbation  of  his  public  services. 

On  his  return  to  Canada,  in  1837  and  1838,  he  was  actively 
engaged  during  those  years  in  drilling  and  organiiing  the  militia 
of  the  county  of  Lanark,  of  which  he  was  senior  colonel,  and  twice 
sent  to  the  frontiers  detachments  of  several  regiments,  going  in  oonJ^ 
mand  on  one  of  the  occasions  himself.  In  1841  he  was  appointed 
warden  of  the  district  of  Johnstown,  under  the  new  municipal 
council  act,  and  carried  the  law  into  successful  operation. 

In  1844,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council 
in  Sir  Charles  T.  Metcalfe's  administration,  and  also  receiver-gen- 
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eral  of  the  province.  He  was  a  most  efficient  departmental  officer, 
and  proved  nimself,  as  Lord  Metcalfe  described  niui,  "  a  valuable 
public  servant."  While  receiver-general,  be  introduced  into  that 
department  a  new  system  of  management,  and  paid  into  the  public 
chest  whilst  he  held  the  office  £11,000,  as  interests  on  the  daily 
deposits  of  public  money,  an  advantage  to  the  public  which  had 
never  before  been  attempted. 

In  1846,  Mr.  Morris  resigned  the  office  of  receiver-general,  and 
was  appointed  president  ot  the  Executive  Council,  the  duties  of 
which  office  he  discharged  with  great  efficiency  and  vigor.  In 
1848,  on  the  retirement  of  the  administration  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  he  retired  to  private  life,  with  health  impaired  by  the 
assiduous  attention  he  had  given  to  the  public  duties.  Till  the 
year  1853,  when  he  was  seized  with  the  disease  which  eventually 
terminated  his  career,  he  continued,  when  his  health  permitted,  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  Le^slative  Council.  But  after  that  year, 
from  failing  health  and  strength,  he  ceased  to  take  any  active  part 
either  in  politics  or  business.  Eighteen  months  before  his 
decease  his  wife  took  her  departure — death  having  found  her  at 
the  post  of  duty,  watching  by  his  bed  side.  Yet,  diough  the  last 
years  of  his  life  were  passed  amid  suffering  and  the  quietude  of  a 
sick-bed,  he  was  not  in  the  bustle  of  their  more  active  life  forgotten 
by  many  friends.  He  had  done  much  to  write  his  name  in  the 
history  of  his  adopted  country,  and  the  upper  house,  whose  dignity 
he  had  contributed  materiflily  to  establish  and  preserve,  did  no 
more  than  was  his  due  in  placing  on  record  their  sense  of  his 
merits.  One  by  one  the  veterans  of  our  country  are  passing  away, 
leaving  behind  in  many  instances,  as  in  the  one  now  before  us,  to 
their  posterity  the  legacy  of  an  honorable  name,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  lives  of  rectitude  and  usefulness.  When  such  men  pass 
from  among  us,  it  is  well  to  recall  the  past,  and  learn  a  lesson  from 
the  incidents  of  their  history;  and  we  have  therefore  taken  means 
to  prepare  the  foregoing^sketoh  of  a  useful  life.  A  clear,  logical, 
vigorous  speaker,  he  was  always  listened  to  with  respect,  and  having 
a  very  extensive  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law  and  practice,  he 
did  much  to  establish  the  character  of  legislation  in  that  branch  of 
the  legislature  of  which  ho  was  so  long  a  member,  and  owing  to 
his  high  moral  character  and  firm  adherence  to  principle,  wielded 
a  very  beneficial  influence  in  that  body.  Few  public  men  pass 
through  life,  and  carry  with  them  more  of  public  confidence  and 
more  general  respect  than  did  Mr.  Morris.  He  left  a  bright 
example  of  spotless  integrity  to  us  in  these  troublous  times.  In 
private  and  public  life  he  shewed  himself  to  be  that  noblest  of 
the  works  of  God — an  honest  man,  and  when  full  of  years  and  of 
honors,  after  five  years  of  patient  suffering  and  Christian  resigna- 
tion he  entered  upon  his  rest,  he  left  the  fragrant  memories  of  his 
busy  active  career,  as  an  example  and  an  incentive  to  men  in  public 
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and  private  positions,  to  follow  his  footsteps.    He  died  at  Montreal, 
on  the  29th  June,  1858. 

His  eldest  son,  Alexander  Morris^  Esq.,  of  Montreal,  advooate, 
is  the  author  of  <<  C<mada  and  her  re9ouro**y^  an  essay  which 
obtained  one  of  the  prizes  awarded  by  the  Paris  Exhibition  Com- 
mittee of  Canada^  in  1855,  and  was  the  suooessAil  candidate  for 
the  south  riding  of  Lanark,  at  the  general  election  in  1861. 


Right  Hon.  LORD  METCALFE,  K.G.C.B. 

Gbbat  as  the  political  acnmen  of  Lord  Metcalfe  undonbtedly 
was,  and  richly  as  he  was  gifted  by  nature  with  talents  of  the 
highest  order,  and  an  intellect  clear,  comprehensive,  and  far-seeing, 
yet  he  earned  for  himself  a  fai*  higher  name  than  any  political  dis- 
tinction can  bestow,  by  his  virtues  and  his  charities,  by  the  gentle- 
ness of  his  character  and  the  truly  Christian  and  liberal  spirit  which 
guided  his  everv  act.  As  a  statesman,  a  nobleman,  and  a  scholar, 
in  whatever  light  we  view  him,  he  may  emphatically  be  said  to 
have  been  a  great  and  a  good  man  ;  he  closed  a  political  career  of 
forty-five  years,  during  the  whole  of  which,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  months,  he  was  aotively  employed  in  the  service  of  his  conn- 
try,  and  every  quarter  of  England's  vast  colonial  possessioos  bears 
testimony  to  his  industry  and  talent.  In  India,  Jamuca,  and 
Canada,  his  name  will  long  be  held  in  remembrance  and  veneration, 
and  England  has  acknowledged  him  as  one  of  her  most  devoted  ser- 
vants and  accomplished  deputies.  Long  as  that  flag,  "  the  jwoud 
attendant  on  the  sun  through  all  his  daily  path/'  continues  to 
wave  over  a  free  and  generous  people,  so  long  will  the  name  of 
Metcalfe  hold  a  high  place  in  the  roll  of  England's  worthies. 

Charles  Theophilus,  second  son  of  Theophilus  Metcalfe,  of  Berk* 
shire,  was  born  on  Sunday,  the  30th  of  January,  1785  ]  his  familv 
belongs  to  that  most  noble  class,  the  country  gentlemen  of  Englana, 
and  his  father  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Honorable  East  India  Company,  and 
possessed  no  little  interest  and  consideration  at  that  oonolsve  of 
merchant  princes.  Charles  was  early  destined  for  the  company's 
service,  as  were  also,  we  believe,  both  of  his  brothers ;  the  eldest, 
Theophilus,  died  in  China  in  1822,  and  the  younger  is  now  in 
India.  T^e  subject  of  this  memoir  was  sent  to  Eton,  and  a  class- 
mate of  his,  now  holding  a  high  office  in  the  state,  writiog  to  a 
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friend  in  Canada,  says  :  '^  Wben  we  were  at  Eton,  yonng  Metcalfe 
was  noted  for  his  great  kindness  of  disposition  and  his  remarkable 
aptitade  at  aoqniring  knowledge  and  mastering  difficulties/'  At 
this  sohool  he  remained  tiU  about  his  fifteenth  year,  when  he  re- 
eeived  his  first  appointment,  and  in  1800  sailed  for  India.  On 
his  arrival  at  Calcutta,  he,  according  to  custom,  entered  the  college 
at  Fort  William,  established  by  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  for  the 
instruction  of  young  men  in  the  company's  service  in  the  native 
languages  of  the  country. 

At  uus  period  the  affairs  of  the  east  were  conducted  by  two 
celebrated  men.  Lord  Wellesley,  one  of  the  politicians  and  most 
accomplished  scholars  of  his  day,  being  governor-general,  and  Lord 
Lake,  commander-in-chief ;  the  former  paid  a  parental  attention  to 
the  college  he  had  been  the  means  of  establishing,  and  he  was  soon 
made  acquainted  with  the  rapid  progress  of  Mr.  Metcalfe,  whom 
he  appointed  assbtant  to  the  resident  at  the  court  of  Sindeah, 
one  01  the  Mahratta  chiefs }  the  resident  being,  we  believe,  the 
present  Lord  Cowley.  Here  he  remained  about  a  year,  when  he 
was  recalled  to  Calcutta,  and  appointed  to  a  situation  in  the  office 
of  secretary  to  the  supreme  government,  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  which  he  evinced  a  talent  for  business  which  soon  brought 
him  into  &vorable  notice,  and  in  consequence  the  marquis  soon 
promoted  him  to  his  own  office. 

hk  1808,  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  aided  by  the  French,  had  got 
poofloaaion  of  Delhi,  and  expelled  the  rightful  sovereign.  Shah 
Aulum ;  they  were  expelled  by  Lord  Lake,  and  Aulum  reinstalled, 
who  lived  only  five  years,  dying  in  1808.  Am  was  also  taken 
possession  of  by  the  British.  By  a  treaty  with  uie  Rajah  of  Bhurt- 
pore,  that  prince  had  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  Bri- 
tiflh,  and  luid  engaged  to  assist  them  against  Sindeah,  but  when  the 
war  broke  out,  he  foi^t  his  prolnises,  formed  a  coalition  with 
Htrikar,  and  Bhurtphore  was  invested  by  Lord  Lake,  to  whom  it 
was  detivered  in  1805,  and  the  Rajah  compelled  to  pay  a  fine  of 
twenty  lacs  of  rupees.  Ihuring  this  campaign,  Mr.  Metcalfe  at- 
tended Lord  Lake  as  a  volunteer,  or  perhaps,  as  it  was  then  custo- 
mary for  a  civil  servant  always  to  accompany  military  expeditions, 
he  had  at  his  own  request  been  selected  for  that  purpose ;  how- 
ever it  may  have  been,  there  appears  to  have  existed  a  certain  de- 
gree of  jealousy  between  the  civil  and  military  officers,  and  Lord 
Lake  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  distaste  for  these  civil  attendanto 
on  his  camp,  <^men,''  to  use  his  own  expression,  ^' who  would  not 
fight  themselves,  and  were  in  the  way  of  others.^'  These  taunto 
reaehed  the  ears  of  Mr.  Metcalfe,  and  as  if  to  prove  the  fallacy  oi 
the  reasoning,  he  signaliied  himself  on  many  occasions  during  the 
war  of  1804, 1805,  and  1806,  particularly  at  the  siege  of  Deeg,  a 

a  about  fifty-seven  miles  north-east  from  Agra,  where  Lord  lake 
«.ted  the  army  of  Holkar  on  the  15th  of  November.  1804,  and 
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whioh  led  to  the  treaty  of  10th  April,  1805.  At  the  ne^e  of  thb 
(Aiy,  Mr.  Metcalfe  armed  with  a  walking-stiok,  placed  himflelf  at 
the  head  of  an  attacking  party,  and  was  among  the  first  to  enter 
the  town.  This  anecdote  was  first  given  to  the  Canadian  pnUio 
through  the  columns  of  the  Cobaurg  Starj  famished  aa  we  are 
informed,  by  a  gentleman  who  was  present.  At  the  condnnon  of 
the  war,  by  the  subjugation  of  the  chie&,  Mr.  Metcalfe  retorned 
to  Calcutta,  but  was  almost  immediately  sent  as  envoy  to  the 
court  of  Bao  Holkar,  and  from  thence  was  transferred,  in  a  few 
months,  to  Delhi,  in  the  capacity  of  assistant  to  the  resident 
agent;  here  he  remained  two  years,  which  time  he  spent  in 
perfecting  his  knowledge  of  the  various  languages,  and  making 
himself  master  of  the  policy  of  the  Indian  chie&,  as  also  gaining 
information  as  to  the  social  and  mercantile  state  of  the  provinoe. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  1808,  several  changes 
had  taken  place  in  the  government  of  India.  Late  in  1804,  the 
Marquis  oi  Wellesley  luid  tendered  his  resignation,  and  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  who  had  been  governor-general  from  1786  to  1792,  during 
which  period  Tippoo  Sultaun  had  been  subdued,  and  who  had  suib* 
sequently  signalized  himself  in  the  war  of  revolution  in  the  states, 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him  ;  he  arrived  in  1805,  but  died  in  the 
October  of  the  same  year.  Sir  George  Barton  acted  as  governor 
till  the  arrival  of  Lord  Minto  in  1807. 

In  1808, disturbances  had  broken  out  in  Lahore  and  the  Punjaub, 
a  tract  of  country  which  derives  its  name  from  its  being  watored 
by  the  five  easterly  branches  of  the  Indus,  and  fiimous  from  its 
having  been  the  limit  of  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the  G-reat  -, 
to  this  district  Mr.  Metcalfe  was  sent  by  Lord  Minto  to  neiJde  the 
differences,  which  he  accomplished  in  such  a  manner  as  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  governor-general ;  and  in  after  life  he  has 
declared  that  the  compliments  and  kindness  bestowed  on  him  by 
the  successful  issue  of  that  negotiation  were  amongst  the  moat 
gratefril  and  cherished  recollections  of  his  life ;  and  weU  might  it 
be  so,  fi>r  the  long  continuance  of  the  peace,  and  the  subsequent 
amicable  relations  fully  justified  the  confidence  placed  in  him  by 
Lord  Minto.  Many  anecdotes  of  his  life  at  this  period  are  before 
us,  given  by  persons  then  in  daily  communication  with  him ; 
but  the  relation  would  tresspass  too  far  on  the  space  at  our  dis- 
posal, and  we  also  omit  them  for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  explained. 
Saib  Metcalfe  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him ;  the  natives  held 
him  in  an  estimation  almost  equal  to  that  they  entertained  for  their 
own  great  men :  the  stout  young  Englishman,  in  whom  the  absenoe 
of  official  hauteur  and  whose  aSability,  joined  to  his  almost  lavish 
l^erosily,  won  their  hearts.  He  remained,  however,  but  a  short 
time  at  lAhore.  On  perfecting  the  object  of  his  mission,  he 
returned  to  Calcutta,  when  he  shortly  afterwards  accompanied 
Lord  Minto  in  a  tour  to  the  presidency  of  Madras.    In  1809  or 
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1810,  he  WM  sent  a  second  time  to  the  court  of  Sindeah,  where 
he  remained  till  May,  1811,  when  he  was  recalled  to  Oalcntta, 
pr^fiooB  to  his  being  appointed  chief  British  resident  at  Delhi, 
one  of  the  most  responsible  offices  in  Ando-Indian  goremment,  as 
it  embraoes  all  our  diplomatic  relations  with  all  the  northern  tribes, 
and  requiring  talent  and  energy  second  only  to  that  looked  for  in 
the  head  of  the  goremment,  and  at  a  time  particolarly  arduons,  as 
the  then  monarch  was  a  man  not  easily  kept  in  check,  and  among 
the  proudest  of  the  Indian  princes.  At  Delhi,  Mr.  Metcalfe  re- 
mained tiU  1817  and  1818,  and  there  are  in  Canada  many  gentle- 
men irho  knew  his  lordship  while  there,  and  who  bear  a  ready  tes- 
timony, not  only  to  the  efficiency  with  which  he  conducted  the  af- 
hm  entrusted  to  him,  but  also  to  the  urbanity  and  generosity  of 
his  eharaeter.  On  his  return  to  Calcutta  he  was  appointed  chief 
seoretary  to  the  supreme  goyernment,  and  private  secretary  to  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings,  who  had  been  appointed  goyemor-general  in 
1818,  and  held  it  till  1822,  when  he  resigned,  having  twice  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  East  India  Company  and  the  Imperial 
Pariiament  for  his  services.  He  left  India  in  a  most  prosperous 
and  happy  condition,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Amherst.  We 
may  as  well  mention  that  in  1824  Lord  Hastings  was  appointed 
governor  of  Malta,  and  died  28th  October  1825,  on  board  tiie  jSe> 
venge^  in  the  Bay  of  Baia,  near  Naples }  he  was  a  most  distingtiished 
officer,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  model  on  which  Lord  Met- 
calfe formed  so  much  of  his  political  system. 
.  In  1819,  Mr.  Metcalfe  was  appointed  chief  resident  agent  to  the 
Nisam  of  the  Deocan.  While  here,  where  he  remain^  six  years, 
he  succeeded,  in  1822,  to  the  baronetcv,  by  the  death  of  his 
brother.  Sir  Theophilus^  his  younger  brother  Thomas,  is  now 
rendeat  at  Delhi. 

During  the  time  that  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  at  Deccan,  the 
money  matters  of  India  were  in  a  sad  state  of  confusion  }  the  gov- 
cnrnment  was  obliged  to  borrow  at  immense  rates  of  interest.  There 
was  at  this  period  a  banking  house  in  Hyderabad  (that  of  Messrs. 
Palmer  &  Co.),  which  had  great  influence  ;  but  being  anxious  to 
extend  its  circulation,  it  proposed  to  receive  a  protegi  of  Lord 
Hastings,  Sir  John  Rumboldt,  into  partnership,  on  condition  of 
being  made  the  fiscal  agent  for  the  government  in  that  district. 
The  terms  were  agreed  to ;  money  was  borrowed  at  exorbitant 
rates  of  interest,  and  repaid  by  authorising  the  banker  to  collect  it 
from  the  district  farmers  for  the  taxes  ;  this  proceeding  bred  much 
dissatisfiiction  and  led  to  no  little  difficulty.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe, 
however  put  an  end  to  it,  although  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  and 
interest  of  the  governor.  In  1825,  trouble  began  to  show  itself 
in  Upper  India,  and  Sir  Charles  was  ordered  u]^  the  country. 
To  explain  the  ori^n  of  this,  the  second  war,  it  is  necessary  to 
fltate  tiaat  Bhuni4«r  Sing,  the  Bajah  of  Bhurtpore,  who  had  been 
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defeated  by  Lord  Lake  in  1805,  died  in  October,  1823,  and  was 
sncoeeded  by  bis  brother^  Bbnldeo  Sing,  wbo  dying  in  February, 
1825,  left  a  son,  Boliowret  Sing,  then  six  years  of  i^,  as  his  sao- 
oessor ;  his  claim  to  the  throne  was  disregarded  by  his  nnolei 
Dooijan  Lall,  who  assumed  the  sovereignty,  and  determined  to  de- 
fend it  by  arms.  The  British  bonnd,  both  by  interest  and  treaty, 
to  protect  the  nephew  of  Bhuldoes,  first  tried  negotiation  }  bat  that 
£uling.  Lord  Combermere  was  despatched  against  the  usurper,  with 
an  army  of  23,000  men,  and  a  large  train  of  artillery  with  mortars 
and  rockets.  This  fortress,  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive 
plain,  had  long  afiforded  shelter  to  the  disaffected  and  refraotoiy  ; 
it  was  defended  by  a  wall  sixty  feet  thick  and  nearly  eight  miles 
in  extent,  protected  by  bastions  and  a  glacis  reaching  to  the  level 
of  the  top  of  the  wall ;  it  had  long  been  considered  impr^nable 
by  the  natives,  having  withstood  many  sieges.  Lord  Lake  bad 
made  three  attempts  to  take  it,  bat  not  being  provided  with  a  saf- 
ficient  battering  train,  he  failed,  and  a  common  taunt  by  the  na* 
tives  was,  '^  Oh,  Mr.  Englishman,  why  don't  you  take  Bhurtpore  V* 
On  the  18th  of  January,  Lord  Combermere  took  Bhurtpore  by  as- 
sault, having  reduced  tne  greater  part  of  it  to  ashes  by  shells  and 
rockets;  he  rode  over  the  glacis  and  the  impregnable  city  feU 
into  the  hands  of  the  Englisn.  The  amount  of  prize-money  was 
large ;  the  share  of  Lord  Combermere,  wbo,  for  this  act,  got  a  step 
in  the  peerage,  was  nearly  £30,000;  Dooijan  Lall  was  charged 
with  the  expenses  of  the  military  operations,  amounting  to  vety 
nearly  25  millions  of  rupees,  and  young  Bulwuret  was  reinstated. 
Sir  Charles  was  present  with  the  commander-in-chief  throughout 
this  campaign. 

In  1827,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  called  to  a  seat  in  the  Supreme 
Council,  and  in  1828  he  turned  his  attention  to  a  question  then 
agitating  India,  and  causing  no  little  excitement  in  we  company's 
s&Itb — the  granting  a  licence  of  residenoe  to  Europeans.  A  reso^ 
lution  to  that  effect  passed  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Bengal 
presidency  on  the  17th  of  February,  1829 ;  another  question  at  me 
same  time  began  to  arise — the  granting  full  liberty  to  the  Indian 
press.  With  the  history  of  this  matter  we  are  but  very  imperfectly 
acquainted,  and  shall  pass  it  over  in  a  few  words.  A  decree  hmi 
been  passed  by  which  every  editor  was  obliged  before  publication 
to  send  a  copy  of  his  paper  to  the  government  office,  and  the  gov^ 
ernor  had  the  power  of  striking  out  whatever  he  deemed  objec- 
tionable, and,  consequently,  the  journals  often  appeared  with  large 
blank  spaces.  In  order  to  give  this  law  effect  it  was  necessazy 
that  it  should  be  registered  by  the  councils  of  the  different  presi- 
dencies ;  that  of  Bengal  at  once  did  so,  while  in  Bombay,  where  Sir 
John  Grant,  the  original  '^  wild  elephant  between  two  tame  ones/'' 
of  Lord  EUenborough's  letter  to  Sir  J.  Malcolm  on  this  subject,  was 
recorder,  refused  to  do  it,  and  the  consequeiBkQQ.  iras,  that  whUe  ija 
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BomlMj  ike  press  was  ocnnparalively  &ee ;  in  Bengal  it  was  snl^ect 
to  rigorooB  censorship;  from  whicli  it  was  not  relieved  till  1835^ 
wken  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  acting  governor-general.  By  some, 
the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  the  press  is  attributed  to  Lord 
Hastings,  but,  from  all  we  can  learn  on  the  subject,  without  justice. 
There  is  no  doubt  he  had  formed  some  such  intention,  but  he  did 
not  carry  it  into  effect,  and  the  credit  of  having  accomplished  it 
IS  fully  due  to  Sir  Charles. 

The  period  for  which  members  of  the  Supreme  Council  are  chosen 
is  five  years ;  but  on  the  expiration,  Sir  Charles  was  re-chosen 
for  two  years  more  ;  chiefly,  we  believe,  that  his  great  knowledge 
of  Indian  affidrs  might  be  more  available,  pending  the  debate  then 
going  on  in  Eneland  with  regard  to  the  renewal  and  remodelling 
the  charter  of  we  company ;  and  both  he  and  Lord  William  Ben- 
tiek,  who  had  succeeded  Lord  Amherst  as  governor-general,  cor- 
responded fiilly  with  the  government  on  that  subject,  and  the  in- 
formation which  they  communicated  influenced  the  British  minis- 
tzy  in  the  leading  features  of  that  measure.  Some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  affiurs  of  the  company  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
following  fact : — 

Exclusive  of  the  regular  despatches,  the  explanatory  volumes 
accompanying  them  received  in  England,  from  1793  to  1813, 
amounted  to  9,094,  and  from  1814  to  1829,  to  12,414  ;  pending 
the  debates  on  tfie  Indian  Bill  the  amount  was  far  above,  even  the 
best  avez^,  nearly  830  per  annum.  During  the  administration 
of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  another  ffceat  reform  took  place  in 
India,  in  1833 ;  the  custom  of  suttees,  the  burning  of  woman  on  the 
funeral  pile  of  their  husband's  was  abolished. 

In  1834,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  appointed  governor  at  Agra, 
but  late  in  the  same  year,  he  was  unanimously  called  on  to  assume 
the  duties  of  governor-general,  vacant  by  the  recall  of  Lord  William 
Bentinck.  It  was  during  his  tenure  of  this  office  that  he  passed 
tiie  law  above  referred  to,  granting  full  freedom  to  the  press  of 
India,  arranging  the  details  and  changes  consequent  on  the  new 
order  of  a^rs,  and  relieved  by  Lord  Auckland,  in  1836,  he 
again  resumed  the  government  of  Agra,  but  soon  after,  being 
unable  to  convince  tne  board  of  directors,  in  Leadenhall  street, 
of  the  propriety  of  his  measure  regarding  the  press,  he  rested 
his  office,  and  prepared  to  return  to  England,  having  been  created 
a  civil  knight  grand  cross  of  the  Bath,  by  William  lY.  in  1837. 
This  ended  his  Indian  career,  in  which,  during  a  period  of  thirty* 
seven  or  thirty-eight  years,  he  had  exhibited  talents  of  the  highest 
order,  and  filled,  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  great  benefit  to 
the  company,  the  highest  offices,  and  from  which  he  retired  be- 
loved by  all  who  knew  him,  and  held  in  high  estimation,  by  the 
natives  of  all  castes,  in  proof  of  which  we  could  produce  many 
Umobing  anecdotes,  but  we  omit  to  do  so  as  we  are  in  hopes  that 
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Bcmie  abler  pen  Uum  muB,  and  having  Biore  eonnand  of  avttMiAie 

materials,  will  favor  the  public  with  a  faller  aeoonnt  of  <lte  life  of 
Sir  Charles  ;  indeed,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  it  is  the  intentioB 
of  a  gentleman  well  fitted  for  the  task  to  give  ns  anch  a  desidera- 
tom  ;  and,  from  his  talent  and  personal  acquaintance  for  many 
years  with  his  lordship,  and  Indian  affiurs  in  general,  a  gmmxtee 
IB  afforded  by  the  work  being  ably  accomplish^. 

On  retiring  from  the  service  of  the  Honorable  East  India 
Company,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  determined  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  life  at  his  paternal  estate  of  F^mhill,  in  Berkshire  ;  he  had, 
as  he  said  himself,  no  taste  for  the  political  tomoil  which  then 
agitated  England,  besides  his  constitntion  needed  aasistanoe. 
Thirty-seven  years'  active  service  in  India  does  not  nanally  give 
health  or  starength,  and  he  promised  himself  for  the  residue  of  his 
days  the  richest  of  all  enjoyments — the  happy  life  of  an  Engliflli 
country  gentleman  :  but  his  country  again  called  for  his  service^ 
and  to  that  call  he  would  never  tarn  a  deaf  ear;  he  at  <moe 
abandoned  his  intentions,  sacrificed  his  domestic  comforts,  and  left 
a  home  which  his  presence  had  gladdened  but  for  one  short 
year,  to  embark  again  on  the  stormy  sea  of  politics. 

The  island  of  Jamaica  had  long  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  re- 
presentative government,  which  was  granted  to  it  in  1661  by 
Charles  II.,  under  the  administration  of  D'Oyley,  who  had  been 
appointed  governor  by  Cromwell,  on  the  surrender  of  the  island  to 
the  English.  The  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  introduction  of  the 
apprentice  system  had  stirred  up  feelings  of  discontent,  which 
heightened  by  the  endeavors  of  certain  fanatics  and  the  beantiAil 
liberality  of  Lord  Mulgrave,  as  afterwards  the  same  gentleman 
added  fuel  to  the  flames  of  discontent  in  Ireland.  Sir  Lionel  Smith 
had  succeeded  tx>rd  Mulgrave,  but  unfortunately  he  wad  not  ealoo- 
lated  to  calm  the  troubled  waters ;  the  provincial  Parliamoit  rete»d 
to  act,  and  a  bill  to  abrogate  the  constitutional  charter  was  intro- 
duced by  the  whigs  in  the  Imperial  Parliament;  but  fortunately  it 
was  opposed  by  the  tories,  and  lost  by  a  majority  of  five,  which 
defeat  was  of  the  greatest  consequence,  as  it  led  to  the  total  over- 
throw of  the  whigs  a  few  years  afterwards,  and  was  the  oommenoe- 
ment  of  a  series  of  parliamentary  overthrows,  which  left  them  power* 
less  for  the  remaining  tenure  of  their  office.  In  consequenee  of  the 
loss  of  the  Jamaica  bill,  Sir  Lionel  Smith  was  recalled;  and,  on  the 
11th  of  July,  1839,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  sworn  in  a  member  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  governor-general  of  Jamaica,  where  he 
arrived  in  the  September  following.  His  first  act  was  to  call  the 
Parliament  together ;  and,  in  the  Eo^fcU  Gazette  of  November  21, 
1839,  we  find  that  he  had  restored  confidence,  and  had  induced 
the  Parliament  to  act  in  union  with  the  ffovemment ;  some  out- 
breaks occurred,  but  they  were  sp^eduv  crashed,  and  their 
instigators  punished,  some  capitaJly.    Sir  Charles,  by  hie  anldiMSS 
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aad  delermiBatioBy  his  generosity  and  beneTolence,  bb  striet  en- 
finroement  of  the  UiwSy  aod  his  justice  erer  tempered  wiih  merely 
soon  tnuaqmllised  the  island;  prosperity,  long  cheekedi  again 
skowed  itself;  oonfidenoe  was  restored,  for  all  parties  fdt  oon- 
fidenoe  in  the  goremor.  One  might  fiiney  this  wonld  have  been 
the  erosrning  work  of  his  life,  but  it  pkased  the  Afanighty 
dispenser  of  events  that  another,  and  if  possible,  a  more  glorious 
triumph  should  be  his.  A  sore  in  his  &ce  had  been  gndually 
gaining  ground,  and  had  assumed  a  decided  character,  aided  no 
doubt  by  the  climate  and  great  mental  anxiety ;  he  consequently 
found  it  necese»ry  to  return  to  England  for  the  benefit  of  medioiu 
adviee ;  he  resigned  his  office,  much  to  the  grief  of  the  colonists^ 
and  against  the  wishes  of  the  government ;  and  Lord  Elein  havinflp 
been  appointed  his  successor,  he,  on  the  2iOth  of  May,  1842,  radled 
firam  Jamaica  in  H.M.S.  Viutai.  E«rly  in  July  he  underwent  an 
operation,  which  was  performed  at  Mirarf  s  Hotel,  by  Sir  Bei^amin 
Brodie. 

The  scene  of  his  departure  from  Jamaica  is  described  as  having 
been  such  as  the  inhabitants  had  never  bef(»e  witnessed:  aS 
places  of  business  were  shut,  a  general  grief  oppressed  the  crowds 
which  flocked  to  bid  him  adieu;  and  amid  blessings  and  prayers 
he  took  leave  of  a  people  whom  he  had  restored  from  a  state  of 
abnost  hopeless  anarchy  to  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity.  A 
proof  of  the  estimation  in  wnich  he  was  held  is  found  in  the  foot 
that  within  a  few  months  £5,000  were  subscribed  for  a  statue  to 
him,  and  a  large  sum  to  found  an  hospital,  to  be  called  the  Metcalfo 
Dii^nsary.  The  hospital  was  completed  in  1843.  The  statue, 
which  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Bailey,  is  of  granite,  nine  feet  hieh. 
Sir  Charles  is  represented  in  a  full  militaiy  court  dress,  with 
trousers  and  boots,  and  a  cloak  hanging  over  the  left  shoulder.  It 
is  said  to  be  an  exquisite  piece  of  work,  and  now  stands  opposite 
the  Senate  house,  in  Spanish  town,  Jamaica.  Mr.  Bailey  had 
previously  sent  from  his  studio  a  magnificent  bust  of  Sir  Charles 
in  marble,  for  Calcutta. 

In  the  year  1842,  declining  health  compelled  Sir  Charles  Bagot 
to  tender  his  resignation  of  the  governor-generalship  of  Canada— 
a  government  which  had  become  so  troublesome  that  few  could  be 
found  to  undertake  it.  Sir  Bobert  Peel  sotight  among  the  crowd 
of  his  pditical  partinns  for  one  qualified  to  assume  so  arduous  an 
office.  At  length  the  name  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  presented 
itself,  and  he,  thoueh  personally  unknown  to  a  single  member  of 
the  ministry,  was  solicited  to  accept  it,  and,  fortunately  his  health 
had  so  much  improved  that  he  was  enabled  to  yield  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  ministary . 

No  sooner  was  it  known  in  Canada  that  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 
had  been  appointed  to  the  government,  than  both  parties  congra- 
tokted  HmuMlves  thereon.    The  radicals  asserted  tkat  he  was  a 
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whig  in  prinoiple  and  in  practice — on  wliat  grmmds  it  is  diftoolt 
to  imagine,  as  he  had  nerer  taken  any  part  in  English  politics, 
not  even  to  the  voting  at  an  election.  The  tories  had  no  reason  to 
ohject  to  him^  even  if  such  had  been  the  case,  as  not  only  whig 
governors,  bnt  even  whig  secretaries  of  state,  had  latter^  been 
goided  bv  the  principle  of  that  party  in  colonial  matters ;  and  they 
had  mnon  rather  have  the  destinies  of  the  conntiy  placed  in  the 
hands  of  such  a  man  as  Lord  John  (now  Earl)  Kossell,  than  in 
those  of  veiy  manv  English  conservatives;  besides,  the  previous 
career  of  sir  Charles  in  the  East  Indies  and  Jamaica  gave 
reasonable  grounds  to  hope  all  good  at  his  hands.  His  character 
for  generositv  and  true  uberality  had  preceded  him,  and  all  were 
prcj^ured  to  hail  his  arrival  with  the  liveliest  demonstrations  of 
satisfaction.  The  radicals, although  nnwiUingto  lose  the  influence 
of  Sir  Charles  Bagot's  name,  and  dreading  lest  some  known  oppo- 
nent of  their  principles  might  be  selected,  evinced  on  the  arrival 
of  Sir  Charles  Met<»dfe  an  enthusiasm  nearly  equal  to  that  with 
which  they  had  hailed  the  advent  of  Sir  F.  B.  Head.  It  is  true, 
ihey  did  not  phcard  the  walls ;  but  their  delight  was  unfeigned. 
The  tories,  on  the  other  hand,  taught  by  bitter  experience,  and 
smarting  under  the  ridicule  they  had  incurred  by  their  pompous 
displays  of  welcome  to  the  friend  and  relative  of  Wellington,  kept 
aloof  from  any  demonstration  which  might  commit  them  either  as 
partisans  or  opponents  of  the  new  governor.  They  acted  as  they 
had  done  in  the  case  of  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  though  not  from 
the  same  motives. 

Lord  Sydenham  had  assumed  the  government  of  the  province 
with  an  avowed  and  specific  object  in  view — the  union  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada.  To  insure  this,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  strike  out  a  now  line  of  policy,  and  one  unknown  among 
us  colonists.  The  suspension  of  the  constitutional  act  in  Lower 
Canada,  and  the  dependent  character  of  the  Special  Council 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  holding  the  office  during  pleasure, 
easily  insured  consent  to  the  proposed  measure  on  the  part  of  thai 
section  of  the  province.  No  sooner  had  the  new  governor  obtained 
it  than  he  hastened  to  Upper  Canada,  Sir  Gecme  Arthur  having 
previously  informed  him  of  the  difficulties  he  would  have  to 
encounter.  The  party  then  in  power  in  Upper  Canada  were  to  a  man 
opposed  not  only  to  the  union,  but  to  the  governor;  th^  sup- 
porters were,  however,  divided,  and  the  radicals,  whom  the 
rebellion  had  deprived  of  all  influence,  gladly  rallied  round  his 
lordship. 

The  continued  opposition  of  the  heads  of  departments,  and  many 
officials  who  had  seats  in  the  house,  forced  the  publication  of  the 
celebrated  Russell  despatches — the  groundwork  of  responsible 
government.  Had  a  thunderbolt  fidlen  among  them,  the  horror 
and  dismay  of  the  official  party  could  not  have  been  greater—itB 
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effeot  was  magical — ^it  did  its  wori^  so  instantaneoiisly,  that  ihe 
house  not  only  agreed  to  the  resolutions  on  the  union  as  dictated 
by  the  governor,  but  receiyed  most  graciously  every  message  he 
sent  down.  On  one  occasion,  as  if  to  try  how  far  their  sm)ser- 
viency  would  go,  he  replied  to  one  of  their  addresses  by  telling 
them  plainly  to  mind  their  own  business ;  but  the  awM  scroll, 
bearing  date,  '' Downing  street,  September  18th/'  and  signed 
'^  John  Russell,''  was  constantly  before  them.  The  union  and 
clergy  reserve  measures  having  been  carried,  his  lordship  hastened 
to  call  to  power  that  party  firom  which  he  had  received  the  most 
strenuous  support.  Mr.  Hagerman,  the  leader  of  the  conservative 
party,  hopeless  of  accQjnplishing  anything,  accepted  a  seat  on  the 
bench,  vacant  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Justice  Sherwood ;  Mr. 
Draper  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  attorney-general,  with  Mr.  R. 
Baldwin  soUcitor-general ;  and  Mr.  Small  received  the  lucrative 
appointment  of  solicitor  to  the  college  council.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a  very  great  oversight  in  Mr.  Draper,  his  accepting  office  with 
Mr.  Baldwin,  because  it  very  materially  lessened  the  confidence  of 
his  party,  and  opened  the  door  for  other  measures,  of  which  it  is 
well  known  he  disapproved.  Having  made  these  appointments, 
his  lordship  returned  to  Montreal,  leaving  Sir  George  Arthur  in 
power  as  lieutenant-governor.  During  the  interval  which  elapsed 
oetween  the  passage  of  the  union  resolutions  in  the  Upper  Canada 
House  of  Assembly  on  the  5th  of  January,  1840,  and  its  declaration 
on  the  10th  of  February,  1841,  parties  in  both  sections  were 
undergoing  a  singular  series  of  mutations :  the  leaders  of  the  Upper 
Canada  conservatives  were  daily  giving  in  their  adhesion  to  the 
government  of  Lord  Sydenham — ^the  appointment  of  Mr.  Baldwin, 
and  the  general  distribution  of  offices,  had  greatly  conciliated  the 
radicals — ^vast  plans  of  public  improvement  were  announced  by  the 
government,  and  on  the  first  election  after  the  union,  the  upper 
province  returned  a  large  majority  pledged  to  support  the  govern- 
ment— the  most  conservative  constituencies  were  broken  up  or 
paralysed.  .But  while  Upper  Canada  thus  supported  the  govern- 
ment, and  its  offices,  were  bestowed  on  the  anti-British  party, 
Lower  Canada  declared  against  it ;  and  they  who  had  been  most 
conspicuous  in  their  opposition  to  the  policy  of  Vigor  and  Papineau 
were  promoted.  Thus  Lord  Sydenham  hoped  to  prevent  any 
great  coalition  of  parties,  by  taking  the  supporters  of  the  govern- 
ment horn  contending  ranks ;  but  the  very  circumstance  on  which 
he  trusted  most  for  safety  proved  his  ruin.  Between  Mr.  Draper 
and  Mr.  Baldwin  there  could  be  no  community  of  feeling,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  latter  soon  forced  his  withdrawal  from  the 
Council,  and  the  effective  radical  party  was  formed  by  his  union 
with  the  French  members.  Lord  Sydenham  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  of  whose  administration  history  says 
sufficient. 
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Tbe  events  which  led  to  the  memorable  note  of  the  18th  of 
September,  1842,  have  beei^  given  to  the  pnblic  by  a  far  oleverer 
pen  than  ours.  Well  would  it  have-  been  for  the  writer  of  that 
explanation,  if  he  had  continued  to  act  on  the  principles  he  then 
enunciated.  Had  he  done  so,  we  should  not  have  found  the  con- 
servatives obliged  to  throw  aside  all  other  considerations,  and 
justify  their  support  of  Mr.  Draper  by  a  fear  that  should  he  quit 
tlie  helm  of  affairs,  Mr.  Baldwin  must  be  recalled.  In  1842 
another  item  was  added  to  the  list  of  evils  inflicted  on  Canada  in 
the  eventful  month  of  September :  already  that  month  had 
produced  Lord  John  Russefrs  despatch,  responsible  government 
resolutions,  the  death  of  Lord  Sydenham,  and  now  a  total  change 
in  the  cabinet.  Messrs.  Draper  and  Ogden  made  way  for  Messrs. 
Baldwin  and  Lafontaine.  Mr.  Aylwin  was  appointed  solicitor- 
general  for  Canada  East.  Mr.  Sherwood  was  removed  without 
reason,  to  give  place  to  Mr.  Small.  Mr.  Hincks  having  made  his 
peace  with  Mr.  Baldwin,  retained  the  inspector-generalship ;  and, 
in  order  to  render  the  sacrifice  complete,  Mr.  Davidson  was  removed 
flrom  the  crown  land  office,  to  make  room  for  Mr.  Morin,  while  Mr. 
Parent  was  taken  from  the  bureau  of  a  radical  paper  in  Quebec, 
and  made  clerk  of  the  Executive  Council.  The  following  retained 
their  places :  Mr.  Killaly,  president  of  the  board  of  works  ;  Mr. 
Parke,  surveyor-general ;  and  Mr.  Harrison,  secretary  west ;  and 
Mr.  Daly,  secretary  east.  It  were  a  pity  not  to  preserve,  in 
regular  form,  a  list  of  the  Council  which  effected  more  mischief, 
bred  more  ill-will,  and  were  actuated  by  more  rancorous  feelings 
against  all  who  opposed  them  than  any  council  we  ever  had  or  are 
even  likely  to  have. 

List  of  the  Canada  Council  as  it  stood  when  remodelled  by  Sir 
Charles  Bagot : — 

President  of  the  Council,  R.  B.  Sullivan ;  receiver-general,  H.  J 
Dunn;  inspector-general,  F.  Hincks;  commissioner  of  crown  lands, 
A.  N.  Morin;  president  of  board  of  works,  H.  H.  Killaly; 
attorney-general,  east,  L.  Lafontaine ;  solicitor-general,  east,  T.  C. 
Aylwin;  attorney-general,  west, R.  Baldwin;  solicitor-general,  west, 
J.  E.  Small;  secretary  east,  D.  Daly;  secretary  west,  S.  B. 
Harrison.  Here  then,  was  the  ministry  to  which  the  destinies  of 
Canada  were  entrusted.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  effect  a  dissolu- 
tion might  have  had  at  that  moment,  it  could  not  have  made  matters 
worse.  On  the  part  of  the  governor,  it  was  attempted  to  attribute 
these  changes  to  force;  and  a  member  of  his  family  actually  wrote 
home  to  persons  in  the  highest  station,  declaring  that  the  conser- 
vatives had  forced  Sir  Charles  Bagot  to  adopt  the  line  of  conduct 
which  he  did.  Illness  forced  Sir  Charles  Bagot  to  resign  the 
government,  and  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  named  as  his  successor. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1843,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  arrived  at 
Boston  by  the  Oolmkbiaf  and  immediately  hastened  to  Kingston, 
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where  lie  was  sworn  in  as  governor-general  on  the  29th;  and  issaed 
the  UBoal  proclamation.  Belieyed  from  the  cares  of  gOTernment; 
Sir  Oharles  Bagot  rallied,  and  some  hopes  were  entertained  that  he 
might  recoTer;  and,  in  tiie  interval  between  the  29th  of  March 
and  the  I9th  of  May,  he  received  the  most  marked  and  delicate 
attention  from  his  successor.     On  the  latter  day  he  died. 

For  some  months  after  the  arrival  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe, 
things  appeared  to  be  going  on  jnst  as  smoothly  as  Mr.  Baldwin 
could  desire.  The  Council  had  been  styled  eminent  by  his  excel- 
lency. Mr.  Walker  was  appointed  to  office,  Mr.  Powell  was 
dismissed — traitors  were  pardoned — new  commissions  of  the  peace 
had  been  issued  for  the  several  districts.  But  although  all  was 
working  smoothly,  the  experience  of  Sir  Charles  in  affairs  of 
oolonia)  government,  assisted  as  he  was  by  his  able  secretary,  soon 
enabled  him  to  penetrate,  not  only  the  policy,  but  even  the  cha- 
racters of  the  eminent  men  by  whom  the  affairs  of  the  country  had 
been  managed ;  he  measured  their  powers  at  a  glance,  and  felt 
assured  of  a  new  victory,  when  the  hour  of  pressing  it  should 
arrive }  he  distinctly  announced  his  view  of  responsible  govern- 
ment ;  he  reserved  to  the  head  of  the  executive  the  right  to  select 
his  officers.  Almost  imperceptibly,  certainly  without  those  most 
interested  in  the  matter  being  aware  of  it,  energy  began  to  infuse 
itself  in  the  conservative  ranks — ^confidence  in  Si^  Charles  was 
established,  the  more  when  it  was  generallv  known  that  he  was 
supported  by  the  home  ministry  in  his  reading  of  the  resolutions 
of  1841.  Two  other  circumstances  tended  to  cement  a  tacit 
understanding  between  the  parties:  first,  the  ministers  were 
evidently  not  satisfied,  and  tlie  little  cloud,  not  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand,  had  shown  itoelf  above  the  horizon;  and,  second,  a  trip  which 
his  excellency  took  through  the  province,  in  the  course  of  the 
summer,  had  sown  the  seeds  of  his  future  popularity.  Up  to 
this  period,  however,  the  conservatives  had  made  no  open 
demonstration. 

On  the  28th  of  September,  Parliament  was  opened,  previous  to 
this,  the  question  of  die  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  agitated 
the  public  mind  in  the  upper  province,  in  fact,  it  had  been  made 
a  party  question  by  the  Council,  and  the  people  therefore  were  not 
astonished  at  the  almost  immediate  resignation  of  Mr.  Harrison. 
This  was  blow  number  one.  Still  Mr.  Baldwin  and  his  party 
trusted  to  their  vast  majorities,  and  to  the  active  offices  of  those 
whom  gratitude  for  past  services  made  their  friends ;  and  never 
was  a  ministry  serv^  with  such  ready  devotion :  both  iTitra  et 
extra  muro$,  both  within  and  without  the  house,  tneir  cause  was 
well  supported.  The  next  blow  came  from  the  Legislative  Cqunoil, 
where  Mr.  Draper,  who,  against  the  wishes  of  his  party,  but  at  the 
express  desire  of  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  had  taken  his  seat,  moved  a 
series  of  j^li^tions  c^emnatory  of  the  removal  of  die  seat  of 
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government,  which,  after  a  debate  of  nearly  a  week,  he  oarried  bj 
a  large  majority  on  ihe  16th  of  October. 

The  independence  of  the  parliament  biU,  tm  originally  introdnoedy 
betrayed  something  like  fear ;  the  bill  for  the  suppression  of  secret 
societies,  while  it  showed  the  malerolent  feelings  by  which  they 
were  actuated,  evinced  downright  madness  and  ignorance  of  con- 
stitntional  law.  Then  came  the  university  bill,  the  district  council 
bill,  the  assessment  biU,  and  the  school  bill;  all  founded  on  the 
most  democratic  principles.  They  continued  to  press  upon  the 
governor  the  most  obnoxious  appointments — they  became  petulant 
and  wayward — ^they  winced  under  the  galling  attacks  of  their 
opponents  in  the  lower  house,  while  in  Aie  upper  their  forlorn 
condition  almost  caused  a  feeling  of  pity.  In  the  former,  the 
conservatives,  unable  to  affect  anything  by  open  vote,  adopted  the 
fabrician  policy  of  delay,  and  attacking  in  detail ;  and  never  was 
greater  tact  or  more  perfect  knowledge  of  parliamentary  usages 
displayed  than  was  then  shown  by  Sir  A.  N.  MacNab,  and  the 
choice  band  which  acted  with  him.  With  an  overwhelming 
majority  against  him,  we  have  seen  him  so  worry  his  opponents, 
that  on  the  floor  of  the  house  they  often  forgot,  not  only  the  office 
they  held,  but  their  personal  dignity. 

During  these  struggles,  it  was  amusing  to  mark  the  calmness  of 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe.  He  never  for  a  moment  forgot  himself: 
'^Gentlemen,  introduce  and  carry  vour  measures;  you  have 
responsible  government.^'  He  saw  that  their  feet  were  on  the 
wires,  and  he  skilfuUv  concealed  the  gun.  In  answer  to  a  remark 
made  by  the  writer  of  this  sketch  to  one  of  the  Council,  he  received 
this  reply :  '*  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  the  governor  is  not  with  us,  but 
our  majority  in  the  house  will  tell."  Added  to  their  other  diffi- 
culties, Mr.  Wakefield's  partizanship,  and  other  members  were 
suspected ;  thoueh  the  divisions  still  went  on  favorably,  it  was 
evident  that  the  lesson  of  jealousy  had  been  infused. 

In  Upper  Canada,  feelings  of  the  bitterest  hostilities  were 
engendered,  by  the  absurd  attempts  of  the  Council  to  crush  the 
liberty  of  the  press;  and  it  was  really  laughable  to  see  and  hear 
them,  in  the  highways  and  byways  of  Kingston,  extolling  their 
own  virtues  and  prowess.  Every  one  who  had  the  honor  of  being 
on  speaking  terms  with  any  of  them,  was  as  deeply  versed  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  Council  Chamber  as  was  the  president  thereof 
himself.  The  various  bar-rooms  of  the  hotek  in  Kingston  nightly 
resounded  with  the  ding  of  political  strife.  The  debates  in  the 
lower  house  were  still  carried  on  with  vigor.  Many  thought  that 
the  plan  which  had  partially  succeeded  in  Ireland  during  the 
debate  on  the  union  would  have  been  tried.  The  language  of 
some  of  the  party  was  most  unjustifiable— on  both  sides  feelings 
ran  high,  and  we  have  often  thought  it  was  a  happv  circumstance 
that  there  were  two  languages  in  the  house.     On  the  21st  of 
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October,  more  signab  of  distress  were  hoisted.  The  resolutions  on 
the  seat  of  goyemment  had  been  carried  in  the  honse  by  large 
majorities ;  and  on  the  4th  of  November  they  were,  contrary  to  the 
usages  of  a  respect  due  to  the  chamber,  introduced  into  the  Legis- 
lative Council  by  Mr.  Sullivan ;  the  Council  having,  since  the 
debate  on  the  16th  of  October,  mustered  their  whole  force.  Mr. 
Morris  moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  it  was  an  infringe- 
ment on  the  rules  of  the  honse.  This  amendment  was  lost,  tiie 
numbers  being  thirteen  to  seventeen ;  on  which  Mr.  Morris,  with 
twelve  others,  retired  from  the  Council,  a  step  which  was  followed 
by  the  immediate  resignation  of  the  speakership  by  Mr.  Jameson. 

Sir  Charles  desired  to  bestow  the  speakership  on  one  of  the 
retiring  members.  It  was  offered  to  Mr.  Justice  Sherwood,  but 
reftised.  The  Council  named  Mr.  Tiger;  but  tiiat  did  not  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  governor ;  and  finally,  Mr.  Caron,  of  Quebec,  was 
appointed.  The  retirement  of  the  thirteen  conservative  councillors 
placed  the  victory  completely  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Charles.  It  is 
true,  they  who  remained  quickly  assented  to  every  measure  sent  up 
from  the  lower  house.  J^ut  Mr.  Baldwin  saw  that  his  &vorite 
measures,  the  university  and  the  secret  societies  bill,  were  gone. 
Still  he  ima^ned  the  country  was  with  him ;  and  still  the  presi- 
dent declared  that  their  feet  were  on  the  necks  of  the  tories.  The 
triumphant  return  of  Mr.  Murney  for  Hastings,  and  the  events  of 
the  night  of  his  arrival  in  Kingston,  showed  they  were  tottering. 
The  odds  were  fearfully  against  them,  and  by  tteir  stubbornness 
and  maladroitness  they  hastened  the  catastrophe. 

Now  was  displayed  on  the  part  of  the  governor-general,  what 
even  his  enemies  admit  to  have  been  a  master  stroke  of  policy ; 
forcing  a  Council,  with  a  majority  of  twenty-one,  in  a  house  of 
eighty-four,  supported  by  the  whole  of  one  section  of  the  province, 
and  an  almost  equality  in  the  other,  to  resign ;  and  that,  too,  on  a 
Question,  which  left  them  only  one  way  of  escape.  On  the  Satur- 
oay  previous  to  their  resignation,  one  of  the  Council  declared  that 
they  would  soon  bring  old  square-toes  to  his  bearing ;  and  even 
when  he  waited  on  his  excellency,  they  had  no  idea  that  he 
would  have  accepted  their  resignation ;  and  it  is  notorious  that 
many  of  them  delayed  in  Kingston,  certain  that  they  would  be 
recalled. 

On  the  25th  November,  the  Council  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Daly,  resigned,  and  on  the  27th,  the  explanations  were  made  in  the 
house ;  these  have  been  so  frequently  before  the  country,  that  we 
need  not  here  farther  allude  to  them,  than  to  say,  that  on  the  30th 
May,  1844,  the  House  of  Commons  fully  sustained  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe,  all  parties  uniting  in  bearing  testimony  to  his  character 
and  judgment.  On  the  9th  December,  Parliament  was  prorogued; 
and,  on  the  13th,  a  provisional  government  was  formed,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  Vigor,  Daly,  and  Draper.    No  sooner  was  the  resigna- 
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tion  of  Mr.  Baldwin  ^nown,  than  joy,  aeized  a  portion  of  the 
province^  addresses  of  thanks  poured  in ;  and  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia,  by  their  parliaments,  thanked  Sir  Charles  for  the 
service  he  had  rendered  the  country. 

In  the  course  of  the  fall  of  1844,  the  Parliament  was  dissolved, 
and  a  new  one  called ;  on  the  assembling  of  which,  Sir  Charles 
had  the  gratification  to  find  his  views  supported  by  a  minority 
which,  although  small,  was,  when  we  consider  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  truly  astonishing.  The  terrible  disease  under  which 
he  labored,  had,  it  was  hoped,  been  checked;  but,  in  1845,  it 
again  resumed  its  virulent  character,  aud  on  the  25th  November, 
he  bid  &rewell  to  Canada,  with  the  touching  and  kindly  prayer  of 
^<  may  God  bless  you  all."  He  arrived  in  good  spirits  at  Boston, 
and  sailed  for  England,  on  the  Ist  December.  He  had  been 
created  Baron  Metcalfe,  in  1844.  But  the  hope  which  he  enter- 
tained, by  changing  our  climate  for  a  more  warm  and  genial  one, 
to  recover  from  the  attacks  of  the  disease  which  he  had  contracted 
in  India,  was  dispelled  on  his  arrival  in  England.  There  it  assumed 
a  more  dangerous  character,  and  notwithstanding  all  that  the 
brightest  stars  in  the  medical  profession  could  do  for  him,  he  sunk 
under  his  great  sufferings,  and  expired  at  his  seat  at  Basingstoke, 
on  the  5th  September,  1846. 

And  thus  died  one  of  the  greatest  men,  that  ever  rose  to  dis- 
tinction, by  his  own  unaided  exertions.  His  epitaph,  written  by 
Macaulay,  terms  him  ^'a  statesman,  tried  in  many  offices  and 
difficult  coDJunctures,  and  found  equal  to  all,"  and  says  that 
^'  costly  monuments  in  Asiatic  and  American  cities,  attest  the 
gratitude  of  the  nations  which  he  ruled." 

Of  the  private  character  of  Lord  Metcalfe,  we  need  hardly  speak. 
He  was  a  good  man,  kind,  generous  and  affable,  with  a  heart  over- 
flowing with  Christian  charity,  and  a  hand  ever  ready  to  assist  the 
needy ;  his  public  acts  of  beneficence,  bare  a  small  ratio  to  those 
the  world  knows  not  of.  His  sojourn  among  us  was  shorty  but^ 
even  in  that  brief  period,  how  many  have  had  cause  to  bless  his 
name ;  on  how  many  hearts  is  the  record  of  his  unbounded  charity 
engraven }  and  with  what  pleasurable  feelings,  must  they  who  were 
admitted  to  his  society  recall  the  good  old  man,  his  benevolent 
attentions,  and  his  unvarying  kindness !  To  his  indomitable  stead- 
fastness of  purpose,  he  perhaps  sacrificed  his  life.  He  would  not 
resign  the  government  of  this  country,  when  the  absence  of  toil 
and  anxiety  might  have  alleviated  the  terrible  disease  with  which 
he  was  afflicted ;  but,  true  to  his  principles,  he  maintained  his 
post,  exposing  himself  to  the  shafts  of  bitter  party  malevolence, 
and  rancorous  hate,  such  as  could  only  dwell  in  minds  lost  to  every 
honorable  feeling,  and  dead  to  every  sense  of  shame. 
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Hon.  Mb,  JUSTICE  SMITH. 

James  Smith,  the  subject  of  this  notice  is  a  Canadian  by  birth, 
though  a  Scotchman  by  origin.  He  was  born  in  the  city  of  Mon- 
treal, and  received  his  education  in  ScotUind ;  althongh  previously 
to  his  proceeding  there,  he  had  been  placed  with  a  gentleman, 
(Reverend  Mr.  I>oty),  at  Three  Rivers,  where  he  passed  through 
the  primary  course  of  instruction.  He  remained  in  Scotland  for 
seven  years;  and  during  that  time,  was  an  ardent  and  painstaking 
student  of  knowledge.  His  guardian  then  wishing  to  put  him  to 
some  professional  calling,  having  lost  his  parents  at  an  early  age, 
requested  him  to  return  to  his  native  country.  This  he  did  in 
1823 ;  and  was  immediately,  upon  consultation  of  hi^  wishes,  arti- 
cled as  a  law  student,  first  with  Mr.  B.  Beaubien,  with  whom  he 
remained  four  years ;  and  secondly,  with  Mr.  (now  the  Honorable 
Mr.  Justice)  Gale,  with  whom  he  completed  his  time.  Mr.  Smith 
was  called  to  the  bar  of  Lower  Canada,  in  1830,  after  passing  a 
creditable  examination.  He  at  once  shewed  his  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence by  entering  into  partnership  with  an  old  and  experienced 
practitioner,  and  a  Queen's  counsel,  the  late  D.  Fisher,  Esq.,  and 
this  goes  to  shew  in  what  high  estimation  his  talents  must  have 
been  held,  for  that  gentleman  to  ally  himself  with  a  young,  com- 
paratively unknown,  and  unfledged  lawyer.  Such  would  have 
been  the  general  opinion,  but  young  Smith  was  no  ordinary  youth ; 
he  already  had  made  his  mark  and  done  well,  and  Mr.  Fisher  only 
consulted  hb  own  interests  when  he  secured  the  services  of  Mr. 
Smith.  To  be  brief,  that  gentleman,  in  a  few  years,  secured  for 
himself  a  varied,  extensive  and  lucrative  practice.  How  he  gave 
it  up  to  enter  into  politics  we  are  unable  to  say ;  but  he  certainly 
did  so.  In  Canada,  as  we  think  we  have  before  ef  plained  in  this 
work,  there  is  but  one  path  for  the  legal  politician  to  traverse,  he 
must  not  only  walk  it,  but  he  must  actually  jump.  A  lawyer 
enters  Parliament;  well,  the  first  thing  he  seeks  is  office ;  that  is, 
if  he  is  naturally  clever.  He  is  not  long  there  before,  fearing  a 
defeat  of  his  party,  he  must  get  on  the  bench — that  is  the  golden 
prize,  and  all  strive  for  it,  and  generally  all  attain  it;  for  we  do  not 
see  very  many  lawyers  of  any  political  standing  go  back  from  office 
to  read  and  examine  their  musty  parchments,  and  to  plead  at  the 
courts.    Mr.  Smith  found  his  way  to  the  bench  too. 

In  November,  1844,  he  was  elected  for  the  county  of  Mississquoi, 
in  the  Eastern  Townships,  after  having  on  the  1st  September  pre- 
viously gone  into  office  in  the  Viger-Draper  administration,  as 
attorney-general,  east.     Of  the  state  of  politics  at  that  period  we 
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will  say  noUiin^  in  this  notice ;  being,  as  Uiey  are^  fully  disonssed 
in  another  portion  of  this  work.  Let  it  suffice  to  remark  that  pairty 
feeling  ran  exceedingly  high,  that  many  offices  in  the  administra- 
tion were  unfilled ;  and  that  conseauently  the  others  were  the  more 
arduous  and  onerous  to  hold,  especially  when  the  ministry  had  only 
a  very  small  majority  (about  five  or  six)  in  the  house.  Neverthe- 
less they  held  together ;  and  Mr.  Smith  continued  to  hold  office 
until  the  22nd  April,  1847,  when  he  resigned,  and  was  appointed 
a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  of  Lower  Canada.  During 
his  political  course  he  was  most  attentive  to  the  duties  of  his  office 
and  party,  as  he  has  been  to  those  of  the  office  which  he  now 
holds,  having  never  been  absent  a  single  day  when  his  presence 
was  required.  He  is  considered  a  real  acquisition,  which  cannot  be 
said  of  aU. 

He  is  now  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court ;  and,  although  the 
oldest  in  it  as  regards  seniority  of  service,  (having  been  a  judge 
fifteen  years),  he  is  not  yet  advanced  to  the  Queen's  Bench,  as 
remodelled.    This,  however,  we  think  will  speedily  take  place. 

Judge  Smith  is  a  good  speaker,  and  although,  in  his  younger 
days,  he  incurred  the  hostility  of  the  French  Canadians,  as  attorney- 
general,  yet  by  the  impartiality  and  justness  of  hb  decisions,  as  a 
judge,  he  has  made  hosts  of  friends,  and  we  believe  does  not  at 
present  bear  the  enmity  of  any  portion  of  the  community. 


Right  Hon.  EARL  CATHCART,  K.G.C.B. 

Charles  Cathgart,  (afterwards  the  eleventh  baron  and 
second  Earl  of  that  name)  was  bom  at  Walthams  in  Essex,  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1783,  the  year  of  American  independence.  He 
was  sent  to  Eton  at  an  early  age,  and  there  imbibed  a  love  of  the 
classics  that  lasted  during  life.  In  1798,  he  wrote  to  his  father 
(then  in  command  of  a  division  of  the  army  in  England),  as  fol- 
lows : — '^  I  feel  that  at  this  time,  when  every  body  ought  to  be 
coming  forward  for  the  defence  of  the  country  that  I  may  be  of 
some  use,  therefore  if  it  is  your  pleasure,  I  would  thank  you  to' 
assign  me  some  post.''  This  letter,  written  by  a  school  boy  of 
fourteen  is  interesting ;  it  shows  how  early  Charles  Cathcart  was 
influenced  by  that  principle  that  was  the  guiding  principle  of  a 
long  life;  a  hereditary  strong  sense  of  duty. 
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In  1799,  being  then  fifteen,  he  entered  the  army,*  the  profession 
of  his  family.  An  ensign  in  the  40th  Kegiment,  he  immediately 
joined  the  expedition  to  north  Holland,  and  on  the  Sand  Hills  of 
the  Helder  he  was  first  exposed  to  an  enemy's  fire.  This  expedi- 
tion was  at  first  commanded  by  Sir  Kalph  Abercrombie,  who,  as  he 
looked  firom  under  his  thick  shaggy  eyebrows,  gave  the  idea  of  a 
very  good  natured  lion,  and  he  was  respected  and  beloved  by  all 
who  served  under  his  command.  Before  the  end  of  this  year,  the 
boy  lieutenant  had  been  wounded  on  the  knee  by  a  spent  ball ;  and 
not  to  speak  of  many  less  important  a&irs,  had  fought  in  the 
general  actions.  In  consequence  of  the  pestilence  and  mal-admin- 
istration  which  caused  a  capitulation,  the  disheartened  army  returned 
to  England.  The  three  following  years  were  passed  in  hard 
study  at  the  then  military  college  of  High  Wycombe.  The  famous 
General  Tarrie  was  the  instructor.  There  were  thirty  students,  who 
afterwards  became  distinguished  men,  among  whom  were  General 
De  Lancy,  (killed  at  Waterloo),  Sir  George  Murray,  afterwards 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  western  section  of  this  province,  and 
the  duke'i)  quarter-master-general  in  the  Peninsula,  and  Lord 
Hardinge.  At  this  time  he  wrote  :  '^  I  allow  myself  but  one  hour  a 
day  for  exercise.'^  In  1803,  martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  England, 
Charles  Cathcart,  now  a  captain  on  the  quarter-master-general's 
stafF  in  Ireland,  in  expectation  of  a  French  invasion,  was  engaged 
in  Clare  and  Galway,  in  sketching  and  reconnoitering.  In  March, 
1805,  in  command  of  a  company  of  the  39th  Begiment,  he  em- 
barked with  the  expedition  under  Sir  James  Craig.  Passing 
through  the  fleet  commanded  by  Lord  Nelson,f  the  fleet  which 
five  months  later  was  victorious  at  Trafiilgar,  he  disembarked  from 
the  Crown  transport,  at  Malta,  and  was  again  appointed  deputy 
quarter-master-general.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  he  was 
quartered  near  Naples ;  when  the  desertion  of  their  Russian  allies 
caused  the  British  army  to  retire  to  Sicily.  The  greater  part  of 
1806  was  passed  at  Messina,  where  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  Sir 
John  Moore,  whose  manner  was  so  charming,  that  if  he  but  said 
'^  good  dajr''  to  a  stranger,  he  left  a  lasting  and  pleasurable  im- 
pression. But  in  July,  the  young  staff  officer  was  sent  in  command 
of  a  secret  expedition  to  the  Adriatic,  and  was  engaged  for  three 
months  in  the  blockade  of  the  French  garrisons  of  certain  islands 
there.  In  1807,  Charles  Cathcart,  now  a  major,  hastened  from  the 
Mediteranean  to  join  his  father  who  was  in  command  of  the  army 


*  It  IF  now  difficult  to  realise  the  appearance  of  a  regimental  officer  of  this 
period ;  his  hair  formally  out  and  plastered  with  candle  grease  and  flour,  and 
perpetually  tortured  by  the  stiff  regulation  queue.  The  younger  officers  were 
obliged  to  rise  early  to  benefit  by  the  first  turn  of  the  regimentaJ  barber,  whose 
later  services  were  required  to  prepare  the  seniors  for  parade. 

t  Lord  Cathcart  perfectly  remembered  Lord  Nelson  ;  he  used  to  see  him  walk- 
ing  up  and  di»wn  with  J$ir  William  Hamilton,  before  Greenwich  Hospitfil.  Lord 
C»  desorib^^  the  great  «4miral  as  a  little  man  in  » li^ge  cooked  hat, 
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before  Copenhagen.  The  young  soldier  was  nearly  lost  by  ship- 
wreck ;  the  hostile  Danes  had  removed  the  lights  on  the  coast^  and 
in  consequence,  the  Nightingale  brig,  in  which  he  sailed,  was 
nearly  lost.  After  the  fall  of  Copenhagen,  the  major  was  employed 
on  the  staff  in  Scotland,  occupied  near  Edinburgh,  in  preparing 
coast  defences.  Notwithstanding  his  active  duties  he  founa  time 
to  study  German.  Let  it  be  here  observed  that  the  story  of  this 
life  is  not  sketched  aright  if  it  does  not  suggest  the  value  and 
advantages  of  self-education,  which  begins  where  other  teaching 
ends.  His  feeling  at  this  time  is  thus  expressed;  he  wrote,  '^  I  am 
too  young  to  settle  at  home ;  if  I  remained  in  England  I  should  not 
be  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  I  was  acting  rightly.''  Accordingly, 
at  the  beginning  of  1809,  we  find  the  youne  major,  now  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  on  his  way  to  Holland,  as  deputy  quarter-master- 
general  of  the  expeditionary  army.  He  landed  at  Walcheren,  was 
engaged  in  the  capture  of  Flushing,  and  afterwards^  while  busied  in 
aiding  the  sick  who  were  strewed  about  the  streets,  he  was  struck 
down  by  the  fever,  which  killed  one  thousand  of  his  comrades.  By 
the  kindness  of  a  captain'''  in  the  navy,  and  with  the  tender  nurs- 
ing of  a  rough  seaman,  his  coxswain,  Majoc  Cathcart  was  enabled 
to  reach  England,  but  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  verging  on  death. 
A  strong  constitution,  and  some  months  rest  enabled  him  again  to 
leave  for  active  service.  In  1810,  anxious  to  follow  the  fortunes 
of  his  gallant  relative,  Sir  Thomas  Graham,t  then  second  in  com- 
mand in  the  Peninsula,  he  embarked  at  Cadiz,  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  Spaniards  who  were  blockaded  by  the  French.  He  saw 
the  heroic  defence  of  Matagorda.  In  March,  1811,  he  took  a  dis- 
tinguished part  in  one  of  the  most  glorious  triumphs  of  the  Penin- 
sular war,  the  battle  of  Barossa.  He  had  a  horse  killed  under  him, 
and  he  was  honorably  mentioned  in  the  despatches.  In  Tune,  suffer- 
ing from  the  effects  of  the  Walcheren  fever,  he  was  obliged  to  return 
to  England.  Early  the  following  year,  (1812),  he  returned  to  the 
Peninsula,  and  was  appointed  deputy  quarter-master-general  on 
the  cavalry  staff,];  and  in  that  capacity  fought  in  Salamanca,  and 
in  the  numerous  cavalry  affiiirs  before  and  after  the  great  battle. 
In  August,  with  the  victorious  army,  he  entered  Madrid,  where  he 
wrote,  '^  I  was  almost  dragged  off  my  horse  and  kissed  and  hugged 


4»Lord  William  Beanolerk. 

fAftenrards  Lord  Lynedook,  onole  by  marriage  to  the  nibjeot  of  thU  memoir. 
Napier  the  historian  ealU  him,  "  A  daring  old  man  of  a  ready  temper  for  battle" 
— ^he  fought  the  flght  of  Barossa — **  shorty  bat  violent  and  bloody." 

(The  cavalry  was  commanded  by  General  Lord  Combermere,  then  Sir  Staple* 
ton  Colton,  who  also  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  army  of  occupation  in 
France.  With  him  Lord  Cathcart  was  for  years  in  confidential  communication, 
and  always  spoke  of  bis  kind  friend  and  general,  in  terms  of  alTeetionate  regard 
and  respect  This  feeling  was  mutual.  Returning  to  camp  after  Salamanca, 
Lord  Cathcart  was  with  his  general,  and  saw  the  unlucky  accident  by  which,  after 
having  escaped  the  perils  of  the  day,  Lord  Combermere  was  shot  by  a  Portu-. 
gvese  Mfrtlael 
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to  death  in  the  streets  by  the  enthusiastic  people/'  The  colonel 
pertinently  observes  "  the  Spaniards  will  shout  for  us,  but  they  won't 
fight  for  themselves/'  He  was  quartered  with  Baron  Beck,  in  the 
palace  of  the  archbishop,  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  where  he  found  some 
valuable  papers,  which  in  their  haste  the  French  had  left.  Before 
Salamanca,  Lord  Wellington  told  Colonel  Cathcart  he  might  if  he 
chose,  join  his  father,  Lord  Cathcart,  in  Russia,  but  the  colonel 
replied :  '^  I  prefer  seeing  the  end  of  this  glorious  campaign." 
Afterwards  at  dinner.  Lord  Wellington  said,  "  ne  supposed  Colonel 
Cathcart  did  not  repent  having  remained  with  him,  as  he  had  been 
present  at  this  great  battle."  Li  1813,  he  was  at  the  battle  of  Yit- 
toria  ;  and  later  in  the  year  he  saw  the  garrison,  after  their  gallant 
defence,  march  out  of  St.  Sebastian.  He  made  an  observation  at 
this  time  that  admits  of  very  general  application,  and  particularly 
accounts  for  the  excellent  health  the  observer  enjoyed  through 
life,  '^  I  am  in  perfect  health,  which  is  always  the  case  when  I  have 
plenty  to  do,"  and  another  which  is  most  characteristic  of  the  maUi 
'^  I  find  wherever  I  go  I  make  friends,  and  believe  it  is  because  t  am 
pleased  and  show  myself  grateful  for  attentions."  Somewhere  in  the 
Spectator,  Addison  elaborates  a  similar  thought.  He  says,  ''and* 
such  was  campsdgning  in  those  days  I  can't  walk,  having  no  boots, 
I  am  obliged  to  ride."  In  January,  1814,  Sir  Thomas  Graham 
applied  to  Lord  Wellington  for  an  officer  to  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  quarter-master-general's  staff  in  the  army  destined  for  Hol- 
land. Lord  Wellington  sent  Colonel  Cathcart,  and  wrote  in  taking 
leave  of  him  in  these  words,  '^  I  am  convinced  Sir  Thomas  will  be 
as  glad  to  have  your  assistance  as  we  are  sorry  to  lose  you."  (  Wd- 
Ungtoii  Despatches^  v.  ii.,  pa^e  464,)  on  the  cold  night  of  the  8th 
March,  Colonel  Cathcart  saw  the  gallant,  and  nearly  successful  at- 
tack on  Bergen-op-Zoom.  The  peace  brought  him  again  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  Buke  of  York,  who  im- 
mediately appointed  him  to  the  staff  in  Kent.  In  the  following 
year,  1815,  war  i^ain  broke  out,  and  Charles  Cathcart,  now  Lord 
Oreenock,  found  himself  in  his  old  position  on  the  cavalry  staff  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  army ;  the  position  of  all  others  he 
preferred. 

He  was  the  first  to  speak  of  the  conduct  of  others,  but  the 
last  to  speak,  or  write  of  his  own,  but  George  Cathcart,  his  brother, 
and  the  duke's  aid-de-camp,  at  Waterloo,  wrote  thus  from  the  field 
of  battle,  "  Charles  (Lord  Greenock)  has  greatly  exerted  and  dis- 
tinguished himself;  he  led  several  charges,  and  had  three  horses 
killed  under  him."* 


*When  of  ihe  dose  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Lord  Anglesey  was  struok  on  the 
knee  by  a  cannon  8hot»  Lord  Cathcart  received  him  in  his  arms,  helped  to  remove 
him  from  the  field — was  present  during  the  amputation,  and  used  to  tell  of  his 
general's  extraordinary  coolness,  how  he  smoked  a  cigar  and  thought  not  of  his 
own  suiTering  but  of  his  wife  and  her  anxiety  on  his  account 
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Lord  Greenock  had  won  many  deooradons.  At  Paris*  lie 
received  from  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Rossian 
order  of  St.  Waldemar,  and  the  Dutch  order  of  Willems ;  at  home 
he  was  made  a  companion  of  the  Bath.  During  the  next  four  years 
he  senred  in  France  with  the  cavalry  of  the  army  of  occnpation. 
In  1818  he  married.  He  was  employed  in  EngUmd  and  Ireland 
until  1823.  He  was  then  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  royal 
staff  corps  stationed  at  Hythe  in  Kent.  Here  for  the  first  time  Lord 
Qreenock  had  leisure,  and  that  leisure  was  amused  by  science. 
The  staff  corps  was  a  scientific  corps,  and  had  detachments  in 
Canada  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  A  museum  had  been  formed 
at  Hythe  of  various  objects  sent  there  by  the  several  detachments. 
This  museum,  together  with  the  interesting  nature  of  the  adjacent 
county  first  turned  his  observant  mind  to  the  study  of  geology ;  a 
study  he  ever  after  pursued  with  his  characteristic  energy  and 
perseverance. 

In  1880,  the  staff  corps  having  been  broken  up,f  Lord  Greenock 
-vent  to  live  in  Edinburgh,  and  for  the  next  six  years  was  occupied  by 
scientific  study.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  the  Eoyid 
Society,  and  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland; 
to  the  former  he  gave  his  collection  of  rocks  and  minerals,  and  he 
originated  the  geological  museum  of  the  latter  society.  In  1841  he 
discovered  a  new  mineral — a  sulphuret  of  cadmium,  and  which 
received  after  him  the  name  of  Greenockite.  His  long  service  in 
the  field  as  quarter-master-general  had  so  improved  his  natural 
power  of  observation,  and  his  wonderful  memory,  (for  to  the  end 
of  his  life  he  never  forgot  the  most  minute  feature  of  a  oountiy  he 
had  but  once  passed  through,)  enabled  him  to  detect  many  inte- 
resting phenomena  in  the  neighborhood  of  Edinburgh  which  had 
escap^  those  who  had  lived  there  always.  In  1837  Major- 
General  Lord  Greenock  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  troops 
in  Scotland,  and  to  the  governorship  of  Edinburgh  Castle.  In  1839 
he  was  asked  to  preside  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
to  be  held  at  Glasgow ;  but  he  declined ;  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  on 
behalf  of  the  council  of  the  British  Association  replied,  that  '^  They 
deeply  regietted  Lord  Greenock  insisted  upon  estimating  himself 
benaeth  the  scientific  horizon  in  which  the  council  would  place  him.'' 
The  university  of  Edinburgh  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 

*Lord  Gatheairt  was  quartered  at  "  Malmaison/'  where  many  curious  pa{>era 
were  strewed  about,  some  of  them  are  preserved,  among  others  a  letter  from  the 
PrlnoesB  Hortense,  mother  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  letters  written  by 
the  Empress  Josephine. 

fLord  Greenock  wrote  as  follows:  — ''Hythe,  Noyember  30th,  1830.  Heart 
breaking  subject.  Annihilation  of  a  corps  that  had  risen  to  such  distinction. 
Every  day  giving  more  and  more  promise.  Mortifying  after  the  pains  I  havo 
bestowed,  as  I  flattered  myself  my  little  command  was  in  perfect  order. 
Ruin  of  offioers  grown  grey  in  the  regiment.  Economy.  The  authorities  act 
In  a  hurry  and  will  repent  at  leisure." 
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doctor  of  laws;  the  diploma  bears  the  signatures  of  numy  eminent 
men  who  were  his  Mends,  among  others,  Bobert  Jameson,  Doctor 
Chalmers,  Doctor^  Alison,  Professor  Wilson,  Christison,  Pillans, 
Wallace,  and  James  Forbes.*  Promotion  in  1842  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general  removed  Lord  Greenock  from  the  command 
in  Scotland :  in  announcing  this  retirement  the  Scotsmanj  one  of 
the  leading  Scotch  papers  of  the  day,  and  of  opposite  political  views 
statedf  "  that  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged 
his  duties  has  secured  for  him  the  utmost  respect  and  esteem.  The 
absence  of  any  ground  for  complaint,  during  an  administration  ex- 
tending over  five  years  is  not  slight  evidence  of  his  aptitude  {qt 
command,  his  firmness,  impartiality,  and  promptitude  in  business, 
are  such  as  few  can  expect  to  equal,  it  is  only  due  to  Lord  Gree- 
nock that  we  should  express  the  Mgh  estimation  in  which  he  is 
held  by  the  public  of  Scotland/'  There  was  an  interesting  corres- 
pondence at  this  time  with  Colonel  Gurwood,  editor  the  of  Welling- 
ton Despatches,  on  the  subject  of  the  duke's  imputed  surprise  at 
Waterloo.  Lord  Greenock  wrote  a  very  circumstantial  detail  of  the 
orders  for  the  march  of  the  cavalry,  on  the  15th  June,  1815,  and 
refers  to  the  original  order  signed  by  him,  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  whose  late  father  took  it  from  the  dead  body 
of  an  orderly  dragoon  the  day  after  the  battle.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  wrote  a  memorandum  on  the 
subject  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  which  was  incorporated  in  an 
article  in  the  Quarter^  Review  of  September,  1842,  written  by  Lord 
Francis  Egerton ;  but  at  that  time  the  duke  wrote  privately : — "I 
am  really  too  hard  worked  to  become  an  author,  and  to  review  those 
lying  works  called  histories."  This  circumstance  suggests  an 
anecdote,  among  the  fund  of  anecdotes  which  were  stored  in  Lord 
Greenock's  memory :  some  one  after  dinner  was  cool  enough  to  say, 
"Pray,  duke,  were  you  surprised  at  Waterloo?"  his  grace  looked  at 
his  questioner  and  replied :  ^'  Surprised,  no,  no.  I  was  not  sur- 
prised then,  but  I  am  now !"  Lord  Greenock  was  appointed  to  the 
colonelcy  of  the  11th  Hussars  in  succession  to  Prince  Albert,  and 
was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  1st  Eang's  Dragoon  Guards.  In 
1844,  Lord  Greenock,  now  Earl  Cathcart,wa8  engaged  as  president 
of  a  royal  commission  on  military  prisons  ',  among  others  he  was 
associated  with  Sir  J.  Jebb.  This  commission  is  known,  and  was 
quoted  in  the  CamhiH  Magazine  of  May,  1861,  as  "  Lord  Cath- 
eart's  commission."  He  interested  himself  much  in  introducing 
into  the  army  a  better  system  of  prison  discipline. 


*Lord  Neayes  in.an  address  to  the  Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh  obserred :— "If 
It  be  considered  how  total  a  rerolntion  of  habits  and  employments  was  inrolved 
in  the  transition  from  Lord  Greenock's  military  to  his  oiyil  life,  it  is  remarkable 
what  sttocess  and  energy  attended  his  soientifio  eaieer  during  the  years  he  spent 
among  ns." 

tProbably  written  by  Hfigh  Milkr  the  editor  of  the  '*  SwUtmm'" 
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Lord  Oathcart  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops  in 
British  North  America  in  1845 ;  he  embarked  in  R.H.S.  VesuvviUy 
and  arrived  at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  at  the  beginning  of  June, 
and  after  a  laborious  examination,  wrote  a  memorandum  on  the 
defence  of  that  place.  He  arrived  at  Quebec  early  in  July,  inune- 
diately  after  the  great  fire,  and  the  first  news  he  heard  which 
shocked  him  much  was  of  the  sudden  death  of  his  old  friend  and 
predecessor,  General  Sir  Rich.  D.  Jackson.  On  congratulating  Lord 
Gathcart  on  his  appointment  in  a  letter  dated  Montreal,  28th  April, 
Sir  Richard  wrote :  "  This  command  requires  a  person  of  your 
mind  and  body  even  in  its  present  state,  which  I  hope  may  not  be 
altered  by  war  before  it  is  improved  in  preparation.'^  The  com- 
mander of  the  forces  immediately  proceeded  to  inspect  a  portion  of 
his  vast  command.  On  this  tour  he  was  the  first  to  rise,  and  the  last 
to  rest,  and  in  forty  days  travelled  by  land  and  by  water  2029 
miles.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  these  were  the  days 
before  railroads  were  known  in  the  British  North  American  pro- 
vinces. On  his  return  he  was  occupied  in  preparations  for  the 
defence  of  Canada,  to  which  he  applied  all  his  energy,  his  ex- 
perience, and  knowledge  of  military  science.  The  troops  in  British 
North  America  at  this  time  were  armed  with  old  flint  firelocks ;  he 
immediately  urged  the  government  at  home  to  send  out  efficient  arms. 
Upon  the  lamented  retirement  of  Lord  Metcalfe,  the  administration 
of  the  government  devolved  upon  the  commander  of  the  forces ; 
and  subsequently  the  Queen's  government  in  January,  1846,  consi- 
dering the  then  state  of  our  relations  with  the  United  States,  pressed 
Lord  Cathcart  permanently  to  assume  the  civil  as  well  as  the  mi- 
litary government  of  Canada.  The  secretary  of  state  for  theqolonies 
wrote  "  we  (the  government)  are  convinced  that  we  best  discharge 
our  duty  by  pressing  on  you  with  all  allowable  urgency  the  accep- 
tance of  the  very  important  appointment  vacated  by  Lord  Metcalfe.'' 
Lord  Cathcirt  did  not  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  this  unso- 
licited appointment.  The  governor-general  opened  the  third  session 
of  the  second  Parliament  in  March,  and  in  the  speech  fVom  the 
throne  referred  to  the  unsettled  relations  between  the  Imperial 
Government  and  the  United  States;*  rendering  immediate  atten- 
tion necessary  to  reorganise  that  all  important  arm  of  defence— the 
militia.  Reference  was  also  made  to  the  indication  of  a  most  im- 
portant charge,  afiecting  the  interests  of  Canada,  in  the  commercial 
policy  of  the  empire.  A  change  of  government  at  home  occurred 
in  July.  More  peaceful  relations  no  longer  rendered  it  necessary 
that  the  civil  and  military  authority  should  be  united  in  the  same 
hands.  In  1847  Lord  Cathcartjresigned  his  military  command  and 
returned  to  England ;  he  was  relieved  in  the  civil  government  by 
Lord  Elgin.     The  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  commander-in-chief,  in 

*The  Oregon  qttestion. 
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his  own  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  government,  asked  Lord  Gath- 
cart  to  retain  his  military  command  in  Canada ;  in  this  private 
and  kind  letter  the  dnke  sajs^  '^  I  have  received  this  night 
(Ist  August,  1846)  from  the  secretaiy-of-state,  Lord  Grey,  a  note 
upon  the  subject,  in  which  he  tells  me  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
government  that  it  will  not  be  desirable  to  continue  the  union  of  the 
oivil  government  of  Canada  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Cathcart  together 
with  the  command  of  the  troops.  His  lordship  adds,  ^that  if 
this  contemplated  appointment  of  a  civil  governor  should  take 
place,  it  will  not  be  because  her  Majesty's  government  have  any 
reason  for  withholding  their  confidence  from  Lord  Cathcart,  but 
simply  because  they  entertain  the  opinion  except  that  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  such  as  the  expectation  of  hostilities,  the 
two  offices  of  commander-in-chief,  and  of  governor- general  ought 
not  to  be  united  in  the  same  hands/  I  (the  duke)  confess  that  I 
am  most  anxious  that  the  public  should  still  continue  to  have  the 
advantage  of  your  service  in  the  office  of  commander  of  the  forces 
in  North  America,  and  of  the  experience  acquired  by  you  in  Cana- 
dian affairs;  and  I  earnestly  urge  you  to  remain  in  command  of  the 
troops."  The  duke  subsequently  said  he  did  not  question  the 
validity  of  the  grounds  on  which  Lord  Cathcart  formed  his  resolu- 
tion to  resign  his  military  command  in  Canada.  On  his  departure 
the  inhabitants  of  Montreal,  the  then  seat  of  government,  said  in  a 
very  numerously  signed  address  ^^  when  war  was  probable,  when  the 
highest  civil  and  military  command  was  in  his  hands,  all  had  un- 
bounded confidence  in  Lord  Cathcart's  wisdom  and  energy.*'  He 
was  much  pleased  and  affected  by  the  feeling  evinced  towards  him 
by  the  citizens  of  Montreal*.  From  his  command  of  the  royal 
staff  corps  at  home,  he  had  been  connected  with  the  military  works 


*It  is  ditBcnlt  to  deseribe  personal  appearanoej  yet  the  reader  of  a  biographical 
sketch  natarally  desires  fnUy  to  realise  its  sabject.  Those  who  remember  him  in 
Canada  will  recall  the  yery  tall  figure  of  the  goTernor-general,  somewhat  bent  by 
years  and  hard  service — ^the  face,  afUr  the  military  fashion  of  his  youth,  close 
shaven — thick  white  hair  rose  from  a  high  forehead — the  nose  prominent,  and 
beneath  strongly  marked  eyebrows,  grey  eyes  would  betray  when  a  joke  was 
larking  to  escape  ft-om  a  firm  yet  pleasing  month.  The  veteran  soldier  always 
appeared,  as  became  him,  in  military  uniform.  Although  of  a  somewhat  retiring 
nature,  Lord  Cathcart  was  at  all  times  noted  for  his  ft*ank  and  hearty  manner. 
These  are  small  matters,  yet  in  the  study  of  character  minute  oirovmstanees 
often  afford  the  most  important  dues.  He  was  so  considerate  that  it  may  be 
remembered  he  would  not  ring  the  bell  in  the  government  house  to  summon  the 
gentlemen  of  his  staff,  when  in  waiting  in  the  Ante-room.  And  gave  as  a  reason 
that  in  his  youth  Sir  James  Craig  adopted  that  convenient  but  not  dignified 
means  of  conveying  an  intimation,  and  that  the  whole  of  his  staff  concurred  in  a 
respeetAil  remonstrance,  whereupon  that  high  bred  gentleman  and  active-minded 
general,  thanked  them  for  their  correction,  and  tiie  objectionable  custom  ever 
after  was  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  observance.  Lord  Cathcart  was 
certainly  not  a  man  to  adopt  the  principle  that— "  that  which  in  the  captain  is  but 
a  choleric  word,  in  the  soldier  is  rank  blasphemy.''  In  his  age,  and  in  the  worst 
of  weather  no  one  could  induce  him  to  cloak  if  every  soldier  on  the  ground  was 
not  simiUurly  protected. 
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in  Canada,  and  through  his  brother ^  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir  George) 
Cathcart;^  he  knew  much  of  the  principle  people  of  the  province 
long  before  he  came  there,  bo  that  on  his  arrival  neither  the  coun- 
try nor  the  people  seemed  strange  to  him.  On  leaving  Canada  the 
last  words  he  spoke  in  public  were  r  '^  For  myself,  I  shall  during  the 
remainder  of  my  days  look  back  with  pride  and  satisfaction  to  the 
period  of  my  sojourn  in  this  province,  and  in  returning  to  England, 
or  wherever  my  destiny  may  lead  me,  I  shall  not  cease  to  take  a 
lively  interest  in  everytiiing  that  may  concern  its  prosperity  and 
welfare ; "  and  he  added  that  which  he  heartily  felt,  "  we  carry  with 
us  grateful  recollections  of  kindly  attentions." 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Scotland,  Lord  Cathcart  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  northern  and  midland  district  of  England, 
which  he  retained  until  1854.  He  was  also  occupied  in  London 
as  one  of  a  royal  commission  on  promotion  in  the  army,  and  at  this 
time,  as  on  other  occasions,  he  attended  in  his  place  in  Parliament, 
and  always  voted  with  the  conservative  party.  The  correspondence 
at  this  period  show  how  much  he  was  interested  in  the  plan  for  the 
benefit  of  the  soldier,  of  that  good  man,  and  soldiers'  friend,  the  late 
Lord  Hardinge ;  also  the  interest  that  Lord  Cathcart  took  in  the 
important  subject  of  the  national  defences.  That  in  the  exercise 
of  high  command  he  knew  how  to  visit  the  offence  while  he  pitied 
the  offender  is  a  fact  that  can  be  orally  vouched  for  by  many  living 
and  grateful  witnesses,  and  is  testified  throughout  the  corres- 
pondence. In  1852  Lord  Cathcart  had  the  melancholy  satisfaction 
of  following  to  the  grave  the  remains  of  the  ereat  captain  he  so 
often  followed  to  victory ;  and  who  to  the  last  honored  him  by  his 
entire  confidence  and  regard.  A  letter  to  Lord  Cathcart  dated 
May  19, 1853,  shows  how  much  the  country  was  indebted  to  Lord 
Hardinge  for  the  introduction  of  improved  arms,  and  his  anxious 
care  that  the  soldier  should  be  instructed  in  their  use.  The  result 
of  this  prescient  care  was  soon  after  seen  at  Inkerman.  Passing 
over  the  anxieties  and  interests  of  that  struggle  in  which  we  con- 


*General  Sir  George  Cathcart,  G.C.B.,  was  well  known  in  Canada,  haying  in 
1838,  and  after  that  time,  commanded  the  King's  Dragoon  Guards  and  a  large 
force  on  tha  south  of  the  rirer  Bt.  Lawrence.  In  early  youth  he  fought  with  the 
Russians  against  the  French ;  in  his  age  he  was  fated  to  he  killed  while  fighting 
with  the  French  against  the  Russians.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  his  friend 
through  life.  George  Cathcart  was  the  duke's  aide-de-camp  at  Waterloo.  Com- 
mentaries on  the  war  of  1813  and  1814,  remain  to  show  his  industry,  obaerration 
and  military  knowledge.  By  energetic  skilAil  war,  he  gave  peace  to  South  Afriea. 
Landing  in  the  Crimea  in  a  war-worn  uniform,  he  led  his  division  up  to  the  walla 
of  Sehastopol,  and  with  judicious  audacity  longed  to  lead  his  willing  soldiers  into 
the  place  oyer  what  at  first  to  use  his  own  words  was  **  a  mere  English  Park 
wall."  Councils  more  to  be  feared  than  Russian  walls  forbade  him.  Councils 
that  relieve  mediocrity  to  shackle  genius.  Having  vainly  urged  the  danger  of 
its  neglect,  he  was  shot  through  the  heart  while  defending  the  all  important  po- 
sition of  Inkerman.  Cathcart  dared  at  Sebastopol  as  Wolfe  dared  at  Quebec ; 
would  that  his  daring,  like  .Wolfe's  daring,  had  been  immediately  fpUpir^^  by 
orowning  victory. 
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tended  not  only  against  tlie  enemy,  bat  against  the  elements;  and 
in  which  Lord  Oathcart  lost  his  brother,  and  had  throughout  a 
son,  and  a  son-in-law  aotively  engaged,  we  follow  him  into  the 
retirement  of  his  house  at  St.  Leonards  in  Sussex.  Here  he  passed 
the  last  years  of  his  life :  busied  in  the  enjoyment  of  scientifie  pur- 
suits, and  happy  in  contemplating  the  advancement  of  his  children, 
and  in  seeing  nis  children's  children  growing  up  around  him. 

**  TbKmgk  old,  he  stiU  Mtained 
His  manlj  MBBe  and  energj  of  mind ; 

YirtuouB  and  wise  he  waa — hat  not  severe. 
He  Btill  rememhered  that  he  onee  was  yonnff. 

•  •  •  •  ♦ 

And  langhing  eoold  inatniet" 

On  one  occasion  he  wrote  as  follows : — "  Although  a  birthday 
at  seventy-five  can  no  longer  be  looked  forward  to  with  the  same 
joyftd  anticipations,  it  is  not  the  less  a  subject  for  congratulation 
because  it  recalls  so  much  satisfaction  in  reviewing  the  numerous 
blessings  enjoyed  for  so  long  a  period,  and  in  having  been  permitted 
the  continuance  of  my  sojourn  on  earth  to  witness  my  dearest  and 
fondly  cherished  hopes  so  fully  realized.'^  One  of  the  last  acts  of 
his  life  was  to  thank  his  sovereign  for  a  gracious  and  gratifying 
recognition  of  his  public  service.  In  the  autumn  of  1850,  Lord 
Gathcart's  strong  constitution  gave  way ;  he  had  an  illness  from 
which  he  never  recovered.  His  clear  and  active  mind,  clear  and 
active  to  the  last,  went  out  from  the  now  enfeebled  frame.  On  the 
morning  of  Saturday  the  16th  of  July,  1859,  the  life  that  com- 
menced with  sixteen  years  of  nearly  continuous  active  service  in 
the  field,  was  closed  in  peace.  So  peacefully  that  those  he  loved 
scarce  knew  the  moment  when  Lord  Gathcart  ceased  to  be. 

Thus  we  have  sketched  the  bare  outline  of  a  long,  a  useful,  and 
honorable  life,  during  which  industry  continually  added  power  to 
a  powerful  mind ;  a  life  characterised  by  self-denial,  devotion  to 
public  and  private  duty,  and  by  a  sterling  modesty,  fiut  one  pen- 
stroke  more  is  wanted  to  complete  the  picture,  to  suggest  that  which 
cannot  be  described — ^the  sunshine  of  familiar  life — ^the  kindly 
humor  sparking  from  a  warm  and  generous  heart  proverbial  wisdom 
instructs  those  who  study  man.  ''The  memory  of  the  just  is 
blessed  and  a  good  example  is  the  best  of  gifls.'^ 

Lord  Gathcart  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Alan  Frederick  Gath- 
cart, Lord  Oreenock  (the  present  earl),  who  served  many  years  in 
Ganada. 
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M.  JACQUES  VIGEE, 

A  LEABNSD  Canadian  savant,  born  at  Montreal  on  the  7th  of 
May,  1787 ;  died  at  Montreal  in  December,  1808. 

He  held  nnmerona  local  appointments  under  government ;  and 
was  a  colonel  in  the  militia,  having  served  nnder  De  Salaberry,  and 
was  present  at  the  taking  of  Sackett's  Harbor.  He  passed  a  long 
and  laborious  life  in  literary  pursuits  and  historical  researches, 
principally  relating  to  the  history  of  this  country;  and  he  compiled 
two  voluminous  and  valuable  works :  one  of  which  he  dalled  his 
Saherdache,  composed  of  twenty-eight  volumes  in  quarto; — the 
other  is  known  by  the  name  of  Yiger's  AJbvm.  The  former,  we 
understand,  is  to  be  published  by  the  Historical  Society  of  Montreal, 
who  have  purchased  it 


Right  Rev.  J.  BOWEN,  LL.  D. 

Canadians  are  not  generally  aware,  perhaps,  that  the  late  bishop 
of  Sierra  Leone  once  resided  amongst  us.  But  such  umloubtedly 
is  the  fact,  from  the  following  letter  communicated  to  the  papers 
in  1857,  on  Dr.  Bowen's  appointment : — 

''To  THs  Bditob  of  the  HoBimo  Bahksb. 

^^  Sib, — In  1834, 1  was  much  surprised  by  a  son  of  my  old  and 
respected  friend.  Captain  Bowen,  who  had  served  io  the  campaign 
under  the  Duke  of  York,  in  Holland,  where  he  was  wounded,  walk- 
ing into  my  house  near  Stony  Creek,  with  a  knapsack  on  his  back ; 
he  was  then  eighteen.  He  told  me  he  had  come  out  to  tiy  his  luck 
as  a  farmer  in  Canada.  I  suggested  the  Grand  river  or  the  north 
shore  of  lake  Erie.  He  continued  his  march,  and  eventually  fixed 
on  the  township  of  Rainham.  There  he  worked  hard  for  two  years 
or  more^  in  the  bush.  On  his  father's  death  he  was  called  home, 
and  his  mother  (a  bas-bleu^  wished  him  to  take  orders ;  he  having 
previously  received  a  classical  education.  Shortly  afterwards  his 
uncle,  who  was  a  captain  in  the  East  India  Company's  naval  ser- 
vice, died,  and  left  a  large  fortune  to  his  nephew,  Jolm  Bowen,  he 
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being  his  heir-ai-law.  The  Rev.  John  Bowen  then  went  ont  as 
a  missionary  to  Jerusalem  to  convert  the  Jews.  On  his  retnrn 
from  his  mission  he  visited  Constantinople — the  chaplain  to  the 
embassy  being  absent^  he,  at  the  request  of  the  British  ambassador 
took  upon  himself  his  duties.  Eventually  returning  to  Wales, 
the  place  of  his  birth  he  began  to  lecture  on  the  Holy  Land, 
and  the  state  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine.  He  was  shortly  afterwards 
made  a  rector,  and  on  taking  possession  of  his  living,  found  an  old 
man  with  a  large  family,  doing  the  duty  of  curate.  The  new  rec- 
tor being  a  practical  Christian,  continued  the  old  man  in  the  curacy, 
and  assigned  him  all  the  emoluments  during  life. 

''  This  is  the  Dr.  Bowen  alluded  to  in  your  paper  of  the  12th 
October,  as  the  new  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone. 

"A.  B N." 

"  Palman  qui  mernit  ferat" 


C50L0NEL  MOUNTAIN,  C.B. 

This  gallant  and  distinguished  officer  was  the  fourth  and  young- 
est son  of  the  late  Right  Rev.  Jacob  Mountain,  D.D..,  the  first 
bishop  of  Quebec,  by  Elizabeth  Mildred  Wall  Kentish,  co-heiress 
of  Bardfield  Hall,  Essex.  He  was  a  native  Canadian,  having  been 
bom  at  Quebec,  on  the  4th  February,  1797 ;  he  pursued  his  mili- 
tary studies  in  Germany,  and  there  acquired  great  facility  in  lan- 
^guages ;  he  spoke  and  wrote  most  of  the  European  and  several  of 
the  Oriental  tongues.  He  went  out  to  India  as  militarv  secretary 
to  Sir  Colin  Halkett ;  became  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck ',  and  served  as  adjutant-general  in  the  Chinese  war,  under 
Lord  Gough,  where  he  received  three  balls  through  his  body.  He 
returned  to  England  with  the  wreck  of  the  26th  Regiment ;  which 
he  soon  made  one  of  the  first  in  the  army,  and  continued  to  com- 
mand it,  as  lieutenant-colonel,  until  he  went  out  again  to  India  as 
aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Dalhousie,  then  governor-general.  He  was 
soon  after  appointed  adjutant-general.  He  commanded  a  brigade 
at  Chillianwallah,  and  received  the  warm  thanks  of  Lord  Gt^ugh 
for  a  brilliant  and  gallant  charge  which  secured  the  victory.  On 
the  next  day  he  was  wounded  through  the  left  hand,  by  the  acci- 
dental discharge  of  a  pistol,  when  mounting  his  charger.  After  the 
successful  termination  of  the  battle  of  Ginerat,he  was  promoted  to 
j^e  command  of  a  division  i^dep  General  Sir  Walter  Gilbert,  and 
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6ent  by  him  in  puniiit  of  the  enemy.  He  had  been  pTerions  to 
this  appointed  an  aide^e-eamp  to  her  Majesty  the  Qneen. 

Colonel  Mountain  was  taken  ill  on  the  29th  of  Jannary,  1854, 
when  on  the  march  with  the  commander-in-chief  from  Cawnpore 
to  Fattyghnr;  and  he  died,  of  feyer,  when  in  camp  at  the  li^r 
place^  on  the  8th  February  of  the  same  year. 

In  a  general  order  issued  on  the  same  day,  the  commander-in- 
chief  made  the  following  remarks: — ^''Doubtless,  the  important 
duties  of  the  department  over  which  Colonel  Mountun  has  presided 
through  a  course  of  five  years  have  been  discharged  with  equal 
punctuality  by  various  predecessors,  and  with  e<psd  r^ard  for  the 
discipline  of  the  army ;  but  rarely,  if  ever,  exhibiting  that  intimate 
blenoing  of  urbanity  of  demeanor  and  considerate  feeling,  with 
unflinching  steadiness  of  purpose  and  impartiality  unswerving  in 
the  performance  of  those  not  unfrequenUy  onerous  and  painful 
duties.  The  commander-in-chief  has  no  need  to  record  for  infor- 
mation in  India,  or  of  her  Majesty's  army  generally,  that  the  able 
official  adviser  and  friend  whose  loss  he  is  deploring  served  as  head 
of  the  same  department  throughout  the  Chinese  war  of  1840-2, 
and  held  command  of  a  brigade  throughout  that  of  the  Punjaub  in 
1848-9 ;  was  with  the  force  under  Sir  Walter  Gilbert,  in  command 
of  a  division ;  and  uniformly  acquitted  himself,  in  each  of  those 
important  trusts,  with  the  sound  judgment  and  soldier-like  ardour 
which  never  failed  to  animate  him  wherever  the  opportunity 
offered.  In  all  the  social  relations  of  life  Colonel  Mountain  made 
himself  extensively  beloved  and  universally  respected  and  esteemed ; 
and  Sir  William  uomm  feels  well  assured  that  his  departure  will 
be  sincerely  and  deeply  regretted  by  numbers  of  all  classes  and 
orders  of  society  in  India  as  well  as  athome/^  Had  he  lived  longer, 
there  is  every  probability  for  supposing  that  he  would  have  risen 
to  still  greater  distinction,  and  won  a  name  in  the  service  that  could 
rarely  be  eclipsed  for  brilliancy  and  honor. 

He  was  twice  married ;  first  to  Jane,  daughter  of  the  Right 
Rev.  Thomas  Lewis  O'Beirne,  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath ;  secondlv  to 
Annie,  elder  daughter  of  Colonel  Dundas,  of  Carron  Hill,  Falkirk. 
His  life  has  been  written  by  the  latter,  and  has  run  through  two 
editions. 
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MAJOR  G.  S.  MONTIZAMBERT,  30th  Eegt. 

The  gallant  soldier  whose  name  heads  this  notice,  was  the  thiry 
and  youngest  son  of  the  late  Honorable  Louis  Montizambert, 
who,  after  bearing  a  commission  for  some  years  in  a  provincial 
corpS;  afterwards  served  long,  faithfully  and  usefully,  in  various 
civil  offices  of  trust  and  responsibility :  and  brother  of  the  esteemed 
registrar  of  Quebec,  and  the  law-clerk  of  the  Legislative  Council  3  he 
was  bom  in  that  ancient  city  in  the  year  1813. 

After  receiving  a  good  education  in  Quebec,  first  under  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Burrage,  and  subsequently  under  a  private  tutor  beneath  his 
father's  roof,  Major  Montizambert  entered  the  army  in  1881,  as  an 
ensign  in  the  41st  Regiment,  which  he  joined  the  following  year 
at  Moulmein  in  the  Arracan  territory,  of  which  we  then  had  mili- 
tary occupation.  There  he  applied  himself  to  his  duties,  as  those 
of  a  high  and  liberal  profession,  and  not  as  a  means  of  passing 
away  a  certain  period  of  idle  time ;  and,  under  circumstances  and 
in  a  situation  peculiarly  trying  to  a  young  officer,  he  shewed  from 
the  first,  (as  ever  afterwards)  steadfastness  of  principle  and  gentle- 
manly conduct.  One  of  his  superior  officers  in  the  same  regiment, 
says  of  the  young  soldier,  in  a  letter  in  1883  :  '^  Tell  his 
mother  (for  he  says  she  often  warns  him^ — ^you  may  tell  her 
from  one  who  has  had,  as  you  know,  some  experience  of  what 
makes  or  mars  a  man,  that  her  son,  gentlemanly  and  well  principled, 
is  not  likely  ever  to  bring  discredit  on  his  family.'' 

After  accompanying  his  corps  through  various  changes  of  station 
for  several  years,  he  returned  to  England  on  furlough,  in  1840, 
with  the  hope  also  of  being  able  to  perfect  his  military  education 
at  Sandhurst ;  he  then  revisited  his  native  country,  and  spent  a 
year  in  Canada ;  but,  finding  on  his  return  to  England,  that  the 
turn  of  affairs  in  the  east  was  likely  to  bring  his  regiment  into 
active  service,  he  applied  for  and  obtained  the  vacant  adjutantcy, 
and  hurried  overlana  to  rejoin  his  corps,  which  he  overtook  at 
Gandahar,  though  obliged,  by  a  broken  leg,  to  travel  some  distance 
in  a  litter ;  he  accompanied  it  on  its  advance  from  Candahar  to 
Ghuznee,  Cabul,  and  by  the  Khyber  passes  to  Peshawur,  and 
across  the  Punjaub  to  Ferozepore;  a  march,  of  which  it  has  been 
said  that,  as  far  as  Peshawur,  almost  every  day's  advance  was 
tracked  in  blood,  and  in  which  the  41st  bore  their  full  part  in 
many  severe  encounters ;  in  most  of  which  Major  Montizambert^ 
then  still  a  lieutenant,  was  present. 

He  obtained  his  company  in  1842,  and  returning  with  his  regi- 
ment to  England  was  stationed  for  some  time  in  Lreland,  where  he 
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married  tbe  daughter  of  tke  archdeacon  of  Gashed  and  grand- 
daughter of  the  excellent  Archbishop  Lawrence  of  Cashel.  But, 
eager  for  profesaional  advancement  and  employment,  he  purchased 
Ub  majority  and  exchanged  into  the  10th  Foot^then  in  India,  which 
he  joined  at  Lahore,  and  accompanied  to  Mooltan,  when  the 
disturbed  aspect  of  afiain  in  that  quarter,  in  June,  1848,  rendered 
necessary  the  advance .  of  a  part  of  the  British  force.  Here  he 
appears  to  have  been  chosen,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  lead  the 
regiment  in  the  repeated  conflicts  with  the  enemy,  from  the  5th  to 
the  12th  of  September,  when  he  fell.  On  the  3(mi  of  August  he 
wrote  a  full  account  to  his  friends  in  Quebec,  of  the  course  of 
events  up  to  that  date ;  this,  his  last  letter,  was  brought  to  Quebec 
by  the  same  mail  which  brought  also  the  later  letters  from  Lahore 
(where  his  youthftil  and  desolate  partner  was  living  with  her  child 
under  the  roof  of  Sir  Frederick  and  Lady  Currie)  announcing  the 
fatal  results  of  the  action  of  the  12th  of  September,  in  whidi  he 
was  killed. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  give  the  circumstances  of  hiB  &11, 
in  the  feeling  words  of  the  surgeon  of  his  regiment,  to  Lady 
Currie.  But  while  it  appears  that  he  bore  himself  in  the  "  current 
of  the  heady  fight "  with  that  courage  which  belongs  to  the  two 
gallant  races  whose  blood  was  mingled  in  his  veins;  there  are 
expressions,  we  learn,  in  all  his  last  letters,  which  shew  that  his 
was  not  a  mere  animal  courage,  reckless  of  life,  and  unmindAil  of 
its  endearing  connections,  but  that  manly  and  reflecting  firmness, 
which  looks  up  through  the  perils  of  the  fight  to  Him  who  can 
alone  "  cover  the  soldier's  head  in  the  day  of  battle."  The  surgeon 
says  :— 

''  On  the  night  of  the  10th  instant,  he  lead  four  companies  of 
the  10th  Regiment,  in  a  night  attack  against  an  outpost  of  the 
enemy,  under  a  frightfril  fire,  with  such  dauntless  gallantry  and 
coolness  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all  who  partook  the  dangers 
with  him,  and  to  the  delight  of  all  returned  uninjured.  You 
are,  I  dare  say,  aware  that  the  attack  failed,  and  was  renewed  again 
yesterday  morning,  with  a  successful  result.  My  poor  friend, 
while  bravely  leading  in  front,  was  shot  through  the  lungs,  and 
never  afterwards  spoke.  I  was  in  the  field  and  had  him  conveyed 
under  cover  with  the  least  possible  delay;  but,  alas,  no  art  could 
save  him !  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  revive  him,  if  but  for  a  few 
moments,  without  avail,  he  ceased  to  feel  either  pain  or  pleasure, 
and  shortly  after  breathed  his  last,  without  suffiering,  I  believe,  and 
hope.  I  then  sent  him  back  to  camp;  his  remains  will  be  interred 
this  evening  by  his  brother  officers  and  fellow  soldiers ;  and  if 
their  deep  and  unaffected  sorrow  for  his  death,  and  sympathy  with 
his  widow,  can  soothe  her  mind  when  it  becomes  more  calm,  pray 
convey  it  to  her.  The  very  men  who  fell  wounded  near  him,  and 
were  waiting  to  have  their  wounds  dressed,  shed  tears  over  their 
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Bunbamt  oheeka,  and  refosed  all  asBifltance  until  his  Me  was 
determined/' 

Monuments  have  been  erected  by  his  family  to  his  memory, 
both  oyer  his  grave  in  India^  and  in  the  English  cathedral  of  his 
native  city. 


Rev.  JOHN  COOK,  D.D. 

The  Reverend  John  Cook,  D.D.,  the  distinguished  minister 
of  St.  Andrew's  Churchy  Quebec,  is  a  native  of  Dumfriesshire, 
Scotland,  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
studied  under  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  came  to  Canada  in  1836.  He 
has  ever  since  that  time  taken  a  most  prominent  part  in  the  affi&irs  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  In  the  year  1844,  when  those  who  sympathized  with  the 
secession  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1843,  withdrew  from 
the  Canadian  church  in  connection  with  the  Scottish  establish- 
ment. Dr.  Cook  was,  for  the  second  time,  elected,  after  the  departure 
of  the  Free  Church  party,  Moderator  of  the  Synod.  He  opposed 
the  division  of  the  Canadian  church,  maintaining  that  without 
regard  to  the  divisions  of  the  church  at  home,  it  was  the 
duty  of  Canadian  Presbyterians  to  remain  united  in  upholding 
the  general  interests  of  Presbyterianism  in  Canada.  While 
Dr.  Cook  has  steadily  labored  to  promote  the  extension  of  the  old 
branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  he  has  always  remained  con- 
sistent to  his  opinions  in  1844,  and  at  the  session  of  the  Synod 
in  1861,  he  proposed  a  resolution,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  pro- 
mote the  union  of  all  the  Presbyterians  of  the  province  —  a 
onion  which  is  manifestly  desirable,  and  which  must  ultimately 
be  achieved,  however  long  it  may  be  retarded  by  mutual  preju- 
dice, and  the  remembrance  of  past  differences.  In  connection 
with  the  church  Dr.  Cook  was  one  of  the  delegates  sent  home  to 
obtain  a  royal  charter  for  the  university  of  Queen's  college,  Kingston, 
of  which  he  has  been  a  trustee  since  its  foundation.  In  1855  when 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  province,  nobly  sacri- 
ficing their  own  interests  for  the  benefit  of  the  church,  created  with 
the  proceeds  of  their  allowances,  a  general  endowment  fond.  Dr. 
Cook  acted  for  his  brethren,  and  it  was  through  him  that  the  com- 
mutation was  effected  with  the  government.  Urgently  requested 
by  the  Synod  to  accept  the  office  of  principal  of  Queen's  college,  he 
agreed  in  1857,  in  the  absence  of  a  principal,  to  accept  the  post  till  a 
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penons  honld  be  found  to  perform  its  dttties,  considered  to  unite  the 
various  requisites  for  the  office,  and  during  the  session  of  1857-58 
he  presided  over  the  college,  and  taught  the  divinity  class.  Dr. 
Oook's  great  ability  and  energr,  hare  enabled  him  to  render  the 
highest  services  to  the  church.  He  has  had  a  large  shcre  in  all 
the  branches  of  church  work,  and  no  clergyman  is  better  known, 
or  more  respected^  throughout  the  province. 

While  icAlously  supporting  the  cause  of  the  church  of  which  he 
is  a  minister,  Dr.  Cook  has  been  an  eminently  useful  and  public 
spirited  citisen  of  Quebec — taking  part  not  only  in  purely  religious 
aSairs,  but  in  many  others  of  a  piu)lic  nature.  In  1845,  memorable 
in  the  history  of  Quebec  for  the  two  great  fires  by  which  the  suburb 
of  St.  Roch  and  the  suburb  of  St.  J  ohn  were  consumed.  Dr.  Cook,  as 
a  member  of  the  relief  committee,  took  an  active  part  in  the  aid  of  the 
sufferers ;  and  the  masterly  defence  of  the  committee,  at  the  close 
of  its  labours,  in  answer  to  the  charges  of  the  London  com- 
mittee, was  from  his  pen.  At  many  pubKc  meetings  he  has  elo- 
quently advocated  what  he  deemed  to  be  for  the  public  good. 
But  it  is  perhaps  in  the  matter  of  education  that  Dr.  Cook  has  been 
most  useful  to  Quebec.  The  High-School,  justly  regarded  as  one 
of  the  best  schoolfi  in  the  country,  was  established  mainlv  through 
his  exertions  in  1843,  and  he  has  ever  since  that  period,  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors,  identified  himself  with  its  struggles, 
and  its  success.  Dr.  Cook  was  named  by  the  late  Dr.  Morrin  as  princi- 
pal of  the  college,  about  to  be  established  in  Quebec,  wich  the  fonda 
given  by  him  for  that  purpose.  His  counsel  will  be  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  college ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  be  long 
spared  to  render  in  connection  with  it  fresh  service  to  the  cause  of 
education. 

Dr.  Cook  labors  among  a  large  and  warmly  attached  congregation, 
the  members  of  which  feel  him  to  be  a  ^end  to  whom  in  all 
trouble  or  distress,  they  can  look  for  sympathy,  and  if  necessary 
for  active  exertions.  His  preaching  accords  with  the  straight- 
forward energy  of  his  character.  His  sermons — several  of  which, 
preached  on  occasions  of  interest,  have  been  published — are  dis- 
tinguished by  close  adherence  to  the  special  point  under  considera- 
tion, by  logical  precision,  and  by  practical  earnestness.  They 
contain  also  many  passages  marked  by  beauty,  as  well  as  power. 
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Bbv.  MICHAEL  WILLIS,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  Bb.  Willis,  principal  of  Knox's  eollege,  and  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  the  same  institution,  has  been  in  this  proTince 
since  1847 ;  having  previoosly  been  above  twenty-five  years  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel  in  Scotland.  His  professional  course,  combining 
his  pastorate  and  his  academic  services,  now  exceeds  forty  years. 
He  is  the  son  if  a  worthy  minister,  whose  &ithftil  labors  extended 
to  near  half  a  century,  the  Bev.  William  Willis,  of  Greenock,  first, 
and  latterly  of  Stirling.  Another  son  of  the  same  parents  is  the 
Rev.  Jamieson  Willis,  of  Kirkpatrick,  Durham ;  the  maternal  name 
of  the  family  being  in  him  united  to  the  common  surname.  Dr. 
Willis,  now  of  Toronto,  was  educated  partly  under  the  late  Profes- 
sor HcGiU,  of  Glasgow,  whose  good  opinion  and  favor  he  obtained, 
receiving  at  his  hand,  more  than  once,  high  prizes  for  distinction 
as  a  theolo^cal  student.  His  successful  course  of  study  no  doubt 
the  more  disposed  that  revered  individual,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  faculty  of  the  university  of  that  city,  to  confer  on  him  the 
degree  now  belonging  to  his  name.  This  honor  was  accorded  to 
him  some  time  subsequently  to  the  union  of  the  old  branch  of  the 
Scotch  secession  and  the  established  church ;  and  some  years  pre- 
vious to  his  translation  to  Canada.  His  Mher  was  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  former  of  these  bodies,  and  for  a  considerable  time  its 
professor  of  theoloey,  so  that  the  subject  of  this  sketch  had  the 
advantage  of  a  double  training;  having  been  brought  up  at  the 
feet  of  a  secession  Gamaliel,  as  well  as  of  an  eminently  evangelical 
professor  of  the  Scotch  kirk.  By  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Colonial 
Board  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  he  was  ofiered  the  situation 
of  professor  of  divinity  in  Knox's  college,  and  his  acceptance  of  it 
was  especially  urged  by  the  late  Dr.  Bayne,  whom  the  synod  had 
sent  to  that  country  as  a  delegate  on  the  express  business  of  select- 
ing a  professor  for  their  young  collegiate  institute.  Tlie  local 
papers  of  that  day  record  the  veiyinteresting  proceedings  of  the 
presbytery  of  Glasgow,  when  Dr.  Willis  was  loosed  from  his  pasto- 
ral charge,  and  it  was  remarked  by  many  present,  that  seldom  had 
a  more  cherished  tie  been  severed  than  that  which  united  the  min- 
ister and  people  of  Renfield  church.  His  large  flock  clave  to  him, 
not  more  for  his  eminence  as  a  preacher,  than  for  his  unwearied 
kindness  in  visiting  the  afflicted,  whether  in  the  abodes  of  poverty 
or  in  dwellings  on  which  comfort  had  been  wont  to  smile.  Princi- 
pal Willis  is  the  author  of  several  valuable  publications.  The 
earliest  of  these  is  a  funeral  sermon,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  his 
&ther,  from  the  text,  <<  Enoch  walked  with  God,"&c.    In  1829, 
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he  publiflhed  an  able  diflcourse  on  the  subject  of  popery;  in  1833, 
a  powerftil  work  in  defence  of  church  establishments ;  and  in  1840, 
a  masterly  pamphlet  in  support  of  the  rights  of  a  Christian  people 
in  the  election  of  their  pastors,  and  on  other  cognate  matters,  in 
reply  to  a  tract  full  of  gross  misrepresentations,  which  had  been 
issued  by  the  dean  offaculty,re8pecting  the  union  of  the  established 
church  with  the  associate  synod,  a  body  of  covenanting  sentiments 
and  sympathies.  He  has  also  written  a  most  attractive  biography 
of  ^'  Two  Brother^'  But  the  production  which  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  has  had  the  effect  of  bringing  him  into  permanent  notice, 
is  a  speech  which  he  delivered  in  the  General  Assembly  in  1845,  on 
the  case  of  a  minister  named  Scott,  who  was  ejected  from  the  Free 
Church  for  having  adopted  semi-pelagian  tenets.  This  eloquent 
address  on  a  subject  which  Dr.  Willis  was  so  well  qualified  to  han- 
dle with  a  master's  tact  and  power,  was,  together  with  others  on 
the  same  question,  printed  at  the  request  of  the  presbytery  of  Glas- 
gow. So  telling  an  effort  in  the  cause  of  a  pure  gospel,  had  no 
little  weight  in  bripging  about  his  appointment  to  the  honorable 
and  responsible  position  which  he  now  occupies.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Guthrie,  of  Edinburgh,  pronounced  this  oration  magnificent.  The 
Witness  and  the  Scottish  Guardian  represented  it  as  '^  universally 
admired  for  its  clearness  and  elegance.' '  Ministers  of  various 
evangelical  denominations  sent  letters  congratulating  him  on  the 
noble  stand  he  had  made  for  sound  doctrine.  Among  these  was 
the  late  Bev.  Dr.  Marshall,  of  Kirkintilloch,  whom  he  had  con- 
scientiously opposed  in  the  course  of  the  "voluntary  controversy;" 
and  when  he  was  on  a  visit  to  Ayrshire,  an  aged  pastor,  taking 
him  by  the  hand,  thanked  him  ardently  for  his  effective  speech, 
remarking  that  on  reading  it  he  had  said,  "  Dr.  Willis  has  not  for- 
gotten the  principles  he  learned  from  his  good  old  father."  Besides 
these  monuments  of  his  independence,  energy  and  usefulness,  many 
of  his  more  transient  writings  and  unprinted  pleadings  for  liberty 
are  widely  remembered.  Yet,  he  is  no  leveller;  being  on  the  con- 
trary an  earnest  advocate  of  national  education  and  religion,  but 
not  an  opponent  of  the  voluntary  principle  for  its  simply  repudiat- 
ing a  civil  endowment  of  the  clergy,  or  an  appropriation  of  public 
Amds  for  the  support  of  the  religion  merely  of  the  state.  He  has 
also  advocated  a  legislative  provision  for  the  poor,  and  siding  with 
the  late  Professor  Alison,  he  contended  for  a  revision  of  the  exist- 
ing poor-law  of  Scotland,  instead  of  assenting  to  the  theory  of  Dr. 
Chalmers.  He  has  lived  to  see  his  views  carried  largely  into  effect 
in  the  amended  law ;  add  it  is  not  unlikely  from  present  appear- 
ances, that  he  may  also  have  the  gratification  of  seeing  his  principles 
in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  triumphant  on  this  oontinent. 
With  uncompromising  fidelity  and  unwearied  zeal,  he  has  stmgffled 
for  this  great  cause,  both  in  his  native  country  and  in  the  land  of 
his  adoption;  and  it  would  be  an  ungenerous  reserve,  not  to  say 
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that  the  ezoellent  lady  who  is  his  wife^  has^  amidst  other  good 
works,  congenial  to  her  benevolent  disposition,  greatly  aided  and 
encouraged  her  worthy  husband  in  this  enterprize  of  philanthropy. 
Mrs.  Willis  is,  most  befittingly,  treasurer  of  the  Ladies'  African 
Reftigce  Society,  a  charity  which  the  heart  of  many  a  destitnto 
stranger  has  blessed.  The  sympathies  of  Dr.  Wallis  are  with  the 
down-trodden  and  oppressed  everywhere,  especially  with  the  poor  3 
and  with  the  degraded  and  brutalized  African.  He  sees  in  the 
enslaved  "  children  of  the  sun,*'  the  lineaments  of  a  noble  nature. 
To  him  they  are  brethren  in  kindred,  in  destiny,  in  immortality. 
He  has  no  smooth  words  to  varnish  the  foul  stains  of  a  fearful  sin. 
He  must  lift  up  his  voice  against  the  iniquity  of  crushing  a  fellow- 
creature,  whatever  be  his  color  or  his  clime.  In  the  face  of  many, 
of  high  Christian  names,  he  has  protested  in  eloquent  and  indignant 
terms  against  the  betrayal  of  the  rights  of  the  oppressed,  as  an 
abnegation  of  the  spirit  and  and  precepts  of  the  gospel. 

With  the  co-operation  of  his  able  colleagues  in  the  theological 
institute,  Dr.  Willis  has  already  trained  a  large  proportion  of  those 
who  are  now  the  clergy  of  the  Canada  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
this  important  field  of  usefulness  has  been  much  enlarged  by  the 
recent  union  of  the  Presbyterian  and  United  Presbyterian  Churches ; 
the  education  of  the  students  of  the  coalescent  body  having  been 
devolved  on  the  officiating  professors  of  Knox's  college. 

Principal  Willis,  though  associated  with  Dr.  Bayne  and  others 
who  wished  to  have  a  more  decided  recognition  of  national  religion 
and  responsibility  expressed  in  the  basis  of  union,  has  been  no  fac- 
tious dissentient;  but  has  from  the  beginning  favored  correspon- 
dence and  negociations  not  only  with  the  United  Presbyterians,  but 
with  the  representatives  of  the  established  church  of  Scotland. 

He  is  a  thorough  theologian  and  biblical  scholar,  and  is  com- 
pletely at  home  in  stating,  explaining,  and  vindicating  the  cardinal 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith.  In  a  manner  peculiarly  happy  he 
depicts  the  harmonious  bearings  of  these  great  truths  of  holiness, 
and  hope,  and  heaven.  The  philosophical  discrimination  with 
which  he  describes  the  things  of  the  believer's  experience,  makes 
many  of  his  pulpit  remarks  very  precious  to  those  in  whose  hearts 
they  find  a  living  echo.  His  casual  exegesis  abounds  with  scintil- 
lations of  force  aad  freshness,  which  are  prized  by  every  searcher 
of  the  scriptures.  As  his  conceptions  fill  with  the  lofty  themes  of 
the  gospel,  his  deliveiy  warms  into  a  masculine  oratory  that  sets 
resistance  at  nought;  though  sometimes  the  cadence  of  his  sentence 
keeps  the  eager  listener  from  fully  apprehending  the  pith  of  a 
remark.  He  does  not  ambitiously  aim  at  refinement  of  style,  and 
yet,  an  easy-flo^ng  literature  enriches  his  language.  He  well 
represents  the  massive  intellection  of  a  theological  school  that  is 
passing  away,  and  at  the  same  time  takes  an  influential  place  in 
jBijistaining  and  encouraging  the  real  improvements  of  the  age  that 
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IB  sttcoeeding.  While  chary  of  innovaiiony  he  does  Dot  idestify 
himself  with  any  cause  merely  for  its  antiquity^  and  it  would  be 
well  for  many  younger  ministers,  were  they  as  accomplished  as  tlie 
Tenerahle  professor  in  the  subsidiary  elements  of  public  address, 
and  in  the  very  useful  amenities  of  social  life. 

Dr.  Willis  is  no  sectarian.  His  heart  is  open  to  eyery  lover  of 
*^  the  truth  as  in  Jesus.''  He  breathes  largely  the  spirit  of  that  gospel 
whose  provisions  are  as  wide  as  the  wants  of  man ;  and  he  has  never 
been  backward  to  combine  with  other  servants  of  the  Redeemer, 
in  enterprises  for  spreading,  through  the  circulated  Bible,  and 
the  living  missionary,  the  knowledge  which  makes  wise  unto  salva- 
tion .  Both  before  and  after  the  disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
he  acted  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Glasgow  Bible  Society,  wi& 
a  catholicity  of  spirit  which  was  of  much  avail  to  the  interests  of 
that  important  institution.  Subsequently  to  his  removal  to  Canada, 
the  association  was  rent  asunder  by  the  entrance  of  party  jealoiuies, 
and  on  reluctantly  quitting  his  connexion  with  it,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hill,  theological  professor  of  the  university  of  that  city,  an  old 
and  faithful  friend  of  the  cause,  said,  he  was  glad  his  '^  last  act  was, 
joining  in  a  record  of  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  services  of 
Dr.  Willis."  This  compliment  was  worthy  of  the  characteristic 
honor  and  courtesy  of  that  estimable  man,  and  it  was  not  less  cre- 
ditable to  the  person  on  wh(mi  it  was  so  justly  bestowed. 

The  man  of  whom  so  many  pleasing  and  honorable  reminiscences 
linger  in  the  scenes  of  his  youth  and  usefulness,  may  well  feel 
cheered  amidst  the  weighty  duties  which,  in  another  sphere,  are 
now  engaging  his  energies.  May  he  yet  mould  the  minds  of  a 
numerous  ministry  for  the  future  service  of  the  church,  when  their 
venerated  preceptor  shall  have  been  taken  firom  their  head. 


CHIEFJUSTICE  Sir  J.  B.  MACAULAY,  C.B, 

SiE  James  MACAtrLAT  was  the  son  of  James  Macaulay,  Esq., 
H.D.,  formerly  of  the  33rd  Foot,  who  soon  after  the  formation  of 
the  government  of  Upper  Canada,  in  1792,  emigrated  thither  from 
England,  and  with  his  regiment,  the  Queen's  Rangers,  was  quartered 
at  Niagara.  He  afterwards  was  appointed  deputy-inspector-general 
of  hospitals.  When  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Toronto, 
Dr.  Macaulay  accompanied  it,  bringing  with  him  his  family.  His  first 
son  was  the  late  Colonel,  Honorable  John  Simcoe  Macaulay,  who 
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served  in  the  R^al  Engineeniy  and  afterwards  became  a  member  of 
the  Legislative  Council  of  this  province.  His  second  son,  James, 
and  the  subject|  of  this  notice,  was  bom  at  Niagara,  on  the  Srd 
December,  1793.  He  was  educated  in  Cornwall,  by  the  present 
bishop  of  Toronto,  and  afterwards  entered  the  army  as  ensign  in 
the  98th  Regiment.  When  the  war  broke  out  in  1812,  vrishing  to 
fight  for  his  home,  he  joined  the  Glengarry  Fencibles,  raised  for 
the  special  defence  of  the  upper  province,  and  received  a  com- 
mission as  lieutenant,  and  afterwards  was  appointed  adjutant  in  the 
same  corps.  At  Ogdensburg,  Oswego,  Lundy's  Lane,  and  at  the 
siege  of  Fort  Erie,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  gallantry,  never 
shrinking  from  the  severest  conflict ;  always  ready  to  do  his  duty, 
into  whatsoever  dangers  it  might  lead  him.  Though  he  was  m 
the  midst  of  the  hottest  fights  which  took  place  during  the  war, 
and  suffered  many  privations  in  the  several  campaigns,  he  escaped 
without  a  wound,  and  without  injury  to  his  he^th.  When  peace 
was  concluded,  the  gallant  corps,  in  which  he  had  served  was  dis- 
banded. Lieutenant  Macaulay,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  re- 
main idle ;  his  mind,  ever  active,  sought  some  new  field  in  which 
to  distinguish  himself.  Turnins  his  attention  to  the  law,  in  1816 
he  entered  his  name  on  the  books  of  the  Law  Society.  The 
next  few  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  the  study  of  the  profession 
he  had  chosen,  and  in  1822  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  Here  his 
abilities  had  full  room  for  development ;  he  rapidly  rose  to  the  head 
of  his  profession,  won  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  attained 
considerable  influence  in  the  province,  so  much  so,  that  he  was 
during  the  administration  of  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  an  Executive 
Councillor,  an  office  which  he  held  until  appointed  in  1829  a  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  In  December,  1849  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  was  constituted.  Thither  he  was  transferred,  and 
as  chief-justice,'  continued  on  the  bench  until  1856.  In  that  year 
he  retired.  Although  his  general  health  continued  as  good  as  could 
be  expected  for  a  man  of  advanced  years,*  his  hearing  had  become 
defective^  and  he  therefore  resigned  his  high  and  honorable  office. 
We  believe  there  are  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  way  in  which  he 
discharged  the  manv  duties  incumbent  upon  him.  As  a  laborious 
an<r  painstaking  judge,  none  exceeded  him.  His  knowledge  of  the 
law  was  extensive ;  the  experience  he  had  gained  was  great,  and 
ever  desirous  of  rendering  justice  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  he 
laboriously  studied  everything  appertaining  to  the  cases  with  which 
he  had  to  deal.  Many  gentlemen,  too,  who  now  stand  high  in  the 
legal  profession,  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  assistance  they 
received  irom  him  while  they  were  yet  students.  It  was  his  con- 
stant aim  to  assist  those  whom  he  saw  were  really  desirous  of  mak- 
ing their  way.  Nothing  that  he  could  do  for  their  good  did  he 
neglect.  When  he  had  retired  from  the  bench,  his  active  mind 
found  no  comfort  in  a  cessation  of  labor.     He  had  worked  all  his 
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life^  and  oonld  not  then  cease.  As  the  consolidation  of  the  statutes 
was  abont  being  commenced,  he  was  appointed  ohainnan  of  the 
commission,  and  twelve  months  before  his  death  the  arduous  task  was 
completed.  As  a  retired  judge,  he  received  a  pension  of  £800  per 
annum,  but  refused  any  compensation  for  the  valuable  service  just 
mentioned.  A  short  time  previous  to  his  death  he  accepted  an 
appointment  as  tenth  judge  of  the  Court  of  Error  and  Appeal^ 
with  precedence  after  the  two  chief-justices.  The  arduous 
duties  appertaining  to  this  office,  he  discharged,  as  he  did  all  others 
entrusted  to  him,  with  zeal  and  ability.  His  motto  through  life 
would  appear  to  have  been — **  Whatever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do, 
do  it  with  thy  might."  In  1859  the  honor  of  knighthood  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

On  the  death  of  the  Honorable  Robert  Baldwin,  he  was  elected 
treasurer  of  the  Law  Society,  a  body  in  which  he  took  the  greatest 
interest,  and  among  whose  members  he  was  destined  to  spend  the 
last  active  moments  of  his  career.  On  the  day  of  his  death,  ('26ih 
November,  1859,)  he  attended  a  meeting  of  convocation,  ana  was 
re-elected  to  the  office  of  treasurer. 

Sir  James  was  siztynseven  years  of  age.  John  Simcoe  Macaulay, 
his  elder  brother,  George  Macaulay,  a  barrister  of  Bath,  and  the 
Rev.  Allen  Macaulay,  two  younger  brothers,  are  all  dead.  Lady 
Macaulay,  who  survived  her  husband,  was  a  member  of  the  Gamble 
family.  Three  daughters  survive  him,  and  are  still  living — 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Rev.  R.  Mitchele,  LL.  D.,  of  York  Mills : 
Kate,  wife  of  B.  Homer  Dixon,  Esq.,  K.N.L.,  of  Toronto,  and 
Louisa,  wife  of  H.  E.  Bennet,  Esq.,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Bennet,  of  Sparkford  Hall,  Somerset,  England. 


Hon.  Mr.  JUSTICE  CHABOT. 

This  estimable  gentleman  and  celebrated  politician  was  born  at 
St.  Charles,  Bellechasse,  in  1807.  In  common  with  a  large  number 
of  our  public  men  of  Lower  Canada,  he  was  educated  at  the  seminary 
of  Quebec ;  and  afterwards  studied  law  under  the  Hon.  Judge  Elzear 
Bedard.  He  made  his  d^hut  as  advocate  at  the  bar  of  Quebec  in 
1834  or  1835,  and  soon  rose  to  a  high  rank  in  his  profession.  In 
1843,  he  was  elected  to  represent  Quebec  in  Parliament,  by  acclamar 
tion ;  and  in  1844,  and  again  in  1848,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
re-elected  without  opposition.    Towards  the  close  of  1849,  nearly 
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two  years  after  the  fonafttion  of  the  Lafontaine-Baldwin  eabinet, 
M.  Chabot  was  appointed  chief  oosuniasioner  of  publio  works, 
when  he  was  again  elected  for  the  city  of  Quebec.  Before  the 
government  left  Toronto,  he  ceased  to  hold  his  office  in  the  public 
works  department.  At  the  general  election  of  1851,  he  was 
elected  for  his  native  county,  Bellechasse;  and  on  the  2drd  Sep- 
tember, 1852,  he  was  re-appointed  chief  commissioner  of  public 
works,  in  the  Hincks-Bolpn  administration.  On  the4ih  of  the 
next]month  he  was  re-elected  for  Bellechasse,  which  he  continued  to 
represent  till  the  28rd  June,  1854.  It  was  under  his  administra- 
tion of  the  public  works  department  that  the  fine  piers  in  the 
lower  St.  Lawrence  were  constructed.  The  estimates  were  largely 
exceeded,  as  too  often  happens  in  the  case  of  public  works,  and  a 
large  amount  of  unanthorixed  expenditure  had  to  be  made  good. 
The  goyernment  was  exposed  to  severe  attacks  on  account  of  this 
occurrence ;  as  is  always  the  case  when  any  considerable  expendi- 
ture, not  provided  for  in  the  estimates,  takes  place.  From  the 
20th  November,  1852,  to  the  17th  December,  1854,  M.  Chabot 
was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  eastern  section  of  the  Grand  Trunk. 
At  the  general  election  of  1854,  after  the  Hincks-R^h  goyern- 
ment had  been  defeated  on  a  motion  of  the  bte  Mr.  Hartman,  in 
reference  to  their  clergy  reserves  policy,  M.  Chabot  was  re-elected 
both  for  Bellechasse  and  Quebec,  on  the  10th  August.  But  he 
did  not  sit  for  the  former  place.  He  held  his  seat  till  the  19th 
September,  1856.  In  December,  1854,  he  was  appointed  govern- 
ment director  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad ;  an4l  about  the  same 
time  was  appointed  one  of  the  seiffnorial  tenure  commissioneis, 
under  the  hw  of  1854,  providing  for  the  abolition  of  the  feudal 
system  of  land  holding. 

It  was  on  the  26th  September,  1856,  that  M.  Chabot  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  superior  court  of  Lower  Canada.  At  first,  he  resided 
at  Montreal,  but  latterly  at  Quebec,  where  he  died. 

As  a  parliamentary  debater,  M.  Chabot  never  acquired  any  pro- 
ficiency in  English.  The  explanations  which  he  gave,  on  some 
occasions,  as  commissioner  of  public  works,  failed  to  produce  the 
desired  effect  on  the  English  speaking  portion  of  the  house,  partly 
from  the  defective  manner  in  which  tney  were  given.  He  was, 
however,  a  man  of  varied  information,  and  spoke  with  considerable 
force  and  animati<»i  in  his  own  language.  As  a  judge,  we  believe 
he  discharged  his  duties  with  satis&otion  to  the  bar,  by  whom  he 
was  much  esteemed,  and  the  public.  About  two  months  previous 
to  his  death,  (which  took  place  on  the  27th  May,  I860,)  his  medi- 
cal attendant  with  a  conscientiousness  which  might  be  imitated 
with  advantage,  assured  him  that  he  was  laboring  under  a  fatal 
malady,  which  might,  at  any  instant,  terminatehis  existence.  '<  It 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  nighty''  says  Le  Oourrier  du  Catuidaf 
<<  when  the  adorable  sacrament  of  our  altars  was  taken  to  him.    In 
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spite  of  hiB  extreme  feebleness,  he  was  raised  up  and  had  desired 
to  appear  in  a  new  dress,  snob  as  the  judges  wear.  <I  could  not,' 
he  said, '  better  wear  this  dress  for  the  first  time  than  on  this  ooca- 
sion,  since  I  am  going  to  receive  God,  the  Judge  of  judges."' 


Hon.  Mb.  JUSTICE  CARON. 

HONOEABLE  RsNB  Bdouabd  Garon  was  bom  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Anne,  Cote  of  Beaupr6,  where  his  family  resided  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1800.  His  father,  M.  Augustin  Garon,  a  farmer  of 
easy  circumstances,  was  also  bom  at  the  same  place,  and  represented 
the  county  in  two  parliaments. 

M.  Garon  was  educated  at  the  seminary  of  Quebec,  and  at  the 
college  at  St.  Pierre,  Riviere  du  Sud.  At  the  latter  place  ho  re- 
ceiyed  his  classical  education,  and  met  there  several  persons  who 
have  since  distinguished  themselves  in  the  history  of  Canada. 

Having  terminated  his  studies  in  1821,  M.  Garon  entered  upon 
the  study  of  the  law  in  the  office  of  M.  Andr^  Hamel,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Lower  Canada,  (district  of  Quebec)  in  18^. 
At  this  time  many  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  legal  pro* 
fession  had  either  passed  away  or  been  raised  to  the  bench,  and 
young  Garon  being  exceedingly  clever,  succeeded  to  the  practice  of 
a  great  many.  His  clients  were  both  numerous  and  influential, 
and  mainly  through  them,  he  was  elected  to  the  City  Council  of 
Quebec,  at  its  first  election,  in  1882.  In  1833,  he  was  elceted  to 
the  mayoralty,  a  post  which  he  occupied  until  the  incorporation  act 
expired  in  1837.  Previous  to  this  (1884)  he  was  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment for  the  upper  town  of  Quebec,  and  continued  to  sit  therein, 
until  a  demonstration  gotten  up  by  a  part  of  the  electors  in  1836, 
which  he  had  reason  to  suppose  reflected  on  his  conduct  as  their 
representative,  caused  him  indignantly  to  resign  his  seat. 

Under  Lord  Gbsfbrd,  he  was  nominated  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  of  Lower  Canada,  but  the  union  of  the  provinces 
taking  place  shortly  afterwards,  he  never  took  his  seat. 

When  Quebec  was  again  incorporated.  Lord  Sydenham  appointed 
M.  Garon  mayor  of  the  said  city  for  two  years,  after  which  he  was 
annually  elected  to  that  office  until  1846. 

In  1841,  when  the  new  legislature  met,  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
Legislative  Council.  From  1848  to  1847,  he  was  speaker  of  that 
body ;  when  the  office  became  poliUcal,  and  the  Honorable  Mr. 
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McGKll  WM  appointed.  In  1848,  be  was  again  installed  aa  apeaker, 
and  oontinned  aa  suck  nntil  1858^  being  alao  a  member  of  the 
Lafontaine  and  Hinoks  administration;  wnea  be  was  raised  to  the 
bencb  aaone  of  tbe  fonr  judges  of  tbe  Superior  Court  at  Qaebeo : 
afterwards  to  that  of  the  Qaeen's  Benob,  and  in  1859,  was  namea 
one  of  tbe  oommisuoners  for  tbe  oodification  of  tbe  laws  of  Lower 
Canada,  oonjointlj  witb  Messrs.  Morin  and  Day. 

Jvdge  Caron  married  a  Miss  DeBlois,  of  Qaebeo,  by  wbom  be 
baa  a  large  family. 


Hon.  Sir  ALLAN  NAPIEB  MAGNAB,  Babt., 
M.L.C.,  AND  Aidb-dx-Camp  to  thb  Qubkn. 

Bbtond  all  donbt,  tbe  distingnisbed  snbjeet  of  tbis  notioe  is 
one  of  tbe  greatest  men  tbat  Canada  possesses,  or  bas  produced. 
One  need  only  look  to  tbe  bonors  wbiob  be  baa  attained  in  tbe 
just  reeognition  of  bis  services  to  be  assured  of  tbis.  It  is  a  sub- 
jeet  of  profound  gratification  to  every  Canadian  beart  to  know  tbat 
Canada  bas  given  birtb  to  sucb  a  distinguisbed  soldier  and  statea- 
man ;  and  more  especially,  tbat  our  country  sbotild  be  indebted  to. 
bim,  a  Canadian  bom,  for  tbe  preservation  of  tbis  fine  dependency 
to  tbe  crown.* 

Colonel,  tbe  Honorable  Sir  Allan  Napier  MaoNab,  Baronet,  of 
Dundum,  Hamilton,  Canada  West,  was  oom  at  Niawa  in  1798, 
and  is  of  Scottisb  extraction.  His  grandfiitber,  Major  Bobert 
MacNab,  of  tbe  42nd  Regiment,  or  Black  Watcb,  beld  tbe  post 
of  Royal  Forester  in  ScoSand,  and  resided  on  a  small  property 
called  Dundum,  at  tbe  bead  of  Locb  Heam.  His  &iber  entered 
tbe  army  in  ber  Majesty's  71st  Regiment,  and  was  subsequently 
promoted  to  a  dragoon  regiment.  He  was  attacbed  to  tbe  staff  of 
Oeneral  Simcoe  during  tbe  revolutionary  war }  after  its  close  be 
accompanied  General  Simcoe  to  tbis  country.  He  married  tbe 
youngest  daugbter  of  Captain  William  Napier,  commissioner  of 
tbe  port  of  Ch^ebec.  Wben  tbe  Americans  attacked  Torcmto,  Sir 
Allan,  tben  a  boy  at  scbool,  was  one  of  a  number  of  boys  selected  aa 
able  to  cany  a  musket ;  and  aft»r  tbe  autborities  surrendered  tbe 

*  Bpeftking  of  the  OMptare  of  the  Cfaroline,  Sir  Arohibdld  Alison,  in  his  "  HUtorff 
of  Europe,**  m%f  **  This  bold  act,  which  reflooted  eqaal  honor  on  the  jadgment 
and  oonrage  of  Colonel  MacKah,  was  deoisive  of  the  present  fate  of  British 
North  Ameriea." 
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oity,  he  retreated  with  the  amiy  to  Kingston^  when  through  the 
instmmentalitj  of  Sir  Soger  Sheaffe^  a  friend  of  his  father,  he  was 
rated  as  midshipman  on  board  Sir  James  Yeo's  ship,  and  aocom- 
panied  the  expedition  to  Sackett's  Harbour,  Genesee,  and  other 
pheee  on  the  American  side  of  the  lake.  Finding  promotion 
rather  slow,  he  left  the  navy  and  joined  the  100th  Regiment,  under 
Colonel  Murray,  and  was  with  them  when  they  re-oocupied  the 
Niagara  frontier.  He  crossed  with  the  adTanoed  guard  at  the 
storming  and  taking  of  Fort  Niagara.  For  his  conduct  in  this 
aflGdr  he  was  honored  with  an  ensignoy  in  the  49th  Regiment 
He  was  with  General  Riall  at  Fort  Erie,  and  crossed  the  river  with 
him  when  Black  Rock  and  Buffalo  were  burned,  in  retaliation  for 
the  destruction  of  Niagara,  a  few  months  previous.  After  the 
termination  of  this  campaign.  Sir  Allan  joined  his  regiment  in 
Montreal,  and  shortly  i^r  marched  with  them  to  the  attack  of 
Plattsburg.  On  the  morning  of  the  attack,  he  had  the  honor 
of  oommanding  the  advanced  guard  at  the  Samao  bridge.  At 
the  reduction  of  the  army  in  1816  or  1817,  he  was  placed  on 


He  then  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  and  during  this  time 
was  employed  as  copying  clerk  and  clerk  of  the  journals  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  and  when  the  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada 
was  extinguished  by  the  act  of  union,  Sir  Allan  was  speaker.  He 
was  subsequently  elected  speaker  of  the  united  legislatures.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1825,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Hamilton,  where  he  was  for  many  years  a  most  suc- 
cessful practitioner,  having  all  the  most  important  business  in  that 
district.  He  was  then  appcnnted  Queen's  counsel,  the  first  appoint- 
ment of  the  kind  in  Upper  Canada.  He  was  fi»t  elected  to  Par- 
lament  in  1829,  we  believe  along  with  the  Honorable  John  Wilson, 
for  the  county  of  Wentworth,  and  aiter  serving  in  three  parlia- 
ments, was  returned  for  the  city  of  Hamilton,  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Harrison,  the  government  nominee.  He  was  nom  that  time 
opposed  successively,  to  the  period  of  his  retirement  from  the 
representation  of  the  city,  by  Messrs.  Tiffany,  Freeman,  and 
Buchanan. 

Sir  Allan's  seal  and  efficiency  as  a  militia  officer,  especially  in  cut- 
ting out  the  Caroline  steamer  on  the  Niagara  river,  during  the  trou- 
bles of  1837-8,  are  fresh  in  the  memories  of  all.  He  did  not  wait 
for  the  insurrection  to  reach  Hamilton,  but  went  with  the  ''  Men 
of  Gore ''  first  to  Toronto,  afterwards  to  the  west,  and  then  to  the 
frontier,  during  which  time  he  conmianded  the  nulitia.  His  time 
and  means  were  liberally  given  in  defence  of  his  country ;  the 
speedy  termination  of  the  troubles  in  Upper  Canada  was  due  to 
his  activily  and  zeal.  His  services  were  duly  appreciated,  not 
only  in  his  native  country,  but  by  her  Majesty,  by  Lord  Seaton, 
and  the  two  parliaments  of  Canada,  (he  being  speaker  of  the  lower 
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lionse.)    He  also  reoeived  the  thanks  of  ihe  legislatures  of  the 
sister  provinces.* 

Sir  Allan  MaoNab,  though  always  consistent;  proved  himself  to 
he  more  liberal  than  many  of  his  opponents  have  been  inclined  to 
give  him  credit  for.  It  is  generally  known  how  ablv  he  battled  for 
the  retention  of  the  clergy  reserves  ;  yet  finding  that  the  country 
was  averse  to  the  continuance  of  the  reserves,  he  graoefoUy 
yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  finally  effected  a  settlement 
of  the  vexed  question,  after  the  boasted  champions  of  its  abolition 
had  foiled  to  carry  out  their  oft-renewed  pledge.  He  was  in  the 
House  of  Assembly  for  nine  successive  parliaments,  and  was  never 
absent  firom  his  place  for  a  week,  except  during  the  last  two  sessions, 
previous  to  his  retirement,  when  illness  confined  him  to  his  house. 

*"GoYBRVXSNT  H0U8E,  3rd  May,  1838. 

''  In  giving  pobUoitj  to  the  following  despatch,  the  lieatenant-gorernor  ayails 
himself  of  the  opportunity  it  affords  him,  of  expressing  his  high  sense  of  the 
important  services  reported  to  him  as  haying  been  tendered  by  Colonel  MaeNab, 
during  the  period,  in  which  the  body  of  the  militia  of  Upper  Canada,  of  which 
he  had  the  comoumd,  were  employed  ia  suppressing  an  unnatural  and  unprovoked 
rebellion)  and  in  repelling  the  foreign  outlaws  and  brigands,  who  had  attempted 
its  invasion. 

**  His  ezoellenoy  muoh  regrets  that  his  honor  the  ehlef-Jnstioe  has,  from  mo- 
tiree  of  the  most  peouliar  delicacy,  declined  the  honor  intended  to  have  been 
conferred  upon  him,  as  the  lieutenant-governor  feels  assured  that  it  would  have 
afforded  all  classes  of  her  Migesty's  subjects  in  this  colony  the  greatest  satis- 
faction, that  a  mark  of  roytJ  approbation  had  been  bestowed  on  a  public 
•fioer,  whose  long  and  arduous  terviees,  and  whose  eminent  abilities  and  in- 
tegrity in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  so  fully  entitled  him  to  any  dis- 
tinction, which  his  sovereign  might  graciously  deem  it  proper  to  confer  on  nim. 
"  By  command  of  his  ezoellenoy, 

"J.  JOSBPX." 

*'  DowNiMO  Street,  March  14, 1888. 

"  S(R, — ^I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  Sir  Francis  Head's  despatch  of  the  Ist 
February,  (No.  14,)  calling  the  notice  of  her  lA»^wij'B  government  to  the  im- 
portant services  of  Colonel  Allan  MaoNab,  and  Mr.  Chief-Justice  Bobinson, 
during  the  late  insurrection  in  Upper  Canada,  and  suggesting  that  the  honor  of 
knighthood  should  be  conferred  on  those  gentlemen. 

**  In  my  despatch  of  the  30th  January  last,  (No.  18,)  I  have  already  conveyed 
to  yon  the  Queen's  gracious  approbation  of  such  of  Colonel  MacNab's  services, 
aa  had,  at  that  time,  been  brought  under  her  Msgesty's  notice.  I  have  received 
her  M^jesty's  command  to  express  her  high  satisfaction  at  the  courage,  spirit 
and  abiUty,  which  he  has  displayel  in  the  transactions  which  have  been  since 
reported  to  me. 

*'  Her  Migesty  will  not  ful  to  take  into  her  favorable  consideration  Sir  F.  3. 
Head's  suggestion  that  some  public  mark  of  her  approbation  should  be  bestowed 
on  Colonel  MacNab. 

**  I  haye  laid  before  the  Queen  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head's  report  of  the  serviees 
of  Mr.  Chief-Justice  Robinson  ;  and  have  at  the  same  time  had  the  honor  to 
anbmit  to  her  VLti^wiyy  that  gentieman's  letter  declining  tiie  honor  solicited  for 
him  by  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head.  I  have  received  her  M^esty's  ooBLotandt,  to 
express  through  you,  to  Mr.  Robinson,  her  approbation  of  his  long  and  valua!>le 
nenrioes  to  the  crown,  and  her  sense  of  the  disinterested  motives  by  which  kis 
letter  of  the  6th  ultlimo,  was  dictated.    I  hare,  Ac, 
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Wlien  Sir  Allan  fint  took  liig  seat  in  Uie  united  parKament 
as  the  representative  of  the  city  of  Hamiltoni  Canada  West, 
at  the  period  the  Lafontaine-Baldwin  party  were  finnly  united 
in  that  union  which  only  exists  in  opposition  when  people  have 
every  thing  to  ohject  to  and  nothing  to  do.  There  was  one  ques- 
tion^ however,  which  had  to  he  settled,  and  that  was  the  university 
Question.  Lord  Metcalfe  and  Mr.  Draper,  it  was  well  known,  weie 
nivorahle  to  a  liberal  settlement  of  that  question  which  had  troubled 
the  colony  almost  from  its  origin.  They  had  given  pledgeSi  private 
if  not  public.  Lord  Metcalfe  was  a  whig  of  the  most  liberal 
school,  and  Mr.  Draper  was  a  vei^  respectable  reflection  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  The  question  was,  in  what  proportion  the  power 
should  be  divided  between  the  high  tory  compact  party  and  the 
moderate  Metcalfe-Draper  party.  The  arrogant  pretensions  of  the 
former  it  was  impossible  to  sustain,  though  they  had  perhaps 
the  larger  share  in  determining  the  issue  of  conflict.  The  com- 
promise come  to  was  this  :  Sir  Allan  MacNab  was  nominated  by 
the  united  party  for  speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  was 
opposed  by  M.  Morin,  whom  he  beat  by  a  majority  of  three.  It 
was  reasonably  objected  that  Sir  Allan  could  scarcely  understand, 
and  certainly  could  not  speak,  one  word  of  French,  while  it  was 
urged,  on  the  other  side,  that  M.  Morin's  knowledge  of  English 
was  only  a  shade  more  extensive  than  Sir  Allan's  of  French,  and 
that  he  wanted  Sir  Allan's  vigor  and  decision. 

In  the  time  of  Lord  Cathcart,  there  was  an  intrigue,  of  which  it 
may  be  said  as  of  most  Canadian  intrigues,  that  Lejeune  vaut  pcu 
le  chandelle,  that  is,  it  is  not  worth  throwing  a  light  on  it,  and  that 
it  will  speedily  pass  into  the  oblivion  which  we  have  no  wish  to 
disturb.  Sir  Allan  was  to  have  been  made  adjutant-general,  but 
for  some  reason  or  other  (nobody  believes  that  tiie  true  one  was 
alleged)  he  altered  his  mind,  and  preferred  to  stick  by  the  speaker- 
ship. The  question  was,  whether  he  had  vacated  his  seat,  and, 
with  that  the  speakership.  Lord  Cathcart  positively  asserted  that 
he  had  accepted  the  ofBce,  and  had  discussed  with  him  die  subsi- 
diary arrangements.  Sir  Allan  has  positively  asserted  that  the 
arrangements  were  preliminary,  and  that  his  acceptance  was  on  a 
condition  which  was  not  fulfilled.  He  remained  speaker ;  with  a 
curious  unanimity,  the  French  Canadians  supported  his  view  of 
the  case,  along  with  the  ministry  whom  they  wished  to  overthrow, 
but  which  durst  not  make  the  compact  their  enemy.  This  confirmed 
an  opinion  of  the  truth  of  which  the  well-informed  had  pre- 
viously abundant  proof,  that  the  Upper  Canada  high  tories  were 
intriguing  to  join  the  Lower  Canada  French,  and  throw  overboard 
fhe  Upper  Canada  radicals  and  the  Lower  Canada  British,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  temporalities  of  the  Churches  of  Borne 
and  of  England,  and  of  stren^hening  their  ascendancy  in  their 
^respective  sections  of  the  province.    This  intrigue  seems  to  have 
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been  abortive  ;  for^  vhen  the  radicala  came  in  with  a  majority,  they 
pot  M.  Morin  into  the  chairi  and  Sir  Allan  took  his  seat  among 
the  few  faithful  on  the  oppoeition  benches. 

He  wafl  born  and  brought  up  in  Canada,  and  entering  public 
life  while  but  a  very  young  man,  he  was  identified  with  every  public 
movement  for  the  forty  years  previous  to  hisretirement.  He  became 
prime  minister  in  1854;  and  during  his  administration  the  clergy 
reserves  question  was  set  at  rest 5  the  reciprocity  act  was  passed; 
the  seignorial  tenure  difficulties  were  adjusted;  the  munificent 
^propriation  made  to  the  patriotic  fund ;  and  the  militia  act  was, 
we  beueve,  Sir  Allan's  last  measure,  the  admirable  results  of  which 
are  now  generally  admitted.  Sir  Allan  was  knighted  in  1838,  and 
was  created  a  baronet  on  his  retirement  from  the  office  of  premier 
in  1856.  Had  he  exerted  himself  as  zealously  for  his  own  interests 
as  he  has  for  those  of  the  public,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Sir  Allan 
MacNab  would  have  been  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  province. 

In  October,  1857,  he  retired  from  public  life  in  Canada,  issuing 
to  his  constituents  the  foUowing  feeling  address  : — 

**  To  THS  FaSB  AXU  IhDBPBHDSRT  Ei^BCTOBS  of  THB  ClTT  OF  Hamiltob  : 

'^  Gkntlsmkn, — ^I  deeply  regret  that  the  state  of  my  health  is 
such  that  I  am  unable  longer  to  discharge  my  duty  in  Parliament 
with  justice  to  you,  or  satis&otion  to  myself.  I  therefore  feel  that 
the  time  has  arrived  for  me  to  retire  from  a  position  that  it  has 
been  the  pride  of  my  life  to  enjoy.  I  would  have  taken  this  step 
at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  had  I  not  believed  there  would 
have  been  a  general  election,  and  I  was  unwilling  to  eive  you  the 
trouble  and  annoyance  of  a  second  contest ;  however,  mm  the  best 
information  I  can  obtain,  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  there  will 
not  be  a  dissolution  of  Parliament.  I  have,  therefore,  transmitted 
my  resignation  to  the  speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  that 
you  may  have  ample  time  to  select  a  member  in  my  place.  Most 
sincerely  do  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  kind  and  cordial  sup- 
port vou  have  accorded  me  during  nine  successive  parliaments  in 
which  I  have  had  the  honor  of  representing  either  the  county  or  city. 
The  best  portion  of  my  life  has  been  spent  amongst  you ;  and  I 
oan  sav,  with  truth,  that  during  this  long  period  my  best  energies 
have  been  devoted  to  the  interests  of  my  constituents  and  the 
honor  of  my  country. 

'^  One  WOTd  before  we  part,  and  that  is :  if,  in  times  of  trial  and 
great  excitement,  I  have  erred,  I  trust  you  will  kindly  ascribe  it 
to  an  error  of  the  head,  and  not  the  heart. 

''  Believe  me,  gentlemen,  I  shall  ever  remain,  your  very  greatly 
obliged  and  very  faithiiil  friend, 

''Allan  Napixr  MaoNab." 

"DoNDCEN,  October  24, 1857." 
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On  this  ocoamoD  the  public  press  of  Oanada  and  man^  jonrnah 
of  the  neighboring  republic  Tied  with  each  other  in  their  remarks 
to  do  the  gallant  and  honorable  baronet  honor.  On  all  sides  there 
was  but  one  feeling  as  to  his  retirement  from  the  country,  and 
that  was  of  regret  that  we  were  about  to  lose  the  serrices  of  a 
man,  who  had  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  highest  honors  whieh 
his  country  could  confer, — ^had  studied  and  adyaneed  our  interests, 
and  had  been  the  ^'  saviour  of  the  upper  province/^ 

We  produce  the  parting  remarks  elicited  from  the  Spectator  of 
Hamilton  >— 

"  With  feelings  such  as  must  have  been  experienced  by  all  who 
are  about  to  be  separated  from  an  old  and  valued  Mend>  we  to-daj 
record  the  retirement  from  public  life  of  one  who  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years  has  been  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  party  for 
whose  interests  we  have  battled  ever  since  the  establishment  of 
this  journal.  For  nearly  thirty  years  Sir  Allan  MacNab  has  occu- 
pied the  most  prominent  public  position  of  any  man  in  Canada. 
During  all  that  time  he  has  served  his  country  fidthfully,  both  in 
the  councO  and  the  field,  and  now  retires  into  private  life,  only 
because  he  feels  himself  incapacitated,  through  ill-health,  to  per- 
form with  justice  to  his  constituents  and  satisfaction  to  himself  the 
important  duties  devolving  upon  him  as  a  member  of  the  legislature. 
In  thus  yielding  up  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  the  electors  of  this 
city,  Sir  Allan  carries  with  him  into  his  retirement  the  respect  and 
good  will  of  all.  No  man  ever  enjoyed  a  larger  share  of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  of  this  country  than  he  has  done  ;  for,  not- 
withstanding his  thorough  party  views  and  fearless  expression  of 
them,  he  has  ever  shared  the  respect  of  the  majority  of  those  from 
whom  he  conscientiously  differed  in  opinion.  His  opponents  have 
been  neither  few  nor  insignificant,  yet  he  feared  not  to  stand  up 
boldly  in  defence  of  the  priDciples  he  advocated ;  while  some  of 
his  bitterest  antagonists  have  been  compelled,  by  a  sense  of  justice, 
to  own  that  he  was  not  actuated  by  unworthy  motives  in  contending 
for  the  interests  of  his  party.  There  are  many,  it  is  true,  who 
have  condemned  both  his  motives  and  actions  unsparingly  ;  fortu- 
nately, however,  this  outburst  of  displeasure  was  but  the  ebulli- 
tion of  the  moment,  and  when  the  excitement  died  away,  the 
wrath  of  the  gallant  knight's  aspersers  was  silenced,  or  at  least 
greatly  mollified,  and  the  abuse  now  heaped  upon  him  is  solely  con- 
fined to  the  mere  mouthpieces  of  a  fanatical  clique.  His  long  con- 
nexion with  parliamentary  duties  gave  him  a  decided  advanta^ 
over  his  brother  members,  and  he  was  frequently  appealed  to  m 
matters  of  difficulty  and  dispute,  alike  by  ihends  ana  foes.  As  a 
party  tactician  he  had  few,  if  any,  equals,  and  struggled  against 
difficulties  which  others  would  have  succumbed  to,  or  feared  to 
encounter.  This  will  readily  be  acknowledged  by  all  who  have 
closely  watched  Sir  Allan's  political  career.    His  absence  from  the 
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AflBembly  will  cause  a  void  not  oarily  to  be  filled,  and  his  loss  will 
be  eqoaUy  regretted  by  the  coantry  and  electors  of  this  ciiy.  To 
Sir  Allan  MacNab,  Canada  Is  indebted  for  its  preservation  as  an 
integral  portion  of  the  British  dominions ;  and  to  him  Hamilton 
owes  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  for  having  by  his  exertions,  placed 
it  in  the  proud  position  of  the  third  commercial  city  in  the  pro- 
vince. Some  of  his  opponents  have  attempted  to  rob  him  of  the 
credit  of  having  accompushed  anything  for  the  benefit  of  the  place 
in  which  he  has  resided  ever  since  it  was  a  mere  hamlet ;  but  his 
wwks  speak  for  themselves,  and  we  need  only  point  to  tiiat  noble 
monument,  the  Great  Western  Aailway.  He  has  now  retired  from 
the  arena  of  public  life  to  enjoy  that  repose  so  necessary  to  his 
health,  and  we  fondly  indulge  die  hope^n  which  we  feel  confident 
all  his  friends  will  join  us — ^that  he  may  be  long  spared  to  look 
bank  with  pleasure  upon  his  past  eventful  career. 

'^  As  we  have  already  said,  Sir  Allan  carries  with  him  into  his 
retirenkent  the  hearty  good  will  and  ^teem  of  his  many  friends ; 
and  while  they  cannot  but  regret  to  lose  him  as  their  representative 
in  Parliament,  they  feel  that  he  has  taken  the  only  course  which 
a  sense  of  duty  to  his  constituents,  as  well  as  to  himself  seemed  to 
point  out.  Their  only  consolation  is  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  compe- 
tent successor  to  Sir  Allan,  to  fill  the  void  his  retirement  has  caused.'^ 

At  the  general  election  in  England  in  1859,  Sir  Allan  ran  in 
opposition  to  Admiral  Pechell,  for  the  town  of  Brighton,  but 
without  success — at  least  as  to  being  returned,  but  certainly  other- 
wise with  great  success,  considering  him  to  be,  but  by  reputation 
and  name,  an  entire  stranger  to  the  electors.  He  polled  a  large 
number  of  votes,  and  ran  his  opponent  very  closely. 

But  Sir  Allan  was  not  destined  to  leave  the  country  of  his  birth, 
which  had  witnessed  his  glorious  achievements.  Having  recovered 
his  health,  and  being  what  may  be  called  an  elderly  man  entirely 
reinvigorated.  He  Returned  again  to  Canada,  in  1860,  and  a 
vacancv  having  occurred  by  the  appointment  of  Colonel  Prince  to 
the  judgeship  of  Algoma,  in  the  western  division  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  he  was  returned  a  member  of  that  honorable  body;  and 
last  session,  took  his  seat  among  the  ^'lords''  of  Canada. 

Sir  Allan  married,  first,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1821,  Elisabeth, 
daughter  of  Lieutenant  Daniel  Brooke,  by  whom,  who  died  in  1825, 
he  had  one  son  and  one  daughter;  the  former  died  in  1884;  the 
latter  (Anne  Jane)  married  in  1840,  Assistent  Commissary-Qeneral 
Davenport.  Sir  Allan  married,  secondly,  in  1831,  Mary,  eldest 
daughter  of  Mr.  Sheriff  Stuart,  of  the  Johnstown  district,  by 
whom,  who  died  in  1846^  he  had  two  daughters,  the  eldest  of 
whom  (Sophia)  married  in  November,  1855,  the  Bight  Honorable 
Viscount  Bury,  M.P.,  eldest  son  of  the  ILurl  of  Albemarle;  the 
youngest  (Maij  Stuart)  married  in  1861,  a  son  of  the  Honorable 
Sir  Donuaick  Daly,  governor  of  South  Australia. 
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ADMIRAL  BAYFIELD,  RN. 

None  oan  be  ignoraat  of  the  name  and  Bervioes  of  ihe  above 
distingaished  officer,  and  as  in  eveiything  bnt  biiih  he  is  a 
Oanadian,  and  one  to  whom  we  are  deeply  indebted,  we  herewith 

Cmt  to  onr  readers  sach  &ctB  relating  to  his  history  as  we  have 
enabled  to  gather. 

Henry  Wolsey  Bayfield  is  descended  firom  a  veiy  an<nent  family, 
the  Bayfields,  formerly  of  Bayfield  Hall,  county  liorfolk,  England. 

He  entered  the  royal  nary,  on  the  6th  January,  1806,  as  a 
supernumerary  volunteer,  on  board  his  Majesty's  ship  Pomp^, 
eighty  guns,  bearing  the  flag  of  Sir  William  Sydney  Smith. 
Prooeedmg  from  Dover,  in  the  Ataiantaf  tender  to  the  Fompey^ 
he  was  present  when  she  beat  off  a  French  privateer,  after  a  brief 
but  sharp  action.  Having  arrived  in  the  Pampey  off  Oadii,  Mr. 
Bayfield  was  transferred  to  the  Queen,  ninety-eight  guns,  the  flag 
ship  of  Admiral  Lord  GoUingwood ;  and  from  her  to  the  Duchen 
of  Bedford,  hired  arm  ship,  fourteen  guns ;  in  which  vessel, 
oommanded  by  Lieutenant  F.  B.  Spilsbury,  he  was  slightly  wounded, 
when  after  a  severe  action  in  the  Gut  of  Gibraltar,  she  beat  off  two 
powerful  Spanish  feUuoas,  manned  by  more  than  double  the 
number  of  her  crew.  For  his  conduct  in  this  action,  Mr.  Bayfield 
was  transfarred  to  ike  Beagle,  eighteen  guns,  as  first  class  volunteer, 
on  the  29th  September  1806,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Francis  Newcomo.  Mr.  Bayfield  was  present,  when  the  Beagle,  by 
her  superior  fire,  compelled  the  enemy  to  abandon  an  English 
merchant  vessel,  laden  with  naval  stores,  and  which  had  been 
stranded  under  the  sand-hills,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Spain. — 
And  on  the  28th  October,  1808, 24th  January,  and  13th  Februaxy, 
1809,  at  the  capture  of  the  French  privateer  and  luggers  Hazard, 
Venguer,  and  Fortune,  carrying  in  the  whole  forty-&ur  guns,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five  men.  Under  the  same  oommand,  Mr. 
Bayfield  shared  in  Lord  Oochrane's  celebrated  attack  of  ihe 
French  fleet,  in  Aiz  Roads,  on  the  11th  and  12th  April,  1809,  and 
and  also  on  the  18th  April,  ^hen  the  Beagle,  with  several  other 
vessels,  was  anchored  in  the  mouth  of  the  Chasaute,  and  engaged 
for  Ave  hours  under  a  fire  of  shot  and  shell,  from  L'lUe  d^ALc 
V  Ocean,  one  hundred  and  twenty  guns,  a  two  decked  ship,  and  a 
frigate.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  he  was  present  at  the 
siege  of  Flushing,  and  other  operations  on  the  Scheldt :  and  having 
previously  attained  the  rating  of  midshipman,  he  rejoined  Captain 
Kewcomb,  in  April  1811,  on  his  appointment  to  the  command  of 
the  WaitideT€T,  twenty  guns,  and  during  the  three  following  years, 
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was  employed  in  the  West  Indies,  the  coast  of  North  America, 
Portngaly  and  the  north  coast  of  Spain.  In  the  autumn  of  1814, 
he  Yohinteered  for  service  on  the  lakes  of  Canada,  where  he 
commanded  a  gunboat,  towards  the  dose  of  the  American  war ; 
and  haying  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  20th  March,  1815,  he 
assisted  Oaptain  W.  F.  W.  Owen,  in  the  survey  of  lake  Ontario, 
the  river  8t.  Lawrehce  from  Kingston  to  Prescott,  and  the 
Niagara  river.  In  June  1817,  Lieutenant  Bayfield  became  an 
admiralty  surveyor,  and  was  appointed  to  the  survey  of  the  lakes 
Erie  and  Huron,  in  which  great  work,  with  means  altogether 
inadequate,  namely  two  open  boats,  and  one  young  midshipman, 
be  persevered  until  the  spring  of  1823 ;  when  he  commenced  the 
survey  of  lake  Superior,  for  which  service  the  schooner  Recovery^ 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  and  the  only  vessel  at  the  time  on 
that  immense  lake,  was  hired  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  at 
whose  principal  establishment.  Fort  William,  the  naval  surveying 
party  wintered.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1825,  Lieutenant 
Bayfield  returned  to  England,  after  ten  years  of  incessant  toil  and 
exposure,  in  that  severe  climate,  the  shores  of  lakes  Huron  and 
Superior,  being  at  the  time  uninhabited,  except  by  wandering 
Indians,  and  a  few  fur-traders.  On  his  arrival  in  England^ 
Lieutenant  Bayfield  was  employed  at  the  Admiralty,  completing  the 
charts  of  the  lakes,  and  on  the  8th  November,  1826,  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  signified  their  approbation  of  his  service,  by 
promoting  him  to  the  rank  of  commander.  In  the  following 
summer,  1827,  the  lord  high  admiral,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  as 
a  ^rther  mark  of  approval,  appointed  him  to  the  survey  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  In  this  last  great  work,  which  has  been  extended 
80  as  to  include  the  whole  of  the  river  and  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
from  Montreal  through  the  Straits  of  Bellisle,  to  Cape  St.  Lewis, 
on  the  coast  of  Labndor ;  the  great  river  Saguenay,  and  all  other 
tributary  streams,  as  far  as  they  are  navigahle ;  the  islands  of 
Antioosti,  Mingan,  the  Magdalens,  Prince  Edward,  Cape  Breton, 
&c. ;  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  westward  to  Halifax,  inclusive ; 
Sable  Island,  &c.,  Captain  Bayfield  was  employed  until  the  2lst 
October,  1856,  when  he  attained  the  rank  of  rear*admiral — ^hav- 
ing  previously  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  for  his 
services,  as  a  maritime  surveyor,  on  the  4th  June,  1834. 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  will  be  perceived,  that  Admiral 
Bayfield's  connection  with  Canada  commenced  at  an  early  period 
of  his  career,  in  the  year  1814.  He  was  a  resident  at  Quebec, 
from  the  close  to  the  opening  of  .the  navigation,  for  fourteen  years, 
£rom  1827  to  1841.  In  this  last  named  year,  the  survey  being 
extended  to  the  southeastern  parts  of  the  gulf,  it  became  necessary 
to  change  the  head-K)uarter8  of  the  survey  to  Charlottetown,  Prince 
Edward  bland,  where  it  has  since  remained.  During  Admiral 
Bayfield's  jresidenoe  in  Canada,  he  fi)rmed  many  firiendshipB,  which 
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death  hag  in  many  inatanoea  aevered,  but  die  remembnuioe  of 
which  will  never  cease  to  be  oheriahed  with  pleaanre.  He  took 
aa  iotereat  in  all  measures  having  for  their  object,  the  adyaaeement 
of  aoienoe,  the  relief  of  the  poor,  &o.  On  hia  departure  from 
Quebec,  he  Teceived  the  thanks  of  the  Trinity  Board,  20ih  May, 
1841,  and  on  the  6th  May,  1854,  of  the  Canadian  Legislature,  for 
services  rendered  to  Canada,  &c.  He  is  an  honorary,  and  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of 
Quebec,  and  of  the  Canadian  Institute,  Toronto ;  a  ocMrrespond- 
ing  member  of  the  Natural  Histoiy  Society  of  Montreal,  and  of 
the  Kingston  Mechanics'  Institute ;  a  member  of  the  Astronomical 
Society  of  London,  and  of  the  Soci^t^  G^logqiue  de  France. 


J.  G.  BABTHE,  Esq. 

This  gentleman,  well  known  as  a  journalist  of  some  standia|r 
and  celebrity  in  Lower  Canada,  is  descended  from  an  old  and  weU 
connected  French  family,  which  misfortune  drove  hither  during 
the  French  occupation  of  this  province.  His  father  was  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  trading  between  the  Baie  des  Chakurs  and  the 
Antilles,  in  a  small  vessel,  which  he  had  purchased,  and  it  was  on 
one  of  these  voyages  that  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  bom, 
exactly  forty-four  years  since. 

M.  Barthe,  at  the  early  age  of  five  years  (after  his  parents  had 
sustained  a  series  of  misfortunes),  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  his 
uncle,  who  resided  at  Three  Rivers,  to  receive  his  education,  and 
after  remaining  there  for  a  short  time,  was  removed  to  the  college 
of  Nicolet,  where  he  remained  until  1832,  studying  very  little,  and 
dreaming  very  much,  when  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  pestilential 
cholera,  he  was  moved  again  to  Three  Rivers,  and  entered  as  a 
student  of  medicine,  at  Dr.  Kimber's.  At  this  time  he  liteialiy 
knew  nothing,  having  as  before  mentioned,  idly  passed  the  pre- 
cious time  aulotted  for  his  education,  in  writing  poetic  effnsionB, 
which  were  destined  hardly  to  live  the  hour.  For  fourteen  or 
fifteen  months  he  remainea  with  Dr.  Kimber,  until  dii^usted  and 
sick  at  heart  with  the  bloody  scenes  he  had  to  witness  in  his 
profession ;  he  on  the  advice  of  Judge  Vallidres  de  St.  &e:il,  gave 
it  up,  and  adopted  that  of  the  law.  Finding  himself  deficient  in 
learning,  and  advised  by  some  persons  of  distinction,  whose  friend- 
ship he  had  contracted,  ho  studied  diligentlyi  and  made  himself 
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master  of  all  things  necessary  fbr  a  good  soand  practioal  edneation, 
and  Bnoh  a  one  as  would  enable  him  to  pass  his  examination  cre- 
ditably. 

The  events  of  1837  arrived,  and  young  Barihe  was  arrested  on 
suspicion  of  having  written  an  ode  to  Papinean  and  <'  the  exiles/' 
and  confined  in  prison,  from  which  he  was  only  liberated,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Honorable  Poulett  Thompson  (Lord  Sydenham.)  He 
immediately  passed  his  examination,  became  an  advocate  of  Lower 
Canada,  and  proceeded  to  Montreal,  to  establish  himself  in  his 
profession.  There  he  became  editor  of  UAvenir  des  Canadaty 
a  position  which  he  oocupied  for  five  years. 

In  1841,  he  was  returned  to  Parliament,  for  the  county  of 
Yamaska,  but  was  defeated  on  presenting  himself  in  1845,  through 
the  influence  of  a  strong  par^,  whose  censure  he  had  incurred; 
since  then  he  has  not  sat  in  Parliament. 

When  the  commission  on  the  rebellion  losses  indemnity  was  struck, 
Mr.  Barthe  was  attached  to  it,  and  afterwards  was  appointed  Clerk 
of  Appeals  for  Lower  Canada,  and  held  this  situation  for  four 
years ;  afterwards  he  was  connected  in  a  great  measure  with  the 
f*rench  Canadian  press,  and  whilst  in  that  capacity  conceived  the 
idea  of  an  emigration  to  this  country  &om  France,  which  has  since 
been  adopted  by  the  government,  but  without  any  benefit  to  M. 
Barthe;  and  in  1858,  he  proceeded  to  France  with  his  family,  pro- 
duced his  book,  while  there,  entitled  <'  Canada  Reconquis  par  la 
Franccy*  and  returned  after  residing  at  Paris  for  three  years. 

He  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  last  year,  for  the  Legislative 
Council  division  of  Stadacona. 


ADMIRAL  BOXER,  C.B., 

WsLlrKNOWN  in  Canada  during  the  time  he  filled  some  public 
offices  at  Quebec.  Rear-admiral  Boxer  was  a  native  of  Dover,  whefe 
he  was  bom  in  1783,  and  the  younger  brother  of  Captain  James 
Boxer,  R.N.,  and  of  Commander  William  Boxer,  R.N.  who  died  in 
1842.  He  entered  the  service  in  1798,  on  board  the  DorUy  86  guns, 
Captain  Lord  Viscount  Ranelagh,  and  continued  to  serve  in  her 
until  January,  1802,  when  he  accompanied  Captain  Brisbane,  then 
lier  captain,  into  the  Treaty  86,  and  aft;erwards  served  with  him  for 
three  years  in  the  Ooliath,  74,  and  Arethmay  88.  He  subsequently 
eerved  in  T  Uniii,  on  the  Mediterraneaii  stSftien ;  the  Oeean,  98,  the 
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flag-ship  of  Lord  ColHngwoody  off  Cadis ;  and  as  acting  iieatenast 
of  the  Sophia,  18,  and  Tiffre,  80.  Dnrine  the  expedition  to  Egypt 
in  1807,  he  commanded  a  detachment  of  seamen  htnded  to  coope- 
rate with  the  army ;  and,  on  the  8l8t  October,  1809,  he  commanded 
a  diyision  of  boats,  which  captured,  in  the  bay  of  Rosas,  the 
French  storeship  Lamproiey  the  bombards  Vtctoire  and  Orondeur, 
the  armed  xebec  Normandie^  and  a  convoy  of  seven  merchant 


From  the  Tigrej  in  October,  1811,  he  remored  to  the  Malta,  84 
guns,  with  Captain  Hallowell,  who  then  hoisted  his  flag  as  a  rear-admi- 
ral ;  and  he  continued  employed  by  that  officer  as  first  lieutenant 
until  appointed,  in  October,  1814,  to  the  acting  command  of  the 
Wizard,  brig.  In  1818  he  had  the  direction  of  all  the  gun-boats 
under  the  orders  of  Bear-Admiral  HalloweU  at  the  seige  of 
Tarragona. 

He  was  made  commander,  March  1,  1815;  and  from  that  period 
remained  unemployed  until  appointed,  6th  September,  1822,  to  the 
Sparrowhawk,  18  guns,  on  the  Halifax  station,  whence  he  was 
superseded,  on  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  captain,  28rd  June, 
1828.  He  became  an  inspecting  commander  of  the  Coast  Quard  in 
July,  1824.  From  February,  1827  until  July,  1830,  he  served  as 
flag-captain  at  Hahfiix  to  Sir  Charles  Ogle,  in  the  Iffu$ar,  46 ;  and 
from  August,  1837  to  August,  1841  he  commanded  the  Pique,  36, 
on  the  North  America,  West  India,  and  Mediterranean  stations. 
In  1840,  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  his  active  exertions  materially  con- 
tributed to  the  operations  against  Caifb,  Jaffa,  and  Tsour ;  and 
together  with  Captain  H.  J.  Codrington,  he  superintended  the 
soundings  made  in  the  channels  leading  to  the  batteries  of  St  Jean 
d'Acre,  previously  to  the  bombardment  of  that  fortress.  For  these 
services  he  was  nominated  a  companion  of  the  Bath  on  the  18th 
December,  in  that  year,  and  presented  with  the  Turkish  gold  medal. 
On  the  24th  August,  1843,  he  was  appointed  agent  for  transports 
and  harbor-master  at  Quebec,  where  he  remained  for  several  years. 
He  attained  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  in  1853. 

After  his  employment  as  admiral-superintendent  at  Balaklava, 
some  reflections  nad  been  passed  upon  him  on  account  of  the  crowded 
and  dirty  state  of  that  inconveniently  narrow  and  contracted 
port  during  the  Russian  war ;  but  a  letter  thus  spoke  of  his  exer- 
tions : — 

<< Admiral  Boxer,  to  whom  exclusively  is  due  the  credit  of  filling 
up  the  waste  of  filth  at  the  head  of  the  harbor,  and  of  creating  in 
its  stead  a  spacious  quay  and  landing-place,  is  certainly  most  ener- 
getic. He  is  afloat  all  day  kng,  from  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing looking  after  the  vessels ;  and  nothing  escapes  his  notice.  He 
has  instituted  an  admirable  harbor  police — ^themen  have  handsome 
uniforms,  and  are  provided  with  a  ^t-pulling  cutter;  and  at  night 
the  silence  which  prevails  <m  board  the  ships  is  a  great  contrast  to 
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the  noim  and  riot  which  existed  a  short  time  ago.  A  wire  cable  is 
drawn  aeross  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  CTery  night,  and  boats  row 
gnard  as  usual  inside.'^ 

Rear- Admiral  Boxer  died  on  board  the  «/a«on,  outside  the  harbor 
of  Balaklaya,  after  a  short  illness,  of  cholera,  on  the  4th  June, 
1855.  He  was  remoyed  to  the  ship  in  the  hope  that  the  pure  sea 
air  might  prove  beneficial  to  him ;  but  this  expectation  was  not 
fulfilled.  His  nephew  died  of  cholera  in  the  preceding  week,  and 
this  melancholy  event  so  deeply  afiected  him,  that  his  health  at 
once  gave  way,  and  he  sunk  under  the  same  disease.  The  lat^e 
Lord  Raglan,  in  reporting  his  death  to  the  secretary  of  the  war 
department,  thus  described  his  merits : — 

<'  It  is  well  known  that  this  officer  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the 
public  service.  Since  he  undertook  the  appointment  of  admiral- 
superintendent  of  the  harbor  of  Balaklava,  he  has  applied  himself 
incessantly  to  the  discharge  of  his  arduous  duties,  exposing  himself 
in  all  weathers ;  and  he  has  rendered  a  most  essential  service  to  the 
army,  by  improving  the  landing-places  and  establishing  Wharfs  on 
the  west  side -of  the  port,  wherd[>y  the  disembarkation  of  stores  and 
troops  has  been  greatly  accelerated,  and  communications  with  the 
shore  have  been  rendered  much  easier .'' 

Admiral  Boxer  became  a  widower  on  the  25th  of  June,  1826, 
and  had  a  numerous  family.  His  eldest  son,  James  Fuller,  a  mas- 
ter R.N.,  married  Mathilda  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  T.  Sturdee, 
Esq.^  of  the  naval  yard  at  Portsmouth.  Edward,  his  third  son, 
married,  in  1848,  Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  late  Lientenant-Cokmel 
Payne,  R.A.  Of  his  daughters,  one  married  C.  E.  Levey,  Esq., 
of  Quebec,  and  another,  Captain  Thompson  of  the  54th  Regiment. 


Dr.  ANDREW  F.  HOLMES. 

Dr.  Holmbs,  the  dean  of  the  faculty  of  McGill  college,  was 
one  of  the  most  talented  savans  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  estima- 
ble gentlemen  in  this  country. 

In  the  year  1797,  the  &ther  of  Dr.  Holmes  was  on  his  way  to 
Canada  with  his  wife,  when  -the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  cap- 
tured by  a  French  frigate,  and  taken  as  a  prise  to  Cadis.  There 
the  doctor  was  born,-  and  w&s  baptised  at  the  church  of  St.  Jage 
by  the  name  of  Andrew  Fernando.  The  &nily  reached  Canada  in 
1801.    In  1811  he  was  articled  to  the  late  Dr.  Amoldi,  with  whom 
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he  stadied  for  several  yearn,  after  which  he  went  to  Bdiohiirgh 
to  complete  his  stadies,  and  thence  to  Paris.  In  1819  he  retumed 
to  Canada  with  the  diploma  of  M.D.,  and  hegan  the  practice  of  his 
profession  as  a  partner  of  his  former  patron.  This  partnership 
being  subsequently  dissolyedy  he  continued  to  practice  alone  up  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  After  hisretoniy  in  1824,  with  the  late  J>n. 
Caldwell  and  Robertson,  he  founded  the  Montreal  School  of  Medi- 
cine, known  afterwards  as  the  <'  Montreal  Medical  Institution/' 
which  when  the  university  of  McOill  college  was  set  in  operation 
in  1828  or  1829,  was  merged  in  the  medical  faculty  of  that  insti- 
tution.  This  school  has  long  ranked  among  the  foremost  on  this  con- 
tinent, and  has  been  a  boast  of  Montreal.  Up  to  the  year  1836  he 
filled  the  chair  of  materia  medica  and  chemistry.  In  that  year 
the  duty  was  divided,  he  taking  chemistry  alone,  which  he  held 
till  1842,  when  he  succeeded  Dr.  Robertson  in  the  chair  which  he 
held  up  to  the  day  of  his  death .  A  t  the  reorganisation  of  the  faculty 
in  1854,  he  became  and  continued  to  his  death  dean  of  the  faculty, 
discharging  the  duties  of  his  office  with  a  seal,  diligence  and  alac- 
rity beyond  praise,  also  holding  the  chair  of  the  theory  and  prae- 
tice  of  medicine.  He  was,  we  believe,  the  oldest  professor  in 
Canada.  Dr.  Holmes  was  also  the  founder,  with  a  few  others,  of 
the  Natural  History  Societv,  and  pursued  for  many  years  the  study 
of  the  natural  sciences  with  great  zeal  and  success,  winning  for 
himself  reputation  as  a  naturalist,  in  days  when  students  in  those 
fields  lacked  the  vany  aids  and  incitements  to  diligence  possessed 
now.  His  herbarium,  consisting  of  a  very  complete  collection  of 
the  plants  of  Canada,  he  presented,  a  few  yean  ago,  to  the  museum 
of  the  university.    He  died  at  Montreal^  in  September,  1860. 


Ebv.  JOHN  BAYNE,  D.D. 

Wb  present  the  following  sketch  from  the  Toronto  Globe,  which 
appear^  at  tbe  period  of  the  death  of  this  eminent  Presbyterian 
divine,  an  event  which  took  place  in  November,  1859  : — 

<<  <  Dr.  Bayne,  of  Gait,  is  dead,'  is  a  statement  which,  as  it  ftills 
on  the  ear,  or  meets  the  eye,  will  awaken  painftil  emotions  in 
multitudes  in  this  couutry ;  and  the  reply  will  be,  <  Yos,  and  a 
great  man  is  gone.'  It  is  even  so,  for  he  was  no  ordinary  man. 
Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  oentu^  has  elapsed  since  the  writer  of  these 
lines  met  with  Dr.  Bayne.  He  had  just  then  come  to  the  province, 
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andy  alihough  bat  a  yoiuig  maOy  no  one  oonld  be  an  hour  in  his 
company  without  being  stniok  with  the  force  and  originality  of  his 
mind ;  for  his  stock  of  information  was  even  then  very  great,  and 
his  power  of  expressing  his  thoughts  so  clear  and  comprehensive, 
that  you  felt  at  once  in  the  presence  of  a  man  of  a  well-stored 
memory  and  a  highly  cultivated  intellect.  As  he  continued  to  be 
a  hard  student,  he  was  constantly  adding  to  his  mental  wealth,  so 
that,  many  years  before  his  death,  his  stores  of  knowledge  were 
uncommonly  great.  It  was,  however,  in  theological  learning  that 
he  chiefly  excelled ;  for,  although  far  above  the  ordinarv  run  of 
even  learned  men  in  certain  departments  of  secular  knowledge,  yet 
it  was  the  learning  of  his  profession  on  which  his  heart  was  mainly 
set,  and  on  which  his  intellectual  powers  were  ever  most  vigorously 
exercised.  No  man  knew  better  the  vast  difference  in  value 
betwixt  the  best  of  human  learning  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
gospel ;  and  few  men  could  turn  to  better  accouot  secular  know* 
ledge,  in  making  it  subservient,  so  far  as  it  could  go,  to  the  illus- 
tration of  sacred  truth.  From  his  fine  taste  and  sound  judgment, 
he  could  not  only  fully  appreciate  the  labors  of  men  in  the  various 
walks  of  literature,  but  could  wisely  employ  these  to  throw  light 
on  his  grand  topics  in  the  pulpit 

"  It  was,  indeed,  in  the  pulpit  that  this  eminent  servant  of  God 
i4>peared  to  the  highest  advantage.  There  were  thoee-^perhaps 
not  a  few — ^who  thought  his  discourses  were  heavy,  but  they  were 
heavy  with  thought ;  and  if  somewhat  longer  than  modem  custom 
sanctions,  it  should  be  known  that  this  was  not  through  a  want  of 
taste  or  prudence  in  the  preacher,  but  from  burning  zeal  to  benefit 
souls.  He  appeared  to  feel  that  his  message  was  so  momentous,  and 
the  present  opportunity  so  important,  that  he  did  not  know  well 
how  to  stop  while  there  were  unconverted  sinners  before  him,  and 
souls  that  needed  the  consolations  of  the  gospel.  And  yet,  when 
one  thinks  how  rich  his  discourses  were  in  matter — how  clear  the 
reasoning  was  that  ran  through  them — with  what  simple  and  noble 
diction  the  great  truths  were  clothed,  and  with  what  natural  and 
forcible  majesty  they  were  delivered — he  cannot  but  wonder  that 
Christian  men  shoul^  have  thought  them  unreasonably  long.  The 
truth  is,  that  to  men  of  vigorous  intellect  and  healthy  piety,  Dr. 
Bayne  was  ever  an  acceptable  preacher.  It  is  not  saying  too 
much  to  ajCbrm,  that  on  all  the  topics  he  carried  to  the  pulpit,  he 
ever  spoke  so  as  to  interest  and  edifjr.  Yet,  those  who  have  heard 
him  frequently  will  readily  admit  that  it  was  when  he  came  to 
speak  of  his  Saviour's  love,  and  his  Saviour's  sufferings,  that  his 
discourses  partook  of  a  grandeur  and  beauty  quite  peculiar.  On 
these  highest  of  all  themes — the  themes  unspeakably  dearest  to 
his  heart,  he  was  in  the  best  sense  truly  an  eloquent  preacher.  It 
need  scarcely  be  observed  that  his  eloquence,  neither  on  these,  nor 
on  other  occasions  was  at  all  of  the  sort  so  much  in  vogu«  with. 
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many  that  run  after  a  certain  kind  of  pnlpit  orators.  The  geniua 
of  his  eloquence  was  eminently  intellectnal.  Hence  it  dealt  mainly 
with  the  understanding  and  conscience,  and  was  intended  to  reach 
the  feelings  only  through  the  conscience.  This  it  often  did  with 
singular  force.  The  church  to  which  he  so  long  ministered — ^per- 
haps the  largest  in  the  province — is  composed  of  a  people  whose 
good  sense,  solid  information,  and  simple  manners  eminently  fitted 
them  to  appreciate  the  high  and  varied  talents  of  their  gifted 
pastor.     What  a  loss  that  church  has  sustained ! 

<'  It  may  be  naturally  inferred  from  what  has  been  already  stated^ 
that  Dr.  nayne  was  a  man  of  the  old  school.  In  some  respects 
he  was  peculiarly  so.  It  is  well  known  that  on  oertain  points  in 
the  line  that  separates  the  sacred  from  the  civil,  or  the  church 
from  the  state,  he  held  strong,  and  in  our  times  what  are  regarded 
as  peculiar  notions.  There  is  no  intention  in  this  brief  notioe  to 
enter  on^  these  matters.  It  is  enough  te  say,  that  some  of  his 
theories,  as  to  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  things  sacred, 
were  the  same  as  have  in  speculation  sorely  perplexed  the  wisest 
of  men  in  different  ages,  and  have  still  more  sorely  perplexed  good 
men  at  certain  periods,  when  they  have  striven  to  reduce  these 
theories  to  practice.  And  if  many  who  highly  esteemed  his 
talents  and  revered  his  spirituality  of  mind,  thought  his  theories 
on  these  subjects  sometimes  obscurely  stated^  and  his  reasonings 
frequently  inconclusive,  yet  no  one  ever  questioned  his  sinceriiy, 
or  the  high  motives  from  which  he  acted.  He  was  indeed  a  man 
of  simple  honesty  of  purpose — ^hence,  if  his  tenacity  to  certain 
ecclesiastical  views  was  often  annoying,  and  sometimes  painAU  to 
those  who  differed  from  him ;  yet,  even  those  who  differed  most 
were  ever  ready  to  admit,  that  this  tenacity  could  not  be  traced  to 
vanity,  but  to  a  deep  conviction  that  what  he  supported  were  great 
principles. 

^*  The  man  who  is  only  distinguished  in  public,  has  some  grounds 
to  suspect  that  his  claims  to  greatness,  are  on  the  whole  rather 
equivocal. ,  If  Dr.  Bayne  was  a  distinguished  preacher  and  a 
leading  man  in  church  courts,  he  was  a  still  more  remarkable  man 
in  private.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  saying  too  n)uch  to  affirm,  that 
those  who  have  only  known  him  in  public,  can  hardly  form  any 
just  notion  of  the  richness  of  his  mind,  or  the  gentleness  and 
humility  of  his  heart.  Like  all  good  men,  he  was  eminently  social 
— but  he  possessed,  what  some  good  men  do  not  possess,  conversa- 
tional powers  of  the  highest  order.  As  is  was  said  of  one  of  our 
greatest  poets — ^^Hhat  whatever  he  uttered  had  something  in  it" — 
so  may  it  with  truth  be  said  of  Dr.  Bayne,  that  all  that  he 
uttered  had  either  something  genial  in  it,  often  something  grand, 
and  always  something  good.  Men  who  understand  of  what 
materials  high  minds  are  made,  will  not  wonder  to  hear  that  he 
was  a  man  of  genwie  wit,  and  ih$,%  bis  ^it  often  oyerflowed  into 
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natural  and  pleasing  humor.  The  conceited,  the  stupid,  and  those 
who  are  harrassed  with  the  dread  of  their  hoUowness  being  detected, 
were  apt  to  suppose  him  not  only  severe,  but  cruel  in  the  play  of 
his  wit.  No  supposition  could  be  more  unjust.  He  was  not  only 
a  Chrbtian  gentleman  in  principle,  but  a  most  accomplished  gentle- 
man in  his  whole  demeanor.  He  would,  indeed,  have  shuddered 
to  have  uttered  a  word  that  could  have  given  causeless  pain  to  the 
humblest  of  his  fellow  creatures.  No  one  who  has  ever  witnessed 
him  talk,  with  his  earnest  voice  and  look,  with  the  young,  whether 
cheerily  or  solemnly,  by  the  fireside,  can  ever  doubt  either  the 
depth  of  his  piety  or  the  tenderness  of  his  affection ;  and  surely 
the  man  of  mature  years,  who  ever  left  Dr.  Bavne's  own  fireside 
without  regret  to  go,  must  have  had  but  little  social  affection, 
while  he  could  leave  it  without  having  made  addition  to  his 
wisdom,  and  having  had  all  his  best  motives  strengthened,  must 
either  have  been  an  exceedingly  wise  man  or  pitiably  foolish.  He 
was,  indeed,  take  him  all  in  all,  an  admirable  specimen  of  what 
the  ministers  of  Christ  ought  to  be — ^learned,  laborious,  zealous, 
and  humble.  Canada  sadly  misses  such  a  man,  and  yet  it  is  even 
more  painAil  to  think  that  the  province  can  at  present  lose  but  few 
such  men. 

''But  this  brief  notice,  which  has  aimed  at  no  full  portraiture  of 
Br.  Bayne's  character,  must  now  be  drawn  to  a  close.  Before, 
however,  doing  this,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  he 
had  descended  fVom  a  family,  that  for  several  generations  had  been 
distinguished  for  respectable  talent,  and  eminent  piety.  Dr. 
Bayne's  father,  the  Gaelic  minister  of  Greenock;  was  truly  a  man 
of  God ;  his  mother  is  also  said  to  have  been  a  Woman  of  excellent 
mind  and  of  most  ardent  pietv.  The  labors  of  these  parents 
were  not  in  vain.  Several  of  the  daughters  were  not  only  eminent 
Christian  women,  but  labored  with  extraordinary  ability,  and 
gave  a  display  of  grace  in  its  most  beautiful  forms,  as  missionaries 
in  heathen  lands.  Mrs.  Wilson,  of  Bombay,  one  of  Dr.  Bayne's 
sisters,  was  one  of  the  loftiest  and  purest  spirits  that  ever  toiled  in 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  But  these  godly  parents  who 
trained  up  these  noble  children  have  gone — and  the  children  are 
gone  too.  Tet  all  of  them  appear  to  have  lived  for  the  mighty 
purpose  of  honoring  Christ  in  the  salvation  of  souls.  '  Their 
works  do  follow  them.'  '  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the 
Lord.'" 
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Sib  GEORGE  SIMPSON,  K.B. 

This  book  of  Canadian  celebrities  would  be  incomplete  if  we 
omitted  to  notice  the  distinguished  individual,  whose  name  graces 
the  head  of  this  page ;  and  whose  fame  has  extended  over  botJi 
continents. 

Sir  George  Simpson  was  bom  in  Ross-shire,  Scotland,  where  he 
passed  his  youth.  In  the  year  1809  he  removed  to  London,  and 
was  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  for  the  succeeding  eleven 
years.  He  was  there  brought  into  communication  with  the  late 
Earl  of  Selkirk,  then  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  This  was  the  period  (18 19)  of  the  bitter  rivalry  between 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  North  West  Company  of 
Canada.  It  was  at  this  period,  too,  that  Lord  Selkirk  engaged  in 
the  scheme  for  colonizing  the  territory,  and  undertook  the  task  of 
founding  the  Red  River  settlement.  Sir  (then  Mr.)  George 
Simpson  was  selected  to  take  a  leading  part  in  conducting  the 
operations  of  the  company,  which  required  then  men  of  unusual 
energy  and  capacity.  He  sailed  from  England  for  New  York  in 
the  early  part  of  1820,  and,  in  May  of  that  year,  left  Montreal  for 
the  far  north-west.  His  first  winter  was  spent  at  lake  Athabasca, 
where  he  endured  much  privation,  and  carried  on  the  competition 
with  the  North  West  Company  with  the  energy  and  success  that 
characterised  all  his  undertakings.  This  competition — ^involving 
losses  to  both  companies — ^was  terminated  the  following  year,  by 
their  coalition,  when  Mr.  Simpson  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
northern  department,  and  subsequently  govemor-in-chief  of 
Rupert's  Land,  and  the  general  superintendent  of  all  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  affiiirs  in  North  America.  On  attaining  this 
position,  the  peculiar  talents  of  the  governor  became  conspicuous ; 
he  reconciled  conflicting  interests,  abated  personal  jealousies,  and 
established  a  controlling  influence  which  he  retained  to  the  last. 

Sir  George  Simpson  took  great  interest  in  the  cause  of  geographi- 
cal discoveries  on  the  northern  coast  of  this  continent ;  and,  to  his 
admirable  selection  of  leaders  and  skilful  arrangements,  are  due 
the  successful  expeditions  under  Messrs.  Dease  and  Simpson  in 
1834-5 ;  Dr.  Rae,  in  1845  and  1853 ;  and  Messrs.  Anderson  and 
Stewart,  in  18^5.  For  these  services,  and  as  a  mark  of  general 
approbation,  her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  confer  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood on  Mr.  (thenceforward  Sir)  George  Simpson.  Soon  after,  he 
set  out  on  his  celebrated  overland  journey  round  the  world,  of 
which  he  subsequentiy  published  a  verv  interesting  narrative.  Sir 
George  latterly  resided  almost  altogether  at  Lachine,  near  which 
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village  is  situated  the  beautiful  Isle  Dorval,  from  whence  came  off 
the  canoe  expedition,  given  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  to  his 
Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  1860. 

The  last  public  act  of  Sir  George  Simpson's  long  and  active  life 
was,  to  receive  as  a  guest,  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of 
England,  and  it  must  be  gratifying  to  his  family  and  friends,  to 
knew  that  the  prince  graciously  acknowledged  the  attention  shewn 
to  him  by  Sir  G-eorge,  and  that  the  noble  duke,  who  presides  over 
the  colonial  department,  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  personal  conmiunication,  to  express  the  high  opinion  entertained 
by  himself  and  her  Majest/s  imperial  advisers,  of  the  skilful  and 
successful  administration  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  provinces  of 
the  British  empire. 

He  was  for  many  years  connected  as  a  large  shareholder  with 
our  leading  monetary  institutions.  He  was,  for  many  years,  a 
a  director  of  the  Bank  of  British  North  America,  but  transferred 
his  services  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1859,  tq  the  Bank  of  Montreal. 

Some  time  before  his  death,  he  was  visited  with  an  attack,  said 
at  the  time  to  be  of  paralysis  or  apoplexy,  but  he  soon  rallied  from 
it,  and  seemed  te  be  in  his  usual  health.  He  was,  however,  later 
obliged  to  turn  back  from  his  spring  expedition  to  Red  River,  on 
account  of  bodily  infirmity.  The  bustle  and  anxiety  connected 
with  the  royal  visit,  no  doubt,  disturbed  the  even  tenor  of  his  life 
again.  On  the  Saturday  previous  to  his  death,  he  was  again 
attacked  with  apoplexy  while  driving  out  from  Montreal  to  Lachine, 
and,  after  six  days  of  much  suffering,  he  closed  his  long  and  active 
life  on  the  7th  September,  1860,  surrounded  by  his  family  and 
immediate  firiends. 

His  death  caused  a  great  sensation,  and  was  heard  of  with  deep 
regret  by  the  great  number  of  his  friends  in  Montreal  and  the 
province,  and  by  large  numbers  in  Britain  and  the  United  States : 
for  the  governor  of  the  vast  dominions  of  the  great  fur  company 
had  obtained  an  almost  world  wide  reputation.  His  funeral  was 
one  of  the  largest  that  was  ever  seen  in  Montreal.  All  who 
followed  his  remains  seemed  affected  with  profound  and  unfeigned 
regret.  Montreal  lost  in  him  a  distinguished  man,  whom  she  could 
call  her  own, — one  that  had  helped  to  raise  her,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  her  present  enviable  postion,  as  the  commercial  capital  of  British 
America. 

Sir  George  Simpson  married  in  the  year  1830,  the  daughter  of 
Geddes  M.  Simpson,  Esquire,  of  London ;  she  died  in  this  country 
in  1853.  His  family  consists  of  one  son  and  three  daughters. 
The  heir  to  the  larse  fortune  left  by  Sir  George  is  at  present  in 
England.  Of  the  daughters,  one  is  married  to  Angus  Cameron, 
Esquir^;  of  Toronto. 
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Hon.  BIb.  JUSTICE  BAD6LEY,  LL.D. 

Me  Badolet  is  eoentiallj  a  Brituli  Cmnadian  ia  biiih  and 
principle.  His  maternal  graod&tlier  came  to  Mootreal  tnm 
Britain  in  1764,  where  he  settled,  and  died  after  a  residence  of 
apwards  of  serent^  years.  His  mother  was  bom  in  Montreal,  and  his 
father  was  English  hy  birth ;  the  latter  was  for  sereral  years  an  emi- 
nent merchant  in  our  mercantile  metropolis,  and  served  in  Parliament 
as  one  of  the  citj  members,  having  defeated  the  late  Mr.  B. 
Viger  in  the  election  contest  of  1801.  He  died  in  Montreal,  Mune 
years  ago,  after  a  residence  there  of  apwards  of  sixty  years. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  bom  in  Montreal,  in  1801,  and 
adopted  the  law  as  his  profession,  after  a  few  J^ars  senrioe  in 
mercantile  afiairs.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  18^ ;  bat,  in  1830, 
was  compelled  by  serioas  indisposition  to  proceed  to  Eorope, 
whence  he  retoraed  in  1884.  At  that  time  the  political  atmosphere 
of  Lower  Canada  began  to  be  overcast,  under  t^e  influence  of  Mr. 
Papineau  and  his  friends  and  supporters  in  the  Assembly.  There 
was  an  evident  tendencnr  at  thu  period  to  something  beyond  the 
solution  of  questions  of  mere  Canadian  oonstitutioniuity  or  party 
politics,  manifestly  involving  a  severance  of  the  colony  from  the 
empire,  until  at  last  in  1836,  nothing  remained  for  concealment  in 
the  views  of  the  Canadian  piuty.  Believing  that  the  imperial  con- 
nection was  of  vital  importance  to  the  province,  Mr.  Badgley 
connected  himself  with  the  opposition  raised  to  the  dominant  party  ; 
but,  whilst  participating  with  the  movements  against  that  par^, 
his  efforts  were  constantly  devoted  to  necessary  reforms,  amongst 
others,  to  the  establishment  of  registry  offices,  which  he  strongly  ad- 
vocated in  a  series  of  letters  published  in  one  of  the  Montreal  papers. 
These  attracted  considerable  attention  from  the  public  at  the  time, 
and  afterwards  from  the  government  commissioners.  Earl  of 
Gosford,  &c.  The  honorable  Mr.  Moffiitt,  having  desired  to  intro- 
duce such  a  measure  into  the  Legislative  Council,  invited  the 
co-operation  of  Mr.  Baddey  at  Quebec,  where  he  framed  a  bill, 
which  was  passed  through  the  Council,  but,  not  suiting  the  views 
of  the  party  in  the  Assembly,  was  tiiere  rejected.  Whilst  in  Quebec, 
upon  that  occasion,  ho  prepared  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  to  whom  was  referred  the  education  billfrt>m  the 
ABsemblv,  the  report  with  its  accompanying  resolutions  was  adopted 
by  the  Council,  which  caused  the  rejection  of  the  bill.  This  l>ill, 
great  in  its  educational  object,  was,  in  effect,  intended  to  perpetuate 
and  extend  the  exaggerated  pretensions  of  the  dominant  party  in 
the  Assembly,  and  tended  to  a  gradual  absorption  of  ihe  entire 
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proyinual  reyenue,  plaoing  die  appropriations  for  the  purposes 
ID  the  uQCOQtroUed  and  irresponsihie  distribution  of  the  county 
members  indiyiduallj.  The  rejection  of  this  bill  with  the  establish- 
ment of  registry  offices  in  Lower  Canada,  were  at  the  time  considered 
as  matters  of  great  importance,  the  Canadian  party  objecting  to  the 
latter,  because  they  viewed  it  as  introducing  British  capital  as  they 
declared  for  the  ejection  of  the  parish  Canadian  land-holder ;  the 
British  party  objecting  to  the  former,  because  it  was  in  fiict  placing 
the  provincial  fands  in  the  hands  of  the  Canadian  party,  to  subserve 
their  mere  political  schemes.  It  is  matter  of  history  that  the 
party  violence  exploded  in  1837,  and  again,  in  1838 ;  but,  during 
1836,  and  the  two  following  years,  and  until  affcer  peace  was 
restored  in  the  province,  Mr.  Sadgley  was  always  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  the  public  matters  of  Montreal,  and  with  the  public 
journals  which  sustained  British  interests.  Foreseeingi  in  1836, 
the  natural  result  of  the  reckless  and  unchecked  influence  of  M. 
Papineau  and  his  party.  He  assisted  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
constitutional  association  of  the  Montreal  distilct,  as  the  exponent  of 
the  British  party,  an  example  which  was  shortly  afterwards  followed 
at  Quebec.  The  principal  labors  of  the  association  here,  first  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Honorable  G.  Moffiitt,  until  his  departure 
for  Europe,  and,  subsequently,  under  that  of  the  late  Honorable  P. 
McGill,  were  performea  by  him  as  secretary,  and  by  these  efforts, 
Upper  Canada  and  the  neighboring  colonies  were  effectually  raised 
to  extend  their  active  sympathy  to  the  British  inhabitants 
of  Lower  Canada,  and  to  give  them  substantial  assistance,  if  it  should 
be  needed.  The  great  volunteer  movement  of  1836,  owed  much  of 
its  oriein  to  Mr.  Badgley,  and  was  fully  carried  out  in  opposition  to 
the  refusal  of  the  governor.  Lord  Gosford,  at  first  to  permit  it  to  be 
adopted.  The  constitutional  association  was  organized  as  well  for  the 
self-defence  of  the  British  inhabitant,  as  for  the  exposition  of  their 
views  and  sentiments  upon  the  state  of  the  countrv,  being  almost 
entirely  excluded  from  the  House  of  Assemblyi  and  for  the  maintain- 
ance  of  British  connection;  but  none  of  these  objects  would  have 
availed  had  th  e  Canadas  continued  separate  provinces.  The  reunion 
of  the  Canadas  became  a  political  necessity,  as  the  sole  means  at  hand 
for  the  restoration  of  confidence  to  all  parties,  and  to  give  to  all  the 
inhabitants  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  constitutional  rights,  so 
soon  as  peace  and  order  should  be  restored.  It  was  the  duty  of 
Mr.  Badgley,  as  it  had  long  been  his  desire,  to  have  that  measure 
adopted,  and  his  mind  and  pen  were  indcfatigably  employed  for 
its  attainment.  By  public  and  private  correspondence,  by  writing 
in  the  public  journals,  and  by  addresses  &om  the  association  itseu, 
that  great  object  was  kept  prominent  before  the  public  at  home 
and  d)road,  and  at  last,  an  elaborate  address  from  the  association, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Badgley,  was  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and 
most  extensively  circulated  in  the  Canada^  apid  Britain.    The 
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association,  impressed  with  these  riews,  finally  detennined  to  plaoe 
them  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  before  both  branches  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  and  for  this  purpose  Mr.  Badgley  prepared 
the  address  which  was  adopted  by  the  association,  and  afterwurds 
presented.  Mr.  Moffatt  and  him  were  also  selected  by  the  associa- 
tion as  its  delegates,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  addresses,  from  the 
Montreal  district,  with  instructions  to  urge  our  grievances  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  home  authorities,  and  especially  to  bring 
under  their  favorable  notice,  the  re-union  of  the  Ganadas  at  the 
end  of  1837.  He  accordingly  proceeded  to  England,  where, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Moffiitt,  he  at  once  commenced  the 
duties  of  their  mission,  Mr.  Andrew  Stuart,  the  delegate  from 
Quebec,  not  arriving  till  some  weeks  after.  The  previous  appoint- 
ment of  the  Earl  of  Durham,  as  lord  high  commissioner  for  the 
British  provinces  in  America,  with  almost  unlimited  powers,  afi  was 
supposed,  prevented,  to  some  extent,  the  full  object  of  the  mission 
intrusted  to  Mr.  Bfidgley  and  Mr.  Moffatt.  The  addresses  to 
both  houses  of  Parliament  were,  however,  duly  presented,  and  that 
to  the  Queen,  was  received  very  graciously  by  her  Majesty.  Lord 
Glenelg  and  Sir  Greorge  Orey,  the  colonial  secretaries,  placed 
those  gentlemen  in  immediate  and  direct  intercourse  with  Lord 
Durham,  who  received  their  communications  and  heard  the  expres- 
sion of  their  views  and  opinions  upon  Canadian  difSiculties,  and 
particularly  upon  the  re-union  of  the  provinces.  At  his  request, 
elaborate  written  statements  were  prepared  and  submitted  to  him, 
explaining  and  expressing  the  grievances  complained  of  by  the 
British  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada,  and  urging  upon  his  &vorable 
consideration  the  great  object  of  their  mission.  He  also  received 
firom  them  a  statement  in  detail  of  the  composition  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  at  the  time,  as  well  as  of  the  partial  representation  in 
the  Assembly.  In  addition  to  these  labors,  drafts  of  bills  were 
prepared  and  submitted  to  the  colonial  secretary  for  imperial 
legislation  for  the  abolition  of  the  seigniorial  tenure,  in  the  island 
of  Montreal, — ^for  ita  abolition  also  in  the  seigniories  generally 
of  Lower  Canada,  and  for  other  objects  which  were  deemed  to 
require  the  action  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  from  the  effect  of 
previous  legislators.  None  of  these  matters  were  adopted  by  the 
colonial  office,  but  they  were  transmitted  to  Lord  Durham  for  his 
adjudication,  as  well  as  a  written  remmS  of  subjects  for  his  lord- 
ships executive  as  well  as  legislative  action  in  Canada.  Mr. 
Stuart  did  not  reach  England  until  these  matters  had  been  accom- 
plished, but  having  been  directed  by  their  respective  associations 
to  delay  their  departure  for  some  time  longer,  Mr.  Badgley 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  communicating  with  the  colonial 
secretaries  above  mentioned,  as  well  as  with  Sir  J.  Stephen,  then  an 
under  secretary  in  that  department,  to  whom  all  colonial  details 
from  the  colonies  generally  were  first  submitted,  before  they  received 
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the  final  determiiiation  of  Lord  Glene^  and  Sir  Gkorge  Grey. 
Paring  that  period,  the  delegates  availed  themselves  of  their 
opportunities,  and  did  not  fiul  to  urge  upon  the  department  objects 
of  public  advantage  for  their  constituento. 

Among  other  objects  of  importance,  having  applied  to  Lord 
Glenelg,  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  George  III.,  for  the  grant 
of  a  tract  of  wild  land  from  the  crown  reserves  in  Lower  Canada, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  university  for  the  higher  branches  of 
education,  Mr.  Badgley  prepared  for  his  lordship  a  paper  upon 
the  educational  establiBnment  of  the  province,  which  he  caused 
to  be  printed  as  a  pamphlet  at  the  expense  of  the  association.  Mr. 
Badgley  and  Mr.  Stuart  also  interested  some  eminent  public 
men  in  London,  in  another  application  to  Lord  Glenelg,  upon  the 
subject  of  learning  in  the  colony,  and  their  deputation  was  heard 
by  the  present  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Gladstone,  assisted 
by  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  Pakington,  and  others, 
members  of  the  Commons.  Lord  Glenelg,  unfortunately,  did  not 
feel  himself  justified  in  interfering  at  the  time,  owing  to  the  extra- 
ordinary powers  given  to  Lord  Durham,  but  promised  to  urge  the 
subject  upon  the  high  commissioner's  &vorable  consideration.  Mr. 
Badgley  might  have  remained  permanently  in  England  at  that  time, 
having  been  offered  a  place  in  the  colonial  office,  where  his  lordship 
said  he  thought  Mr.  Badgley's  services  would  be  very  useful,  but  the 
expense  of  a  family  could  hardly  be  supported  on  the  salary  pro- 
posed, and  which  could  have  been  only  gradually  increased;  he  there- 
fore returned  to  Montreal  early  in  the  autumn  of  1838,  and  resumed 
the  labors  of  his  profession,  taking  but  little  further  interest  in 
politics,  after  reporting  to  the  association  the  extent  and  result  of  his 
labors,  and  receiving  their  unanimous  approbation  for  his  conduct. 
The  re-union  of  the  Canadas  did  take  place,  and  Lord  Durham  did 
finally  recommend  it,  although  as  well  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Badgle/s 
intercourse  with  him  in  England,  as  at  a  hurried  interview  with 
him  at  Quebec,  after  his  return  to  Canada,  and  shortly  before  hb 
lordship's  final  departure  from  Quebec,  he  appeared  to  be  indis- 
posed to  the  measure. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thompson's  arrival  having  quieted  down  every- 
thing politically  in  the  province,  the  association  ceased  to 
exist,  and  Mr.  Badgley  again  established  himself  in  a  lucrative 
and  increasing  practice,  when  he  was  surprised  by  the  unsolicited 
offer  from  the  governor-general,  of  the  offer  of  a  commissioner 
of  bankrupts  for  the  district  of  Montreal,  and  which  he  accepted 
in  1840  He  performed  the  duties  of  the  office,  after  two 
or  three  months,  as  sole  commissioner  until  July,  1844,  when  the 
amended  bankruptcy  act  came  into  operation,  and  he  was  induced, 
against  his  inclination,  to  take  the  office  of  circuit  judge,  in  con- 
nection with  that  of  commissioner  of  bankrupts.  He  continued  to 
perform  the  duties  of  these  offices  with  impatience;  until  his  resig- 
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nation  of  tliem  in  April,  1847,  a  few  days  after  whicli,  be  was  again 
surprised  by  tbe  unsolicited  offer  of  tbe  attomej-generalsbip  for 
Lower  Canada,  in  snccession  to  Mr.  (now  Mr.  Justice)  Smitb,  upon 
bis  and  Mr.  Draper's  retirement  iVom  tbeir  respective  offices  of  attor- 
nies-general  for  Lower  and  for  Upper  Canada.  Altbougb  personal! v 
unacquainted  witb  even  ah  indiyidual  member  of  tbe  ministry  wbicb 
be  was  invited  to  join,  be  did  not  besitate  to  accepttbe  offer,  believ- 
ing tbat  be  could  bave  no  personal  difficulty  in  performing  its  duties, 
and  also  knowing  tbat  it  would  serve  gently  to  break  any  descent, 
and,  in  an  bonorable  and  favorable  manner,  from  bis  former  position 
on  tbe  bencb,  to  bis  tben  present  return  to  tbe  bar.  A  warm  election 
contest  awaited  Mr.  Badgley  in  tbe  county  of  Mississquoi,  in  wbicb 
be  was  successfoil,  and,  in  May,  1847,  ne  first  took  bis  seat  as  a 
member  of  tbe  prorincial  Parliament,  since  wbicb  time,  be  continued 
in  Parliament  until  tbe  general  election  of  1855,  baving  gained  a 
second  election  in  Mississquoi  in  1848,  and  bis  fourdi  election 
for  tbe  citj  of  Montreal,  in  1851 ;  in  tbe  last,  be  defeated  tbe 
ministerialist,  M.  Larocque,  and  tbe  Rouge  candidate,  M.  Papinean, 
as  fifty  years  before,  bis  fintber  defeated  M.  Papineau's  friend,  tbe 
late  Mr.  B.  Vigor,  for  Montreal. 

Tbe  conservative  feelings  and  sentiments  witb  wbicb  Mr. 
Badgley  bad  regulated  bis  political  notions 'from  tbe  first,  accom- 
panied bim  into  office,  and  into  tbe  House  of  Assembly,  and  bave 
remained  uncbanged,  always  wisbing  bim  to  avoid  extreme  and 
violent  means,  and  ratber  to  adopt  and  support  sucb  as  promised 
advantageous  improvement  in  legislative,  or  increase  provincial 
prosperity,  from  wbatever  source,  liberal  reform  or  conservative 
measures  migbt  come.  Tbe  sbort  tenure  of  bis  office  was  marked 
by  but  few  additions  to  tbe  stutute  books,  but  tbe  laws  for  sum- 
moning jurors,  tbe  establisbment  of  county  municipalities,  in- 
stead of  parisb  municipalities,  tbe  commutation  of  tbe  seigniorial 
tenure  and  tbe  crown  seigniories,  and  otbers  may  be  referred  to  for 
practical  objects  of  importance.  No  delay  was  allowed  to  interfere 
witb  tbe  claims  of  tbe  public  generally,  or  of  individuals  to  official 
consideration,  and,  at  bis  departure  from  tbe  council  table,  no 
arrears  were  lefl  of  bis  own  references,  nor  of  many  wbicb  bad 
descended  to  bim  from  bis  two  predecessors.  Mr.  Badgley  was 
tbe  last  attorney-general  in  lower  Canada,  wbo  bimself  conducted 
tbe  business  of  tbe  criminal  terms.  In  bis  place  in  Parliament,  be 
never  failed  to  support  bonest  and  just  measures,  but  captious  or 
deceptions  ones  were  invariably  opposed  From  tbe  first,  be  opposed 
tbe  financial  scbemes  of  Mr.  Hincks,  and  especially  tbe  connection 
of  tbe  province  witb  bis  friends,  Messrs  Jackson  ft  Co.,  in  tbe 
Grand  Trunk  Railroad  contract,  wbicb  be  was  disposed  to  consider 
witb  mucb  disfavor  and  dread,  altbougb  be  was  most  friendly  dis- 
posed to  tbe  establisbment  of  a  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  under 
proper  management  and  efficient  contract.    His  intercourse  with 
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1i]0  fSdlow  nMmben  of  the  AMwmbly,  of  all  purtieSy  was  oordial  on 
Ilia  part,  and  he  only  lays  claim  to  the  merit,  snoh  as  it  is,  of 
maintaining  his  own  opinions,  without  harshness  or  nncecessarily 
wounding  the  feeling  of  others.  During  several  sessions  of  Parlia- 
mert,  he  was  ehairman  of  the  committee  of  private  bills^  an  ofioe 
in  which  temper  and  padence  are  ireqnently  tested,  bnt  he  main- 
tained the  rules  of  Parliament,  and,  Uiongh  the  rights  of  parties 
were  closely  scrutinised,  and  the  demands  of  some  were  rejected, 
he  was  not  aware  that  any  one  had  oast  blame  upon  him.  At  the 
«lo6e  of  the  session  of  1854,  in  which  he  took  his  part  with  Sir 
Allan  MacNab,  Honorable  J.  A.  Macdonald,  and  others,  with  whom 
he  had  long  acted,  he  determined  to  withdraw  firom  public  life 
altogether,  the  time  and  expense  required  being  more  than  he 
could  justifiably  withdraw  from  the  protection  and  support  of  hb 
fimiily,  and  he  intimated  to  his  friends  his  purpose,  espeeially  as 
he  pereeired  that  party  ties  were  breaking  up,  and  others  would 
be  formed  in  which  he  could  not  altogether  concur ;  but  upon  their 
remonstrance,  he  again  contested  Montreal  without  success,  but 
without  disappointment,  and  refiised  the  offer  of  a  county,  in 
which  he  would  have  succeeded,  In  January,  1855,  he  was 
placed  upon  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court  for  Lower  Canada,  in 
which  capacity  he  still  remains.  He  has  been  elected  to  the  pre- 
sidentship of  the  Natural  History  Society  two  or  three  times,  and 
as  often  to  that  of  the  St.  George's  Society,  of  Montreal.  This  was 
some  yean  since,  when  he  was  much  mixed  up  with  the  public. 
He  is  a  doctor  of  laws  of  McGill  and  Lennoxville  universities, 
and  has  been  for  some  years.  Grand  Master  of  Mas<ms  for  Montreal. 


Right  Rev.  G.  J.  MOUNTAIN,  D.D.,  D.C.L., 

LoBD  Bishop  of  Quebxo. 

His  LottDSHiP  the  bishop  of  Quebec,  was  bom  on  the  27th  of 
July,  1789,  at  Norwich,  England.  He  early  accompanied  his 
father,  the  first  Anglican  bishop  in  Canada,  tjo  this  country  in  1793, 
nnd  thus  his  name  is  associated  with  the  earliest  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  church  in  this  province.  He  did  not,  however,  remain 
long  in  Canada,  but  returned  shortly  after  to  receive  his  education, 
Mid  pursue  his  studies  at  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  at  Trinity 
college,  in  1810.     Being  destined  for  the  church,  he  entered  holy 
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cnrden;  and  was  ordained  deacon  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1812^  and 
prieet  in  1813. 

His  first  services,  in  connection  with  the  church,  were  directed 
to  this  diocese,  where  he  officiated  as  evening  lectorer  to  the 
cathedral,  in  1814.  In  the  same  year  he  received  the  appointment 
of  rector  of  Fredrickton,  New  Brunswick,  and  continued  in  admin- 
istering there,  until  the  year  1817,  when  he  was  appointed  rector  of 
Quebec,  and  bishop's  official.  His  career  henceforward  was  cer- 
tainly a  brilliant  one.  His  high  talents  were  apparently  fully 
recognized  and  appreciated ;  for,  in  1821,  he  became  archdeaeon, 
and  in  1825  was  deputed  to  proceed  to  England  on  church  busi- 
ness. During  this  mission,  we  believe,  he  received  the  degree  of 
D.D.  Shortly  after  he  returned  he  was  made  examining  ohi^lain  to 
his  lordship,  Bishop  Stewart ;  at  whose  desire  he  again  proceeded 
to  England,  in  1835,  on  business  connected  with  the  great  clergy 
reserves'  question,  and  while  there  he  was,  on  the  14th  February, 
1836,  consecrated  bishop  of  Montreal ;  thb  high  honor,  however 
his  lordship  would  have  declined,  had  it  not  been  for  the  earnest 
and  repeated  solicitations  of  Bishop  Stewart.  The  most  active 
part  of  his  clerical  career  now  commenced.  He  had  the  entire 
ecclesiastical  charge  of  Lower  Canada  under  his  control.  Bishop 
Stewart  retaining  only  Upper  Canada,  so  that  all  the  labors  in 
Canada,  appertaining  to  the  Church  of  England,  fell  on  Bishop 
Mountain's  shoulders.  He  had  hardly  been  settled  in  his  new 
bishopric,  when  Bishop  Stewart,  long  subject  to  ill  health,  retired 
from  Canada  altogether,  and  Dr.  Mountain  administered  both  the 
bishoprics  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  as  also  of  Western  Canada,  and 
the  north-west  district,  as  far  as  Red  River  settlement,  and  that 
which  at  present  constitutes  the  bishopric  of  Priuoe  Rupert's  Land. 
He  continued  thus  situated  &om  1836  to  1839,  when  the  diocese 
of  Toronto  was  established,  and  the  Right  Reverend  John  Strachan 
appointed  thereto.  He  then  continued  bishop  of  Quebec  and 
Montreal  until  1850,  when  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Fulford  was 
appointed  to  the  latter  diocese.  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  what  a  large 
tract  of  country  was  under  his  jurisdiction  for  a  lengthened  time, 
and  some  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  magnitude  of  his  cares 
and  labors,  and  how  excellently  he  managed  all.  Indeed,  his  ac- 
tive mind  was  always  occupied  with  his  ecclesiastic  charge,  and 
his  attention  was  continually  engaged  with  the  great  responsi- 
bilities imposed  upon  him.  Few  wOl  dispute  that  scarcely  ever 
has  it  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  colonial  bishop  to  have  so  extensive  a 
diocese.  How  exceedingly  laborious  must  have  been  the  travelling 
east  and  west,  and  far  west,  when  steamboats  or  railroads  were  not 
known. 

In  1850,  when  the  diocese  had  become  actuidly  too  large  to  admin- 
ister under  bis  unaided  hands,  and  when  Dr.  Fulford  was  ap- 
pointed to  Montreal,  Bishop  Mountain  assumed  his  present  title  of 
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bishop  of  Qaebeo,  and  his  present  diooese  is  still  a  yery  consider- 
able one,  seeing  that  it  runs  from  ihe  Eastern  Townships  down  to 
the  extreme  end  of  Qasp^,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  to  Labrador  on  the  northern. 

In  1844  his  lordship  visited  Bed  River,  which  was  a  long  and 
toilsome  jonmey  in  those  days.  On  his  trip  thither  he  was  inspired 
by  the  beauty  and  solemnity  of  the  picturesque  sceneiy  abound- 
ing on  his  way,  and  it  was  on  that  occasion  that  he  wrote  many  of 
those  admired  pieces  contained  in  his  Swigi  of  the  Wildemesa,  pub- 
lished in  London,  1846. 

In  1853,  he  visited  England  to  meet  the  bishop  of  Australia  and 
oonlbr  on  subjects  of  svnodical  action  in  colonial  churches.  On  this 
occasion  he  received  the  degree  of  D.O.L.  at  Oxford.  He  visited 
the  Magdalen  Islands  in  18^-3-6-9;  and  in  his  present  advanced  age 
of  serrenty-two,  this  year,  we  find  the  venerable  old  gentleman  trave- 
ling down  to  the  cold  and  rigid  regions  of  Labrador,  for  the  good 
of  nis  church,  furnishing  significant  proof  of  what  he  has  done, 
and  how  much  he  has  the  welfare  of  it  at  heart. 

He  is  well  and  deservedly  remembered  by  many  for  the  active 
part  he  took  in  ministering  to  the  fever-stricken  emimnts  at  Grosse 
Isle,  in  1849,  where  he  served,  taking  the  place  ot  his  son  (Rev. 
A.  W.  Mountain,)  as  also  during  the  fearful  time  of  the  cholera  of 
1832-4.  To  him  disease  had  no  terrors,  no  dangers.  In  the  admin- 
istration of  his  holy  office  he  was  regardless  of  all  things  save  his 

Bishop  Mountain  is  also  the  founder  of  Bishop's  college,  Len- 
noxville,  and  of  the  Church  Society,  organisations  for  the  comple- 
tion of  which  he  had  to  labor  long  and  faithfully.  He  must  be  ex- 
ceedingly gratified  to  see  them  in  their  present  flourishing  condition, 
and  compare  them  with  what  they  were  a  few  years  since. 

We  may  mention  here  as  an  exemplification  of  what  noble  and 
endearing  qualities  his  character,  his  piety,  and  his  seal  are  consti- 
tuted, that  ambition  or  longing  for  worldly  distinctions  or  emolu- 
ments does  not  essentially  belong  to  him.  He  has  spent  a  large 
portion  of  his  income  in  behalf  of  our  Canadian  church,  and  in 
relieving  the  distressed.  When  the  Metropolitan  See  of  Canada 
was  offered  to  him  a  short  time  since,  he  respectfully  declined  the 
honor ;  he  was  advanced  in  years,  and  he  would  not  accept  the  office 
when  he  could  not  be  able  to  perform  the  duties  appertaining  to  it. 
He  is  acknowledged  to  be  most  learned  and  highly  gifted,  as  his 
numerous  charges,  sermons  and  addresses  will  prove.  And  it  is  al- 
most needless  to  add  that  he  is  much  loved  and  venerated  throughoat 
his  diocese.  When  his  venerable  and  slightly  bended  figure  ascends 
the  pulpit,  a  circumstance  now  less  frequently  witnessed  than  for- 
merly, he  attracts  universal  attention,  and  during  his  discourse  is 
listened  to  by  all.  His  earnest  and  pathetic  voice  and  manner 
^press  a  <)0ep  conviction  of  his  seal  and  earnestness. 
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Right  Hon.  The  EARL  OF  ELGIN,  K.T.,  G.C.B. 

Trc  RiaHT  HoNOBABLC  Jamcs  Britos,  Earl  of  Blgin  and 
Kincardine,  Baron  Bnioe  of  Kinloss  and  of  Tony,  in  the  peerage 
of  Scotland,  and  Baron  Elgin  of  Elgin,  in  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  of  the  noble  house,  which  is  chief  of  the  Boyal 
Scottish  fiunily  of  Bruce.  Of  his  immediate  progeniton,  the  fint 
peer  was  Sir  Edward  Brace  of  Kinloss,  who  was  appointed  a  Lord 
of  Session,  in  1597,  and  was  accredited  by  James  YI.  in  1606  to 
the  court  of  Elizabeth,  to  congratulate  her  on  the  suppression  of 
Essex's  rebellion,  and,  by  his  excellent  diplomacy,  did  so  much  to 
pave  the  way  to  a  peaceable  succession  by  the  Scottish  Monarch 
to  the  English  throne,  that  on  his  retura  he  was  created  a  peer  of 
Scotland,  in  1601,  as  Baron  Brace,  of  Kinloss,  in  the  county  of 
Elgin.  Accompanying  King  James  to  England,  on  his  aocession. 
Lord  Brace  was  made  a  privy  councillor  and  master  of  the  rolk. 
He  was  succeeded  one  after  the  other  by  two  of  his  sons,  the  latter 
of  whom,  Thomas,  the  third  baron,  was  created  in  1688,  Earl  of 
Elgin,  and  an  English  peer,  as  Baron  Brace,  of  Whorlton,  in  die 
county  of  York.  The  fourth  earl  died,  without  surviving  male 
issue,  in  1747,  and  the  family  honors  reverted  to  his  relative  and 
namesake,  Charles,  Earl  of  Kincardine,  a  descendant  of  the  third 
son  of  Edward,  Lord  Brace  above  mentioned,  in  whom  ihe  two 
dignities  were  united.  He  was  succeeded  on  his  death,  in  1771, 
by  his  eldest  son,  William  Robert,  who  died  in  a  few  months,  and 
whose  Countess  filled  the  office  of  goveraess  to  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales.  The  title  devolv^  on  his  brother,  Thomas, 
well  known  as  the  nobleman,  who,  while  ambassador  eztraordinaty 
in  Turkey,  collected  and  transported  to  England  the  series  of  relios 
of  ancient  sculpture,  now  forming  part  of  the  treasures  of  the 
British  Museum,  under  the  name  of  the  Elgin  MarUes.  His 
lordship  married,  secondly,  in  1810,  Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter 
of  James  Townsend  Oswald,  Esquire,  of  Dunnikeir,  Fifeshire,  of 
which  marriage  the  present  peer  was  the  eldest  son,  having  been 
born  in  1811.  He  completed  his  education  at  Christ  church, 
Oxford,  where  he  was  first  class  in  classics  in  1882,  and  was  sub- 
sequent! V  a  fellow  of  Mereton  college.  In  1841,  he  married 
EiiEabeth  Mary,  only  child  of  Charles  Lennox  Cumming  Bruee, 
M.P.,  who  died  in  1848.  In  1841,  he  was  elected  member  for 
Southampton,  but  did  not  long  occupy  Hiat  position,  as  in 
November  of  that  year^  owing  to  the  deatii  of  his  fitther,  he  sue- 
ceeded  to  the  title* 
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lo  Mtfoh,  1842,  Uie  Earl  of  Derby,  then  Lord  Stanley,  and 
seevetary-of-6tate  for  the  coloniee,  appointed  him  goyemor  of 
Jamaica,  and  he  carried  on  the  ^ovemmeBt  of  that  colony  with 
great  auceees  during  a  very  critical  and  troubled  period  of  its 
history.  In  1846,  Lord  Elgin  was  promoted  to  the  governor- 
generalship  of  Canada,  succeeding  Jjord  Metcalfe,  whom  he  had 
also  followed  at  Jamaica.  The  admirable  manner  in  which  he 
conducted  the  affidrs  of  this  great  dependency,  is  well  known  and 
fully  recognized,  both  in  England  and  this  country,  Lord  Elgin 
having  obtained  the  credit  of  having  consolidated  aod  united  the 
somewhat  discordant  political  and  social  elements  of  the  two 
provinces,  of  which  this  country  is  composed,  eradicated  many 
evils  and  abuses,  and  placed  the  affairs  of  the  province  in  the  most 
perfect  and  prosperous  condition.  Indeed,  his  lordship  is  justly 
reoogniaed  as  one  of  the  best  and  ablest  of  the  governors  that 
have  guided  the  destinies  of  this  great  country.  His  services  here 
entitled  him  to  a  large  share  of  our  gratitude,  and  his  name  to  be 
enshrined  on  the  brightest  page  of  our  history,  if  we  were  onlv  to 
speak  of  the  great  benefits  of  t£e  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  which  assuredly  owes  its  existence  to  his  great  genius  and 
ability,  but  almost  everything  we  witness  in  Cana£t  of  any 
greatness,  bears  some  impress  of  his  fostering  care  and  management : 
the  public  works,  the  post-office,  the  clergy  reserves,  the  navigation 
laws,  the  normal  and  model  schools  of  the  country,  agriculture  and 
agricultural  societies,  and  exhibitions,  all  these  have  been  in  some 
way  connected  with  his  lordship's  government,  are  the  productions 
of  his  noble  mind ;  or  we  are  indebted  for  their  existence  to  the 
powerful  party  which  Lord  Elgin  called  into  office  to  administer 
the  afiiidrs  of  the  country.  As  ,to  the  rebellion  losses  bill,  which 
unhappily  caused  such  deep  and  bitter  feeling  to  be  displayed, 
we  are  confident,  that  at  this  present  day,  the  very  men  who  were 
loudest  in  condemning  him  for  the  course  he  pursued,  would  now 
that  time,  has  intervened,  and  they  have  been  enabled  calmly  and 
dispassionately  to  survey  the  bearings  of  the  case,  be  the  very  first 
to  applaud  his  resolution  and  determination  in  oarrving  out  a 
measure,  which  had  been  resolved  on  by  his  ministry,  and  demanded 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  the  country.  This  was  the 
only  time  and  the  only  measure,  that  caused  Lord  Elgin  to  be  at 
variance  with  any  part  of  the  community.  The  result  has  proved 
that  he  was  right  -,  his  policy  was  supported  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment and  the  Queen,  when  he  tendered  his  resignation,  in  conse- 
3ittence  of  the  riots  and  scenes  which  took  place,  and  the  public 
eeUng  exhibited  against  him,  they  desired  him  to  remain  and 
govern  the  country  for  a  short  time  longer.  He  did  remain,  he 
obeyed  the  call  of  his  country,  and  conformed  to  the  Queen's 
oommand,  and  his  remaining  produced  the  happiest  results  for  the 
oountr/s  welfare,  and  the  people'^  good ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that 
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on  his  depftrtnre,  the  whole  popalation  of  the  provinee  ezpretMd 
a  general  regret  tiiat  he  could  not  remain  always  with  ub.  A  hi^h 
sense  of  dnly,  and  a  prompting  that  his  senrioes  wonld  before  long 
be  required  in  a  higher  and  more  important  oapaoitj,  and  perhaps 
the  thought  of  future  honor  and  preferment  induced  him  to  leave 
U8  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1854,  and  return  to  Bngland. 
Lord  Elgin  took  no  prominent  part  in  public  affairs  at  home ;  on 
one  occasion  he  addressed  the  House  of  Lords  with  very  great 
ability  and  power,  during  a  debate  of  interest  and  importance. 
The  selection  of  Lord  Elgin  as  ambassador  extraordinary  and 
plenipotentiary  for  the  arrangement  of  the  controyersy  betwemi 
Great  Britain  and  China,  was  what  might  hare  been  expected, 
his  lordship's  talent  for  dealing  with  troublous  and  complicated 
exigencies  having  been  twice  tested  and  approved.  The  couTBe 
taken  by  him  in  sending  the  troops,  destined  for  the  Chinese 
expedition  to  Calcutta,  on  his  learning  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
mutiny  in  India,  and  his  proceeding  thither  himself,  to  aflford 
his  aid  and  counsel,  have  been  ftilly  appreciated. '  His  subsequent 
management  of  the  diplomatic  proceedings,  which  terminated 
in  a  treaty  with  China,  was  quite  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
would  have  had  a  different  result  if  one  of  the  contracting  parties 
had  been  governed  by  the  rule  of  conduct  which  prevails  in 
almost  every  country  in  the  world,  except  the  Celestial  Empire. 
His  subsequent  proceedings  (after  signing  the  Chinese  trea^),  in 
proceeding  to  Japan,  and  boldly  entering  the  harbor  of  «feddo, 
from  which  foreigners  had  always  been  rigidly  excluded,  and 
obtaining  important  commercial  privileges  for  his  countrymen  by 
the  treaty  which  he  concluded  with  the  Japanese  on  August  26, 
1858,  is  deservine  of  the  highest  praise  and  honor,  and  drew  forth 
the  encomiums  of  the  whole  people.  He  returned  to  England,  in 
May,  1859,  and  a  short  time  after.  Lord  Palmerston,  being  cdled 
on  for  the  second  time  to  form  a  government,  Lord  Elgin  became 
a  member  of  the  cabinet,  holding  the  somewhat  incongruous 
office,  considering  the  antecedents  of  his  public  life,  of  postmaster 
general.  This  however  he  vacated  in  the  beginning  of  1860,  to 
proceed  a  second  time  to  China  as  our  plenipotentiary;  in  the  passage 
out  as  such,  he  and  Baron  Ores,  had  a  very  miraculous  escape  in 
the  Maiabary  which  was  wrecked  when  near  India,  losing  all  their 
personal  effects,  besides  their  credentials,  &c. 

His  late  services  in  the  east,  and  the  vigorous  and  determined 
manner  in  which  he  proceeded  to  conclude  a  second  and  more 
lasting  treaty  with  China,  are  too  highly  appreciated  and  known 
for  us  to  recapitulate.  Let  it  suffice,  that  the  whole  nation  rang 
with  praises  of  his  name,  which  was  extolled  and  eulogised  in 
the  highest  degree.  He  returned  to  England,  only  a  short  time 
since,  and  does  not  as  yet  hold  any  public  appointment ;  but  it  is 
generally  believed^  nay  it  was  publicly  announced^  only  a  short 
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tme  rinoe;  that  he  would  Buooeed  Barl  Oanning,  aa  the  next 
governor-general  of  India. 

Lord  Elgin  ia  a  knight  of  the  Thistle  and  a  civil  grand  eroea 
of  the  Bath.  In  1846,  he  was  married^  for  the  seoond  dme,  to 
Lady  Maria  Lonifla,  eldest  snrviYing  daughter  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Durham,  and  has  issue  several  chil<&en. 

We  append  to  this  brief  sketch  of  this  great  nobleman's  career, 
the  speech  of  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow,  delivered  in  1856,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  noble  earl  being  presented  with  the  ireedom  of 
that  city.    It  is  a  just  exposition  of  nis  services : — 

The  Lord  Provost  occupied  the  chair.  On  rising  he  was  received 
with  great  applause.  He  spoke  as  follows :  <<  My  lord  and  gentle- 
men,— ^It  is  only,  I  believe,  because  of  the  exigencies  of  the  public 
service  that  the  oitiiens  of  Glasgow  have  missed  the  opportunity 
of  welcoming,  about  this  time,  and  enrolling  among  themselves  as 
an  honorary  member,  a  gallant  general — a  native  of  thia  district^- 
whose  abiUty  and  important  services  are  connected  with  Events 
that  have  affected  various  countries  in  Europe,  as  well  as  our  vast 
empire  in  Asia.  I  am  sure,  gentlemen,  you  feel  as  I  do,  that  no 
sword  of  honor  was  ever  more  worthily  won  by  a  commander  than 
that  one  will  be,  which,  as  a  candid  homage  on  the  part  of  this 
community,  will  soon  be  sent  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell.  May  the 
veteran  still  have  long  life  to  wear  it !  It  will  never  be  drawn 
from  its  scabbard  without  advantage  to  our  common  country.  But, 
my  lord,  inasmuch  as  the  extensive  dominion,  to  which  it  is  our 
privilege  to  belong,  has  many  and  very  various  exigencies,  so  does 
ahe  open  to  her  sons  various  modes  of  usefulness,  and  divers  paths 
to  renown.  I  am  not  here,  certainly,  to  inatitute  comparisons,  nor 
to  weigh  in  a  balance  the  merita  of  services,  each  of  which  can 
boast  of  a  long  succession  of  illustrious  names,  who  have  never 
stood  toward  each  other  in  an  attitude  of  jealousy,  but  have  been 
radier  all  spurred  on  bv  the  honorable  emulation  to  deserve  weU 
of  the  state.  Nevertheless,  gentlemen,  you  will  permit  me,  as  a 
civilian,  to  say,  that  I  would  not  myself  be  disposed  to  rank  even 
the  perfect  commander — ^the  man  who  has  done  the  most  to  widen 
the  limits  of  the  British  Empire — above  him  who,  by  precept  and 
example,  has  taught  us  the  difficult  art  of  governing  with 
beneficence.  Of  this,  my  lord,  at  least,  I  am  sure,  there  is  not  a 
man  in  this  Urge  assemb)y — ^there  is  not  an  intelligent  man  in  our 
community — ^who  does  not  heartily  join  the  corporation  in  offering 
homage  to  services  like  yours — services  which,  in  every  respect, 
have  thrown  so  much  light  on  the  true  principles  of  colonial 
government,  which  in  both  instances  were  given  to  your  country, 
on  very  critical  occasions,  which  are  associated  in  the  one  case 
with  the  only  gleam  of  prosperity  that  has  recently  visited  our 
principal  island  in  the  West  Indies,  and  which,  in  the  other  case, 
issued  in  rescuing  one  of  the  most  important  possessions  of  the 
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BritiBh  Grown,  from  oonfiunon  and  diBttffectioB—4n  iamhoitiag 
loyally  where  you  foand  faction  and  distniBt ;  and  in  estmli^iig 
that  seenrity  for  the  fntnre,  which;  in  conntries  belenging  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  conmli&tikNii  ef 
sound  constitutional  government  within,  and  the  estabiiahment  of 
generous  and  just  commeTeial  relations  with  foreign  str tee.  If  I 
take  occasion,  in  this  meeting,  gentlemen,  to  enter  somewhat  in 
detail,  on  the  special  character  of  Lord  Elgin's  services,  yon  will 
not  suppose,  I  am  sure,  that  I  imagine  these  sernees  to  be  unknown, 
far  less  that  I  indulge  the  presumption  of  attempting  to  utter  some 
mere  eulogy  on  his  lordship.  I  shall  trespass  on  your  time  and 
attention  with  a  widely  difirerent  object.  I  wish  the  whole  oomitfy 
to  be  aware  what  those  principles  of  goyemment  are  whieh  tkis 
second  city  of  the  empire  has  se^  fit  to  stsmp  with  tiie  highest 
approbation  it  can  bestow;  and  I  wish  it  further  to  be  understood, 
on  the  part  of  our  colonies,  how  their  permanent  connectioB  with 
Orea£  Britain  may  (in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  world)  be 
made  practically  to  comport  with  their  own  highest  welfare.  At 
the  period  when  Lord  Elnn — then  a  vevy  young  man — ^was  named 
gOTcmor  of  Jamaica,  the  British  West  Indies  had  in  no  way  escaped 
from  the  uncertainties  and  embarrassments  inseparable  from  n^io 
emancipation.  His  lordship  had  to  contend,  indeed,  with  two 
causes  of  evil — one  of  whicn  had  become  almost  ehronic;  while 
the  other,  as  we  all  trust  only  temporary,  was  also  very  serious. 
The  first  of  these  causes  lay  in  the  very  peculiar  constitution  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Jamaica.  You  are  probably  aware, 
gentlemen,  that  so  far  £h)m  the  power  of  the  colonial  l^ialature 
being  confined  within  the  sphere  of  duties  occupying  our  House 
of  Commons,  it  engrossed  a  large  share  of  what  belongs  at  home 
to  the  executive  i  and  the  consequence  has  always  been,  in  times 
of  financial  and  commercial  pressure,  disastrous  colli8i<ms  between 
the  assembly  and  the  governor — antagonism  instead  of  co-operation 
and  confidence — and  on  occasions,  a  state  of  affiiirs  so  grievous,  that 
at  a  recent  period,  a  British  ministry  thought  itself  justified  in 
going  the  perilous  length  of  proposing  to  suspend  the  Assembly's 
functions.  Now,  I  shall  say  that  if  this  case  had  always  been  met 
by  the  prudence  and  sagacity  manifested  by  Lord  Elgin,  no  such 
remedy  would  even  have  been  thought  of,  for  no  crisis  so  punftil 
could  ever  have  occured.  It  appears  from  his  lordship's  despatches 
that  from  the  moment  he  set  foot  on  the  island  he  had  resolved 
that  no  conceivable  exigency  should  induce  him  to  strain  any 
attribute  of  his  office  one  hair-breadth  beyond  the  line  of  dear 
and  recognized  legality.  Be  the  limitations  of  that  office  incon- 
venient as  they  might,  or  however  unworkable  and  prejudicial,  the 
unwonted  functions  of  that  Assembly,  it  was  enough  for  him  that 
the  existing  condition  of  things  had  been  recognised  by  imperial 
statute,  and  he  determined  that,  as  long  as  he  ruled,  no  fisar  or 
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would  enoxoteh  by  one  iota  on  its  privileges.  I  need  not  say 
gentlemen^  that  the  maziu  I  have  now  alluded  to  ought  to  be 
revered  as  a  golden  rule,  by  every  administrator  within  our  whole 
empire.  It  is  the  only  maxim  on  the  ground  of  which  we  oan 
demand  in  return  the  oonfidenoe  of  our  colonists,  and  their  aid  in 
removing  what  is  defective  from  their  peculiar  institutions.  It  is 
not  a  maxim  inconsistent  with  every  necessary  firmness  on  the 
part  of  the  governor^  in  asserting  the  rights  and  the  dignity  with 
which  his  office  has  been  surrounded  by  British  law — a  truth 
most  Aiily  establkdied  by  Lord  Elgin  himself,  when,  after  his 
transference  to  a  higher  and  still  more  arduous  position,  he  showed 
that  no  responsibility  laid  on  by  law,  would  find  him  inadequate 
when  resolution  was  necessary — ^I  mean  when  in  our  great  North 
American  dominions,  through  a  nure  combinatioii  of  wise  boldness 
and  firm  moderation,  he  conducted  a  large  state  through  the  throes 
of  a  virtual  revolution,  without  requiring  to  overlook  or  abridge 
the  constitutional  liberties  of  a  single  man.  The  success,  gentle- 
men, of  this  policy  in  Jamaica  was  complete;  confidence  between 
governor  and  assembly  became  the  order  of  the  day,  instead  of 
the  old  distrust;  and  his  lordship  obtained  thereupon  the  foil 
influence  due  to  an  enlightened  man,  in  his  high  station,  to  aid  by 
his  counsel,  and  even  to  guide  indirectly,  those  all-important 
movements  required  to  constitute  anew  the  industrial  relations  of 
the  West  Indies.  I  am  not  disposed  certainly  to  enter  now  on  the 
vexed  and  diAcult  question  to  which  I  have  just  referred ;  but  I 
think  I  shall  be  borne  out  in  my  assertion,  that  a  statement  of 
every  sound  principle,  on  which  as  a  basis  their  relations  can  be 
reconstructed — that  every  temperate  warning  against  confidence  in 
schemes  alike  impracticable  and  delusive  may  be  found  in  the 
despatches  of  Lord  Elgin.  The  period  of  his  government,  I  have 
called  a  gleam  of  prosperity  to  Jamaica.  Truer  conceptions  as  to 
the  way  in  which  they  could  work  together  for  their  common  good 
were  taken  possession  of  both  by  planter  and  negro ;  the  exports  of 
the  isUnd  were  accordingly  gradually  but  steadily  increasing,  and 
I  believe  the  progress  would  have  been  uninterrupted,  had  not 
commercial  interests  there  been  obliged  to  undergo  so  soon  that 
other  serious,  but,  I  believe,  inevitable,  overturn,  occasioned  by 
the  fiunous  sugar  bills.  This  fine  colony  has  indeed  been  severely 
tried.  But,  for  one,  I  shall  not  distrust  the  elasticity  of  her 
resources.  Through  the  energy  of  the  system  so  auspiciously 
commenced  before  1848,  she  must  revive  ag^in;  and  she  will 
revive,  as  the  noble  lord  believed  and  predicted,  through  the 
influence  of  capital  in  economising  labor,  and  through  the  influence 
of  the  demand  for  skilled  labor  in  elevating  die  station,  by 
increasing  the  reward,  and  stimulating  the  best  ambition  of  the 
laborer.    But^  gentlemen^  I  must  hasten  to  Lord  Elgin's  career  in 
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Oanftda — a  career  which,  even  in  times  mmch  more  pidifio  of  gieet 
men  than  onrs,  would  have  made  the  reputation  of  any  statesmaii. 
I  have  no  hesitation,  gentlemen,  in  yentaring  the  assertion,  that 
the  period  of  Lord  Elgin's  administration  of  our  greatest  North 
American  dependency,  must  rank  in  history,  as  the  epoch  of  the 
establishment  there  of  constitutional  practices  and  law.  I  need 
not,  I  am  aware,  recall  to  the  audience  I  now  address  either  the 
fact  of  that  unhappy  Canadian  rebellion,  or  those  remarkable 
efforts,  by  an  illustrious  nobleman,  towards  whom  the  affeotions  of 
the  city  of  Glasgow  are  not  now  expressed  for  the  first  time— I 
mean  the  late  Lord  Durham— efforts  to  discover  and  explain 
principles,  by  which  all  rival  interests  in  that  extensive  temtoiy 
might  be  conciliated,  and  disaffection  finally  destroyed.  The  so<»al 
disorganization  consequent  on  the  rebellion,  rendered  it  imposnble, 
however,  for  a  time  to  bring  those  principles  into  action.  Lord 
Durham's  successor,  the  late  Lord  Sydenham,  shrank  from  the 
effort;  and  even  Lord  Metcalfe,  the  next  governor,  was  obliged  to 
trust  for  the  support  of  his  authority  to  his  alliance  wiui  one 
political  party.  The  honor  of  proclaiming  practically  to  the 
Ganadas  that,  as  the  Crown  of  England  knows  nothing  of  party 
within  the  kingdom  of  Grea|;  Britain  and  Lreland,  so  it  desires  to 
bear  itself  with  impartial  sovereignty  through  all  its  empire — this 
high  privilege,  gentlemen,  was  reserved  for  Lord  Elgin.  I 
consider  it  extremely  fortunate  that  our  colonial  secretary  at  the 
time  was  Earl  G-rey.  We  may  think  Earl  Grey  has  erred  some- 
times ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that,  in  his  integrity  and  seal 
to  uphold  uninjured  the  cause  of  British  constitutional  liberty,  the 
son  has  never  been  unworthy  of  his  renowned  sire.  Sustained, 
unwaveringly,  by  this  nobleman.  Lord  Elgin  boldly  threw  off  the 
shackles  which  had  confined  the  sympathies  and  impaired  the 
influence  of  all  former  governors.  He  emphatically  told  the 
people  and  politicians  of  Canada,  that,  as  has  long  been  the 
case  here,  they  must  fight  for  ascendancy  in  their  firee  Assembly ; 
and  that^  for  himself,  he  had  to  look  to  Canada,  as  a  whole, 
and  not  to  any  section  or  division  of  it.  You  recolleot,  gentle- 
men, that  fiunous  saying  of  Sir  Robert  Peel — <The  battle 
of  the  constitution  must  be  lost  or  won  in  the  polling  booths.' 
For  the  first  time  this  was  effectively  proclaimed  in  Canada. 
Well,  as  we  all  remember,  the  old  party--ihe  former  asoendaney 
party — ^was  placed  in  a  clear  minority  in  the  Canadian  Assembly, 
Lord  Elgin  did  not  attempt,  as  his  predecessors  would  have  done, 
either  to  bolster  up  the  minority,  or  to  overlook  their  defeat;  but 
acting  as  Queen  Tictoria  has  ever  acted,  he  formed  a  new  ministry 
out  of  the  party  that  had  prevailed.  I  shall  not  go,  my  lords,  into 
statements  concerning  the  painful  discontents  that  ensued,  aggra> 
vated,  unfortunately,  by  the  concomitance  of  a  terrible  commercial 
crisis ;  but  you  will  permit  me  to  offer  my  humble  tribute  to  the 
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manly  forbearance,  and  that  high  oonfidenoe  in  ihe  oltimaie  saooeBS 
of  right  and  jnstice,  which  then  animated  yon.  Riots,  than  which 
many  less  ones  haye  been'  the  occasion  of  coup  cTitat,  your  lordship 
qnelled  by  the  efficacy  of  the  ordinary  law.  And  your  trinmph 
as  been  such  as  few  statesmen  are  privileged,  within  so  short  a 
space,  to  realise  or  enjoy.  Yon  had  the  gratification  to  receive 
afterwards  from  the  mayor  and  chief  citizens  of  Montreal,  the  most 
impressiye  testimony  they  could  bear  to  the  wisdom  of  a  course 
which  resulted  at  firist  in  what  they  esteemed  a  deep  hnmiliation ; 
and  you  realised  yet  more — ^you  felt  entitled  to  say,  on  bidding 
fiurewell  to  the  provinces,  that  there  was  no  longer  a  British  party, 
or  a  French  party,  no  longer  a  party  of  patriots  and  a  party  of 
annexationists,  but  a  great,  prosperous  and  united  population, 
gladly  acknowledging  the  benefit  secured  to  them  by  their  con- 
nection with  a  parent  state,  which  neither  seeks  nor  can  retain 
authority,  unless  through  the  influence  and  difiusion  of  her  own 
beneficent  institutions.  But,  gentlemen,  it  fell  to  Lord  Elgin  to 
accomplish  yet  more.  Not  only  was  he  the  instrument  of  what  I 
may  justly  call  nationalising  the  Oanadas,  but  he  also  had  the 
good  fortune  to  bestow  on  their  external  relations  that  established 
security,  without  which  internal  progress  is  not  possible  in  any 
state.  The  only  country  with  which  our  North  American  colonies 
were  likely  to  come  into  collision  is,  of  course,  that  powerful 
republic  now  stretchine  from  the  southern  bank  of  the  8t.  Law- 
rence almost  to  the  Iswmus ;  and  I  dare  say,  I  need  not  quote 
multitudes  of  facts  to  convince  you,  that  when  a  quarrel  with 
neighbors  can  be  picked,  our  trans-atiantic  cousins  are  pretty  apt  to 
find  out  the  way  of  doins  it.  The  fact  in  this  case  is,  that  a  sort 
of  smouldering  hostility  had  existed  so  long  between  the  two  states, 
as  to  have  become  nearly  pennanent — ^their  peace  being  little  more 
than  an  armed  suspicion ;  and  Lord  Elgin  may  tell  us,  as  he  has 
already  done  in  his  despatches,  how  i&tal  was  such  a  condition  of 
afiairs  to  the  progress  of  order  and  industry  in  Canada,  how  it 
encouraged  the  disaffected,  alarmed  the  timid,  and  impaired  upon 
'change,  the  security  of  investment.  Gentlemen — thanks  to  our 
noble  visitor — ^this  condition  if  irritation  has  passed  for  ever,  the 
true  questions  that  gave  occasion  to  its  activity,  having  received 
at  his  hands  their  definite  settlement.  The  dispute  about  the 
boundary  exists  no  longer;  and  the  other  cause  of  perpetual 
uneasiness,  and  which  even  more  than  the  former  menaced  collision, 
our  ever-recurring  quarrel  about  the  fisheries — ^has  been  removed 
1>y  a  commercial  treaty,  reciprocity,  conceived  and  carried  out,  on 
our  part  at  least,  in  the  spirit  of  the  best  and  most  liberal  policy. 
Is  it  any  marvel,  then,  that  travellers  are  now  telling  us  of  the 
recent  astonishing  strides  of  the  Oanadas  in  every  line  of  social 
improvement  f  Is  it  astonishing  that,  instead  of  a  sluggish  and 
distracted  country,  that  used  to  ofier  a  humbling  contrast  to  the 
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stir  and  energy  of  the  States,  we  Cnd  a  territory  te^ning  with 
enterprise,  augmenting  in  wealth  at  a  rate  at  least  equal  to  the 
highest  known  with  the  Union?  BzCamal  dangers  annihilated, 
internal  animosities  removed,  constitutional  liberty  oonfiimed,  in 
its  broadest  acceptation,  what  remained  for  our  hardy  colonists  but 
to  torn  their  energy  to  the  culture  of  their  inexhaustible  soil,  to 
that  extension  of  a  trade  now  seoured  firom  the  influeaee  <^ 
fluctuating  laws,  and  to  build  up  a  state  which,  for  order  and  eveiy 
element  of  high  civilisation,  shall  be  worthy  the  parent  firosi 
which  it  sprung — that  parent  whose  greatest  glory  is,  that  on  no 
spot  of  its  wide  domain  has  slavery  a  resting  place  for  the  sole  of 
its  tainted  foot !  Happy  for  our  oountrymen  in  Canada  that,  when 
they  entered  on  a  career  so  auspicious,  they  had  among  thera  a 
nobleman  like  Lord  Elgin  to  counsel  and  hie  them  on  I  No  agent^ 
of  any  value  in  fbrtherance  of  moral  and  material  progress  appear 
to  have  escaped  his  attention  or  to  have  grown  feeble  for  want  of 
countenance  at  his  hands.  If  I  were  to  inform  you  of  his  practical 
efforts  to  improve  agriculture,  of  his  earnest  encouragement  of 
canals  and  railroads,  I  shall  only  weary  you.  Canada  likewise 
owes  to  his  administration  a  boon  we  have  not  succeeded  in  gaining 
for  ourselves,  viz.,  a  system  of  public  education  that  in  nowise 
intermeddles  with  the  rights  of  conscience ;  and  all  those  vexing 
ecclesiastical  questions,  which  ever  and  anon  start  up  under 
various  forms  to  perplex  and  trouble  us,  have,  in  the  settlement  of 
the  clergy  reserves,  received  their  qmetas.  '  When'  says  his 
lordship,  in  one  of  his  last  despatches,  the  ^^rritation  with  which 
transitions  are  unhappily  attended  shall  have  entirely  passed 
away,  it  is  not  improbable  the  Canadians  wiU  acknowledge  the 
advantage  they  have  derived  from  the  steady  application  of  sound 
principles  to  the  administration  of  their  afiairs,  and  that  they  will 
look  back  with  satisfaction  to  the  period  at  which  they  began  to 
feel  that  the  practical  interests  they  have  in  common  are  more 
important  than  those  which  divide  them,  and  that  faithful 
allegiance  to  the  crown  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  exercise  of 
those  faculties  and  the  indulgence  of  those  aspirations  which,  in 
communities  as  in  individuals,  are  proper  to  maturity.'  We, 
gentlemen,  shall  not  repeat  this  modest  hope,  we  shall  raUier,  with 
one  voice,  assure  his  lordship  that  services  like  his  are  akeady 
recognised  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  entitle  him  to  be 
called  a  lasting  benefactor  of  his  race.  I  trust.  Lord  Elgin, 
that  I  shall  not  be  thought  chargeable  with  tiie  presumption 
of  supposing  the  bare  outline  I  have  now  given  of  the  events 
characterising  your  lordship's  administration  amounts  to  a  full 
representation  of  what  this  oo\intry  owes  to  you.  But,  gentle- 
men, I  am  sure  I  have  stated  enough  to  entitle  me  to  ask 
from  every  one  now  present  a  most  candid  approval  of  the  step 
taken  by  our  corporation.    My  lord,  it  is  an  old  saying — I  trust 
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not  quite  a  true  mie-— that  gradtada,  in  the  oonunon  acceptation^ 
means  to  some  extent  thankfuhiess  for  iayors  iJiat  haye  been 
receiyedy  but  also,  and  much  more,  the  expression  of  an  expecta- 
tion that  many  more  fayorable  are  to  be  reoeiyed.  I  do  not  like  the 
moralist  who  gaye  this  definition ;  neither  do  I  like  his  morality. 
NeyerthelesSy  I  cannot  conceal  from  your  lordship  that  part  of  the 
enthusiasm  which,  welcoming  yon  as  an  honorary  Glasgow  burgess, 
rests  on  the  conyiction  that  you  are  destined  to  perform  other  and 
still  greater  seryices  to  the  British  empire,  whateyer  may  be  the 
occasieD  or  the  theatre  of  these  seryices — ^whether  as  ruler  of  some 
wide  and  more  important  domain  than  eyen  our  North  American 
pooDoosions,  whether  as  a  colonial  minister,  with  the  power  to  enforce 
the  general  adoption  of  principles  whose  yalue  you  haye  proyed, 
w  in  whateyer  capacity  it  may  seem  adyisable  to  the  crown  to 
require  your  efforts — we  are  confident  that  these  efforts  will  be ' 
most  ably  gxyen  and  expended,  in  promotion  of  the  great  cause  of 
progress  and  liberty  It  is  impossible,  gentlemen,  on  an  occasion 
like  this,  to  ayoid  all  reference  to  the  momentous  crisis  in  which 
we  find  at  present  European  affiurs.  The  contest,  as  I  understand 
it,  on  our  parts,  is  on  a  great  scale ;  and,  with  a  few  necessary 
differences,  yirtually  that  in  which  Lord  Elgin  fought  and 
triumphed  in  Canada.  We  are  not  seeking  to  interfere  with  the 
internal  afihirs,  or  the  natural  powers  of  any  stete ;  but  we  are  in 
arms  to  declare  that  the  oyerwhelming  ambition  of  Russia  must 
cease  to  weigh  as  an  influence  on  other  countries,  to  check  the 
adyancementof  popular  rights  there,  and  to  paralyze  their  energies 
in  commerce.  I  confess  I  am  beginning  to  be  doubtful  if  the 
period  of  settlement  has  yet  arriyed ;  but  of  one  thing  I  am  yery 
sure,  that  the  enlightened  and  recent  goyemor-general  of  the 
Ganadas  will  be  found  one  of  the  men  who  will  not  counsel  the 
laying  down  our  arms,  unless  the  treaty  of  peace  will  justify  the 
war,  unless  security  for  the  future  shall  become  part  and  parcel  of 
the  public  law  of  Europe.  My  lord  and  genUemen,  I  haye  too 
long  detained  you.  I  haye  now  only  to  request,  in  the  name  of 
the  corporation,  th^t  your  lordship  will  accept  the  box  and  the 
burgess  ticket  it  contains.  You  will  not  yalue  it  slightly,  seeing 
that  it  is  a  tribute  paid  to  you  by  a  city  which  may  fairly  rank  as 
the  second  in  the  empire — a  city  whose  interests  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  prosperity  of  the  empire  is  therefore  yery  great,  and 
which,  as  I  trust  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  has  intelligence 
enough  to  enable  it  to  estimate  rightly  the  services  of  men  who, 
in  their  efforte  to  promote  that  prosperity,  haye  labored  with  good 
effect,  and  deseryed  well.''  (His  lordship,  durine  the  delivery  of 
his  speech,  was  firequenUy  interrupted  by  bursts  of  applause.) 
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ANDREW  STUART,  Esq. 

The  following  notice  of  this  distinguished  jarist  is  ftom  the 
Qu^ec  Gazette,  of  13di  March,  1840  :— 

The  decease  of  the  late  Andrew  Stuart,  Her  Majesty's  solicitor- 
general  in  this  province,  has  left  a  blank  so  difficult  to  be  tiled  up 
in  the  public  mind,  that  it  is  humbly  conceived,  some  fturtbo' 
tribute  than  has  yet  appeared  to  his  memory,  will  meet  with  a 
willing  reception. 

Mr.  Stuart  was  the  son  of  the  late  Reverend  John  Stuart,  l}.l>.f 
and  minister  of  Kingston,  Upper  Canada,  a  gentleman  well  known 
and  highly  respected  in  these  provinces,  and  particularly  noted  for  his 
generous  patronage  of  humble  merit,  and  his  sealous  efforts  to  promote 
the  cause  of  education.  His  son,  who  is  the  subject  of  these  remarks, 
was  born  at  Kingston  in  1786.  He  received  his  classical  instruo- 
ticn  under  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Straohan,  then  rending  at 
Cornwall,  now  bishop  of  Toronto,  with  whom  he  held  a  most 
friendly  correspondence  to  the  period  of  his  death.  His  proficiency 
in  hb  studies,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  correct  habits  of  thinking, 
to  which  it  was  the  prelude,  must  have  been  conspicuous.  He 
afterwards  continued  to  prosecute  his  studies  at  Union  college, 
Schenectady. 

His  commencement  of  the  study  of  the  law  took  place  in  1802, 
and  his  admission  to  the  bar,  on  the  5th  of  November,  1807.  He 
rose  almost  immediately  into  extensive  practice,  his  success  beiog 
secured  by  three  of  the  greatest  qualities  a  lawyer  can  possess, 
extensive  knowledge  both  of  the  principles  and  of  the  practice  of 
the  law,  convincing  and  overpowering  eloquence,  and  ihe  strictest 
regard  to  the  interest  of  his  client.  In  1810,  he  defended  Mr. 
Justice  Bedard,  then  exposed  to  a  state  prosecution.  From  that 
time  to  the  period  of  his  death,  his  assistance  was  sought  for  in 
every  difficult  and  important  case  that  occurred. 

His  pleading  was  conducted  with  great  eloquence,  sometimes 
highly  impassioned.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  use  he  made  of 
general  principles.  It  was  a  maxim  with  him,  and  which  he 
professed  to  luive  derived  from  Aristotle,  of  whom  he  was  an 
enthusiastic  admirer,  "  that  all  knowledge  consists  in  universals.'' 
Having  once  established  his  general  position  in  some  undeniable 
principle  of  reason,  he  seemed  to  come  to  his  condusion  wi^ 
irresistible  conviction,  as  to  a  corollary  of  necessary  and  unavoid- 
able consequence.  Yet  on  proper  occasions  he  had  the  happy  art 
of  introducing  those  clear  and  palpable  topics,  that  rivet  attention 
and  touch  all  hearts.    His  argument  in  1832,  against  the  rights  of 
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ookmal  awemblies  to  oommit  for  breach  of  privilege  in  ease  of 
libel,  is  a  beaatifdl  specimen  of  forensic  eloqnenoe. 

His  jorispnidentiai  studies  were  not  confined  to  the  laws  of  the 
oonntry,  or  to  those  which  regnlated  the  decisions  of  its  ooorts. 
He  studied  law  as  a  science,  founded  in  reason  and  goyerning  man 
in  all  stages  of  civilisation;  and  took  delight  in  tramng  the  princi- 
ples that  have  directed  the  various  systems  of  legblation  that  have 
prevailed  in  different  periods. 

Among  the  legal  objects  extending  beyond  the  usual  limits,  that 
daimed  his  attention,  was  the  boundary  question,  so  loDg  the 
yusB9tio  vexaiisiima  between  the  British  and  American  governments. 
His  pamphlet  on  this  subject  evinces  great  research,  and  exempli- 
fies those  extended  views  with  wluch  he  contemplated  every 
subject  to  which  he  at  any  time  bent  his  attention.  It  was  first 
published  in  Quebec  in  1880,  and  again  in  Montreal,  in  1889. 

His  attachment  to  justice,  and  consequently  to  establish  consti- 
tutional law,  was  ardent  and  invariable.  He  could  not  be  drawn 
aside  irom  that  sacred  path,  as  far  as  his  judgment  could  mark  its 
course,  either  by  the  authority  of  men  in  power,  or  by  the  preju 
dices,  threats  and  murmurs  of  those  who  happen  to  be  the  dispensers 
of  popular  applause.  He  considered  that  to  be  the  only  free  state 
in  which  law  was  the  supreme  power,  and  in  which  its  authority 
was  uncontrollable. 

In  October,  1888,  he  was  nominated  solicitor-general  of  the 
province,  by  his  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Durham.  Upon  receiving 
this  appointment,  he  removed  his  residence  to  Montreal ;  but  was 
prevented  by  ill  health  from  taking  any  very  conspicuous  part  in 
the  business  before  the  courts.  On  this  occasion  he  may  be  said 
to  have  terminated  his  profassional  career. 

Mr.  Stuart  entered  public  life  in  1815,  when  he  was  returned  as 
one  of  the  members  for  the  lower  town  of  Quebec.  He  represented 
the  same  respectable  constituency  in  two  succeeding  parliaments. 
He  afterwards  represented  the  upper  town,  and  continued  to  do  so 
in  every  parliament,  except  one,  till  the  suspension  of  the  constitu- 
tion in  1888.    To  one  of  these,  he  was  elected  in  his  absence. 

During  the  course  of  his  public  life,  he  took  part  in  the  discussion 
of  every  important  question  that  arose,  in  a  period  of  peculiar 
interest  and  pregnant  with  important  consequences  to  the  future 
prosperity  of  this  province.  He  sat  on  every  committee,  in  which 
any  important  topic  was  to  be  discussed,  or  any  difficult  question 
to  be  investigated.  His  vast  and  varied  information  furnished 
assistance  in  all  these  inquiries,  and  he  in  no  case  shrunk  from 
the  communication  of  his  ideas,  either  from  the  inconvenience  of 
long  and  tedious  attendance,  or  the  obloquy  it  might  raise  against 
him  amongst  those  who  differed  from  him  in  opinion. 

Mr.  Stuart's  views  were,  on  all  occasions,  those  of  a  liberal  mind. 
He  delighted  to  unfold  them  to  the  attention  of  others,  both  from 
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Ae  tlloioagh  oonviction  which  he  entertained  of  their  troth,  and 
still  more  from  the  enthnsiaetie  peimuaion  that  they  were  insepar- 
able from  the  best  interests  of  soeietj.  His  arguments  were 
founded  on  those  extended  principles  which  ever  are,  and  oyer  must 
be  troe.  He  raised  his  voice  with  equal  fervor  and  equal  sincerity, 
against  the  abuses  practised  by  men  in  power,  and  the  encroach- 
ments of  popular  violence.  To  neither  would  he  yield  the  slightest 
deference,  beyond  that  which  was  sanctioned  by  justice  and  consti- 
tutional  right. 

At  the  time  of  the  general  election  in  1834,  he  made  at  the 
hustings  a  candid  and  Dumly  avowal  of  the  principles  which  had 
uniformly  guided  his  public  conduct.  His  speech  on  that  occasion 
is  accurately  reported  in  the  Quebec  GazeUe^  of  the  22Dd  of 
October  of  that  year,  and  well  deserves  a  perusal,  from  the  inde- 
pendent spirit  which  it  not  only  breathes,  but  proves  by  a  reference 
to  his  past  conduct.  After  a  modest,  yet  dignified  apology  for 
speaking  of  himself,  unavoidable  on  such  an  occasion :  '^ Never" 
says  he,  **  when  the  property  or  the  liberty  of  the  subjeot  had  been 
iniringed  by  men  in  power,  have  I  shrunk  from  giving  my  entire 
energies,  such  as  they  were,  to  the  defence  and  relief  of  the 
sufferers."  He  then  proceeds  to  remind  the  electors  of  his  labofs 
in  the  house,  in  regard  to  the  abuses  that  had  existed  in  the  grant- 
ing of  lands,  to  the  improper  combination  of  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial  functions  in  the  same  persons,  and  to  the 
protracted  diversion  of  the  Jesuits'  estates,  from  their  justand  leffiti- 
mate  objects.  He  states  his  determination  to  be,  what  it  always  had 
been,  to  pursue  the  same  course  by  just,  lawftil,  and  constitutional 
means;  but  at  no  time  by  violence  or  passion.  '^  Much,'^  he 
further  states,  '^  as  I  esteem  the  good  opinion  of  my  fellow  mti- 
sens,  and  the  honor  of  representiog  them  in  piovincial  parliament, 
I  will  not  purchase  even  these  boons  at  the  cost  of  ceasing  to 
deserve  them.'' 

In  1882,  he  published  in  Montreal  an  octavo  volume,  under  the 
title  of ''  A  Review  of  the  proceedingt  of  the  LegidcOure  in  ike 
Session  of  1831."  This  work  is  replete  with  profound  views  of 
govwnment,  and  contained  ample  warning  of  the  perilous  encroach- 
ments of  the  misguided  democratic  influence  then  evidently 
drawing  to  a  crisis. 

The  elecUon  of  1834,  already  mentioned,  led  to  the  rejection  of 
almost  all  the  candidates  favorable  to  the  constitution  as  it  then 
existed,  and  to  the  connexion  of  these  provinces  with  the  United 
Kingdom.  Such  a  state  of  things  naturally  led  the  friends  of  these 
important  privileges  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done  to  preserve 
them.  A  public  dinner  was  given  at  Quebec,  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Stuart,  and  other  candidates  who  had  been  rejected,  ior  their 
constitutional  and  loyal  conduct.  The  interchange  of  sentiments 
which  took  place  on  this  occasion,  gave  rise  to  the  formation  of 
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tlie  constitutional  assooiation,  an  institation  fraught  with  many 
important  results  in  the  fhtnre  history  of  this  country.  Mr.  Stuart 
was  elected  the  first  chairman  of  the  association,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  all  the  proceedings  in  which  it  engaged.  A  similar  associ- 
ation was  formed  in  Montreal,  and  by  the  spirit  which  pervaded 
both,  much  was  successfully  done  to  defeat  the  yirulent  domination 
of  the  opposite  party. 

In  the  spring  of  1838,  he  was  sent  to  England  at  the  instance  of 
the  association,  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  the  re-union  of 
the  provinces.  He  returned  in  September  of  the  same  year,  thus 
concluding  the  last  public  mission  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

Mr.  Stuart's  literary  attainments  were  of  a  high  order.  His 
taste  in  the  fine  arts,  just }  his  acquaintance  with  the  literature 
of  the  day,  extensive.  He  possessed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
ancient  learning,  especially  with  the  works  of  the  great  model  of 
Roman  eloquence.  To  peruse  and  digest  the  rhetorical  works  of 
Oicero,  was  his  greatest  amusement.  He  had  thoroughly  con- 
sidered both  the  precepts  which  they  contain,  and  the  principles 
in  human  nature  on  which  those  are  founded. 

It  is  natural  for  every  one,  possessing  such  a  taste  and  such  pre- 
dilections as  his,  to  desire  not  only  to  know,  but  to  inspect  societies 
of  different  forms  and  attainments,  and  to  view  the  venerable 
remains  of  ancient  art  and  grandeur.  Accordingly  yielding  to  this 
very  reasonable  inclination,  he  left  Quebec  in  July,  1824.^  After 
visiting  the  most  noted  objects  in  the  United  Kingdon,  he  spent  the 
winter  in  the  south  of  France,  and  in  Italy,  and  returned  to  Quebec 
in  January,  1826.  It  is  easy  to  see,  that  such  a  tour  must  have 
yielded  him  infinite  gratification ;  and  those  who  knew  him,  knew 
that  it  added  another  charm  to  his  conversation,  which  had,  at  all 
times,  been  highly  attractive. 

The  attractions  of  his  conversation  formed,  indeed,  one  of  the 
marked  features  of  his  character.  To  pass  them  over  in  this  place, 
would  be  unpardonable,  His  habit  of  theorizing  accompanied  his 
observations,  even  in  his  freest  and  most  unguarded  moments,  the 
moments  when  all  effort  is  felt  to  be  unnecessary ;  and,  being 
always  on  the  side  of  humanity  and  good  feeling,  *  inevitably 
fascinated  every  heart.  His  observations  were  founded  on  the 
universal  principles  of  human  nature,  and  found  an  echo  in  every 
mind. 

To  all  institutions  promoting  literary  purposes,  Mr.  Stuart  was  an 
ardent  friend,  and  among  others,  to  the  Literary  and  Historical 
Society  of  Quebec.  He  entertained  an  earnest  and  a  kind  of 
paternal  solicitude  for  its  advancement.  Besides  promoting  its 
interest,  by  his  personal  influence,  he  communicated  to  it,  or 
read  before  it,  a  great  number  of  interesting  papers,  and  exerted 
himself  with  great  zeal  to  forward  the  publication  of  its  transao- 
iions.     He  found  the  means  of  obtaining  those  ftinds  from  the 
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legiBlftturey  which  have  enabled  it  to  publish  several  original 
documents,  procured  from  various  quarters  in  Europe  and  America, 
illustrative  of  the  previous  history  of  this  country. 

The  papers  which  he  supplied  to  the  society's  transactions,  are 
indicative  of  an  original,  and  in  some  degree,  a  romantic  mind. 
The  first  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume,  page  fifty-two,  and  is 
entitled  *^  Notes  on  the  Saguenay  Country."  His  mind  had  been 
long  impressed  with  the  ma^ificent  scenery  of  that  portion  of  the 
province,  and  anticipating  its  future  useMness  as  a  resource  for 
emigration,  he  delighted  in  recalling  to  the  view  of  the  existing 
generation,  the  purposes  to  which  the  first  settlers  of  the  country 
had  found  it  capable  of  being  applied.  His  next  contribution  is 
in  the  same  volume,  page  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  on  the 
'^  Ancient  JEtruscanB."  It  indicates  a  vast  extent  of  reading,  and 
acquaintance  with  authors  seldom  to  be  met  with,  and  views  that 
are  familiar  only  to  an  expanded  mind.  The  last  is  in  the  third 
volume,  page  three-hundred  and  sixty-five,  entitled  **  Detached 
Thoughts  wpon  the  History  of  Civilization^  It  indicates,  like  that 
just  mentioned,  great  comprehension  of  thought,  and  a  vast  extent 
of  reading.  Though  not  finished  according  to  the  evident  inten- 
tions of  the  author,  and  rather  the  opening  up  only  of  the  subject, 
it  has  the  effect  of  fixing  the  readers  attention  upon  a  number  of 
the  most  important  peculiarities  of  ancient  manners. 

After  what  has  been  said  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  in 
private  life,  he  was  most  strictly  honorable,  sincere,  kind-hearted, 
generous  and  friendly.  The  public  life  which  has  been  described, 
could  never  have  arisen  out  of  the  opposite  disposition.  It  was  the 
fruit  of  his  prevailing  tempeif  of  mind,  of  his  constitution  and 
habit  of  thinking. 

In  conclusion  it  is  gratifying  to  add,  that  Mr.  Stuart  was  a 
sincere  friend  to  religion.  He  spoke  at  all  times  with  the  highest 
respect  of  its  ministers,  its  institutions,  and  its  code.  He  contem- 
plated the  truths  which  it  teaches,  with  the  deepest  reverence ;  and 
looked  forward  to  the  closing  scene  of  human  existence,  with 
mingled  sentiments  of  reasonable  anxiety  and  enlightened  hope. 

He  died  on  the  21st  February,  1840.  His  ftioeral  was  followed 
by  a  vast  concourse  of  persons,  who  feelingly  deplored  the  loss  they 
then  sustained. 

A  very  numerous  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Quebec,  took  place  on 
22nd  April,  following,  in  the  reading  room  of  the  Exchange,  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  means  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Mr.  Stuart. 
The  meeting  was  composed  of  nearly  all  the  influential  men  of  Que- 
bec, of  British  and  Irish  origin,  then  in  town,  and  the  greatest  un- 
animity prevailed  in  a  determination  to  erect  some  tribute  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  one  who,  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  had  been 
the  uncompromising  advocate  of  constitutional  liberty,  and  in  bis 
private  character  haid  endeared  himself  to  a  large  circle  of  friends. 
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JameB  H.  Kerr,  Esquire,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  William  Petiy, 
Esquire,  acted  as  secretary.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  the 
chairman,  on  opening,  by  William  Price,  Esquire,  the  Rev.  D. 
Wilkie,  H.  Lemesurier,  Esquire,  W.  Bristow,  Esquire,  and 
Joseph  Bouchette,  Esquire,  surveyor-general  of  the  province ; 
but  we  have  only  room  for  the  following  beautiful  address  delivered 
by  the  Rev.'  D.  Wilkie  :— 

'^  Mr.  Chairman, — ^It  is  the  duty  of  survivors  to  remember  deceased 
merit.  It  is  their  indispensable  duty.  On  earth,  the  merit  of  those 
who  are  gone  lives  in  the  memory  only  of  the  living.  If  they 
remember  it  not,  it  is  gone.  The  tomb  covers  it.  Oblivion  takes 
possession  of  it.     It  is  the  same  as  if  it  had  never  been. 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  surviving  contemporaries  to  prevent  it  from 
thus  being  forgotten.  It  is  our  duty  to  keep  alive  the  remember- 
ance  of  exalted  minds.  It  becomes  us  to  think  how  painful  it  is 
thus  to  pass  away  from  the  rememberance  of  those  in  whose 
thoughts  we  have  long  lived.  How  unjust,  how  nnmratefal,  to 
allow  the  memory  of  those  to  perish,  whom  we  have  had  before  us 
during  most  of  our  lives.  We  cannot  feel  conscious  of  having 
acted  with  justice  or  with  fairness,  if  we  suffer  those  to  be  forgotten 
who  can  no  longer  raise  their  voice  to  call  our  attention,  who  can  no 
longer  find  their  way  into  our  thoughts,  by  instructing  our  under- 
standings or  animating  our  exertions. 

<<  Mankind,  however,  are  too  generous  to  allow  any  such  oblivion 
to  take  place.  Every  gentleman  in  the  present  meeting,  I  am  sure, 
is  too  generous  and  too  just  to  allow  it.  Indeed,  during  the  lives  of 
those  who  lived  with  the  deceased,  that  is  impossible.  Mr.  Stuart 
will  never  be  forgotten,  while  any  of  us  are  alive,  while  any  who 
knew  him  remain.  But  we  cannot  forget  that  we  are  passing  away 
as  he  did.  It  becomes  us  to  provide  something  that  shall  outlive  our- 
selves; something  that  shall  call  him  to  rememberance  when  we  too 
are  gone ;  something  which,  striking  the  common  eye,  shall  lead  it 
to  consult  the  less  perishable  records,  in  which  his  thoughts  will  be 
found  impressed,  and  his  suggestions  blended  with  the  reforms  he 
effected,  or  the  improvements  to  which  he  gave  birth,  or  the  uselnl 
institutions  which  he  supported. 

^<  It  is  particularly  becoming,  that  those  who  possessed  generous, 
liberal,  and  disinterested  minds,  should  receive  some  such  mark  of 
respect  as  that  which  this  meeting  contemplates.  Their  indepen- 
dent minds,  negligent  of  personal  consideration,  are  ill  adapted  to 
obtaining  those  tangible  and  grosser  rewards,  which  far  inferior, 
but  more  compliant  minds,  find  no  difficulty  in  procuring.      By 

Pursuing  a  less  disinterested  course,  it  is  known  to  every  one,  that 
[r.  Stuart  might  have  realized  a  splendid  fortune.  By  aiming 
invariably  at  the  public  good,  by  thinking  little  of  himself,  and  of 
personal  interest,  but  much  of  justice,  honor,  and  the  happiness  of 
the  country,  he  missed  a  great  deal  of  the  less  noble  rewards  of  a 
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worldly  pradencd;  but  procured  for  himself  a  lasting  seat  in  eveir 
generous  and  honest  mind.  Of  diat  seat  it  is  fitting  that  deatk 
dionld  not  deprive  him.  Of  that  seat  let  not  the  exit  of  the  genera- 
tions to  which  he  was  known  deprive  him.  Itisrightandbeooming, 
that  his  virtnons  exertions  should  be^  conveyed  to  the  memory  of 
another  age  at  least ;  it  may  be  hoped,  to  many  remote  ages.  Indeed, 
they  can  never  be  entirely  forgotten.  They  are  impressed  on  the 
annals  of  the  age  through  which  he  passed.  It  is  for  os  to  embody 
them,  to  group  them,  in  some  visible  shape,  such  as  may  strike  even 
the  vulgar  eye,  and  concentrate  in  one  view,  the  sentiments  which 
must  otherwise  be  collected  from  many  hundred  pages  of  multifarious 
reading.  It  is  fit  that  we  erect  a  monument  to  the  friend  of  justice, 
to  the  advocate  of  truth,  the  constant,  the  unwearied  promoter  of 
education,  of  emigration,  of  constitutional  government,  of  every 
thing  useful  and  ornamental  to  the  country .''  (The  reverend  gentle- 
man, on  resuming  his  seat,  was  loudly  cheered.) 

The  following  resolutions  were  carried  by  acclamalion: — 

On  motion  of  Willian  Price,  Esq.,  seconded  by  the  Hon.  J.  M. 
Fraser :  That  the  character,  tolents,  and  public  spirited  conduct 
of  the  late  Andrew  Stuart,  Esq.,  solicitor-general  of  the  province, 
were  so  conspicuous  as  to  demand  the  adoption  of  means  to  obtain 
some  lasting  tribute  to  his  memory. 

On  motion  of  H.  Lemesurier,  Esq.,  seconded  bv  W.  Bristow, 
Esq. :  That  to  serve  this  important  purpose,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  erect  a  tablet  or  monument,  with  an  inscription  expressive  of  the 
esteem  and  admiration  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  contemporaries. 

On  motion  of  Andrew  Paterson,  Esq.,  seconded  by  John 
Gilmour,  Esq. :  That  the  following  gentlemen  be  named  a  com- 
mittee to  carry  these  resolutions  into  effect,  and  to  obtain  subscrip- 
tions for  the  purpose — ^with  power  to  add  to  their  number : — 

Hon.  a.  Pemberton,  Hon.  W.  Walker,  Hon.  J.  M.  Fraser,  Hon. 
J.  Neilson,  Rev.  D.  Wilkie,  D.  Burnet,  J.  B.  Forsyth,  James  G-ibb, 
John  Munn,  H.  Atkinson,  Peter  Patterson,  William  Phillips,  James 
Rodger,  Robert  Wood,  Henry  Black,  John  Jones,  William  Patton, 
James  Hunt,  R.  H.  Gairdner,  Alexander  Simpson,  Thomas  Paton, 
Noah  Freer,  Charles  Gethings,  William  Atkinson,  J.  G.  Heath, 
H.  Gowan,  John  G.  Clapham,  J.  Bonner,  Robert  Shaw,  Ebeneser 
Baird,  Jer.  Leaycraft,  H.  J.  Noad,  H.  E.  Scott,  John  Brooke,  R. 
Wainwright,  George  Black,  J.  H.  Kerr,  Wm.  Petry,  Wm.  Price, 
H.  Lemesurier,  W.  Bristow,  Andrew  Paterson,  John  Gilmour, 
Joseph  Bouchette. 

The  chairman  then  left  the  chair,  and  thanks  having  been  voted 
to  him  for  his  able  conduct  in  presiding,  the  meeting  dispersed. 
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COLONEL  GUGT 

Is  emphatioally  a  gentleman.  Of  his  origin  and  kinsmen,  as 
conneoted  with  Canada,  conspicuous  notice  ought  to  be  taken. 

Conrad  Gugy,  an  officer  in  a  regiment,  which  took  part  in 
the  conquest  of  Canada,  the  eldest  son  of  a  Swiss  officer  in  the 
Dutch  service,  was  born  at  the  Hague.  At  the  instance  of  the 
authorities  of  ihe  daj,  disposing  of  his  commission,  he  settled  in 
Canada.  Educated  for  the  Engineers,  and  being  an  accomplished 
linguist,  he  was  found  useful  b  various  waysr  At  an  early  period 
he  served  as  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  Canadians 
and  their  British  conquerors,  who  were  not  so  familiar  with  the 
French  language  as  tneir  descendants  of  the'  present  day.  His 
position  was  one  in  which  he  enjoved  the  confidence  of  the 
government,  and  possessed  considerable  influence.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  providing  accommodation  for  the  United  Empire  loyal- 
ists, including  many  Germans  and  Dutchmen,  who  fled  from  the 
then  British  provinces  at  the  period  of  the  revolution.  He  became 
secretary  to  the  government  for  one  of  the  divisions  of  Lower 
Canada,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Councils.  He  gave  proof  of  his  seal,  activity  and  attachment  to 
English  institutions  by  travelling  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles,  in 
the  wretched  roads  of  that  day,  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  ordinance 
for  trial  by  jury  in  certain  cases.  His  death  was  the  result  of  his 
seal.  To  build  the  houses  and  barracks  then  instantly  needed,  a 
Captain  Twiss  had  been  directed  to  cause  a  quantity  of  timber  and 
plank  to  be  floated  down  the  river  Maohiche.  A  mill  dam  had 
been  constructed  acroas  the  river,  and  on  being  consulted,  Conrad 
Gugy  repairing  to  the  spot,  saw  that  the  obstacle  might  be 
surmounted.  The  timber  accordingly  reached  its  destination ;  and 
the  officer  charged  with  the  service  left  the  country.  Conrad 
Gugy  remained;  and,  an  action  being  brought  against  him  for 
damages,  he  was  proved  to  have  raued  hu  handy  and  was  under- 
stood to  have  thus  indicated  the  spot  at  which  the  difficulty  could 
be  overcome.  It  was  the  first  trial  by  jury  in  Lower  Canada,  and 
the  jurors  (it  was  then  said  to  punish  him  for  siding  with  the 
English  in  the  introduction  of  their  institutions)  assessed  the 
damages  at  an  enormous  and  ruinous  amount.  This  verdict  was 
subsequently  set  aside,  but  too  late  to  save  the  life  of  the  defendant. 
The  verdict  was  no  sooner  announced  than  he  gently  made  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  and,  going  to  his  lodgings,  widiout  speaking 
one  word,  entered  his  room  and  locked  the  door.  On  its  bebg 
burst  open  next  morning,  his  oravat  was  found  neatly  folded  upon 
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an  ann  of  the  sofa,  upon  whioh  he  lay  in  a  reclining  position,  stone 
dead.  He  had  not  oommitted  suicide ;  but,  proad  and  sensitive, 
he  was  absolutely  killed  by  the  humiliation  of  such  a  yerdict. 

He  was  a  man  of  a  large  hearty  and  hospitable  to  a  fault.  In 
those  days  neither  steamers,  stages  or  taverns  existed,  and  in  his 
house  travellers,  almost  without  distinction,  were  received  and 
hospitably  entertained.  Like  Alfieri,  he  loved  horses,  and  oc- 
casionally made  a  present  of  one  to  mark  the  pleasure  which  he 
had  taken  in  the  society  of  an  occasional  guest. 

He  had  chosen  the  English  service,  but  Bartholomew  Gugy, 
his  younger  brother,  entered  that  of  the  French  king's.  He 
acquired  some  distinction,  was  knighted,  and,  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  revolution,  was  colonel  commandant  of  the  second  regiment 
of  Swiss  Guards  in  the  French  service.  In  Paris,  he  married  a 
French  lady  of  a  Huguenot  family,  who  eventually  died  at  an 
advanced  age  in  Montreal.  His  son,  the  late  Mr.  Sheriff  Ougy, 
of  Montreid,  was  a  lieutenant  in  his  father's  regiment.  Both  were 
offered  advancement  in  the  revolutionary  army,  and  most  brilliant 
prospects  were  held  out  to  them.  With  the  proverbial  fidelity  of 
the  Swiss,  they  declined  those  offers,  and  the  colonel  had  the 
honor  of  marching  his  regiment  through  a  great  part  of  France 
into  Switzerland  without  losing  a  man.  Considering  that  his  men 
were  disarmed,  exposed  to  all  manner  of  seductions,  supplied  with 
wine  and  allured  by  women,  this  feat  certainly  indicated 
the  respect  and  regard  in  which  he  was  held.  On  reaching  the 
Swiss  frontier,  finding  himself  penniless,  be  resolved  to  sell  his 
horses,  and  requested  a  non-commissioned  officer  of  his  regiment 
to  enquire  for  purchasers.  One  of  them,  as  it  happened,  a  French 
officer  of  cavalry,  wished  to  buy.  At  this  juncture  the  late 
sheriff*,  then  on  the  spot,  knowing  the  temper  of  his  father,  com- 
municated to  the  latter  the  name  and  antecedents  of  the  French 
captain.  "  He  shall  not  have  my  horse,''  said  Colonel  Gugy ;  and, 
to  make  certainty  doubly  sure,  he  shot  the  animal.  This  French 
captain  was  '^  Jerome,"  the  servant  at  the  inn  at  Varennes,  who 
had  recognized  and  betrayed  the  king,  Louis  XVI.  This  act,  by 
which  Colonel  Gugy  deprived  himself  of  the  price  of  the  horse, 
was  the  result  of  his  loyalty,  and  a  sudden  outburst  of  detestation 
for  the  character  of  a  traitor. 

Mrs.  Gugy  was  old  enough  to  have  conversed  with  some  of  the 
victims  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes ;  and  she  described 
with  great  feeling  the  various  modes  of  persecution  to  which  the 
unhappy  Huguenots  were  subjected. 

Conrad  Gugy  had  acquired  some  property  in  Canada,  the  lifb 
interest  in  which  he  left  to  his  brother.  The  latter,  on  leaving 
the  French  service,  embarked  at  London  for  this  country,  and  died 
here.  His  son,  born  in  Paris,  (the  late  Mr.  Sheriff  Gugy)  then 
took  possesiion  of  the  estate ;  and  eventually  became  sheriff  of  the 
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district  of  Three  Rivers.  In  tlie  war  of  1812,  he  resigned  this 
office  to  resume  his  original  profession ;  and  he  commanded  the 
third  battalion  of  incorporated  militia.  He  was  a  most  efficient 
officer,  much  respected,  and  even  beloved  by  the  men  under  his 
command.  On  the  restoration  of  peace,  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Assembly.  Then,  like  his  uncle,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Legislative  Council,  and  eventually  sheriff  of  Montreal.  Un- 
happily, unable  to  resist  the  instincts  of  his  race  in  the  domestic 
dissensions  of  Canada,  he  took  the  royal  side.  It  was  then  the 
avowed  policy  of  M.  Papineau's  party  to  expel  the  English,  whom 
he  called  intruders  and  foreigners.  Actuated  by  this  design  the 
French  Canadian  population  of  Montreal,  upon  the  21st  of  May, 
1832,  on  the  occasion  of  an  election,  encountered  the  troops,  and 
some  lives  were  unavoidably  sacrificed.  Colonel  Mackintosh  and 
Captain  Temple,  who  commanded  the  detachment  of  the  15th 
Regiment  which  fired  on  the  populace,  were  apprehended  on  a 
charge  of  murder,  and  a  bill  of  indictment  for  that  crime  was 
subsequently  laid  before  the  grand  jury.  Mr.  Sheriff  Ougy  was 
not  sufficiently  alive  to  his  interest  to  summon  a  jury  disposed  to 
hang  those  officers.  Unhappily  for  him  the  bill  was  ignored. 
This  offence  against  the  ruling  majority  was  never  forgiven  or 
fbrgotten.  Colonel  Gugy  then,  feeling  that  he  had  lived  too  long, 
gradually  declined,  and  expired  in  July,  1840.  He  wbb  amiable, 
generous,  hospitable  and  confiding  to  a  fault.  He  was  highly 
educated,  and  spoke  four  languages  fluently.  Tenacious  on  the 
point  of  honor,  educated  at  the  French  court,  he  was  a  refined  and 
accomplished  gentleman,  of  a  school  now  admired  with  the 
melancholy  reverence  excited  by  the  ruins  of  the  Colosseum 

£arly  in  1813,  during  the  war  with  the  United  States,  Thomas 
Gugy,  then  scarcely  fifteen,  obtained  an  ensigncy  in  the  Giengarry 
Regiment.  This  corps,  commanded  by  Colonel  Battersby,  an  officer 
of  the  highest  merit,  had  the  good  fortune  to  perform  many  im- 
portant services  and  brilliant  actions.  From  the  opening  to  the 
close  of  the  campaign,  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  it  was  often 
engaged;  and,  although  no  historian  ha^  recorded  its  deeds,  it 
deserves  to  occupy  a  distinguished  page  in  the  annals  of  British 
valor  and  triumph.  In  these  events  Thomas  Gugy  had  his  full 
share ;  and  he  reaped  the  reward  usually  granted  to  the  soldier  too 
poor  to  purchase,  whose  services  are  no  longer  required.  On  the 
disbanding  of  his  regiment,  he  studied  law  under  that  remarkable 
man,  the  late  Andrew  Stuart.  He  soon  became  skilful  aa  a  practi- 
tioner ;  and,  entering  into  partnership  with  the  then  Attorney- 
General  Ogden,  eventually  attained  great  eminence  at  the  bar.  As 
an  orator,  he  stood  in  the  very  first  rank,  and  is  yet  affectionately 
remembered  by  many  survivors,  who  admired  him  for  his  talents, 
and  loved  him  for  his  virtues.  But  he  had  entered  the  army  too 
youngs  and  at  twenty-eight  he  fell  a  victim  to  consumption,  a  result 
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of  tho  IiBTcbhipB  which  he  had  endured  in  the  service.  He  died 
at  Leghorn,  and  was  buried  in  the  grave  adjoining  that  of  (he 
celebrated  Tobias  SmoUet. 

"  Those  whom  the  gods  lore  die  young." 

In  thia  place  two  anecdotes  of  his  mother's  father  may  be  fiurlj 
related.  That  mother  (an  English  lady  with  an  Irish  name)  was 
brought  to  Canada  by  her  &ther,  an  officer  who  had  also  served  in 
Wolfe's  army.  Present  at  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  force  the 
French  lines  on  the  Beauport  shore  Tnot  hi  from  the  residence  of 
the  present  Colonel  Ougy),  this  gentleman  witnessed  the  retreat  of 
the  British  troops,  and  the  approach  of  the  French  and  Indians. 
The  yells  of  the  savages  necessarily  reached  the  ear  of  a  soldier 
wounded  in  the  leg,  and  unable  to  walk.  **  I  shall  be  scalped/' 
cried  he.  ''  No  you  shan't/'  replied  Dr.  Connor,  and  taking  the 
soldier  in  his  arms  he  carried  the  man  in  safety  to  the  boats. 
Again,  in  Montreal,  the  troops  in  the  garrison  were  turned  out  to 
lend  their  assistance  at  a  fire.  A  house  was  burning ;  the  flames 
issued  from  the  windows,  and  ladders  were  unavailable.  There 
was  a  woman  in  an  attic  window,  apparently  abandoned  to  her  fate 
by  the  multitude.  Not  so,  thought  Dr.  Connor ;  but  promptly 
ascending  to  the  roof  tree  of  a  neighboring  dwelling,  he  crept 
along  until  he  reached  the  house  on  fire.  Thence  he  descended 
to  the  window  in  which  the  woman  stood,  and  bore  her  upwards 
to  a  place  of  safety.  It  may  be  added  he  was  a  tall  man,  possessed 
of  strength,  with  activity* 

The  present  Colonel  Ougy,  in  his  own  opinion,  neither  so  highly 
gifted  nor  so  popular  as  his  brother,  has  more  versatility  and  very 
much  more  phvsical  strength  and  constitutional  cheermlness  and 
buoyancy  of  character.  He  is  apparently  a  genuine  Englishman, 
combining  in  his  person  the  accomplished  '<  town"  and  the  homely 
**  country " .  gentleman.  He  is  fond  of  horses,  and  is  given  to 
manly  exercises  of  all  kinds.  He  is  endowed  with  great  mental 
and  bodily  activity,  and,  in  danger,  with  rare  presence  of  mind, 
and  he  addresses  both  crowds  and  courts  with  effect.  In  a  family  in 
which  all  the  men  had  for  many  generations  been  soldiers,  it  was 
natural  that  the  eldest  son  should  be  destined  for  the  army  -,  and 
he  was  originally  intended  for  the  engineers.  He  received  his 
education  with  Mr.  (now  Lord  Bishop)  Strachan,  at  Cornwall }  and 
speaks  in  terms  of  the  most  perfect  respect,  admiration  and  attach- 
ment of  that  good  man.  Owing  to  the  decease  of  a  nobleman, 
who  had  promised  to  facilitate  his  admission  into  the  military 
college  of  the  day,  he  entered  the  line ;  and,  upon  the  disbanding 
of  his  regiment,  he  too  studied  the  law.  He  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful, and  in  a  short  time  accumulated  a  large  fortune.  He, 
however,  had  become  security  for  his  late  father,  and,  having 
signed  bonds  for  £41,000,  upon  his  fathers  sudden  removal  from 
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oftoe,  he  foand  himself  oalled  upon  to  make  good  some  £22,000. 
Devoting  himself  to  the  task,  selling  several  houses,  parts  of 
seigniories  and  mills,  he  eventually,  after  some  twenty-eight  years 
of  anxiety,  accomplished  the  onerous  duty.  Excepting,  perhaps, 
in  the  fan^-ly  o2  the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham,  more  filial  regard 
for  the  pame  of  a  parent  and  the  honor  of  a  family  has  never  been 
exhibited.  Previous  to  that  event,  he  had  with  charpcteri  t'c 
zeal,  in  accordance  with  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie's  desire  to  organize 
a  corps  of  volunteers,  formed  a  troop  of  cavalry  much  admired  in 
its  time.  Independent  and  bold,  he  resisted  the  insolence  of  office, 
then  prevalent;  and,  oppressed  by  Judge  Kerr,  he  petitioned 
Parliament  for  redress.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  elected,  and 
succeeded  in  bringing  about  the  dismissal  of  the  judge.  Invariably 
siding  with  the  weak  and  the  poor,  against  the  strong  and  the 
rich,  he  complained  of  several  ranctionaries  who  had  been  guilty 
of  malversation  in  office,  and  ensured  their  removal.  While  he 
was  a  member,  no  officer  of  the  government,  however  powerful, 
could  with  impunity  abuse  his  authority.  His  habits,  always 
temperate  and  frugal,  enahled  him  to  pursue  that  course,  for  he 
had  no  taste  for  luxury,  and  dinners  held  out  to  him  no  temptation. 
Eating  no  more  than  is  necessary  to  support  life,  having  no  im- 
proper relish  for  wine.  Colonel  Gugy  was  quite  indifferent  to  such 
temptations }  nor  did  he  want  place,  or  propose  by  complaisance 
and  truckling  to  obtain  it,  nor  is  his  name  connected  with  any  job 
or  the  suspicion  of  any  job.  He  was,  however,  firm  and  consistent 
in  his  efforts  to  preserve  British  connection — true  in  his  attach- 
ment to  and  preference  fior  British  institutions.  As  we  said  before, 
a  true  Englishman,  his  standard  of  excellence  was  thoroughly 
English.  He  speaks  French  with  fluency  and  ease,  and  in  that 
language  he  resisted  in  the  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada  the  French 
proclivities  of  M.  Papineau  and  his  associates.  It  was  a  long 
conflict,  and  an  unequal  one.  Papineau's  majority  was  composed 
of  eighty  French  members.  Ougy  {H,t  one  time  single  handed) 
resisted  this  force  at  the  head  of  nine  members  who  spoke  no 
French !  He  was  then  called  the  ^'  organ  of  the  townships  -/' 
and  his  public  demeanor  and  temper  were  so  good  that  he  obtained 
and  has  preserved  the  respect  of  those  against  whom  he  contended. 
He  predicted  the  rebellion,  and  endeavored  both  by  suggestions 
to  the  government  of  the  day  and  to  the  French  Canadians^  to 
avert  it.  He  was  only  so  fkr  sucoessM  as  to  entail  upon  himself 
the  animosity  of  both  sides,  and  though  by  no  means  repentant,  he 
is  said  to  comprehend,  at  present,  the  utter  inutility  of  moderation 
in  politics.  When  the  rebellion  broke  out,  however,  he  was 
not  moderate,  but  plunged  headlong  into  the  contest  with  a 
promptitude,  spirit,  zeal,  and  perseverance,  which  though  unre- 
warded, can  never  be  forgotten.  The  troops,  which  on  the  14th 
of  December^  1837^  marched  to  the  attaok  of  St.  Eustache  will  not 
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forget  his  gallop  alone  firom  shore  to  shore,  to  prore  that  the  i«e 
would  bear  them.  The  river  had  been  open  two  days  before,  and 
he  was  the  first  thus  to  cross  it,  a  feat  in  the  performance  of  which 
both  man  and  horse  were  expected  to  be  ensiuphed  at  eyezy  bound. 
The  walls  proving  so  thick  and  strong  3iat  the  artilleiy  could 
make  no  impression  on  them,  Colonel  G-ugy  thereupon  sought 
and  found  a  weak  point  at  which  the  building  oould  be  assailed,  and 
it  was  thus  taken.  As  is  recorded  in  the  official  report^  Colonel 
Gugy  led  the  troops  to  the  assault  of  St.  Eustaohe.  Naturally  sur- 
mounting every  obstacle  more  quickly  than  the  heavr  armed  soldier, 
he  was  the  first  to  enter  the  church,  in  which  ne  was  severely 
wounded. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  he  benefited  little  by  his  gallant 
conduct.  After  the  fall  of  St  Eustache,  he  was  invited  to  forego 
his  professional  prospects,  and  to  occupy  the  post  of  commissioner 
of  rural  police.  This  appointment  involved  great  personal  labor, 
constant  exposure  on  horseback,  and  considerable  danger.  He 
performed  his  duties  satisfactorily,  and  was  instrumental  in 
inducing  the  habitanU  in  the  disturbed  districts  to  return  to  their 
occupation  and  homes.  But  when  every  difficulty  had  been  over- 
come, he  was  supplanted  by  a  gentleman  firom  the  old  country.  It 
was  however  afterwards  thought  that  ho  might  be  useful  in  another 
capacity,  and  the  office  of  adjutant-general  of  militia  being  offered 
him,  he  accepted  it.  At  that  time  the  militia  was  in  a  state  of 
great  confusion ;  some  persons  had  pretensions  to  rank,  who  had 
never  been  either  in  the  militia^  or  the  volunteers.  Some  militia 
officers  had  joined  the  volunteers,  some  volunteer  officers  had 
never  been  in  the  militia. 

Some  militia  officers  had  been  true,  many  had  been  disloyal, 
sonie  had  been  traitors  engaged  in  armed  conflict  with  the  royal 
forces;  some  had  been  merely  passive.  Each  nevertheless  insisted 
upon  his  rieht  toprecedence,  and  it  was  impossible  to  give  satis- 
faction to  all.  Wnile  he  was  engaged  in  the  task  of  reorganising 
the  force,  a  violent  political  struggle  was  taking  place ;  and  it  was 
sought  to  make  the  appointments  in  the  militia  subservient  to  the 
personal  interests  of  ministers.  Lord  Metcalfe  was  adverse  to  this 
course,  and  the  tangled  web  was,  so  far  as  depended  upon  Colonel 
Gugv,  disengaged  without  reference  to  politics.  Shortly  afterwards 
a  bul  was  brought  into  the  house  to  abolish  his  office,  and,  in  1845, 
he  was  necessarily  deprived  of  die  income  upon  which  he  had 
reckoned.  The  office  has  been  since  revived;  but  ss  the  gallant 
colonel  belonged  to  neither  of  the  classes  denned  wortny  of 
patronage,  having  no  aptitude  for  conciliating  the  favor  of  the 
great,  he  has  ever  since  lived  in  retirement,  as  best  he  could. 

During  the  rebellion  Colonel  Qugy  was  employed  in  the  task  of 
pacification,  and  it  would  seem  with  discretionary  powers.  Accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  his  very  foes,  he  used  it  well,  manifesting 
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mnoh  Iramanity  and  sensibility  in  dealing  with  the  defeated  insurg- 
ents and  their  ftmilies.  He  appears  to  haye  moderated  the  not 
unnatural  resentment  and  loye  of  revenee  of  the  loyalists^  many 
among  whom  had  been  insulted,  injured  and  despoiled.  They 
naturally  desired  to  exercise  the  right  of  reprisal ;  and  to  restrain 
them,  and  to  protect  their  defeated  enemies,  was  an  unpopu- 
lar, a  difficult,  and  a  dangerous  task.  But  according  to  the  con- 
curring testimony  of  priests  and  laymen,  it  was  performed,  and  well 
performed.*  His  personal  actiyity  was  such  as  to  confer  on  him  a 
sort  of  ubiquity,  and  protestant  though  he  be,  he  extorted  praises 
from  the  Boman  Catholic  priesthood. 

At  a  subsequent  period  the  British  population  had  in  its  anger 
assailed  the  legislature,  and  burned  the  buildings  in  which  the  As- 
sembly was  sitting.  The  popular  feeling  roused  to  madness  by  the 
memorable  bill,  then  understood  to  be  intended  for  the  reward  of 
treason,  threatened  the  integrity  of  the  empire,  and  caluminated 
in  the  famous  annexation  moyement.  Men  of  all  ranks  then 
inyited  the  interposition  of  the  Americans.  It  was  seriously  and 
openly  proposed  to  seyer  the  connexion  with  Britain,  and  to  annex 
Canada  to  the  United  States.  A  perspicuous  and  taking  writer, 
Colonel  (jl-ugy  wrote  a  pamphlet  deprecating  that  course.  The  com- 
munity which  he  represented  being  to  a  man  annexationists,  this 
pamphlet  cost  him  his  seat  in  Parliament.  He  also  exerted  him- 
self in  calming  the  multitude.  His  personal  popularity  and  influ- 
ence were  productiye  of  excellent  results,  and  he  seyeral  times 
succeeded  in  dispersing  dangerous  assemblies.  The  writer  of 
these  lines  was  an  eye  witness  of  the  extraordinary  power  which 
Colonel  Gugy  had  acquired  oyer  the  British  population  of  Montreal. 
Haying  worsted  the  police,  and  defying  the  troops,  the  populace 
assembled  round  the  parliament  house,  bent  on  taking  it  by  storm, 
and  killing  Lord  Elgin  who  was  in  it.  Without  Colonel  Gngy 
the  attempt  would  haye  been  made,  but  walking  cooly  up  and  down 
be  soothed  the  multitude,  and  persuaded  them  to  desist.  So  happy 
was  he  in  his  manner  of  dealing  with  them  that,  notwithstanding 
his  opposition  to  their  wishes,  they  carried  him  home  on  their 
shoulders  in  triumph.  Neither  the  police  or  the  troops  produced 
any  effect  on  the  infuriated  multitude.  The  administration  there- 
upon put  muskets  into  the  hands  of  a  body  of  French  Canadians 
who  were  drilled  and  intended  for  the  repression  of  the  British 
population.  The  latter  arming  themselyes,  marched  in  a  sort  of 
miutary  array  to  attack  the  French;  and  a  terrible  night  conflict 
was  about  to  take  place  in  the  streets  of  Montreal.    To  preyent  ity 

"  *  To  ezelnde  all  donbt  the  namefl  of  liring  witaetaee  are  sabjoined  r— Mm- 
tfiaun  Amiot^  Thebom,  Migii»iilt»  Manwan,  Hndon,  Primean,  and  Ghiniquj, 
'Prieflta.  MMsieon  Wolfirod  Nelson,  (at  one  time  mayor  of  Montreal),  Fre- 
.ohette,  LeW^AO,  Patenand,  Hebert,  BooraBsa,  Singer,  Cormier ;  Dootorg  Allard, 
jiad  Dvrii^Mip ;  MeMienrs  Ooimet^  Franohere,  and  Soapras. 
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a  wing  of  the  list  B^gimeni^  and  two  guns  loaded  wiA  gnpe,  Wfae 
drawn  np,  with  oiders  to  fire  with  effect  on  the  advancing  mnlti- 
tnde.  The  latter  had  nearly  reached  the  limit  assigned  them  bj 
the  officer  commanding,  and  the  troops  were  abo«it  to  fire,  when 
Go}q  lel  Ongy  met  the  crowd  and  threw  himself  into  its  midst 
Ascending  a  lamp-post,  he  addressed  them  for  upwards  of  two 
hours  without  faltering,  eventually  inducing  the  multitude  to  dis- 
perse. It  was  like  a  man  tied  to  the  guillotine,  making  a  speech 
with  the  axe  pendant  over  his  neck.  If  it  be  true,  as  it  is  true, 
that  but  for  his  intervention,  four  or  five  hundred  natives  of  the 
British  Isles  might,  or  would  on  that  occasion  have  been  slaughtered 
by  the  troops,  it  is  manifest  that  the  connexion  with  Britain  must 
have  been  severed. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  have  always  been  and 
are  perhaps  stiU  readv  to  interfere  in  Canadian  affairs,  and  to  over- 
run Canada.  In  1837-8,  affecting  to  lament  the  wronss  of  the 
Ganadian<«,  they  were  called  '<  sympathisers.''  They  early  organ- 
ised a  society  under  the  name  of  "  Hunters,"  for  the  invasion  and 
annexation  of  Canada.  Hundreds  of  lodges  had  been  formed  on 
the  frontiers,  and  during  the  rebellion,  as  well  as  during  »the 
annexation  movement  conseauent  on  the  passage  of  the  ''  rebellion 
losses  bUl,''  hosts  of  sympathbers  hung  like  a  cloud  on  the  slopes 
of  the  mountains  of  Vermont.  They  then  waited  for  the  occurrence 
of  anv  disaster  to  the  British  arms  to  furnish  the  occasion  for 
invadu^  Cuiada,  and  would  during  the  rebellion  have  been  joined 
by  the  French  population,  during  tiie  annexation  movement  by  the 
English.  Had  the  British  troops  been  defeated  at  St.  Charles,  as 
they  had  been  at  St.  Denis — had  those  troops  massacred  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  British  population  in  the  streets  of  Montreal  on 
the  above  mentioned  well  known  memorable  night,  the  expected  sig- 
nal would  have  been  given,  and  a  propitioas  moment  for  the  invasion 
of  Canada  would  have  arrived.  Those  who  believe  that  annexa- 
tion could  have  been  prevented,  must  admit  that  in  the  effort^ 
torrents  of  blood  would  have  been  shed.  But  the  provinces 
might  have  become  part  and  parcel  of  thcAmerican  union.  Tak- 
ing the  firbt  view  of  the  ease,  the  writer  of  these  lines,  feek  it  to 
be  due  to  Colonel  Gugy  to  ascribe  to  him  the  saving  of  hundreds, 
perhs^  thousands  of  lives,  and  all  the  horrors  consequent  upon  a 
state  of  war.  But  those  who  are  of  opinion  that  in  the  contingency 
which  (V>lonel  &ugy  averted,  Britain  could  not  have  retained 
Canada,  cannot  over  estimate  the  services  of  that  gentieman. 

During  the  struggle,  and  for  several  years.  Colonel  Gugy  had 
been  induced  to  abandon  his  professional  prospects,  to  serve  in  the 
royal  ranks,  and  the  then  governor  had,  by  way  of  compensation, 
offered  him  the  office  of  adjutant-general.  The  prejudice  against 
natives  militated  against  h^m,  and  he  was  not  appointed.  He 
was  employed  in  the  rural  police,  as  commissioner  or  head  of  the 
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eBtabliBhxotenty  ns  we  bnYe  before  stated.  In  that  situatios  be  did 
not  belie  bis  antecedeDts,  but  on  the  contraryi  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
discbarge  bis  arduous  duties  in  a  satisfactory  numner.  But  peace  at 
length  m)tained,  Colonel  Gugy  was  summarily  removed  to  make  way 
for  a  gentleman  from  the  British  Isles  ;  a  lower  position  was  then 
assigned  bim^  that  of  police  magistrate  in  Montreal.  His  efforts 
in  this  office  elicited  from  an  official  eye-witness  the  following  des- 
cription upon  oath  :  ^'  Colonel  Gugy  gratuitously  discharged  the 
duties  of  chairman  of  the  quarter  sessions,  at  a  time  when  no 
other  officer  or  person  connected  with  the  commissions  of  the 
peace,  would  or  could  perf(»rm  them,  and  he  was  indefatigable 
therein,  as  be  bad  been  in  the  office  a£  superintendent  of  police. 
Colonel  Gugy  throughout,  bebayed  in  a  just,  upright  and  honor- 
able manner.  No  political  or  religious  bias  could  ever  be 
detected  in  any  of  bis  actions  ;  be  was  influenced  neither  by  race 
or  colour;  he  was  energetic  and  fearless,  and  bis  judgments 
gave  great  general  satisfaction ;  his  mode  of  delivering  his 
judgment  was  so  admirable,  that  crowds  were  daily  attracted  to 
the  office  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  and  receiving  instruction 
from  him.  The  course  he  pursncMi  while  in  office,  was  so 
excellent,  as  to  have  produced  permanent  effects  still  felt  in  the 
amended  conduct  of  many.'' 

From  this  position.  Lord  Sydenham  transferred  him  to  the  office 
of  adjutant-general.  The  prospect  of  war  with  the  United  States, 
incident  to  the  Oregon  difficulty,  was  then  viewed  according  to  the 
political  bearings  of  individuals  with  le^et, — ^witb  indifference 
or  exultation,  and  the  re-forming  of  the  militia,  broken  and  disor- 
dered by  the  rebellion,  and  many  years  of  disloyalty  and  tumult^ 
was  a  difficult  task.  In  accomplishing  that  task,  a  man  who  knew 
the  opinion  and  i  merit  of  every  applicant  for  rank  as  well  as  the 
degree  of  dependence  which  could  or  could  not  be  reposed  in  his 
fidelity  and  ability,  would  have  great  difficulties.  Nevertheless, 
the  task  was  performed,  when  the  admiDisiration  of  the  day,  being 
unable  to  prefer  any  complaint  against  Colonel  Gugy,  introduced  a 
bill,  avowedly  intended  ror  his  removal  from  office.  During  the 
debate,  several  members  vindicated  him,  and  one  exclaimed  that 
*<  in  the  then  state  of  the  courtry  an  aogel  from  heaven  could  not 
have  given  general  satis&ction.''  The  bill  and  the  causes  assigned, 
were  however,  mere  pretexts.  The  passing  of  the  bill  was  an 
iniquity  to  which  a  reluctant  assent  was  extended  from  several 
members  by  a  solemn  promise  that  ample  amends  would  be  made 
to  Colonel  Gugy.  Accordingly,  to  have  a  pretext  for  breaking 
their  promise,  the  ministry  of  ^e  day  tendered  for  his  acceptance, 
the  office  of  police  magistrate  of  Quebec.  The  then  incumbent,  Mr. 
McGord,  was  allowed  a  salary  of  £500  ;  but  to  ensure  Colonel 
Gugy's  rejection  of  the  offer,  the  salary  was  Lowered  to  £800.  It 
is  said  that  be  received  the  official  letter  in  the  street,  and  with 
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eliaracteristio  promptitade^  he  is  understood  to  hare  stepped  into  a 
shop  and  penned  a  laconic  rejection  of  the  insnlting  offer. 

Neyertheless,  the  bill  passed^  and  Colonel  Gnsy  therefbre  now 
liyes  in  great  priyaoj  upon  his  farm.  A  prophet  hath  no  honor  in 
his  own  country,  but  we  are  bound  to  giye  a  description  of  the  man, 
and  for  obyious  reasons  we  borrow  from  the  annals  of  another 
country.  Haying  gone  upon  some  mission  to  Boston,  he  is  repre- 
sented in  one  periodical  as  a  ^'tall,  majestic-looking  gentleman, 
who  expressed  himself  in  a  beautiftd  manner.^'  In  anouier  paper, 
adverting  to  him  as  a  member  of  the  provincial  Parliament, 
he  is  described  as  **  one  of  the  most  eloauent,  accomplished  and 
thoroughly  educated  members  of  the  house,  and  as  speaking 
French  and  English  with  e<iual  grace,  fluency  and  force/'  Haying 
thus  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  partiality,  borrowed  from  other 
sources,  we  may  speak  of  what  we  saw.  During  the  discussion  on 
the  rebellion  losses  bill,  the  ministry  were  anxious  to  insure  the 
immediate  passage  of  the  bill,  while  the  opposition  desired  to  gain 
time  to  afford  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  an  opportunity  to 
petition  against  the  bill.  At  this  period  we  saw  Colonel  Ougy 
contend  single  handed  against  the  majority,  actually  on  one 
night  speaking  during  seven  hours,  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired 
delay. 

During  the  debate.  Lord  Elgin  took  the  precaution  to  pursue  a 
course  of  hospitality,  extended  with  unusual  prodigality  to  the  oppo- 
sition. Two  prominent  members  having  repaired  to  the  govern- 
ment house,  at  some  distance  in  the  country  to  dine,  were  asked  how 
thev  could  afford  to  leave  their  places  on  such  an  occuion  :  '*  Oh" 
said  they,  "  it's  all  right,  for  we  ve  left  Gugy  there."  The  writer 
remembers  the  singular  scene  which  presented  itself  when  the 
ministry,  having  collected  their  forces,  and  sent  for  their  night 
caps,  resisted  for  a  long  time,  but  at  length  capitulated  at  eight  in 
the  morning. 

It  is  related  of  him,  that  when  the  mob  having  set  Are  to  the 
building,  rushed  up  to  disperse  the  members,  and  complete  the 
work  of  destruction,  he  was  the  only  man  who  resented  the  insult, 
and  on  that  occasion  he  collared  and  flung  down  the  stairs  a  fellow 
who  laid  hold  of  the  mace.  On  that  occasion,  too,  he  protected  the 
speaker,  and  adhered  to  him  until  that  functionary  reached  a  place 
of  safety. 

To  mark  the  character  of  the  man,  one  anecdote  will  suffice. 
An  eminent  official  of  Guiana  was  both  the  personal  and  politi- 
cal enemy  of  Colonel  Gugy.  The  first  number  of  a  newspaper 
of  which  that  official  was  editor,  when  he  preached  and  pub- 
lished exciting  appeals  to  the  Irish,  and  '^  hoped  that  the 
orange  and  green  would  never  unite,''  contained  a  libel  on  Colonel 
Gugy.  That  number  was  brought  to  his  house,  and  he  turned  out 
the  carrier  boy  who  delivered  it ;  for  this  act,  Mr.  Hincks  caused 
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the  colonel  to  be  prosecuted,  and  an  exciting  trial  took  place. 
But  on  the  night  of  the  destruction  of  the  parliament  buildings. 
Colonel  Gugy  was  informed  that  the  mob  had  gone  to  set  fire  to  Sie 
house  of  his  enemy.  The  colonel  thereupon  instantly  started  at 
a  rapid  pace,  taking  with  him  a  sub-division  of  the  71st  Regiment, 
and  reaching  the  premises  in  time,  protected  them  effectually  dur- 
ing that  terrible  night. 

As  a  proof  of  his  moral  courage,  his  defiance  of  what  is  con- 
ventionally called  the  presSf  may  be  cited.  The  Herald  newspaper 
is  understood  to  have  oeen  the  first  to  give  publicity  to  the  domestic 
difficulties  and  sorrows  of  Colonel  Qugy.  The  &ct  is  that,  owing 
to  causes  not  now  of  any  moment,  his  &ther  had  become  involved, 
and  owing  to  the  weakness  of  age,  had  not  taken  the  measures 
necessary  to  exculpate  his  son,  who  was  his  surety.  The  latter 
felt  it  to  be  a  point  of  honor  to  keep  his  father's  secret,  and 
found  himself  charged  with  the  offence  of  injuring  his  parent. 
He  thereupon  brought  a  series  of  suite  against  the  press;  he  con- 
ducted them  himself,  and  in  despite  of  all  the  telent  arrayed 
against  him,  he  triumphed  signally. 

Subsequently,  during  the  administration  of  Lord  Metcalfe,  a 
host  of  Irish  navvieiy  employed  in  improving  the  Lachine  canal, 
undertook  to  regulate  the  elections  for  Montreal.  On  one  occasion 
they  marched  into  town  in  force — armed  and  prepared  to  do 
battle  under  the  command  of  a  sort  of  Hercules.  They  numbered 
from  two  to  three  thousand,  and  being  determined  to  ensure  the 
election  of  one  of  the  candidates,  who  was  their  countryman,  filled 
the  whole  space  from  Wellington  to  MoGill  street.  As  they 
approached  the  poll  in  the  latter  street.  Colonel  Ougy,  who  had 
been  placed  there  by  the  returning  officer  to  preserve  the  peace, 
rode  alone  to  the  head  of  the  column,  and  forcing  it  open,  laid 
hold  of,  and  dragged  out  the  ringleader.  It  would  seem  that  there 
was  no  second  in  command,  for  the  multitude  alarmed  by  the  cap- 
ture of  their  chief,  dispersed  in  all  directions.  This  bold  act, 
requiring  both  presence  of  mind  and  a  firm  seat  on  horseback,  thus 
saved  many  lives,  as  also  doubtlessly  the  burning  and  sacking  of  a 
paxt  of  Montreal. 

While  a  coroner's  jury  were  enquiring  into  the  causes  of  the 
death  of  one  Mason,  protected  by  a  guard  of  some  thirty  soldiers 
with  fixed  bayonets,  a  cry  of  fire  was  heard ;  the  jury,  guard, 
witnesses,  and  spectators,  filled  the  upper  story,  and  we  miserable 
staircase  afforded  but  slight  means  of  exit.  As  the  fire,  how- 
ever, approached,  the  crowd  was  seized  with  a  panic,  and  all 
were  flying  regardless  of  consequences.  It  is  evident  that  many 
would  have  been  transfixed  by  the  bayonets;  but  fortunately 
Colonel  Gugy,  in  the  sharp  order  which  soldiers  instinctively 
obey,  cried,  << Soldiers,  halt — ^unfix  bayonets.''  Thus  was  the 
danger  averted. 
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Since  that  period,  Oolonel  Gogy  bas  written  many  able  papers 
both  on  military  subjects  and  on  the  aboses  of  the  law ;  and  he 
has  invariably  insisted  on  the  perfect  equality  of  men  of  oolonial 
birth  to  metropolitans.  He  may  not  live  to  witness  the  adoption 
of  his  yiews^  bat  the  subject  is  likely  to  produce  great  results 
here,  as  it  has  done  south  of  latitude  forty-five. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  in  conclusion,  that  the  subject  of  this 
notice  might  have  achieved  distinction  in  any  country,  but  he  is  a 
provincial,  unconnected  by  birth  or  religion  with  the  dominant 
party,  but  on  the  contrary,  always  opfi^sed  to  their  principles 
and  policy.  So  Washington — now  immortal — was  in  his  oolonial 
condition  exposed  to  many  petty  annoyuices,  and  we  know  that 
the  hero,  Dundonald,  lived  and  died  the  victim  of  a  calumny. 


Hon.  JOHN  YOUNG. 

Thb  Honobable  Mr.  Young  was  bom  at  Ayr,  in  Scot* 
land,  in  1811.  He  left  school  at  the  age  of  thirteen;  and,  for 
eighteen  months,  kept  school  in  a  country  parish  near  Ayr.  He 
arrived  in  Montareal  in  1826 ;  and,  durine  nine  years,  was  clerk 
with  Messrs.  John  Torrance  &  Co.,  and  or  this  firm  he  became  a 
partner  in  1835,  at  Quebec ;  where  he  remained  for  five  years, 
during  three  of  which  he  did  business  on  his  own  account. 

It  was  during  his  residence  here  in  1837,  that  he  first  took  part  in 
any  public  matters.  He,  with  others,  became  satisfied  that  there 
would  be  an  attempt  at  rebellion  against  the  government,  and  was 
instrumental  in  having  a  memorial  presented  to  the  then  governor* 
general,  Earl  Gosford,  pointing  out  the  danger,  and  petitioning 
that  corps  of  volunteers  might  be  enrolled.  This  the  governor- 
general  ref\ised  to  do  at  the  time,  but  promised  that  the  meraori- 
Sists  would  be  called  on  to  support  the  government,  if  their 
assistance  should  be  required.  In  about  three  weeks  ailer,  this 
became  necessary.  Mr.  Young  got  command  of  a  company  in  a 
regiment  of  light  infantry,  which  was  made  up  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  was  the  first  to  receive  arms.  During  the  vdnier,  the  Quebec 
Light  Infantry  did  reguhr  duty,  in  keeping  night  guard  on  the 
citodel. 

In  1840,  he  retiuned  to  Montreal,  joining  Hiur<'^on  Stepkens 
in  business.    It  was  part  of  his  duty  to  travel  every  winter  in 
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OUsao,  lUinoifl)  IndkaA,  Michigan,  ftc.,  and  it  wm  by  the  experienoe 
th«8  aoqniredy  and  the  intimate  knowledge  of  the  yarions  rootee  to 
the  seaooard  for  interior  productions;  that  Mr.  Toung  became  ao 
tboronghly  acquainted  with  the  great  advantagee  of  the  St.  Law- 
renoe  ronte  to  the  oeean. 

Mr.  Tonng's  first  public  act  in  Mcwtreal;  was  to  oppose  the 
expenditure  in  feasting  of  a  large  snm  of  money  raised  to  celebrate 
the  birth  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  recom- 
Bsended  that  the  money  should  be  applied  in  the  purchase  of  three 
hundred  acres  o£  land  near  the  city,  where  an  asylum  for  the  poor 
could  be  secured,  and  to  connect  it  by  name  with  the  occasion. 
But  although  his  motion  was  carried,  it  was  afterwards  reconsidered, 
and  an  adverse  decision  adopted. 

In  1844,  Mr.  Toung  was  called  on  to  act  as  returning  officer^ 
at  the  Montreal  general  election.  Party  spirit  at  that  time 
ran  yeiy  high,  and  the  elections  throughout  the  country  were 
remarkable  for  the  yiolence  of  those  who  were  for  or  against 
the  policy  pursued  by  Lord  Metcalfe.  In  Montreal,  this  was 
especially  the  case;  and  it  became  necessary  to  take  the  most  actiye 
means  to  preyent  the  destructioo  of  property  and  bloodshed.  It 
was  ascertained  that  on  the  morning  of  the  election  (which  lasted 
two  days\  there  were  upwards  of  four  thousand  armed  strangers  in 
the  city  m>m  yarious  parts  of  the  country,  intent  on  taking  part  in 
the  election.  The  troops  were  cidled  out ;  and  a  great  number  of 
persons  sent  to  prison.  By  the  most  energetic  efforts  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Toung,  and  in  consequence  of  his  admirable  arrangements, 

C'  He  pepxse  was  presenred ;  and  the  election  terminated  without 
of  life.  For  these  seryices,  Mr.  Toung  received  the  thanks 
of  the  colonial  secretary,  and  of  the  commanders  of  the  forces  in 
Canada,  Sir  Richard  Jackson  and  Sir  James  Hope. 

In  1846,  he  was  instrumental  in  organising  a  Free  Trade  Associa- 
tion in  Montreal,  of  which  he  became  president.  This  association 
pubtishedthe  6\mac2mn.£Sconomu^  during  a  period  of  sixteen  mon^ 
and  this  publication  did  much  to  reconcile  the  opponents  of  the 
mother  country  in  inaugurating  free  trade,  and  withdrawing  the 
protection,  which  the  products  of  Canada  had  preyioualy  enjoyed 
in  her  markets. 

In  the  same  year,  Mr.  Toung  took  part  in  the  discussion 
then  going  on,  as  to  whether  £e  goyernment  had  adopted  a 
correct  policy  in  making  a  new  channel  through  lake  St.  Peter, 
instead  of  deepening  and  improving  the  natural  channel.  He  went 
down  to  the  liJLe,  and  with  pilots,  spent  some  days  in  sounding  the 
various  channels,  and  reported  against  the  government  plan,  in 
making  a  new  channel.  He  advis^  the  immediate  abandonment  of 
all  that  had  been  done,  and  the  necessity  of  conmiencing  the 
improvement  of  the  natural  channel.  The  whole  work  was  aban- 
doned by  order  of  Parliament    Mr.  Toung  did  not,  however,  ceaae 
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io  urge  on  the  govemment  and  his  fellow  eitiiens,  the  imporUaoe 
of  the  improyement  of  the  lake  and  the  riyer  between  Qnebec  and 
Montreal ;  and,  on  being  appointed  a  harbor  oommisBioner  in  1849, 
he  at  once  snggested  to  his  colleagnes  a  plan  by  which  the  improye- 
ment of  the  liuce  and  riyer  could  be  accompliahed.  This  phm  was 
submitted  to  the  goyemment,  and  an  act  passed  to  enable  the 
oommissioners  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  plan  was  found  to  woi^ ; 
the  commissioners  obtained  the  necessary  ftinds  on  the  security  of 
the  harbor  trust,  which  has  been  so  managed  by  Mr.  Young  as 
chairman,  that  its  bonds  haye  always  been  at  a  premium,  while  the 
cha^inel  for  nayigation  has  been  deepened  from  eleyen  feet  to 
eighteen  feet  throughout,  with  a  breadm  of  three  hundred  feet  in 
the  lake.  The  work  is  now  progressing,  so  as  to  secure  a  d^th 
of  twenty  feet ;  the  importance  of  which,  to  the  port  of  Montreal, 
and  the  proyince  in  general,  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate. 

He  also  suggested  the  propriety  and  justice  of  the  goyernment 
assuming  the  costs  of  this  work,  and  for  seyeral  years  p^sistently 
ureed  this  principle,  and  was  at  last  successful. 

In  1845,  ne  took  part  in  originating  and  urging  forward  the  con- 
struction of  the  railway  to  Portland,  so  as  to  connect  the  St.  Law- 
rence with  the  Atlantic,  and  he  also  suggested  the  propriety  of  the 
construction  of  a  railway  firom  Montreal  to  the  west— obtained 
seyeral  suryeys  of  the  road  to  Kingston;  and,  in  connection  with 
others,  procifred  a  charter  for  prosecuting  the  work.  He  became 
president  of  the  road,  and  agreed  with  the  engineers,  that  the  best 
route  for  the  same  was  some  ten  or  fifteen  miles  back  ^m  the  St. 
Lawrence,  so  as  to  secure  the  shortest  line ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  best  position  to  connect  with  the  Ottawa.  Mr.  Young's  fellow 
citizens  were  so  satisfied  with  his  exertions,  that  they  presented 
him  with  a  handsome  testimonial  of  their  esteem. 

It  was  about  this  time  too  that  Mr.  Young  suggested  and 
adyocated  the  necessity  of  a  bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence.  He 
adyanced  the  necessary  Ainds  to  Mr.  Thos.  0.  Keefer  for  his  survey 
and  plan  of  that  work,  and  ui^ed  its  importance  on  eyery  occasion. 
Suggesting  that  its  construction  should  be  the  basis  of  the  Eangston 
anoMontreal  Railroad  Company,  waiying  the  rights  of  their  charter 
in  fayor  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Company,  the  proposal  was  adopted 
and  the  present  Victoria  Bridge  is  erected  at  the  site  surveyed  by  Mr. 
Keefer. 

In  1846,  Mr.  Young  suggested  that  a  canal,  to  connect  the  St. 
Lawrence  with  kke  Champlain,  should  be  constructed;  and  he 
declared  that  unless  this  was  done  the  Canadian  canals  would 
fidl,  when  opened  in  1849,  to  attract  to  the  St.  Lawrence  route  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  interior  trade.  The  goyernment  had 
this  canal  route  surveyed  by  different  engineers,  all  of  whom 
strondy  advised  its  construction.  The  various  boards  of  trade  also 
urged  oil  tiie  government  its  importanpe ;  bat^  i%  baa  not  yet  been 
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hegui,  aHhoQflrh  the  fiust  rf  the  St  Lawreiioe  route  beisg  abfe  to 
attraot  only  mmt  seven  per  oent  of  the  interior  trade,  while 
ninety-three  per  oent  flows  throogh  the  Brie  oamd,  might  eeeln 
to  afford  snffioient  evidence  of  the  neoearity  for  the  oonstmotion  of 
meh  a  eanal.  In  18^1^  Mr.  Tonng  was  aeked  to  join  the  Hincke 
and  Morin  administration,  as  chief  commissioner  of  public  works; 
and  was  eleoted  to  represent  the  city  of  Montreal,  thoogh  his  eleo- 
iion  was  opposed  on  the  gronnd  of  his  free  trade  opinions,  his 
advocacy  of  the  Canghnawaga  canal,  and  of  the  importance  of  con- 
stmeting  the  Halifax  raihroad.  As  soon  as  the  electi<»i8  were  over, 
he,  with  Mr.  Hincks  and  the  Honorable  Mr.  Tach^,  proceeded  to 
New  Bmnswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  to  advocate  the  railway  to 
Halifax,  bnt  differed  from  some  of  the  deputation  as  to  the  line 
surveyed  by  the  Imperial  Government,  and  thns  suggested  that  it 
should  pass  over  the  St.  John  river  to  St.  John,  and  thence  to 
Halifkx. 

In  the  same  year,  Mr.  Young  recommended  to  the  government 
the  necessity  of  estabtishinff  a  Canadian  lineof  ooaan  steamers  for 
the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  bolalv  adviaed  that,  to  secure  their  being 
immediatdy  established,  a  subsidy  should  be  paid  by  Oanada  alone. 
Tenders  were  invited  for  establishing  a  fortnightly  line  to  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  a  monthly  line  to  Portland ;  and,  after  much  diffioul^, 
Mr.Toung's  colleagues  consented  to  grant  nineteen  thousand  pounds 
per  annum,  provided  five  thousand  pounds  additional  was  secured 
by  Mr.  Toung  oUierwise.  This  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  from 
the  Atlantic  and  St  Lawrence,  and  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic 
Railway  Companies ;  and  the  line  was  commenced,  the  beneficial 
results  of  which,  to  the  country,  are  too  well  known  to  require 
notice. 

As  commissioner  of  public  worka,  he  examined  a  great  number 
of  pilots  and  shipmasters  as  to  the  merits  of  the  route  through  the 
straits  oi  Belleisle,  and  concerning  the  improvements  necessary 
on  the  lower  St.  Lawrence.  In  his  Public  Workt^  Report  of  1851, 
he  advised  the  immediate  construction  of  various  light  houses ; 
most  of  which  have  since  been  built,  and  insurance  has  been 
reduced  more  than  one-half  in  consequence.  Mr  Young,  while 
commissioner,  suggested  and  opened  up  the  various  water  powers 
at  Ottawa  city,  and  recommended  that  a  minister  of  agriculture 
should  be  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council.  He  differed 
from  Mr.  Hincks  on  the  plan  by  which  the  railways  of  the  country 
should  be  constructed ;  and  was  in  ftvor  of  waiting  to  ascertain, 
whether  it  was  possible  to  obtain  the  Imperial  Government's 
security,  hj  whi<m  means  money  for  construction  of  the  whole 
road  from  Windsor  to  Halifax  could  be  obtained  at  a  very  low  rate 
of  interest.  Thu  plan  was  over-ruled,  and  a  private  company 
obtttned  a  ehartcr  from  Parliament,  under  the  style  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  Company.    Mr.  Young  opposed  the  demand  for 
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gafefftneai  aid  towaids  this  imdertikiBgy  to  die  amoant  of  £ov 
tlumaaDd  poandfl  aterliog  per  mile,  and  thk  Bum  was  in  coeoe- 
qvenee  of  his  <^»poeition  reduoed  to  tkrae  tlionaaBda  povikda  per 
mile. 

The  government  liaving  determined  on  ehaieing  a  hif^er  saite 
on  Amerioan  yeaeeb  passing  through  the  Weuand  eanal  than  on 
Canadian  vessels,  Mr.  Young  resigned  his  office  of  eomraiarioner 
of  public  works,  and  became  instrumental  in  preventing  these 
diflferential  tolls  against  American  shipping. 

Mr.  Young  also  originated  the  idea  of  having  Canada  represented 
in  the  Exhibition  of  All  Nations,  in  Ijondon,  in  1861,  and  oiganiied 
the  committees  throughout  the  province,  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
Again  in  Parliament,  in  1855,  he  carried  a  motion  to  have  Canada 
represenedt  at  the  Industrial  Exhibition  in  Paris.  Those  exhibi- 
tions, all  will  admit,  did  more  to  bring  Canada  creditably  before  the 
notice  of  the  world  than  anything  before  or  since. 

In  1854,  Mr.  Toung  was  again  returned  member  for  Montreal, 
having  been  mainly  supported  by  the  mercantile  interest.  He  was 
an  active  member  of  the  committee  of  public  accounts,  while  W. 
L.  McKensie  acted  as  chairman.  In  1855,  he  ^ain  was  on  that 
committee,  and  acted  as  its  chairman,  and  made  numerous  sug- 
gestions on  the  erroneous  system  of  keeping  the  public  accounts, 
most  of  which  have  been  since  adopted.  Mr.  Young  declined  to 
come  forward  again  to  represent  Montreal  at  the  election  of  1857, 
in  consequence  of  ill  health ;  but  he  has  not  ceased  take  to  an  active 
part  in  every  public  measure  affecting  the  public  interests  of  the 
city,  where  he  resides. 

Mr.  Young's  advocacy  of  the  proposition  for  docks  at  Montreal, 
and  for  making  available  the  enormous  water  power  of  the  river 
3aint  Lawrence,  by  the  fall  of  its  water,  nom  ike  Laohine 
canal,  has  been  constant,  and  although  very  much  opposed,  yet 
there  has  been  a  great  change  in  public  feeling  as  to  the  import 
tance  of  these  works  (vast  as  they  appear)  to  the  interest  of  the 
province,  and  especially  of  Montreal.  It  is  evident^  however,  that 
the  rapid  extension  of  the  interior  trade  will,  sooner  than  is 
expected,  fully  justify  Mr.  Young  in  so  strongly  advocating  im- 
provements upon  which  the  foture  trade  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
depends. 

It  was  owing  to  Mr.  Young's  exertions,  that  the  limits  of  the 
harbor  of  Montreal  were  extended ;  and  he  has  been  unremitting 
in  aiding  the  extension  of  the  river  and  harbor  accommodations  in 
all  directions. 

Mr.  Young  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  citiiens,  who  so 
successfully  entertained  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  his  kte  visit  to 
Canada. 

He  is  a  member  of  a  Unitarian  society,  which  he  did  much  to 
establish,  and  is  admitted  to  be  a  most  Ubexal  and  pubMc  spirited 
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ciliMii.  He  has  nmd  himaAiy  by  kia  own  eseeftioiiB;  and  Km 
doM  aa  mneh  for  the  benefit  of  the  ]^eople  of  Montreal  as  any 
other  man  livinp^.  His  eoneeptiona  are  grand,  and  many  of  tkeee 
have  been  realized ;  to  them,  and  to  his  indefr  tigable  energy,  ib 
the  present  high  and  distingniriied  position  whieh  oar  meroantile 
metropolis  holds  in  ^e  estimation  of  Bvrope  and  Ameriea,  as  wall 
as  mneh  of  the  prosperity  in  store  for  it  in  the  figure,  may  be.  fiurly 
attributed. 


Sib  WM.  E.  LOGAN,  P.R,G.S„  F.B.S. 

Sin  William  Logan,  the  eminent  and  distingoished  geologist, 
and  one  of  the  most  soientifio  men  that  Canada  ean  boast  of  having 
prodiioed,  is  a  Canadian  bred  and  bom.  He  first  saw  the  light  in 
Montreal  in  1798.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  the  High  School  of 
Edinburgh,  Scotland;  and  graduated  at  the  university  of  that  oity. 
In  1818  he  entered  the  mercantile  office  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Hart 
Logan,  of  London,  and  after  a  time  became  a  partner  in  the  firm. 
A&t  returning  to  Canada  for  a  short  time,  where  his  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  geological  characteristics  of  this  country,  he  again 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1829,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  South 
Wales,  Swansea,  as  manager  of  copper  smelting  and  ooal  mining 
operations,  in  which  his  uncle  was  interested ;  but  he  left  this 
situation  soon  after  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1838.  During  his 
seven  years'  residence  in  South  Wales,  Mr.  Logan  devoted  himsdlf 
to  the  study  of  the  coal  field  of  that  region ;  and  his  minute  and 
accurate  maps  and  sections  were  adopted  by  the  ordnance  geolo- 
gical survey,  and  published  by  the  government,  under  Sir  Henry 
de  la  B^che's  superintendence.  He  was  the  first  to  demonstrate 
that  the  stratum  of  under  clay,  as  it  is  called,  which  always 
underlies  ooal  beds,  was  the  soil  in  which  the  ooal  vegetation  grew. 
In  1841  Sir  William  visited  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Nova  Scotia ;  and  communicated  several  valuable  memoirs  on  the 
subject  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London.  At  this  time  he  began 
an  examination  of  the  older  palasoaoic  rooks  of  Canada;  and  the 
celebrated  geological  survey  of  Canada  having  been  commenced, 
he  was  appoint^  and  still  continues  at  its  head,  a  trust  which 
sufficiently  indicates  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  his  great 
abilities  and  attainments  by  the  government.  This  preferenoe  is, 
however,  nothing  more  than  he  is  entitled  to,  considering  the 
immense  sacrifice  which  he  has  made  to  remain  in,  and  confine  his 
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itadiee  to^  a  coaDtrr  endeajred  to  him  by  all  the  ties  of  biitli  and 
(rtation.  It  ia  a  well  known  fact  that  he  has  reftued  geyend  offere 
from  other  goyemments  for  his  serviceB,  including  India,  where  a 
princely  fortune  is  to  be  made  by  the  geologiat.  In  the  coarse  of 
nia  inveetigadons  npon  the  rocks  of  the  Eastern  Townships,  which 
are  the  continuation  of  those  of  New  England,  Sir  William  has 
shown  that,  so  &r  firom  being,  as  had  been  supposed,  primitiTe 
aaoic  rooks,  they  are  altered  and  chrvstallized  pal»OKoio  strata;  a 
finct^  which,  although  suspected,  had  not  hitherto  been  demon- 
stratedy  and  which  is  the  key  to  the  geology  of  North-Eastem 
America.  He  found  the  rocks,  which  form  the  Laurentide  and 
Adirondac  mountains,  previously  regarded  as  unstratified,  to  be 
disturbed  and  altered  sedimentary  deposits  of  yast  thickness, 
equal  perhaps  to  all  the  hitherto  known  stratified  rooks  of 
the  earth's  crust.  In  1851  Sir  William  represented  Canada 
at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  London;  and  had  charge  of  the 
Canadian  geologieal  collection  which  had  been  made  by  himself  or 
under  his  immediate  direction.  It  was  exhibited  with  great  skill 
and  judgment,  displaying  to  the  best  advantages  the  mineral 
resources  of  Canada.  The  labor  of  arranging  the  specimens  was 
very  great,  and  so  enthusiastic  was  he  that  frequently  he 
sallied  out  at  eight  or  ten  in  the  morning,  and  would  work  for 
twelyo  hours  without  waiting  to  take  refreshment.  He  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  countrymen  appreciated  his  services. 
Medals  in  provision  were  allotted  to  Canada,  and  the  Boyal  Society 
of  London  elected  Mr.  Logan  a  fellow,  the  highest  attainable 
British  scientific  distinction  ;  he  was  also  a  commissioner  frdm 
Canada  at  the  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Paris  in  1855,  when  he 
received  from  the  imperial  commission  the  grand  gold  medal  of 
honor,  and  was  created  a  knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He 
received  the  honor  of  knighthood  from  the  Queen's  hands,  in 
1856 ;  and  in  the  same  year  was  awarded  by  the  Geological  Society, 
of  which  he  has  long  been  a  member,  the  Wollaston  Pal- 
ladium medal,  for  his  pre-eminent  services  in  geology. 


Rev.  EGERTON  RYERSON,  D.D., 

Chief  Superintendent  op  Education,  Canada  West. 

This  celebrated  divine  and  public  servant  whose  name  has  been 
mixed  up  in  various  ways  vdth  the  history  of  the  country,  but 
principally  in  developing  the  admirable  educational  system  of 
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Upper  Canada,  is  the  son  of  ihe  late  Colonel  JoBeph  Byerson,  a 
United  Empire  Loyalist  of  New  Jersey,  who  came  from  New 
Bnioswiok  m  1793.  He  was  bom  in  Charlotteyille,  eonnl^  of 
Norfolk,  Upper  Canada,  in  1803 ;  entered  the  Wesleyan  ministry 
in  1825;  was  editor  of  ihe  GhrisHan  Ouardian  (whieh  he  estah- 
lished)  in  1829 ;  principal  of  Victoria  college,  Cobonrg,  C.W.,  in 
1841;  appointed  chief  superintendent  of  education  for  Upper 
Canada  m  1844 ;  made  a  tonr  of  enquiry  in  Europe  in  1844-5 ; 
and  founded  the  present  perfect  and  excellent  system  of  public 
instruction  in  Upper  Canada  in  1846-50,  which  he  has  ever  sinoe 
maintained. 

He  received  his  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  we  believe  firom  an 
American  university.  He  is  the  author  of  many  Canadian  works 
and  pamphlets,  principally  relating  to  matters  of  church  and  state^ 


The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  PIERRE  F.  TURGEON, 

Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Quebec. 

This  distinguished  prelate  was  bom  at  Quebec  on  the  12ih 
November,  1787  ;  was  ordained  priest  on  the  29th  April  1810 ; 
appointed  secretary  to  Bishop  Plessis  in  December  1808 ;  and 
continued  in  that  office  until  October,  1820;  was  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  seminary  of  Quebec,  until  he  became  bishop  and 
coadjutor  ewmfittwra  s^tccesstone  of  the  then  archbishop  of  Quebec, 
by  appointment  and  bulls  of  the  late  Pope  Gregory  XVI,  bearing 
date  the  28th  February,  1834.  He  was  consecrated  under  the  title 
of  Sidymtj  in  the  Quebec  cathedral  on  the  11th  May,  1884,  an 
appointment  he  mainly  owed  to  his  bright  abilities  and  efficiency 
in  the  service  of  his  church.  M.  Turgeon  was  administrator  of 
the  diocese  from  November,  1849,  to  October,  1850,  when  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Signay,  he  became  archbishop,  and  was  vested  with 
the  sacred  paUmm  on  the  11th  June,  1851.  He  resigned  his  office 
of  administrator  of  the  diocese  in  1855,  in  consequence  of  ill-health, 
when  Dr.  C.  F.  Baillargeon  was  appointed  to  the  latter  office. 
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Hon,  Mb.  JUSTICE  C.  MONDELET. 

Chablbs  Joseph  ElzAab  Mondblbt,  aMistantjudge  of  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Benoh,  was  born  at  St.  Charles,  rirer  Chamblj, 
on  the  27  th  December  1801 }  he  was  the  son  of  Jean  Marie 
Mondelet,  notary,  and  grandson  of  Dominiane  Mondelet,  who  was 
born  in  France  and  came  to  Canada  under  the  French  gorernment^ 
as  assistant  army  snrgeon. 

Jadge  Mondelet  was  educated  partly  at  the  oollese  of  Niodet 
and  pa^y  at  the  college  of  Montreal,  where  he  finished  kk  edu- 
cation in  1819 ;  he  was  then  employed,  as  an  assistant,  by  the 
astronomical  commission  appointed  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the 
boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  under  the  treaty 
of  Ghent  He  studied  the  law,  first  with  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  who 
afterwards  became  chief-justice  of  the  then  Court  of  King's  Bench 
at  Montreal,  and  completed  the  period  of  study  with  his  brother, 
Dominique  Mondelet,  Es(}.,  now  judge  of  the  Superior  Court.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1822,  and  fdlowed  his  {Hx>ie8Bion,  first 
at  Three  Riyers,  and  next;  from  1830,  in  Montreal,  in  partnership 
with  his  brother,  Dominique,  and  subsequently  with  Mr.  Cherrier, 
till  his  rMr.  Mondelet's)  appointment  in  1842  as  district  judge  for 
Terrebonne,  L'Aasomption  and  Berthier.  He  was  appointed 
circuit  judge  at  Montreal  in  1844 ;  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  in 
1849;  judge  of  the  Seigniorial  Court  in  1855 ;  and  assistant-judge 
in  appeals  (Court  of  Queen's  Bwch)  in  1858,  in  the  room  of  Judge 
("aron,  who  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  codifying 
the  laws  of  Lower  Canada. 

From  1822  to  1842  Mr.  Mondelet  took  an  active  part  in  the 
politics  of  the  country,  and  was  twice  arrested  for  political  offences, 
first  in  1823,  and  i^rwards  in  1838,  but  was  never  put  on  his  trial. 
He  and  William  Walker,  Esq.,  barrister,  defended  Nicholas  and 
three  other  individuals,  charged  with  the  murder  of  Chartrand, 
during  the  political  troubles  in  1837;  he  also,  along  with  Mr. 
Walker,  defended  Captain  Jalbert,  who  was  charged  with  the 
murder  of  Lieu4«nant  Weir  during  the  troubles. 

Mr.  Mondelet  published  in  1840  his  LettrtB  mr  VEducatum^  the 
suggestions  contained  in  which  are  said  to  have  been  embodied  in 
the  school  law  passed  in  the  first  session  after  the  union  in  1841. 
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Hon.  J.  S.  MACDONALD,  Q.C.,  M.P.P. 

THmovOH  tbe  whole  of  ihe  youtliAil  days  of  tlie  Hon.  John  8. 
Maodonald  there  is  to  be  found  a  dash  of  romanoe.  Born  at  St. 
Kaphaely  in  the  oonniy  of  Glengarry^  Upper  Canada^  on  tho  12th 
December,  1812,  on  the  property  owned  and  entailed  l^  hit  grand- 
fiitiier,  a  Scottish  Highlander  and  Roman  Catholic,  who  settled 
there  in  1786,  the  subject  of  this  notice  left  the  paternal  roof  at 
ike  age  of  eleven,  resolving  to  become  the  master  of  his  own  actions. 
Discovered  many  miles  from  home,  he  was  taken  back  against  his 
will,  and  he  soon  took  an  opportunity  to  start  off  a  second  time. 
This  time,  as  he  was  bargaining  with  an  Indian  at  Cornwall  to 
paddle  him  across  the  river  to  the  United  States — the  Indian 
demanding  half  a  dollar  and  the  juvenile  fdgitive  having  only  half 
that  amount  in  the  world — ^his  fiither  came  up,  and  for  a  second 
time  the  truant  was  carried  back.  But  neither  persuasion  nor  force 
could  detain  him  at  home,  and  he  soon  again  set  out,  hiring  himself 
at  a  considerable  distance  firom  home  to  a  store-keeper  for  three  years, 
at  asliding-scale  sahir — ^^10  for  the  first  year,  £12  10s  for  the 
second,  and  £16  for  the  third.  He  remained  two  out  of  the  three 
veara.  He  afterwards  made  a  similar  engagement  with  a  store- 
keeper in  Cornwall,  but  only  remained  a  few  months,  when  here- 
solved  to^  abandon  commerce  for  the  law.  A  lawyer  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  the  store  used  to  address  arguments  of  this 
kind  to  him.  Suppose,  he  would  say,  you  owned  all  this  store, 
with  the  goods,  and  that  a  fire  burned  them  up, — ^it  would  be  years 
before  you  could  commence  again.  How  different  it  is  with  me  who 
has  a  profession ;  come  what  will,  no  accident  can  deprive  me  of 
that  possession.  Afier  the  budding  merchant  had  been  nearly 
convinced  by  arguments  like  these,  a  little  incident  occurred  to 
decide  his  wavering  mind.  One  dav  while  out  in  the  streets,  he 
was  pelted  with  snow-balls  by  urchms  of  too  tender  years  to  ren- 
der it  possible  that  he  could  resent  the  insult  by  chastising  them, 
and  was  at  the  same  dme  contemptously  called  a  ^'  counter-hopper.'' 
It  was  not  for  the  snow-balls  that  he  cared,  although  these,  when 
hard,  may  sometimes  do  mischief,  but  he  was  stung  by  the  diought 
that  the  calling  he  was  following  could  be  reproaolmilly  thrown 
into  his  teeth.  He  went  to  the  store,  saying  that  he  could  not 
remain  there  any  longer,  and,  recounting  what  had  happened,  de- 
clared that  he  luid  resolved  to  study  law.  He  inquired  how  long 
H  would  take  him  to  study  to  enable  him^o  pass  the  Law  Society  as 
ftudent-at-law.  He  was  told  that  it  mieht  be  done  by  hard  study 
in  three  years.    Accordingly,  in  November,  1882,  he  went  to  school 
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at  Cornwall,  and  under  the  tatition  of  Dr.  ITrqahart — not  otid  of 
whose  students  was  ever  rejected  by  the  benchers  of  the  Law  Society 
— ^he  was  found  to  be  ahead  of  all  his  school  feUows  at  the  exami- 
nation which  took  place  two  years  after  his  entrance.  It  was  at 
thb  school  also  that  the  Hon.  Philip  Vtmloughnet^  ocmunissioBar 
of  crown  lands,  received  his  education.  In  the  early  part  of  1835, 
young  Maodonald  paased  the  Law  Society  as  stadent-at-law,  only  a 
Uttle  more  thaa  two  years  after  he  had  entered  Dr.  Urquhaii's 
school. 

He  was  articled  in  1835  to  Mr.  McLean,  then  a  praotisiBg  barria- 
ter  at  Cornwall,  with  whom  he  remained  for  two  and  a  half  yean, 
when  Mr.  McLean  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Court  of  Quel's 
Bench,  having  pveviously  been  speaker  of  tiie  Upper  Caaada  House 
of  Assembly.  Our  student  then  went  into  the  ofioe  of  Mr.  Dra* 
per,  now  cbief-justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  with  whom  be 
finished  his  term  of  legal  studies  in  1840.  In  June  of  that  year  he 
was  called  to  the  bar,  having  for  some  months  previously  praotaaed 
as  attorney  at  Oomvrall.  He  has  continued  to  praedse  his  pto- 
fession  in  that  town  to  the  present  time;  and  having,  at  an  early 
period,  built  up  a  lucrative  joactice,  he  has,  contrary  to  the  usual 
rule  with  Canadian  politidans,  managed  to  relun  and  inorease  it; 
so  that  it  is  now  larger  than  at  any  former  period.  He  has  by  this 
means  been  able  to  maintain  a  position  of  peeuniary  iBdependenoe, 
(while  several  of  the  prominent  lawyers  in  the  country  are 
embarrassed  with  debt,)  as  he  never  sought  the  slightest  accommo- 
dation from  banks — ^a  circumstance  that  has  conduced  as  much  to 
his  political  as  well  as  personal  independence. 

He  was  first  elected  to  Parliament  after  the  union  in  March,  1841, 
and  is  the  only  member  now  in  the  House  of  Assembly  who  has  sat 
since  the  union.  In  the  last  Parlittneait  there  w^e  two  beside  him* 
self,  Sir  Henry  Smith  and  the  Honorable  W.  H.  Merritt.  Lord  Syd* 
enham  had  been  sent  out  to  carry  the  union  into  effsot;  and  with 
that  view  too  many  of  the  Lower  Canada  elections,  where  the  peo-  • 
pie  had  been  opposed  to  the  union,  were  carried  by  violence*  Mr. 
Cuvillier,  the  nominee  of  the  government,  was  elected  speaker,  in 
opposition  to  Sir  Allan  MacNab.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked 
that,  in  Canada^  a  speaker  seldom  retains  his  seal},  as  such,  more 
than  one  parliament.  Kveiy  new  House  of  Assembly  elects  its 
own  speaker ;  so  that  tiiere  are  often  several  ex^spetdcers  in  the 
prime  of  polideal  life,  who  return,  contrary  to  the  English  praietiee 
to  the  floor  of  the  house.  The  government  was  a  mixture  of  poli- 
tioians  of  difiierent  shades  of  opiniim.  The  legislature  was  not  free 
from  placemen ;  and  the  government  was  not  coadueted  by  heads  of 
departments  who  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  repreeenialaves 
of  the  people.  Neither  the  head  of  the'  crown  landa  office  ner 
the  surv^or-general  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  OouBmil.  Faai- 
ily-compaet  jboryism  had  aoquired  a  subdued  tone  in  officml  cifeles, 
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in  oomequenoe  of  the  deepatdi  of  Lord  John  Riusell;  sent  oat  in 
1889,  in  wMoh  the  alternative  of  supporting  the  government  or 
retiHngfroffl  their  places  was  held  otit  to  the  officials  who  had 
seats  in  either  branches  of  the  legislature.  The  manner  in  which 
the  union  was  forced  upon  Lower  Canada  and  the  violence  which 
had  been  nsed  at  die  elections,  caused  men  like  the  late  Honor* 
able  Messrs.  Neilson,  D.  B.  Viger^  and  Morin  to  take  their  places 
in  tile  ranks  of  the  opposition.  Mr.  Macdonald  was  opposed  to  the 
government ;  but  he  was  an  Upper  Canadian^  and  was  far  iVom 
being  cordial  with  Sir  Allan  MacNab^  ^he  opposition  leader  for  that 
section  of  the  country.  The  rebellion,  of  which  the  effects  had 
not  passed  away,  had  reduced  evetything  to  a  Question  of  loyalty 
and  allegiance,  especially  in  thfeit  part  of  central  Canada  which  Mr. 
Macdonald  represented.  His  position  was  a  peculiar  one.  He  voted 
with  the  Upper  Canada  conservatives  and  the  Lower  Canada 
IVench  leaders  against  the  government ;  but  he  never  attended 
a  tory  ^'  cauons/'  as  party  meetings  are  called  in  America,  much 
less  had  he  any  intimate  alliance  with  the  Lower  Canada  opposi- 
tion. It  was  in  the  first  session  of  this  Parliament  that  the  resolu- 
tions establishing  responsible  government  were  passed.  Lord 
Sydenham  accepted  the  principle  with  as  good  a  grace  as  possible, 
but  with  manifest  reluctance.  The  resolutions  proposed  on  the 
subject  bv  Mr.  Baldwin  were  set  aside  for  thoee  of  Mr.  Harrison, 
provincial  secretary ;  and  thus  the  establishment  of  the  principle  of 
ezeoutive  responsibility  was  made  to  appear  to  come  from  the 
government  itself. 

In  November,  1843,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  attempted  to  subvert 
the  principles  t^us  established;  and  the  elections  which  took  place 
next  year  turned  upon  a  contest  between  the  governor-general  and 
his  late  Council.  The  marrow  of  the  whole  dispute  lay  in  his  hav- 
ing asserted  a  right  to  make  appointments  to  offices  without  con- 
sulting them,  and  there  having  denied  it.  Id  this  election,  Mr. 
Macdonald  espoused  the  cause  of  the  ex-ministers.  It  was  a 
somewhat  perilous  experiment  to  make  among  the  Highlanders  of 
Glengarry,  who  were  proverbial  for  their  loyalty.  At  a  public 
meeting  in  that  county,  the  course  of  the  ex-ministers  was  sustained; 
and  the  effect  in  other  parts  of  the  country  was  very  great.  This 
fiunous  meeting  was  held  at  Cornwall,  the  head-quarters  or  rather 
the  birth-place  of  family  compactism.  It  was  called  by  that  party, 
but  the  yeomen  of  the  county  resolving  that  Cornwall  should  not 
speak  in  their  name  to  misrepresent  thein,  went  to  the  meeting  and 
out-voted  the  party  with  whom  it  originated.  From  that  day,  no 
£unilv  compact  meeting  has  ever  been  held  in  Cornwall.  When 
the 'election  came,  Mr.  Macdonald  was  returned  by  a  larger  majority 
than  before.  Of  the  18,000  inhabitants  of  the  county,  I9-20ths 
flore  of  HighUind  Scotch  descent.  Among  them  there  were,  when 
*be  oeagoa  fer  1861  waa  taken,  no  less  than  8;242  Maodonalds,  all  of 
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whom  speak  Gaelic.  The  prorerbial  loyiUpf  of  ihe  Highlanden  of 
Glengarry  is  due  to  tihe  aame  oauae  that  gives  a  more  subdued  and 
consenratiTe  tone  to  the  politios  of  central  Canada  than  what  pve- 
Tails  in  the  western  peninsula,  its  orifl;tnal  settlement  by  Unked 
Empire  loyalists.  After  the  close  of  the  American  war  of  inde- 
pendence, the  Royal  Yorkers  were  disbanded  at  Lapndrie ;  and 
being  unaoouainted  with  the  French  laagoage,  th^  went  higher 
up  me  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  settle.  In  Uie  same  year, 
many  of  them  settled  in  the  counties  of  Glengaorry  and  Stormont, 
as  well  as  on  the  firontier  of  Leeds  and  GrenyiUe,  and  sooner  or 
later,  loyalists  of  the  American  revolution  went  as  far  west  as  the 
Bay  of  Quinte,  west  of  Eangston.  These  original  settlers  in  Stor- 
mont  were  a  mixture  of  Scotch  and  Dutch ;  in  Glengarry  they  were 
chiefly  Highland-Scotch.  They  had  all  served  in  Sir  William 
Johnston's  corps  of  Boyal  Yorkers.  The  republican  element  has 
never  been  infused  into  this  part  of  the  population;  whatever  there 
is  of  it  in  Upper  Canada,  is  in  the  western  peninsula.  As  an  in- 
stance of  the  complete  absence  of  the  invasion  of  American  habits 
into  central  Canada,  may  be  mentioned  that  dollais  and  cents  were 
never  spoken  of  there  as  a  currency ;  and  it  will  take  three  years  to 
familiarise  that  part  of  the  population  with  the  new  coinage.  When 
the  annexation  cry  was  raised,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  in 
1849,  there  was  hardly  an  annexationist  from  Belleville  tothe  fron- 
tier of  Lower  Canada.  The  descendants  of  the  U.E.  loyalists  take 
a  natural  and  hereditary  pride  in  showing  their  preference  of  mon- 
archical over  republican  institutions.  The  most  reliable  loyalists 
of  Canada  are  the  settlers  in  this  district  of  country.  In  the  elec- 
tion of  1844,  the  Highlanders  of  Glengarry  showed  theirs  was  a 
reasoning  loyalty  which  sees  the  best  safeguard  in  British  sm>re- 
macy  in  upholding  the  British  principle  of  executive  responsibility. 
In  1848, 1852  and  1854,  Mr.  Macdonald  was  elected  without  a 
contest  in  his  old  constituency.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1849,  he  was  appointed  solicitor-general  under  the  Lafontaine-Bald'- 
win  government,  which  office  he  held  till  the  breaking  up  of  ihai 

Svemment  in  the  autumn  of  1851.  He  was  elected  speaker  in 
lebec  in  1852,  and  held  that  position  till  the  dissolution  in  1854. 
In  1858  he  was  attorney-general  in  the  Brown-Dorion  government. 
In  1857  he  was  elected  for  Cornwall,  his  brother  D.  A.  Macdon* 
aid,  succeeding  him  in  the  county,  and  this  year  was  again 
returned  for  that  town.  Except  to  the  Lafontain^-Baldwin  govern- 
ment, in  which  he  was  solicitor-eeneral,  Mr.  Maedonald  h«9  been 
in  opposition  ever  since  he  has  been  in  Parliament,  except  lately 
when  he  left  the  ranks  of  the  clear  grit  party,  and  is  now  what  is 
called  "  an  indep^dant  member.'^  He  is  one  of  the  few  Upper 
Canadians  who  have  been  persistently  opposed  to  representation  by 
population ;  and  although  a  Boman  CadioUc,  he  has  never  been  an 
advocate  of  separat  eschools*    His  oppositioA  to  them  has  brought 
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domi  ii|KMi  liim  ihe  oenmire  of  the  prksta ;  but  although  they  have 
firosL  the  altar  recommended  the  electors  to  vote  for  Protestant 
candidates  in  preference  to  him,  that  recommendation  has  been 
disregarded  by  the  Highlanders. 

In  1840,  Mr.  Macdonald  married  a  lady  from  Louisiana,  the 
daughter  of  a  United  States  senator,  who  owned  a  large  plantation 
of  negroes,  and  who  was  shot  in  a  duel  in  1843.  Mr.  Macdonald's 
anoestors  were  not  U.  £.  loyalists,  but  came  directly  from  Scotland. 
He  is  a  tall  man  of  slender  make,  and  has  for  some  time  been  an 
iuTalid. 


Hon.  JAMES  MORRIS,  M,KC. 

Ths  Honobablb  Jamss  Morris,  M.L.G.,  of  the  town  of 
Brockyille,  C.  W.,  was  bom  at  Paisley,  in  Scotland,  in  1798.  He 
came  to  Canada  in  the  year  1801,  when  a  child.  His  father,  the 
late  Alexander  Morris,  Esquire,  of  Montreal,  and  afterwards  of  the 
township  of  Elisabethtown,  Brockville,  haying  then  emigrated  to 
Canada  with  his  &mily.  As  a  historical  contrast  to  the  present 
expedition  of  transit  between  Britain  and  Canada,  it  is  worthy  of 
recdurd  that  sixty-three  days  were  occupied  in  the  passage  m)m 
Scotland  to  Quebec. 

Mr.  Morris  received  the  latter  part  of  his  education  at  the 
academy  of  the  kte  Mr.  Nelson,  of  Sorel,  the  father  of  Br.  Wol- 
fred  Nelson,  of  Montreal.  On  leaving  school,  Mr.  Morris  devoted 
his  attention  to  mercantile  pursuits  in  Brockville,  in  connection 
with  his  brothers,  the  late  Alexander  Morris,  of  Brockville,  Esquire, 
and  the  late  Honorable  William  Morris,  of  Perth,  and  latterly  of 
Montreal.  He  early  devoted  a  portion  of  his  attention  to  public 
matters.  In  July,  1837,  he  was  returned  to  the  Upper  Canadian 
House  of  Assembly,  as  one  of  the  members  for  the  county  of  Leeds, 
and  has  ever  since  continued  to  be  a  member  of  one  or  other  of  the 
iHranches  of  the  legislature. 

In  1888,  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  for  the  improvement 
of  the  navigation  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  served  as  such 
until  the  completion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  canals. 

In  1841,  he  was  again  returned  for  the  oountj  of  Leeds  to  the 
Parliament  of  United  Canada,  the  government  bemg  then  adminis- 
tered by  Lord  Sydenham. 

In  1844,  he  was  called  to  the  Legislative  Council,  under  the 
adminiatration  of  Lord  Metcalfe.    In  1851,  Mr.  Morris  was  called 
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to  a  seat  in  tbe  Bzeoative  Ommcil,  under  the  adminiBlnittmi  of 
Lord  Elgin^  and  was  also  appointed  poetmaster^nend,  being  the 
first  incumbent  of  tbat  offioe  after  the  transfer  of  the  department 
from  imperial  control  to  that  of  Canada.  Immediately  npon  his 
appmntment  he  proceeded  to  Washington,  and  there  negociated 
with  the  American  goyemment  a  postal  treaty  with  the  United 
States.  He  also  introduced  a  uniform  postal  letter-ralie  of  fiye 
cents,  the  average  rate  preriously  having  been  sixteen  cents  or 
thereabouts.  In  1853,  Mr.  Morris  vacated  the  post  office  depart* 
ment,  and  was  appointed  speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council,  which 
office  he  held  until  the  retirement  of  the  Hincks-Morin  administrs- 
tion,  in  the  autumn  of  1854. 

In  1858,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council 
and  speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council,  on  the  advent  to  office  of  the 
Brown-Dorion  administration,  and  retired  with  that  administration 
on  the  governor-general  (Sir  Edmund  Head),  refusing  to  dissolve 
the  house.  Mr.  Morris  has  not  since  been  in  office,  but  has  con- 
tinued in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  acting  in  concert  with  the  reform  party,  with  which  he 
has  always  been  identified. 


Hon.  p.  B.  DE  BLAQUIERE. 

And  now,  we  think,  we  cannot  do  better  than  present  a  notice  of 
the  late  Honorable  Peter  Boyle  de  Blaqui^re,  who,  for  many  years, 
was  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  this  province,  and  a 
gentleman  of  high  social  and  political  standing.  Mr.  de  Blaqui^ 
held  the  title  of  <<  honorable  ^'  in  his  own  right  independently  of 
his  position  as  a  member  of  the  LegHslative  Council,  being  youngest 
son  of  John,  Lord  de  Blaqui^re,  of  Ardkil^  county  Londondenry. 
Mr.  de  Blaqui^re  was  the  descendant  of  a  noble  French  gentleman 
who  emigrated  from  France  in  eonsequenee  of  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  and  settled  in  London,  as  a  merchant,  where  he 
died  in  1753.  In  1772  his  fifth  son,  Lieutenant-Colonel  John 
de  Blaquidre  was  appointed  principal  secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland  ;  and  in  1774,  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  was  invested 
with  the  order  of  the  Bath.  In  1784,  he  was  created  a  baronet^ 
uid  was  sworn  in  one  of  the  Irish  Privy  Council,  and  appointed  great 
alnager,  an  officer  whose  duty  it  was  in  olden  times  to  measure 
and  examine  woollen  cloth,  and  fix  upon  it  the  royal  seal.  The 
post  was  abolished  by  an  act  of  Wilham.    At  the  death  of  Sir 
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John  de  Blaqnitee^  the  title  d«volT«d  iipoA  hia  eldest  sod, 
(brother  of  Mr.  P.  B.  de  Blaqtu^re^  who  in  the  j«ar  1^00  wa» 
eloYAted  to  the  peerage  sa  Boron  de  Blaqui^re  of  Ardkill.  The 
fa'M  is  now  held  by  his  gnuidfloQ>  John.  So  isf  as  regards  the 
honorable  gentlemaB's  deseent  and  ancient  lineaee>  ^ey  are 
among  the  least  of  his  olainss  upon  our  regard.  He  was  born 
in  Dublin,  on  the  27th  of  April^  1784.  When  very  young,  he 
entered  the  navy  and  served  as  a  midshipman  under  the  oele* 
brated  Captain  Bligh,  of  the  Binmfy,  at  the  battle  of  Camper- 
down.  He  was  also  present  at  the  mutiny  of  the  Nore.  Leaving 
the  navy,  however,  at  an  early  age,  he  devoted  himself  to  more 
peaoetul  pursuits,  and  emigrated  to  Canada  in  1887  ;  here  he 
soon  attained  to  the  highest  honors.  In  18S8,  he  was  selected 
as  a  fit  person  for  a  seat  in  the  Legislative  Council,  whioh  he 
eontinued  to  hold  until  the  time  of  his  death.  On  the  re- 
modelling, of  the  Toronto  university,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
honorable  office  of  chancellor,  but  subsequently  resigiied  it  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Anglican  Synod,  where  he  commanded  great 
respect.  By  that  body  his  loss  was  severely  felt.  The  Globe 
said  of  him  on  his  decease  : — 

^  There  are  few  men  of  whom  we  can  speak  in  higher  terms  of 
respect.  As  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council,  although  it  was 
our  fortune  frequently  to  differ  from,  him  in  his  political  views,  yet 
we  ever  recognised  th^  fact  that  he  did  that  which  in  his  own  eyes 
he  thought  best  for  his  country.  He  was  a  man  of  strictest  honor. 
He  never  sought  by  a  trick  to  keep  the  letter  of  the  law  while 
manifestly  breaking  through  its  intent.  During  the  first  year  that 
he  occupied  a  seat  in  the  Legislative  Council,  he  did  not  take  a  very 
active  part  in  its  affiiirs,  but  of  late  he  had  become  the  leader  of  a 
laxge  section  of  the  house.  Whenever  he  rose  to  speak,  the  strict- 
est silence  was  observable,  he  was  listened  to  with  the  greatest 
respect  and  attention,  and  no  matter  how  heated  the  debate,  how 
severe  the  contest,  no  opponent  thought  of  using  a  harsh  word 
towards  him^ — the  sentiment  of  the  house  would  not  have  tolerated 
it.  His  courtei^  was  of  that  character  which  can  only  be  mani- 
fested by  the  thorough  gentleman  and  sinoere  Christian.  Prudent, 
of  a  kind  hearty  and  a  well  cultivated  mind,  he  was  an  exception  to 
the  rule  applicable  to  most  men,  that  as  they  increase  in  years  the 
more  conservative  opinions  they  hold.  Although  nominated  by 
the  crown,  he  was  one  of  those  who  voted  for  the  bill  rendering  tiie 
speakers  of  the  upper  house  elective,  and  it  is  probable  that  had  he 
lived  he  would  have  been  elevated  to  the  chair.  The  respect  in 
which  he  was  held  would  have  ensured  the  utmost  deference  to  his 
decisions.  In  the  Synod,  he  at  least  twice  moved  for  the  abroga- 
taon  of  ike  episcopal  veto,  but  not  with  very  great  opposition.  On 
the  day  of  his  death  he  was  to  all  appearance  m  good  health. 
Although  so  old  a  man^  he  was  remarlubly  agile,  a^  iqppeared 
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Braeh  yoODger  than  he  Kally  ww.    The  ifluaediate  enue  of  liu 
deoeaM  was  undoubtedly  apoplexy/' 

The  kgislatiye  eareer  of  Mr.  de  Blaqoi^re  is  one  diat  might 
be  cited  aa  ezhibiting  the  real  and  proper  natore  of  oonaenratiTe- 
inn :  ateadily  and  consistently  maintaining  onr  oonstiftiifcional  sjs- 
tern,  &ithfal  to  its  spirit^  liberal  in  its  interpretation^  he  was  ever 
ready  to  assist  in  judicious  and  necessary  reforms,  but  strenuoosly 
opposed  to  all  speculative  innoTations.  Never  extreme  in  h» 
news,  nor  impassioned  and  importunate  in  his  declaration  of  ihean, 
his  remarks  were  always  received  with  the  utmost  deference  by  his 
colleagues  of  the  Council,  and  exercised  on  every  occasion  a  salutary 
influence.  He  never  had  occasion  to  fluctuate  in  his  opinions  or 
to  abandon  them,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  were  not  the 
result  of  hasty  adoption  or  conceived  in  the  rancor  of  party  ennd^, 
but  from  well  considered  and  long  premeditation.  Possessed  of  a 
well  cultivated  understanding  and  good  powers  of  observation,  his 
conclusions  were  usually  correct.  He  was  not  remarkable  for  any 
great  oratorical  talents,  but  possessed  a  dignified  and  fluent  persua* 
siveness,  whose  mildness  often  effected  more  than  the  most  ardent 
rhetorical  declamations ;  often  indignant,  he  was  never  resentful^ 
and  generally  the  object  of  his  indignation  retired  from  it  with  a 
sense  of  self-reproach.    One  of  his  best  public  traits  was  his  tem- 

Grate  and  persistent  advocacy  of  measures  that  he  considered 
neficial  to  bis  country,  and,  no  matter  by  what  class  of  opponents 
surrounded,  for  his  never  deviating  from  the  course  of  rectitude  to 
obtain  them.  He  was  at  once  the  philosopher  and  the  philant]^^ 
pic  statesman — above  the  cabals  of  faction  and  uninfluenced  by  party 
considerations,  when  the  commotions  of  angry  debate  ebbed  and 
flowed  through  the  Council  Chamber,  his  serenity  and  composure 
fell  upon  its  turbulent  spirits  with  such  effect  that  one  sUently 
recalled  to  mind  the  divine  invocation  to  ihe  troubled  waters : 
"Peace,  be  still  r 

It  may  not  here  be  inappropriate  to  mention,  that  as  chancellor 
of  the  university  of  Toronto,  and  as  an  enlightened  legislator,  he 
always  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  education  of  the  people,  and  in 
the  success  of  the  operations  of  the  educational  department  for 
Upper  Canada.  When  that  department  was  unjustly  assailed  in 
1858,  he  expressed  his  warm  sympathy  with  its  efibrts  to  promote 
the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  country,  and  his  readiness  to 
defend  its  operations  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  should  a  fiivomble 
opportunity  offer  for  his  doing  so. 

Mr.  de  Blaqui^  married,  firstiy,  in  1804,  Blica,  daughter  of 
Denis  O'Brien,  Esq.,  of  Newcastie,  county  Limerick ;  she  died  in 
1814;  secondly,  in  1818,  Elisa,  second  daughter  of  W.  R<mer, 
Esq.,  of  Rathfamham  Castle,  county  Dublin,  by  both  of  whom 
he  nad  large  families. 

He  died  at  Yorkville,  near  Toronto,  in  October^  1860. 
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Hon.  P,  J.  0.  CHAUVEAU,  LL.  D., 

SUPKEINTENDENT  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  LOWEB  CANADA. 

Politics  and  literature,  if  we  except  journalism;  (with  two  or 
three  exceptions)  have  seldom  been  united  in  Canada,  except  in  the 
person  of  the  Honorable  Pierre  J.  0.  Chauveau.  This  distin- 
guished and  honorable  exception  deseryes  especial  notice.  A 
colony  is  very  prone  to  dwarf  journalism  into  a  mere  instrument  of 
individual  ambition ;  and  instances  are  not  wantine  of  men  covering 
themselves  with  fulsome  and  disgusting  eulogy,  either  under  their 
own  proper  names  or  behind  a  mask  so  thin  that  it  served  no  pur« 
pose  of  deception.  Rancorous  pamphleteers,  too,  have  written  and 
lied  their  way  to  office.  But  Dr.  Chauveau  is  the  only  public  man 
that  Canada  has  produced  who  united  the  novelist,  the  poet,  and 
the  politician.  While  others  have  confined  themselves  to  the 
prosaic  side  of  life,  and  have  exhausted  themselves  in  the  struggle 
to  secure  or  maintain  office,  he  has  risen  to  the  dignity  of  the  true 
artist,  and  made  his  pen  sketch  with  lively  colors  the  manners  of 
the  people  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  worthiest  representatives  in 
Canada.  It  is  a  relief  to  find  a  worthy  representative  of  literature 
among  the  motley  herd  of  colonial  politicians,  in  whom,  in  spite  of 
our  excess  of  good  nature,  it  is  seldom  easy  to  find  anything  on 
which  to  fix  one's  admiration.  For  this  reason  we  take  up  our 
pencil  with  more  than  common  pleasure  to  draw  a  £Biint  outline  of 
the  gentleman  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  notice. 

Dr.  Chauveau  was  bom  at  Quebec,  on  the  30th  May,  1820,  where 
his  father  was  a  merchant.  The  progenitors  of  his  father  had  been 
among  the  oldest  settlers  of  Charlesbourg,  near  Quebec.  His  father 
dying  when  the  son  was  but  a  child,  the  latter  was  brought  up  by 
his  grandfather,  Mr.  Joseph  Boy,  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
influential  citizens  of  Quebec.  Still  having  the  advantage  of  his 
mother's  care,  he  also  experienced  much  tenderness  from  his  uncle, 
Judge  Hamel.  He  was  educated  at  the  seminary  of  Quebec,  where 
he  went  through  a  complete  course.  He  studied  law,  partly  under 
his  uncles,  Messrs.  Hamel^and  Boy,  and  parUy  with  G.  Okill  Stuart, 
Esi}.,  Q.C.,  and  here  we  may  stop  to  remark  that  he  regrets,  in  a  novel 
entitled  '^  Charles  GiUrin/'  the  limited  career  open  to  educated 
colonists.  He  may  be  a  doctor,  notary,  advocate  or  priest,  and  he 
must  be  one  of  these  or  nothing.  Outside  these  professions  there 
is  no  career  for  him.  If  any  one  has  an  invincible  repugnance  for 
all  these  professions^  there  are  two'things  for  him  if  he  is  poor,  one 
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if  he  is  noh. ;  in  the  latter  case,  to  do  nothiB^,  in  ihe  foimer,  to 
expatriate  himBelf,  or  die  of  starvation.  Such  is  the  theory  of  Mr. 
Chauvean  as  to  the  choice  of  profession  in  a  colony  where  the  army 
is  closed  to  him ;  but  this  complaint  has  partly  ceased  to  be  true 
since  the  fonnation  of  the  100th  Regiment,  if  ever  it  was.  There 
are  no  extensive  manufactories,  and  not  much  chance  to  become  a 
'^  merchant  prince."  Whether  fo>m  choice,  or  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  Mr.  Chauveau  chose  the  profession  of  an  advocate,  but  leaving 
the  law  on  the  first  opportunity,  would  seem  to  show  that  he  haa 
no  great  or  abiding  love  for  it. 
The  talents  of  Dr.  Chauveau  first  attracted  attention  by  some 

rolitical  effusions  that  appeared  in  Lo  Canadien,  from  1838  to 
841.  After  this,  he  glided  gradually  into  politics,  by  descanting 
upon  Canadian  affairs  in  Le  Courtier  des  EtaU-  Unis,  published  at 
New  York.  These  letters  were  regularly  copied  into  the  Canadien^ 
and  sometimes  into  the  French  papers,  and  thev  may  be  said  to  have 
formed  the  stepping-stone  by  which  he  walked  into  public  life. 
They  made  him  known  as  one  who  had  bestowed  a  good  deal  of 
thought  on  Canadian  politics ;  and  he  was,  in  fact,  already  a  poli- 
tician. 

It  was  in  1844  that  he  was  first  elected  to  Parliament,  the 
county  of  Quebec  having  preferred  him  to  the  Honorable  John 
Neilson,  one  of  the  oldest  politicians,  and  the  most  respectable  man 
in  the  country,  who  had  long  been  a  member  of  the  legislature  in 
Lower  Canada  prior  to  the  union,  and  who  was  still  editor  of  a 
newspaper  in  Quebec,  founded  by  his  fitmily  in  the  previous  cen- 
tury. Mr.  Chauveau's  majority  was  over  a  tiiousand,  a  remarkable 
victory  for  a  young  man  to  achieve  over  such  a  veteran  as  ho  had 
for  an  opponent.  Nor  was  this  success  due  to  one  of  those  fleeting 
fireaks  of  popular  humor  which  in  a  short  time  leave  the  idol  of 
to-day  a  neglected  and  despised  man  to-morrow.  At  the  next  elec- 
tion, in  1848,  Dr.  Chauveau  was  re-elected  by  acclamation.  On 
entering  the  house,  he  was  no  idle  spectator  of  its  proceedings,  but 
at  once  took  an  active  part  in  the  debates.  The  position  that  he 
took  was  that  of  a  steady  adherent  of  the  Lafontaine-Baldwin 
opposition.  In  1846,  Mr.  Caron  was  disposed  to  listen  to  overtures 
from  the  conservatives,  and  entered  into  a  long  correspondence*  with 
Mr.  Draper,  then  premier,  about  how  many  offices  could  be  got  in 
the  cabinet  in  return  for  the  support  of  the  French  Canadians, 
who  were  then  unanimous  in  opposition.  Mr.  Caron  counted  with- 
out his  host,  for  his  attempt  to  wrest  the  leadership  of  the  French 
Canadians  from  the  powerful  grip  of  Mr.  Lafontaine  was  an  inglo- 
rious fiulure.    During  this  attempt.  Dr.  Chauveau  remained  faithful 

*'<  Corrtipandence  between  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Draper  and  the  ffon,  B.  E,  Caron; 
and  between  ihe  Hon.  R.  B.  Caron  nnd  th€  Honorablee  L,  H,  Lafontaine  and 
A»  iV.  3forin,  referred  to  in  a  recent  debate  in  the  Leifielative  Aeeemblff  (oofifatii- 
ing  manjf  evppreeeed  footers.)"— Montreal :  OMbantfl  4k  Derbiihiva. 
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to  Mr.  Lafontaiiie.  The  election  of  1848  was  a  keen  contest ;  there 
waB  macli  at  stake.  Lord  Metcalfe  had  governed  the  country  for 
nine  months  by  a  single  minister,  a  secretary  to  record  his  will. 
The  temper  of  the  public  mind  was  sorely  tried,  and  indignation 
reached  a  high  pitch.  On  this  occasion,  the  most  momentous  in 
the  history  of  Canada,  Dr.  Chauveau  was  elected  to  write  the  mani- 
festo of  the  reform  committee  of  Quebec,  a  document  which  formed 
the  political  creed  of  his  party  at  the  hustings.  The  result  of  the 
election  was  a  signal  victory  for  the  liberals. 

Before  Mr.  Lofontaine  was  called  upon  to  form  a  cabinet,  in 
tonnection  with  Mr.  Baldwin  in  1848,  he  had  made  up  the  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Garon.  Feeling  himself  strong,  he  made  his  arrange- 
ments without  consulting  the  members  for  the  district  of  Quebec. 
It  has  always  been  understood  that  Dr.  Chauveau  resented  this;  at 
all  events,  he  assumed  a  position  of  independence.  He  was,  how- 
ever, led  further  than  his  judgment  would  now  be  likely  to  approve, 
in  joining  Mr.  Papineau  in  his  demand  that  the  representation  of 
the  people  be  based  on  the  population  alone.  No  one,  we  believe, 
would  be  more  ready  than  Mr.  Chauveau  to  admit  that  this  was  the 
political  error  of  his  life.  When  the  rebellion  losses  bill  was  under 
discussion,  in  1849,  he  took  strong  ground  against  the  exclusion  of 
the  Bermuda  exiles,  who  had  been  illegally  banished,  and  who,  for 
that  reason,  were  to  be  denied  what  he  considered  common  justice. 
In  the  same  year  Dr.  Chauveau  obtained  a  committee  to  enquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  emigration  of  French  Canadians  to  the  United 
States,  and  many  of  the  suggestions  which  he  then  made  have  since 
been  acted  upon.  This  emigration  is  due  in  part  to  the  same 
causes  as  that  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  states ;  so  true  is 
it  that ''  westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way.'' 

Dr.  Chauveau  was  appointed  solicitor-general  in  1851,  and  pro- 
vincial-secretary in  1853.  He  resigned  the  latter  office  on  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Morin,  in  1855,  and  was  appointed  superinten- 
dent of  education  in  July  of  the  same  year.  For  the  office  he  now 
fills,  Mr.  Chauveau  is  by  universal  consent  the  fittest  man  in  Lower 
Canada. 

He  is  a  well  educated  man,  of  cultivated  literary  tastes.  His 
greatest  work  is  "  Charles  GuSritiy  Roman  de  Moeurs  Canadiennes," 
a  work  of  359  pages,  which  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  French 
Canadian  life  and  society.  It  was  the  first  French  Canadian 
novel  ever  published,  having  been  issued  in  1853  3  and,  strange  to 
say,  a  publisher  was  found  to  take  the  risk  of  the  enterprise,  and 
pay  the  author  a  certain  stipulated  sum  in  addition. 

As  superintendent  of  education  for  Lower  Canada,  Dr.  Chauveau 
has  given  general  satisfaction.  Under  his  administration — for  he 
is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  minister,  though  not  liable  to  be 
turned  out  of  office  by  an  adverse  parliamentary  majority — ^the  nor- 
mal schools  have  been  established  in  Lower  Qwmd&^  and  much  has 
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been  done  for  ihecaoseof  edneationmTaiionsmijBui  that  section 
of  the  meet  important  prorince  of  the  empire. 

Br.  GhauTean  married  in  1840,  a  Mias  Moes,  of  Qnebee,  by  whom 
he  has  had  seven  children,  one  of  whom  (a  beantifTBl  child)  died 
prior  to  his  departore  from  Qaebec,  in  1855. 


JEAN  BLANCHET,  Esq.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S. 

This  justly  celebrated  medical  practioner  was  bom  at  the  Parish 
of  St.  Pierre  de  la  Riviere  da  Sud,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1795 ; 
and  was  the  son  of  an  humble  but  respectable  and  well  to  do  fiurmer 
of  that  place. 

His  early  years  were  spent  at  home,  and  his  education  was 
received  at  the  seminary  of  Quebec,  which  he  left  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  to  study  the  mecQcal  profession  with  his  uncle,  the 
late  Dr.  F.  Blanchet,  (a  notice  of  whom  appears  elsewhere.) 
For  this  profession  he  had  a  great  predilection.  In  1818,  when 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  not  feeling  satisfied  with  the  course  of  his 
studies  in  this  country,  although  pursued  under  so  able  an  instruc- 
tor as  his  uncle,  he  determined  to  pass  a  short  period  in  Europe 
under  the  great  masters  in  surgery  and  medicine.  In  company 
with  Doctors  Parent  and  Mercier  of  Quebec,  therefore,  he  studied 
at  London  during  a  portion  of  that  year,  then  proceeded  to  Paris, 
where  he  followed,  at  the  Hotel-Dieu,  the  courses  of  Dupuytren  ; 
and  at  the  Hospital  du  Gros  Gaillou,  the  Glinique  chirurgicale  of 
Larrey.  Betiring  to  London,  he  enjoyed  the  instructions  of  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  Sir  Wm.  Blizard ;  of  Curry  and  Blundell.  In 
1820,  he  obtained  a  diploma,  after  passing  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion before  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London.  A  short  time 
afterwards,  having  satisfactorily  accomplished  the  object  of  his 
journey,  he  returned  to  his  native  country. 

And  here  he  at  once  raised  for  himself  a  great  reputation  in 
surgical  skill.  And  his  position  in  the  profession  was  considerably 
enhanced  on  his  succeeding,  in  1830,  to  the  practice  of  his  uncle. 
He  speedily  rose  to  wealth  as  well  as  eminence.  In  the  two  great 
visitations  of  cholera  which  affected  this  country,  no  medical  man 
labored  more  arduously  in  behalf  of  his  fellow  creatures  than 
did  Jean  Blanchet  He  braved  every  danger  to  come  to  their 
succor,  and  was  eminently  useful  and  successful  in  his  endeavors. 
He  was  the  friend  of  the  poor;  kind  and  charitable  in  his  relatioDS 
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towards  all  nnder  lum  ;  earnest  and  persevering  in  his  endeavors^ 
he  never  gave  up  a  subjeet  until  the  last,  and  he  hardly  ever  &iled. 
He  rose,  destined  by  his  own  merits  to  become  one  of  the  most 
talented  professional  men  in  the  country.  He  became  visiting 
physician  to  the  Marine  and  Emigrant  Hospital  at  Quebec,  as  weU 
as  a  member  of  the  various  medical  bodies,  as  also  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners.  The  former  he  reluctantly  gave  up  in  1848, 
on  account  of  the  great  increase  in  his  practice. 

On  the  founding  of  the  Laval  university  in  1858,  he  was  named 
president  of  the  faculty  and  professor  of  medicine  and  physiology, 
posts  which  he  held  up  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

In  1834,  he  entered  the  Parliament  of  Lower  Canada  as  member 
for  the  county  of  Quebec ;  and  continued  to  sit  until  the  rebeUion. 
Again,  in  1854,  he  was  returned  as  one  of  the  members  for  the 
city,  but  sat  only  for  a  portion  of  the  Parliament ;  ill  health  and 
press  of  business  compelling  him  to  resign. 

The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  to  a  great  extent  embittered  by 
the  disease,  the  gravel,  which  he  had  contracted,  and  he  shewed  not 
a  little  courage  and  fortitude  in  submitting  to  an  operation,  which 
is  described  by  medical  men  to  be  most  terrible.  This  disease,  to- 
gether with  his  great  labors,  which  he  continued  to  the  last, 
eventually  carried  him  off  on  the  22nd  April,  1857,  to  the  r^ret 
of  all  who  knew  him.  He  never  married,  and  left  a  large  fortune 
to  his  nephew,  the  present  Br.  Blanchet. 


LIEUT.-GENERAli  Sib  W.  ROWAN,  K.C.B. 

This  gentleman,  a  gallant  {md  experienced  military  officer,  who 
served  here,  firstly,  as  commander  of  the  forces,  and  secondly  as 
administrator  of  the  government,  deserves  to  be  honorably  men- 
tioned in  a  work  of  this  description. 

Sir  William  is  the  eighth  son  of  the  late  Robert  Bowan,  Esq., 
of  Mullens  and  Garry,  county  Antrim,  Ireland,  by  the  daughter 
of  Hill  Wilson,  Esquire,  of  rnrdysburn,  county  Down ;  brother 
of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Bowan,  K.G.B.,  commissioner  of  metropoli- 
tan police.  He  was  bom  in  1789,  and  married  in  1811,  the  third 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Spong,  Esquire,  of  Mill  Hall,  Kent 
He  first  entered  the  army  as  ensign ,  in  the  52nd  Begiment,  in  1803 ; 
he  served  twenty-five  years  with  that  regiment,  in  Sicily,  Portugal, 
3pain^  France,  Belgium,  (at  Waterloo)  and  North  America  j  was 
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eiyil  Mid  miliiuy  fleoretaiy  to  Lord  Beaton,  in  Canada,  from  1832, 
to  1889 ;  attained  the  rank  of  major-general  in  1846.  In  1849,  he 
was  appointed  to  command  the  forces  in  this  oountiy,  which  he 
did  nntil  1855,  and  daring  a  portion  of  that  period,  administered 
the  government,  daring  the  absence  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  in 
England.  In  1854,  he  was  made  a  lieatenant-general  and  colonel 
of  the  19th  Foot. 


Right  Hon.  Sir  E.  W.  HEAD,  Bart.,  K^C.B. 

Thb  family  of  oar  late  esteemed  eoTernor-general,  is  one  of  Uie 
most  ancient  and  honorable  in  the  United  Kingdom.  According 
to  Barke,  it  b  of  antiquity  in  Kent,  (where  the  family  seat  is,) 
and  derived  its  samame  from  the  Kentish  district,  now  called 
H^he,  bat  formerly  known  as  Le  JSede.  The  first  baronet  was 
Richard  Head,  Esquire,  upon  whom  that  honor  was  conferred,  <m 
19th  June,  1676.  This  gentleman  '^  represented  Rochester  in 
Parliament,  and  resided  in  that  city ;  receiTed  King  James  upon 
his  abdication,  and  was  presented  by  that  monarch  with  a  yaloable 
emerald  ring.''  Three  of  the  following  baronets  entered  the 
church,  indeed  the  one  who  immediately  preceded  Sir  Edmund, 
his  father.  Sir  John  Head,  was  in  holy  orders.  He  died  on  the 
4th  of  January,  1888,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  subject  of  this 
notice,  who  was  an  only  son,  and  had  but  one  sister,  now  the 
Baroness  de  Milanges. 

Sir  Edmund  W.  Head  was  bom  in  1805.  He  was  educated  at 
Winchester,  and  entered  as  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Oriel  college, 
Oxford ;  a  position  which,  independent  of  giving  him  the  right  to 
wear  a  silk  gown,  afibrded  him  immunity  from  the  rigid  routine 
and  compulsory  lectures  of  the  college — ^a  gentleman  conunoner 
being  regarded  as  a  personage  whose  fortune  is  already  made,  and 
whose  sojourn  at  the  university  is  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
every  advantage  but  that  of  literature.  The  collegiate  currteuhan 
is  three  years,  and  after  passin|^  about  half  this  period  in  the  usual 
easy  manner,  proper  to  lus  position,  his  associates  were  surprised 
to  find  young  HcAd  devoting  himself  with  the  closest  application 
to  the  study  of  Aristotle,  and  deep  in  ethics  and  rhetoric — such 
smences,  in  fact,  as  were  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest 
classical  honors.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  was  awarded, 
after  a  brilliant  examination,  first  class  in  Uteris  ktunanteriims. 
Almost  immediately  after,  a  fellowship  of  Mereton  college  becoming 
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YBCint,  he  tried  for  it,  wag  elected,  and  was  offered  after  a  short 
time  the  tatorship— <m  office  which  he  accepted  and  snstained  for 
fire  yean.  His  acceptance  of  a  situation  honorable  to  his  talents, 
but  considered  to  be  beneath  his  position  as  a  gentleman  commoner 
of  Oriel,  and  heir  to  an  ancient  baronetcy,  explained  in  some 
measure,  perhaps  the  secret  of  his  sudden  laborious  assiduity. 
Pecuniary  losses  in  his  &mily  had,  in  £Mt,  told  him  clearly  that  he 
must  depend  for  his  promotion  in  life  mainly  on  his  own  exertions. 
His  constant  access  to  the  continent  had  early  given  him  a  taste 
for  the  acquisition  of  languages,  and  he  has  me  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  first  linguists  of  the  age.  While  tutor  of  Mereton 
an  article  of  his  in  the  Ibreign  Quarterly  Review,  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Manjuis  of  Lansdowne,  the  great  English 
Macienas,  to  whose  judicious  discrimination  Eneland  is  indeoted 
for  the  early  rise  of  the  late  Lord  (then  plain  Thomas  Babington) 
Maoaulay,  Uie  historian. 

The  Marquis  found  out  the  author,  and  the  result  of  the 
interriew  was,  that  Mr.  Head  resigned  his  tutorship,  an  appoint- 
ment worth  some  six  or  seyen  hundred  pounds  a  year,  in  order  to 
deyote  himself  to  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  law.  He  had,  how- 
ever, scarcely  taken  the  preliminary  steps  before  the  government 
made  him  an  offer  of  a  poor-law  assistant-commissionership,  with 
a  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  travelling  expenses.  In  this 
situation  Mr.  Head  acquitted  himself  so  well,  that  on  a  change,  (tf 
administration,  though  opposed  to  him  in  politics,  the  late  Sir 
James  Graham,  then  minister  of  the  home  department,  promoted 
him  to  be  chief  commissioner,  with  a  salary  double  the  former 
one.  Now,  however,  there  occurred  a  change  in  his  tide  of 
fortune ;  he  had  succeeded  to  the  family  title,  and  shrewd  men 
of  all  parties  were  unanimous  in  supporting  him,  in  the  difficult 
administration  his  office  devolved  upon  him ;  but  there  arose  such 
a  clamor — principally  ui^ed  on  by  the  Time$  newspaper — ^against 
the  new  poor  law,  that  committee  after  committee,  and  parliamen- 
tary inquiries  without  end,  were  brought  to  bear  upon  it :  and 
though  the  closest  scrutiny  could  find  no  hole  or  rent  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  chief  commissioner,  the  ministiy  of  the  day  were 
obliged  to  give  way,  and  reconstruct  the  whole  administration. 
The  government  <»  New  Brunswick,  was  then  given  to  Sir 
Edmund  Head,  and  knowing  his  great  talents,  it  was  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  his  friends  that  his  services  had  not  long  before  been 
summoned  to  a  higher  sphere.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
presence  of  Sir  J.  Graham  in  the  coalition  ministry  of  that  day 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  his  promotion  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  in  1854.  It  must  be  recorded  to  the  honor  of  Sir 
Edmund  Head,  that  on  conscientious  motives  he  reftused  to  enter 
the  profession  of  his  father— ihat  of  the  church — ^in  which  some 
of  nis  ancestors  had  risen  to  the  highest  eminence.     It  was 
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intiinated  to  him  at  an  early  period,  after  the  credit  lie  had  done 
himself  at  Oxford,  that  the  Hoiue  of  Lords  should  be  opened  to 
him  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  if  he  took  holy  orders.  Bat  Sir 
Edmund,  with  that  firmness  which  is  so  distinguishing  a  feature 
of  his  character,  one  which  he  certainly  did  not  inherit  from  his 
otherwise  excellent  &ther,  was  deaf  to  the  Syren  Toice  which 
wooed  him  to  an  early  career  of  purple  and  fine  linen.  His 
private  character  has  throughout  been  unblemished,  and  the  same 
fixed  will  which  enabled  him  to  break  through  the  luxurious  sloth 
of  his  natural  position,  to  refuse  every  pecuniary  assistance  firom 
his  fiither,  and  to  carve  out  a  line  for  himself.  Throughout  life 
he  has  shown  a  character  for  firmness  and  determination,  in  any- 
thing which  he  undertakes  or  conceives  that  will  prove  beneficial. 
His  whole  course  during  his  administration  in  this  colony,  clearly 
demonstrates  this.  He  possesses  a  good  judgment  and  a  fine 
discrimination,  which  were  abo  shewn  here,  in  an  eminent  degree. 
''  No  one  can  serve  two  masters,"  is  an  old  and  a  trite  adage,  and 
in  a  country  like  Canada,  with  a  mixed  community,  and  a  varie^ 
of  parties,  it  is  totally  impossible  for  a  governor  to  please  all. 
Sir  Edmund  maintained  a  good  polity ;  he  shewed  what  a  good 
judgment  he  possessed  of  character  and  worldly  matters,  when  he 
would  not  allow  the  leader  of  a  party  to  take  an  advantage  of  him, 
cunning  though  he  were,  and  endowed  with  all  the  blandishments 
of  a  man  desirous  of  entering  into  office.  Because  Sir  Edmund 
would  not  accede  to  his  demands,  and  allow  the  name  of  his 
sovereign  to  be  insulted,  by  not  carrying  out  her  commands  in  the 
seat  of  government  question,  he  was  branded  with  calumny  and 
vituperation,  and  called  everything  but  a  gentleman.  This  his  ex- 
cellency resisted  with  exemplary  patience,  and  either  laughed  at  the 
calumniator  who  uttered  it,  or  held  him  in  too  much  scorn  and  con- 
tempt to  deign  to  notice  his  conduct.  But  mark  his  good  j  udgment ; 
the  party  he  called  into  power,  was  strong  and  most  effective,  and 
did  more  in  the  country's  welfare  than  would  have  been  done  by  the 
other.  Thus,  like  the  immortal  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Edmund 
did  not  aim  at  "  glory,"  but  '•  duty,''  that  sacred  word  which  it 
is  the  honor  and  boast  of  every  Englishman  to  regard  as  a  primary 
consideration. 

In  his  private  and  social  life  here,  Sir  Edmund  Head  being  an 
ardent  scholar,  was  a  little  retired,  and  not  sufficiently  "  lai^sh" 
to  please  some  persons.  This  must  be  ascribed  to  the  proper  motive, 
a  love  of  retirement,  accompanied  with  familv  affliction — the  loss 
by  drowning  of  his  only  son,  a  youth  of  excellent  attainments,  in 
the  bloom  of  life,  who  undoubtedly  would  have  risen  to  distinction 
as  a  scientific  man,  had  it  pleased  an  all  wise  Providence  to  have 

Scared  him.     This  was  ordained  otherwise,  and  although  Sir 
dmund  has  borne  up  manfully  under  the  affliction,  there  are 
moments,  when  the  most  powerful;  brought  in  remembrance  of 
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ihoee  who  have  been  called  away  from  them,  caniiot  restrain  the 
falling  tear.  *^  We  are  all  mortal/'  It  is  said  that  a  peerage  will 
be  conferred  npon  him,  for  his  serrices  in  Oanada ;  bnt  like  Burke 
when  offered  that  honor,  after  the  death  of  his  son,  it  will  perhaps 
be  declined  by  him. 

Sir  Edmund  has  contributed  to  the  periodical  literature  of  the 
age;  and  an  article  on  Canada,  written  some  time  since,  in  a 
celebrated  London  magazine,  is  ascribed  to  him.  He  has  written 
"  ShaU  and  Wmf  "  A  Handbook  of  Spanish  Painting,*'  in  two 
vols.,  both  published  by  Murray,  and  ^^  The  Temple  of  Serapis 
at  Pozzuoliy"  published  by  J.  J3.  Nichols,  &  Co.,  London,  1858, 
works  which  are  highly  thought  of,  especially  the  two  latter. 

He  married  in  Noveml^r,  1838,  Anna  Maria,  daughter  of 
the  late  Rev.  Philip  Torke,  grandson  of  the  first  Earl  of  Hard- 
wicke;  and  by  her  has  had  one  son  and  two  daughters,  both 
the  latter  living.  Lady  Head  is  a  kind  and  charitable  woman, 
and  much  esteemed  in  Canada;  she  will  long  be  remembered 
with  gratitude  for  her.  many  kindnesses  by  the  poor  of  Quebec 
and  Toronto. 


ISAAC  BUCHANAN,  Esq.,  M.P.P., 

Was  born  at  Glasgow,  N.B.,  on  the  2l8t  July,  1810,  and  is  the 
fourth  son  of  the  late  Peter  Buchanan,  Esquire,  of  Auohmar,  an 
ancient  seat  of  the  Buchanans,  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond, 
Stirlingshire,  on  the  copfines  of  Dumbartonshire,  a  spot  historically 
interesting,  being  the  yery  gateway  between  the  highlands  and 
lowlands  at  the  pass  of  Ballmaha,  through  which  the  robber  Mc- 
Gregor herded  such  cattle  as  were  unprotected  by  black  mail. 
Mr.  Buchanan's  fiither  was  a  merchant  of  high  standing  in  Glas- 
^w.  The  estate,  comprising  an  area  of  fourteen  hundred  acres,  and 
including  the  hill  immediately  south  of  Ben  Lomond,  the  last  of 
the  Grampian  ranee,  was  sold  to  the  Duke  of  Montrose  in  1830,  by 
Peter  Buchanan,  1^.,  theyounger,  recently  deceased,  who  afterwards 
joined  his  brother,  Isaac,  and  put  the  money  got  for  Auchmar  into 
bis  eztensiye  Canadian  business.  This  beautiful  property  had  been 
long  coveted  by  the  noble  house  that  now  possesses  it,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  romantic  situation  and  fine  shooting,  but  for  its  con- 
tiguity to  Buchanan  House,  the  ducal  seat,  and  because  Auchmar 
was  the  only  spot  in  the  whole  parisl^  of  Bl^pl^apan  which  oom* 
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priaed  tlie  entire  eastern  side  of  Loeb  Lomond,  not  then  indeded 
m  the  duke's  mognifioent  domain. 

Mr.  Buchanan  Vas  carefully  eduoated,  passing  from  the  Ohi^ow 
mmmar  school  to  a  preparatory  training  for  the  GMasgow  ec4- 
lege,  under  the  celebrated  scholar  and  antiquary,  ihe  Rerereiid 
Dr.  Graham,  of  Aberfoyle,  who  assured  the  pupil's  ftiher  thai  his 
son  would  take  the  highest  honors  at  the  university.  Mr.  Baohanan, 
however,  was  not  destined  to  undergo  the  university  ordeal,  ha;ving 
met  with  an  incident,  when  on  his  way  one  day  about  tlie  ban- 
ning of  October,  1825,  to  purchase  his  college  gown,  which  pre- 
sented to  his  view  an  entirely  new  career. 

Meeting  in  the  street  a  fHend  of  his  father,  John  Leedbetter, 
Esq.,  he  was  informed  by  that  gentleman  that  he  could  secure  for 
him  a  rare  opening  in  the  house  of  William  Guild  &  Co.,  West 
-India  and  Honduras  merchants,  and  was  then  on  his  way  to  men- 
tion the  thing  to  his  father.  The  boy  immediately  caught  at  the 
proposition,  having  formerly  observea  how  many  sons  of  the  first 
families  in  Glasgow  had  failed  to  obtain  desirable  openings  when 
prepared  for  them.  Though  his  father  was  absent  at  Auchmar, 
and  would  not  return  for  a  month,  he  resolved  at  once,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  to  accept  the  proffered  appointment  for  a  short  period, 
urging  upon  Mr.  Leadbetter,  who  showed  some  hesitation,  that  if 
the  father  disapproved,  he  could  still  go  to  college. 

He  had  been  a  month  with  Messrs.  Guild  &  Co.  before  his  father 
became  ac<]^uainted  with  this  change  in  his  son's  destiny,  who 
though  feeling  much  disappointment  of  the  hopes  he  had  cherished 
of  hb  boy's  literary  success,  however  yielded  to  his  inclinations,  and 
Isaac  became  permanently  fixed  in  business  at  the  early  age  of  15. 
Within  three  years  he  was  in  a  position  of  great  responsibility, 
from  an  extraordinary  concurrence  of  circumstances,  leading  to 
an  almost  unparalleled  rapidity  of  advancement.  Before  he  was  the 
age  of  20,  he  was  taken  m  as  a  partner,  and  in  1833,  the  Canadian 
branch  of  the  business  was  wholly  transferred  to  him. 

Previous  to  his  coming  to  Canada,  in  1830,  Mr.  Buchanan  had 
distinguished  himself  by  dispensing  with  all  the  nonsense  of  intri- 
cate Wk-keeping,  and  by  instituting  the  most  valuable  reforms  or 
simplifications  in  the  book-keeping  forms  of  statements,  &c.,  which 
are  still  in  use  throughout  the  extensive  ramifications  of  his  former 
and  present  business  connections.  In  his  boyhood,  Mr.  Buchanan 
had  been  surrounded  by  the  happiest  influences,  his  father  being 
an  elder  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  his  mother  being  one  of 
those  loveliest  spirits  who  in  life  and  death  experience  and  illustrate 
<<  the  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding :"  and  he  has  carried 
the  fruits  of  his  early  prepossessions  with  him  into  the  world,  for  ia 
a  recent  election  address,  we  find  him  uttering  the  following  manly 
declaration :  **  My  more  immediate  friends  can  understand  how,  with 
such  favorable  views  of  the  prime  minister  [the  Honorable  John  A. 
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M«Donald],  I  oovM  be  the  independent  member  I  lutve  been.  I 
hope  this  aiifles  from  my  being  poesesBed  of  enough  of  the  SoottiBh 
ohaneter  to  hare  the  fear  of  Ood^  end  to  have  no  other  fear — to 
be  able  to  realise  mjself  as  being  perpetoally  in  a  higher  presenoe 
than  that  of  atateemen  or  kings.'' 

And  thoee  alone  who  know  the  man  best  oan  testify  how  fearless 
is  hb  condnct  in  the  presenoe  of  the  mere  face  of  olay. 

So  intense  were  his  phvsical  and  mental  labors  in  the  early  career 
of  his  manhood,  and  while  laying  the  foundation  of  his  since  emi- 
nent house,  that  his  health  became  endangered,  nor  was  the  relaxr 
ation  he  sought  such  as  vouth  generally  flies  to,  the  only  divernon  of 
mind  he  allowed  himself  being  an  attendance  on  the  medical  and 
philosophical  classes  of  the  Ghsgow  college.  At  no  ^riod  of  his 
u£q  has  he  been  heart  or  brain  idle,  a  sound  constitution  enabling 
him  to  perform  an  amount  of  work  almost  incredible. 

THS  PIONISR  OJ'  THX  TRADS    OV  UPPXB  OAJNADA. 

Upper  Canada  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Buchanan  for  the  early  develop- 
ment of  that  immense  wholesale  trade  now  carried  on  in  that  province. 
In  the  fall  of  1831,  he  established  a  branch  of  his  business  in 
Toronto;  his  brother  merchants  of  Montreal,  laughing  at  his  pre- 
sumption. Had  that  course  been  a  prudent  and  profitable  one,  was 
it  to  be  supposed  that  the  old  fathers  in  the  trade  would  not  have 
adopted  it  r  In  vain  they  laughed,  in  vain  they  warned  and  fore- 
told Mr.  Buchanan's  speedy  discomfiture  and  return  from  the 
**  far  west''  with  his  unbroken  shipments  of  goods  unsold.  But 
lihe  supposed  folly  of  to-day  proved  the  wisdom  of  to-morrow.  The 
house  of  Buchanan  &  Co.  flourished  in  the  wilderness.  His  timid 
eompetitora  found  that  a  march  had  been  stolen  upon  them,  and 
one  after  another  followed  as  they  saw  how  well  the  ice  bore.  The 
pioneer,  however,  kept  the  lead.  A  branch  of  their  business 
was  subsequently  pushed  on  to  Hamilton,  and  from  thence  to 
London,  where  a  magnificent  building  has  been  erected  by  his  firm 
there,  Adam  Hope  &  Co.,  forming  at  once  an  ornament  to  that 
rapidly  improving  young  city,  and  a  monument  of  the  enterprise 
and  success  of  3ie  house  of  the  Buchanans  and  their  busmess 
associates. 

To  be  the  pioneer  of  a  great  trade,  in  a  great  country,  necessarily 
involves  his  being  a  party  to  the  originating  of  all  those  institutions 
which  mark  the  di^rence  between  civiluation  and  barbarism — 
churches,  educational  systems,  hospitals,  asylums,  news  rooms  and 
commercial  exchanges,  boards  of  trade,  national  and  immigration 
societies,  insurance  offices,  banks,  trust  and  loan  companies,  steam 
navigation,  telegraphiDg,  &c.,  &c..  &c.,  and  last,  thoueh  not  least, 
railroading.  Mr.  Buchanan's  and  Buchanan,  Harris  £  Co.'s  early 
and  succ^sful  efforts,  both  in  Canada  and  Britain,  for  the  Great 
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Western  Bailway  are  aniversally  known  and  appreoiated  as  haviag 
been  quite  eBsential  to  ita  constmotton.  He  moved  tlie  first  reso- 
lution at  the  publio  meeting  at  Hamilton,  when  it  was  resnaeitated 
in  1845,  and  with  hia  brother  and  Mr.  Atcheson,  orgaaiied  iheaab- 
sequent  meeting  in  Manchester,  which  secured  the  ndlway'a  eon* 
struction. 

STATE  OF  CANADIAN   POLITICS  THIBTT  YEARS  AQO. 

Very  soon  after  coming  to  Canada,  Mr.  Buchanan  became  satis- 
fied that  two  matters,  affecting  vitally  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  Canadas,  were  wrong.  Lower  and  Upper  Canada  were  both 
ruled  by  oligarchies,  which,  even  if  they  might  be  the  best  mono- 
polies possible,  from  the  individuate  being  the  best  men  in  the  pro- 
vince, must  pass  away  before  there  could  be  political  quiet  in  the 
country.  In  Lower  Canada  it  was  a  mercantile  oligarchy  not  un- 
like the  present  '^  Manchester  School''  in  England  ;  each  governor 
being  expected  to  see  through  the  eyes  of  the  Quebec  and  Montreal 
merchants,  whose  interest  was  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  ;  the  interest  of  the  latter  being  to 
have  high  not  low  prices  for  their  productions,  just  as  it  is  the  in- 
terest of  the  weavers  in  England  to  have  good,  not  bad  wages.  In 
Upper  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  a  Church  of  England 
oligarchy,  whose  most  fatal  blunder  was  in  insisting  that  the  Scottish 
Church  Establishment  was  a  dissenting  church  in  Canada.  It  was 
the  Scotch,  being  left  in  this  injured  and  degraded  position,  that 
made  the  conspirators  of  1837  see  any  chance  for  rebellion. 

CLEBOY  aESEBVS  QUESTION. 

The  first  proposition  for  a  settlement  of  the  Clergy  Reserves  in 
Upper  Canada,  without  secularising  them,  was  made  by  Mr. 
Buchanan.  In  1885  he  published,  as  an  extra  of  the  Toronto 
Albion,  which  was  widely  circulated,  a  plan  for  the  settlememt  of 
<<  this  vexed  and  difficult  question,''  in  which  he  startled  people 
by  asserting  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  understanding  and  set- 
tling it,  only  that  they  took  this  old  idea  for  granted,  and  would  not 
apply  their  minds  to  it.  There  was  then  no  common  school  system, 
and  his  plan  was  simply  to  establish  one  by  compulsory  tax  or  as- 
sessment, having  a  column  for  each  Christian  sect  in  the  schedule, 
and  having  thus  ascertained  the  field  for  usefulness  of  each  reli- 
^ous  body,  to  give  them  for  religion  the  same  sum  as  they  are 
respectively  assessed  for  education,  or  a  sum  in  exact  proportion  to 
this  out  of  the  clergy  reserve  fund. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thompson  on  his  coming  to  Toronto  in  1839  sent  fur 
Mr.  Buchanan.  Veiy  shortly  before,  while  in  Scotland,  Mr.  Buchanan 
had  drawn  out  the  petition  from  the  city  of  Qlasgow  to  the  Queen, 
stating  that  such  an  appointment  of  a  man  chiefly  known  as  con- 
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neeted  with  BnBsia  and  the  interestB  of  tlie  Ba)iiC|  and  an  enemy 
of  the  colonies  J  like  Mr.  ThompsoD^  would  throw  paralysis  into  every 
British  interest  abroad,  and  praying  her  Majesty  ^^to  reconsider  the 
appowtment  and  to  select /or  this  important  dependency  a  governor 
not  known  toheimmieal  to  the  great  interests  which  he  is  sent  to  pro- 
tect and  promote  I"  The  London  Times  had  devoted  two  leading 
articles  to  it,  and  had  declared  that  had  equally  strong  remonstrances 
come  from  other  great  places,  Lord  John  Knssell,  the  then  colo- 
nial minister,  must  have  kept  Mr.  Thompson  at  home.  Mr.  Bucha- 
nan mentioned  this  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  Murdock,  who  brought 
to  him  the  govemor-generars  summons,  and  made  Mr.  Murdock 
promise  to  make  a  point  of  having  it  mentioned  to  hb  etcel* 
lency  before  the  interview,  as  he  declined  sailing  under  false  colors. 
It  was  about  the  clergy  reserve  question  that  the  governor-gene^ 
ral  desired  to  see  Mr.  Buchanan ;  and  his  excellency  afterwards, 
when  he  visited  Hamilton  the  following  summer,  indicated  to  him 
that  his  plain  declaration  that  the  Scotch  could  not  be  expected  to 
be  loyal  to  ^^  a  government  that  made  them  dissenters  by  act  of  Par- 
liament," had  greatly  affected  Lord  John  Bussell  and  the  home 
ministry. 

The  following  year  the  term  "a  Protestant  clergy''  was  de- 
clared to  include  the  ministers  of  the  Scottish  establishment,  and 
danger  No.  1  was  thus  got  over;  but  still  the  peace  of  the  country 
was  threatened  by  the  state  in  which  the  question  was  left 
The  province  seemed  worse  pleased  with  a  two,  than  it  had  been 
with  a  one,  headed  monster  !  And  after  it  had  for  a  dozen  years 
been  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  political  agitators,  who  really  did  not 
desire  its  settlement,  the  question  was  at  length  brought  to  the 
hustings  in  1854.  Having  proposed  an  anti^^clergy  reserve  league 
which  should  never  be  let  down  till  equal  justice  was  done  to  all 
sects,  Mr.  Buchanan  allowed  his  name  to  be  used  against  Sir  Allan 
MacNab,  to  enable  parties,  by  their  votes,  to  record  their  view  that 
the  peace  of  the  province  required  an  immediate  settlement  of  the 
clergy  reserve  question,  and  to  save  his  election.  Sir  Allan  at 
last  promised  his  friends  that  he  and  his  political  allies  would  no 
longer  stop  the  way.  Fifteen  years  previously  Mr.  Buchanan  had 
given  evidence  before  the  Commission  of  the  General  Assemblv  of 
the  Ohurch  of  Scotland,  and  during  a  much  longer  period  had  kept 
up  constant  communication  on  the  subject  with  Principal  McFar- 
lane,  Dr.  Welch,  and  other  leaders  of  the  church,  as  well  as  with 
ti^e  Marquis  of  Bute,  her  Majesty's  Commissioner  to  the  Church, 
whose  friendship  Mr.  Buchanan  enjoyed.  The  intimacy,  especially 
with  Dr.  Welch,  which  he  had  kept  up  (his  family  having  been 
members  of  Dr.  Welch's  congregation  when  in  Glasgow,)  was  of 
material  public  benefit  as  increasing  the  doctor's  interest  in  the 
Canadian  church  question,  and  in  giving  him  greater  confidence  in 
making  his  magnificent  report  as  ^iiyener  of  ibe  Colonial  Com* 
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mittoe,  whioli  ]ia.y*be  said  to  have  saMadiheqiuetioB.  Dr.  Weloli 
hftd  one  of  the  finest  miadb  of  the  day,  and  a  man  whine  friend- 
Bhip  was  a  great  honot  as  well  as  privilege }  he  was  moderator 
of  tiie  G^nenl  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  ^tland,  when  the  di»- 
mption  ooonrred  in  1843,  and  haying  seoeded,  he  was  the  first 
moderator  of  the  Free  Ghnroh.  Mr.  Buohanan  was  one  4if  twen^ 
friends  whom  Dr.  Welch  asked  to  endow  the  Free  €hnrch  college, 
in  Edinburgh,  by  giVins  a  thousand  pounds  each.  Mr.  Bwohaaaii 
replied,  that  he  wonld  give  the  amount,  but  that  he  felt  ii 
would  be  more  natural  that  his  subscription  should  be  i^lied  to 
assist  the  Free  Church  college  and  churches  in  Canada — and  so 
the  money  was  applied. 

BUSPSNSION  OF  BPXOIS  PATMXITTS  IM  1837. 

For  the  fiist  ten  years  aiter  coming  to  Canada,  Mr.  Buchanan 
used  to  visit  the  British  markets  nearly  eveiy  year,  and  he  arrived 
out  at  New  York  in  the  spring  of  1837,  to  witness  a  dreadful  financial 
crisis.  The  evening  he  landed,  he  was  in  company  with  eleven  of 
the  first  merchants  of  New  York,  nine  of  whom  had  suspended,  and 
on  the  apparently  solvent  two  being  twitted  as  unfortunate  ^'  men 
still  in  the  body,"  one  of  them  whispered  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  ''just 
till  Monday/'  The  streets  were  full  of  an  enraged  populace 
threatening  the  banks,  and  his  fellow  passengers  lost  not  a  moment 
in  getting  on  board  the  north  river  steamer  leaving  New  York. 
Mr.  Buchanan,  Jiowever,  remained  in  New  York  for  many  days, 
and  mingling  with  all  sorts  of  people^  satbfied  himself  that  the 
then  patent  facts  entirely  corroborated  the  views  of  money  he  h^ 
always  held  ;  he  then  came  into  Canada,  and  being  president  of 
the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade,  moved  successfully  in  getting  Parlia- 
ment called  together  in  June,  which  passed  a  l>ank  relief  bill  that 
saved  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  province  from  overthrow. 
The  bill  enabled  the  banks  to  suspend  if  necessary  without  forfeit- 
ing their  charters.  The  simple  argument  Mr.  Buchanan  used 
with  "  the  members''  and  people  in  general  was  this  :  The  banks  of 
the  United  States  have  suspended  specie  payments,  and  every  silver 
dollar  taken  from  Canada  will  for  the  Americans  who  take  it,  pay 
a  debt  of  a  dollar  and  a  quarter,  from  specie  having  gone  to  a 
premium.  It  is  clear  then  that  to  possess  themselves  of  our  specie 
they  can  bring  over  their  commodities  and  undersell  our  farmers 
and  other  producers  twenty  per  cent,  so  that  unless  our  banks  in 
Canada  get  the  power  also  to  suspend,  our  producers  will  be  seri- 
ously injured ; 

Ist.   By  redueing  their  prices. 
2nd.  By  depriving  them  of  their  home  market 
3rd.  By  removing  the  basis  of  the  circulation— -thus  still  more 
lessening  prices  and  reduoiag  the  mafkets  of  the  fiosier,  preveatisg 
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ike  importeiB  psjing  their  BritisK  ereditors^  aod  eansing  inoal- 
euUble  distress  unoeoessarily  to  every  olass  in  the  province. 

Himself  serionsly  impressed  on  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
Mr.  Buchanan  has  at  every  returning  panic  entered  the  field  of 
explanation  in  the  New  York  and  Canadian  newspapers.  He  be- 
lieves that  (while  also  a  great  evil  to  the  working  classes  in  Bng- 
land)  thej»rtsic^p/e  of  money  law  which  both  $he  miited  States  and 
Oanada  have  borrowed  from  Bngland^  decrees  that  the  American  pro* 
duoers  mnst  for  ever  remain  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water'' 
to  middlemen  in  Europe ;  that  in  a  word,  while  the  foreigner  for  our 
paper  money  can  get,  at  a  price  fixed  by  law,  the  portable  article  gold 
which  he  can  lay  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  at  a  costof  one 
per  cent,  he  cannot  be  expected  to  take  in  lien  thereof  any  Ame- 
rican commodity  except  at  the  price  thereof  in  Europe,  less  the 
charges  to  take  it  there  and  a  very  fall  margin.  So  that  to  the 
extent  there  is  any  inflation  here,  through  paper  money,  or  through 
prosperity  from  any  other  eause,  the  foreign  importer  gets  the  ad- 
vantage over  our  home  producers  as  getting  the  increased  price  fi)r 
his  wares,  without  paying  any  increased,  price  which  he  should  do 
if  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  were  allowed  equally  to  affect  gold 
for  his  foreign  exchange,  that  being  a  convertible  term  for  gold,  the 
article  whose  price  is  fixed  hy  law  ! 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Buchanan  considers  the  ill  suc- 
cess hitherto  of  the  British  currency  reformers  to  have  arisen  from 
their  ignorantly  attacking  Peel's  bills  of  1844  and  1845,  measures 
for  the  mere  regulation  of  banking  and  for  the  security  of  the 
bank  note  circulation  ;  while  the  bill  that  they  should  attack  is 
Peel's  bill  of  1819,  this  being  the  measure  embodying  Peel's 
'<  science^'  of  money  which  is  so  suicidal. 

HIS  GRSAT  NSBYS  AND  INDOMITABLl  PXBSSYSBANOB. 

Possessed  of  an  active  and  powerful  brain,  of  benevolent  and 
liberal  instincts,  wealth  that  buoys  him  harmlessly  over  the  malig- 
nant buffetings  of  a  sea  of  factions,  the  fury  of  which  can  only  be 
realised  by  those  experienced  in  the  ways  of  a  colonial  democracy, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mr.  Buchanan,  while  pursuing  his 
own  course  of  ameliorating  our  social  and  political  evils,  should 
come  in  for  his  share  of  that  virulent  abuse  and  misrepresentation 
that  is  meted  out  to  all  our  public  men  in  proportion  to  their  pro- 
minence. But  with  the  well  fortified  subject  of  our  sketch  it  is, 
indeed,  like  biting  the  fiUy  and  there  is.  no  greater  treat  to  the 
reporter's  gallery  in  our  House  of  Assembly  tnan  to  witness  the 
manner  in  which  these  petty  assaults  are  received  and  turned*  The 
imperturbable  good  temper,  the.  quaint  and  witty  retort,  followed 
by  that  well  known  and  pecnliar  hollow  sounding  and  derisive 
laugh  from  the  chesty  which  leaves  the  muscles  of  the  fitce  unmoved 
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like  the  mask  on  tbe  ^'ohorns*'  of  a  Greek  play,  are  irresistibly 
droll,  and  always  throws  the  house  into  a  fit  of  onoontrolable 
laughter  at  the  assailant's  expense. 

It  is,  however,  in  his  writings,  his  public  addresses,  letters  and 
pamphlets,  that  the  force  and  disinterestedness  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 
mihd  is  best  seen ;  they  are  not,  perhaps,  models  of  style,  for  they 
are  thrown  off  in  great  haste  from  a  brain  teeming  with  raluable 
and  practical -ideas,  and  often  with  too  little  time  to  reflect  whether 
all  the  lower  links  of  his  argument  are  as  self-evident  to  his  hearers 
or  readers  as  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  made  them  to  his  mind  ; 
but  they  are  ample  to  show  what  such  a  mind  could  accomplish  if 
freed  from  the  shackles  and  cares  of  an  overwhelming  mercantile 
business,  and  devoted  entirely  to  the  instruction  of  his  fellow-men. 
His  retorts  upon  some  of  his  newspaper  assailants  are  often  excel- 
lent. On  one  occasion  he  replies  as  follows,  to  what  may  be  called 
the  JV:  r.  Herald  of  Canada  :— 

'^  JBven  when  an  unmitigated  falsehood  is  not  told  by  this  newspa- 
per, its  statements  regarding  me,  and  all  those  whom  it  sees  iu  m> 
tere^t  in  opposing,  have  just  as  much  truth  in  them  as  to  make  a  good 
lie,''  adding  the  following  quotation  from  Tennvson  :  '<  A  lie  that 
is  all  a  lie,  may  be  met  ana  fought  with  outright.  A  lie  that  is 
part  a  truth,  is  a  harder  matter  to  fight.  A  lie  that  is  half  a  truth 
is  ever  the  blackest  of  lies." 

On  another  occasion,  he  says :  ^'  This  newspaper  talks  of  me  as 
having  stated  that  I  would  prefer  failing  in  large  transactions  to 
succeeding  in  small  ones,  while  all  the  time  well  knowing:  that 
my  remarks  were  to  quite  another  point,  having  been  made  at  the 
opening  of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  Referring  to  the  local 
enemies  of  the  railway,  and  to  those  who  had  done  little  or  nothing 
for  this  great  enterprise,  I  expressed  my  contempt  for  nnaZ?  men, 
faithless  and  unhelteving,  who  busy  their  minds  with  stnall  mat- 
ters, in  which  success  is  little  honor,  and  failure  disgraceftil; 
while  my  course  had  been  to  associate  my  name  with  great  and 
worthy  objects,  in  which,  even  in  &ilure,  one  is  associated  with 
greatness,  as  well  as  what  in  his  own  mind  at  least  is  goodness." 
Much  cheering,  says  the  newspaper  from  which  we  quote,  fol- 
lowed this  happy  explanation. 

And  the  following,  from  another  hustings  speech,  is  admirably 
put,  but  can  onlv  be  ftilly  appreciated  by  those  acquainted  with 
ourOanadian  pohticians : — 

''I  do  not  appear  before  you  as  an  aspirant  for  your  future 
suffi*ages,  for  these  I  trust  a  truly  British  and  patriotic  local  can- 
didate will  deserve  and  get,  but  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  army 
of  the  Party  op  Order,  formed  of  those,  like  myself,  of  the  old 
Liberal  party,  who  are  willing  to  be  called  "  conservative-liberals," 
and  of  those  who,  like  many  of  the  best  men  in  the  country,  whom 
experience  of  the  province  have  made  "  liberal  conservatives," 
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'^  From  tbese  hustings  at  the  aominatioiij  I  told  you  (Jiat  my  e^- 
pmeiioe  of  the  oppoeition  is,  that  their  leaders  will  not  reply  to 
or  allow  their  elections  to  rest  upon  questions  as  to  their  princi- 
ples or  policy,  seeing  that  they  have  not  any !  They  remove 
the  question  or  issue  to  the  character  of  their  opponents.  Thev 
have  borrowed  their  tactics  from  Robesjpierre  and  the  French 
revolutionists.  The  latter,  to  get  quit  of  their  opponents,  guillo- 
tined tiieir  heads ;  the  former  (our  Clear  Grit  chiefs)  try  to  guiUotine 
the  characters  of  their  opponents  by  means  of  their  mercenary 
press."    (Hear,  hear.*^ 

The  following  too,  urom  Mr.  Buchanan's  speech  at  the  declaration 
of  the  poll  at  Hamilton,  in  1857,  as  placing  character  and  princi- 
ple beyond  the  mere  accident  of  success,  deserves  to  be  recorded  : — 

*^  To  return  to  our  immediate  position  this  day,  I  should  have 
stood  as  the  head  of  a  minority,  with  as  proud  a  mind  as  I  now 
stand  at  the  head  of  my  vast  majority.  (Cheers.)  Our  success 
is  most  valuable  at  this  crisis  to  the  province,  as  well  as  to 
Hamilton,  in  securing  us  the  power  of  doing  much  good,  and  in 
preventing  our  opponent  being  used  as  the  instrument  of  infinite 
harm.  (Cneers.)  But  still  I  sl^U  never,  either  in  private  or  public 
matters,  consent  that  my  character  be  dependent  on  my  success ;  for 
in  that  case  no  success  would  mean  no  character.  The  character 
we  care  for  is  the  mere  expression  of  our  principles,  and  of  which 
no  want  of  success  can  deprive  us."    (Great  cheering.) 

It  is  but  too  evident  that  without  character,  principles  and 
abilitv,  and  these  in  the  highest  decree,  such  success  as  has  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Buehanan  in  his  mercantile  career,  could  not  have  been 
achieved.  As  a  merchant  and  political  economist^  his  reputation 
is  at  once  European  and  American.  Since  the  death  of  his  widely 
lamented  brother,  Peter,  than  whom  no  man  in  any  country  ever 
stood  higher  as  a  merchant  or  as  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Buchanan  is 
senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Peter  Bucminan  &  Co.,  Glasgow ;  Isaac 
Buchanan  &  Co.,  New  York;  I.  Buchanan,  Harris  &  Co.,  Mont- 
real ;  Buchanan,  Harris  &  Co.,  Hamilton,  C.  W. ;  and  Adam  Ho]^e 
&  Co.,  London,  C.  W.  Hisconnexion  with  the  trade  of  Canada  is 
now  of  thirty-three  years'  standing,  the  house  being  established  in 
Montreal,  in  1828,  and  it  will  be  a  happy  day  for  Canada  when  she 
oan  boast  the  existence  of  a  larger  cliuss  of  the  same  stamp. 

And  yet  there  are  in  our  strangely  constituted  society,  men 
whose  sole  stock  in  trade  consists  only  of  a  few  reams  of  paper 
and  a  box  of  pens,  the  beginning  and  end  of  whose  exertions  seem 
entirely  devoted  to  driving  such  men  as  Mr.  Buchanan  firom  the 
political  arena  altogether ;  a  system  copied  from  the  adjoining 
states,  and  to  the  success  of  which  their  public  writers  are  now 
attributing  all  the  evils  which  that  unhappy  country  is  suffering 
from.  Had  the  same  kind  of  politicians  succeeded  here,  precisely 
the  same  results  would  have  followed.     Impudence  and  public 
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swindling  wonld  have  been  the  order  of  the  day.  Worth,  truth, 
and  a  leuoos  and  persistent  course  in  the  path  of  public  duly, 
would  have  been  disqualifying  ingredients  in  a  politician's  char- 
acter, while  the  possession  of  ample  means  would  at  once  mark  the 
owner  as  one  who  could  neither  be  trusted  in  the  concocticm  of  a 
scheme  of  public  plunder,  or  hushed  by  the  tender  of  a  share  of  it. 
Undoubted  as  has  been  the  success  of  the  moderate  policy  adopted 
by  Messrs.  Macdonald  &  Cartier  for  the  last  few  yeais,  it  is  impoa- 
rfble  to  overrate  the  strength  of  that  moral  support  which  the 
attachment  of  such  men  as  Isaac  Buchanan  has  brought  to  them. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  had  little  choice. 

THI  QTTESTION  OF  LABOR  OR  OF  OUR  OWN  PEOPLE'S 
EMPLOYMENT. 

Of  the  many  subjects  which  seem  to  have  occupied  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan's mind,  the  great  cause  of  labor  is  that  to  which  he  has 
devoted  the  greatest  amount  of  thought  and  effort.  He  maintains 
that  mere  production^  or  the  mere  existence  of  food,  is  not  the 
first  necessary  of  It/e,  under  a  state  of  civilisation.  He  says  that 
employment  is  the  first  necessary  in  our  state  of  society,  seeing  that 
it  in  no  degree  relieves  the  poor  man  to  know  that  all  the  granaries 
of  the  neighborhood  are  Ml  of  breadstufis,  if  he  is  without  the 
employment,  which  is  the  only  key  to  these  granaries.  He  holds 
the  question  of  our  home  labor  to  be  unspeakably  more  important 
than  the  question  of  our  external  trade ;  the  labor  being  the  neces- 
nty,  the  trade  the  incident.  He  has  striven  that  men  should  really 
eat  and  be  satisfied  with  the  bread  they  may  earn  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow  or  of  their  brain,  and  not  be  perpetually  offered  up  as 
a  holocaupt  at  the  shrine  of  mammon,  or  become  a  mere  part  of 
the  machinery  which  he  oils  and  drives,  and  be  looked  upon  by  his 
employers  with  as  little  interest  as  the  cranks  and  wheels  of  the 
world's  great  power  loom,  in  the  din  of  which  all  uncertain  sounds 
are  drowned,  together  with  the  moans  of  the  toil-worn.  Mr. 
Buchanan  differs  from  the  free  traders  and  political  economists  not 
only  as  denying  that  theirs  is  in  truth  a  system  of  free  exports, 
while  it  certainly  is  a  system  of  free  imports^  but  in  this,  that  their 
heartfelt  interest  is  in  the  web,  while  his  is  in  the  weaver;  theirs 
in  the  produce  ;  his  in  the  prodtu:er. 

One  of  the  greatest  compliments  (according  to  his  own  estima- 
tion) paid  to  Mr.  Buchanan  in  Britain,  was  by  the  working  classes 
whom  he  had  assisted  against  the  free  traders,  in  their  successful 
struggle  for  the  "  ten  hours'  bill,"  on  which  occasion  he  was  waited 
upon  ny  a  deputation  representing  a  hundred  thousand  men,  at  that 
time  mostly  unemployed  in  London,  with  their  tribute  of  thanks. 
A  proposal  was  at  the  same  time  made,  to  purchase,  if  he  would 
agree  to  become  a  party  to  it;  a  London  evening  daily  newspaper, 
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frr  sale,  Ae  Cowier,  to  advooate  their  oommon  views,  whieli  theft 
Aey  proposed,  in  his  honor,  to  call  the  Charent^  Reformer.  Mr. 
Baohanan's  reply  in  declining  was  similar  to  the  following  explana- 
tion given  to  mose  who  offered  to  proenre  him  a  seat  in  we  British 
House  of  Oommobs  : — 

'<  A  hundred /r««fuf<  o/  lahor  like  me  could  do  no  good  in  the 
House  of  Oommons  while  the  question  of  the  church  remains  '  the 
first  question  in  the  politics  of  England,'  and  is,  without  the 
smallest  apology,  put  seemingly,  a»  a  maUer  ofcourae^  before  that 
great  subjeot,  '  the  employment  of  our  own  people  at  home  and  in 
ike  colowieMj  which  should  even  be  ackowledged  to  be  of  more 
vital  importance  that  what  are  called  ^  constitntional  questions,'  as 
the  question  upon  the  proper  settlement  of  which  depends  the 
safety  and  permanence  of  our  revered  form  of  government,  and 
every  other  blessing  we,  as  a  nation  and  empire,  enjoy. 
There  can  be  no  chuice,  I  have  long  been  thoroughly  satisfied, 
for  the  working  men  in  England,  or  for  '  the  question  of  labor,' 
tiU  after  the  carrying  of  some  great  chanee  in  the  constitution 
of  the  British  Parliunent,  making  it  possible  for  the  question  of 
'the  people's  employment'  to  become  '  the  first  question  in  the 
politics  of  England,'  which  at  present  the  church  question  is,  and 
always  has  been — ^the  question  at  the  election  of  the  members  for 
atke  English  counties,  or  two-thirds  of  the  House  of  Commons,  not 
being  what  the  candidate's  views  are  upon  'employment,'  thepeO' 
pie's  queition,  but  whether  the  candidate's  decoction  of  church 
views  suits  the  particular  neighborhood." 

Nor  has  Mr.  ISuchanan  hesitated  to  give  his  view  as  to  what 
this  cOMtdutional  change  should  be.    He  adds  : — 

''  And  to  save  our  institutions  generally,  it  is  the  highest  duty 
of  the  patriot  to  endeavor  to  suggest  the  least  change  that 
would  effect  this  greatest  purpose  of  benevolence.  After  the  sad 
experience  of  America,  even  the  greatest  chartist,  if  an  honest 
man,  would  no  longer  desire  to  see  the  House  of  Commons  elected 
by  universal  sufin^.  The  great  object,  too,  is  rather  to  draw  to- 
gether the  extremes  of  Engluh  society,  and  between  them  to  form 
a  strong  united  phalanx  to  upset  that  odious  middle  class  monopolv 
of  political  power,  under  whose  miserable  influence  tho  BriUsh 
Qovemment  has  abdicated  all  its  paternal  functions  and  come  to 
care  no  more  for  its  own  subjects  than  for  foreigners  industrially — 
has  abdicated,  in  a  word,  all  its  functions  except  that  of  a  mere 
police  !  Some  years  ago,  when  ruminating  on  this  all  important 
subject,  an  idea  struck  me  which,  at  the  time,  seemed  to  my  mind 
rather  revolutionary  ;  I  now,  however,  see  that  it  would  be  the 
most  conservative  one  which  Enghind  could  adopt,  sib  populariamg 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  making  it,  in  fact,  the  people's  house. 
liMving  the  House  of  Commons  untouched,  as  some  property, 
quafification  is  no  doubt  proper  for  a  house  representing  the  pio- 
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pertj  of  tlie  country,  tlie  House  of  Lords  might  be  elected  hf  imi* 
venal  suifrftge  from  among  the  enobled  class.  The  reetrietioD  or 
aafegoard  in  the  House  of  Oommons  being  in  the  ekeiar$;  the 
restriction  or  safeguard  in  the  House  of  Lords  would  be  in  the 
eketedy  just  as  a  probationer  of  a  church  becomes  a  safe  man  to 
elect  as  minister  on  account  of  his  having  been  licensed  as  a 
preacher  by  the  church-court  or  bishop ;  and  in  such  a  house 
there  might  be  some  representation  of  the  more  remote  parts  of 
the  British  empire  greater  than  can  be  introduced  intotiie  House 
of  Commons,  unless  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  were  able  and 
wilfing  to  bear  their  share  of  the  national  debt  of  England  and  pub- 
lic burdens  generally/' 

Mr.  Buchanan's  views,  in  1848,  were  expressed  in  these  words: 
**  If  PeePb  plan  will  give  more  employment  to  the  people  of  Bog- 
hnd,  he  is  right,  but  if  it  should  give  less,  they  cannot  afford  this, 
distressed  as  they  now  are,  and  he  will  cause  a  revolution,  not  from 
disloyalty,  but  want  of  employment  or  starvation/'  He  neror 
yielded  an  inch  to  the  arguments  of  the  free  traders,  but  (denying, 
of  course,  that  Lord  George  Bentinck  or  those  with  whom  he 
agreed,  would  be  a  paTtv  to  raise  the  price  of  the  people's  food  by 
duties),  he  explained  by  what  he  named  '<  the  theoiy  of  a  fbll 
market,''  that  it  is  not  true  that  the  consumer  would  pay  the  im- 
port duty  except  at  a  time  of  scarcity,  when  no  party  desired  tlae 
existence  of  a  duty. 

"  Suppose,"  said  Mr.  Buchanan,  ^^that  the  price  indicative  of  a 
ftdl  market  for  wheat  is  45s.  per  quarter,  and  the  import  du^  Ss., 
as  proposed  by  Lord  John  Russell,  the  importer  would  not  get  5ds., 
any  more  than  a  slovenly  fiurmer  whose  wheat  takes  him  Is.  more 
than  it  takes  his  neighl!or  to  grow,  would  get  Ss.  more  on  that 
account ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  importer  would  get  less  than 
45s.  to  the  extent  his  lot  of  wheat  depressed  the  market,  so  that 
it  is  clear  that  the  foreigner  would  have  to  pay  the  duty,  not  the 
consumer/' 

THS  QUS8TI0N8  OF  LABOR  AND  MOKKT  ONS  QUESTIOH,  TBI  SOLU- 
TION Ol*  THE  ONB  BXINQ  THB  SOLUTIOIf  Of  THX  OTHXE. 

With  a  devotion  equally  ardent,  Mr.  Buehanan  pmosues  the 
question  of  '^  money/'  which  he  very  properly  treats  as  onlv  another 
branch  of  the  same  question — the  question  of  labor  or  of  our  own 
people's  employment.  Ln  support  of  this  view,  he  states  the  unde- 
niable fact,  among  others,  that  <^  the  solution  of  the  labour  question 
would  be  the  solution  of  the  money  question;  and  vice  veraa" ;  and 
one  of  his  illustratiotts  of  the  incaloulable  importance  of  the  money 
question  may  here  be  given  : — 

<<  Harvey's  exposition  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  to  which  no 
phyaioian  over  fiwtyjeacs  of  age  divwl  to  give  his  assent  till  after  the 
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pablio  liid  adopted  it,  baa  not  had  reavltain  &Tor  of  himiaiiiilgr  so  mo- 
mentoiis  aa  would  flow  ftom  the  public  adoption  of  the  correct  theory 
regarding  the  circnlation  of  numey,  the  legal  life  blood  of  each  coiiqp 
tr^a  internal  or  independent  indns^,  andrecogniaingthis  aa  thefirat 
4|ue8tion  in  the  poHtioa  of  every  people  I  In  the  one  caae,  the  ci»- 
enlation  went  on  before,  as  now,  without  let  or  hindrance^  in  spite 
of  defectiTe  science ;  but  in  iJie  otiier,  that  of  the  body  politie, 
blundering  ignorance  has  tampered  with  and  impeded  the  circula- 
ting medium,  to  the  endangerment  of  the  health,  and  even  the 
life,  ofitsindnstry/' 

In  1846,  we  find  him  batding  the  watch  with  the  free  tradera 
and  hard  money  men  in  England.  The  foUowing  ia  from  one  of 
his  publicatioBs  of  that  day : — 

'<  A  reduction  of  prices,  the  result  of  foreign  eompetUion,  is 
just  another  way  for  expressing  a  w€mt  of  empkyment.  For 
when  prices  and  wages,  and  fights,  are  reduced  one-hal^  the 
evil  is  not  only  that  we  find  ourselyes  paying  the  fundholders  and 
annuitants  double  the  amount  of  British  industry,  that  we  before 
^d,  for  the  money  due  ihem  each  half-year,  but  under  free  imports 
fiJsely  named  free  trade  (or  when  the  reduction  in  the  price  of 
aw  labor  Jlowsjrom  foreiffn  competition^  we  shall  be  subjected  to 
the  infinitely  greater  calamity,  that  the  indnstrious  classes  of  this 
country,  in  addition  to  paying  the  annuitant,  or  man  of  money, 
as  much  labor  as  formerly,  (seeing  that  the  price  in  money  b  only 
one-half)  will  have,  out  of  goid,  die  baeit  of  our  curretuyy  to  fur- 
nish the  capitalist  wiiih  at  least  half  the  amount  of  his  daim  m 
hard  cash  to  tend  abroad  in  payment  of  foreign  labor.  We  shall 
thns  foster  and  increase  that  foreign  industry,  to  compete  with 
which  is  impossible  for  us  under  our  national  burdens,  or  (even 
Aough  freed  from  theee  burdeni)  till  our  population  is  reduced 
behw  the  droumUaneee  of  the  f<»eign  serf  or  slave,  for  the  actual 
wanU  of  the  latter  must  ever  remain  fewer  than  those  of  a  people 
with  habits  such  as  ours,  and  living  in  so  much  more  rigoroas  a 
climate  as  that  of  Oreat  Britain/' 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  always  and  still  is  hostile  to  the  free  trade 
principles  of  Sir  K.  Peel,  viewing  the  jpnciple  (or  absence  of  prin- 
ciple) of  free  trade  as  the  contrary  pnnciple  to  that  of  empire  as 
well  as  of  patriotism.  On  this  subject,  we  give  extracts  from  those 
letters  which  he  publidied  during  the  sittings  of  the  political  con- 
Tcntikm  which  met  at  Toronto  in  1869  : — 

^<  In  her  ftrmers,  Canada  has  a  great  chss,  the  prosperity  of 
which  secures  the  prosperity  of  all  oUier  classes;  so  that  the  true 
commercial  peUcg  for  Canada  is  to  promote  the  prosperify  of  the 
Oanadian  farmer.  And  how  this  is  to  be  done  is  the  simple 
political  question  of  the  Oanadian  patriot.  Yet,  to  the  shame  of 
British  statesmen  be  it  said,  a  quemon  so  momentous  to  Canada 
was  known  to  have  had  no  considemtion  in  Bngknd;  when  she,  in 
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1846,  diametrically  ahered  her  pofioy  and  repealed  all  ihe  old 
diatinctioiig  between  Canadian  and  American  prodnoe  in  her  mar- 
kets. The  direct  and  immediate  effect  of  this  precipitate  intro- 
dnetion  of  free  imporU  (for  it  is  not  free  trade)  into  the  moiher 
oonntiy  was  moat  disastrons  to  Oanada,  and  was  more  likelj  to 
proYC  sabrersiTe  of  her  loyalty  than  any  thing  that  could  ha^e  been 
anticipated  ^  for  it  left  the  Canadian  farmer  (on  the  north  bank 
of  the  St.  I^Lwrence)  only  the  English  market  f<Hr  his  produce,  in 
which  he  has  to  compete  (after  paying  all  freights  and  expenses 
across  the  Atlantic)  with  wheat  of  countries  where  labor  and  mon^ 
are  not  worth  one-diird  what  those  are  in  Canada,  while  it  gave  to 
the  American  frrmer  (on  the  south  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence) 
this  English  market  to  avail  of  wheneyer  it  suited  him,  in  addition 
to  the  American  market. — Happily  the  British  goremment  saw 
in  time  the  error  committed  in  brin^g  about  a  state  of  things  in 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  retain,  upon  British  prin- 
ciples, the  Canadas — ^British  principles  always  involving  the  idea 
that  the  object  of  Britain  in  acquiring  or  retaining  territory  is  to 
hle$8,  not  to  blight  it ;  and  .Lord  Elgin  bribed  the  Americans  by 
sharing  with  them  our  fishei^^  and  navigation  rights,  to  give  us 
the  reciprocity  treaty,  which,  while  it  exists,  removes  the  Cana- 
dian farmer's  cause  of  complaint.  Now,  therefore,  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  reciprocity  with  the  United  States  is  shewn  to  be  not 
only  the  interest  of  the  farmers,  and  through  them,  of  all  others  in 
Canada,  but  of  the  British  government,  as  without  it,  Canadians 
are  left  in  a  position  to  be  much  benefitted  by  Canada  being 
anncjced  to  the  United  States.  I  speak  plainly,  viewing  him  the 
most  loyal  man  who  speaks  most  pliunly  at  such  a  crisis. 

<'  And  this  reciprocity  treaty  can  only  eventually  be  secured  and 
rendered  permanent  by  the  British  government  adopting  an 
enlarged  and  just  imperial  policy,  which  would  allow  of  the  decen- 
tralizing the  manufacturing  power  of  the  Empire — a  principle 
which  would  aggrandise  the  British  Empire,  and  be  an  incal- 
culable benefit  to  the  working  classes  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland. — ^To  preserve  the  empire,  Britain  has  to  yield  the 
selfish  principle  of  centralizing^  which  has  ruined  Ireland  and 
India,  so  far  as  such  countries  could  be  ruined,  and  cost  us  the  old 
American  colonies.  The  principle  of  decentralising  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  empire  is  a  principle  which  would  secure  for  the 
empire  an  enormous  additional  trade  and  influence. — ^Through  the 
instrumentality  of  some  one  or  other  of  her  dependencies,  (which 
might  be  called  England  in  America— England  in  Australia — 
England  in  India,  ^.,)  she  could  secure  for  all  her  mechanics  tltiit 
chose  to  go  to  these  favored  localities,  freedom  of  trade  with  coun- 
tries that  could  never  agree  to  free  trade  direct  with  England, 
without  giving  a  death  blow  to  their  comparatively  comfortable 
populations.    For  instance,  En^and  could  never  get  free  trade 
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wiih  ihe  United  Siates,  in  mannfwitnred  goods,  bat  no  doubt  the 
United  States  would  be  prepared  to  extend  tbe  reciprocity  treaty 
with  Canada,  thus  throwing  down  all  interior  custom  houses 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  which  done,  the  English* 
man,  by  coming  to  Canada,  and  maDufacturing  his  goods  at  our 
endless  water  powers,  will  be  able  to  save  the  25  per  cent  charged 
on  the  same  goods  going  direct  ftvom  England  to  the  United  States, 
and  hundreds  of  mul-owneni  now  in  uneasy  circumstances  in  Eng- 
land, would,  under  such  an  arrangement,  immediately  transfer  to 
Canada  their  machineiy  and  hands,  to  the  infinite  benefit  of  the 
population  thus  removed,  and  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  empire. 
And  this  is  the  main  thing  wanted  by  the  Canadian  farmer,  per- 
manently, as  giving  him  a  market  on  the  spot  for  his  roots  and 
spring  crops,  thus  rendering  rotation  of  crops  pNOSsible,  while  it 
would  give  him  also  that  which  is  no  valuable  to  him  in  the  present 
(until  he  gets  his  rotation  of  crops  established)  the  superior  market 
for  his  white  wheat  furnished  in  the  United  States  by  the  reci- 
procity treaty. 

''  To  the  United  States,  and  more  especially  to  the  western  states,  as 
making  the  St.  Lawrence  the  greathighway  of  America,  free  trade 
and  navigation  with  Canada  would  give  great  development,  would 
give,  in  a  word,  all  the  commercial  advantages  of  annexation. 

^^  The  natural  poUcy  of  Canada  is  seen  clearly  therefore  to  be  the 
establishment  of  an  American  Zollverein,  such  as  exists  among  the 
German  states.  Under  this,  the  United  States  and  Canada  would 
neither  of  them  levy  any  customs  taxes  on  their  interior  frontiers, 
but  only  at  the  seaports  from  Labrador  to  Mexico-— the  same  duties 
being  levied,  and  each  country  getting  its  share  in  the  proportion 
of  its  population. 

<'  Let  it  be  therefore  resolved,  that  for  our  commercial  system,  the 
principle  should  be  adopted  by  Canada  of  an  American  Zollverein, 
or,  in  other  words,  f&ee  trade  with  America,  but  not  with 
Europe.  And  this  will  be  a  fair  compromise  between  the  views 
of  the  two  classes  of  friends  of  the  Canadian  farmer,  one  of  which 
holds  that  our  farmer  is  to  be  most  benefitted  by  general  free 
trade  and  direct  taxation,  and  the  other  by  keeping  our  money  in 
the  country  through  the  restriction  of  importations  and  indirect 
taxation. 

<'  This  would  terminate  our  present  unprincipled  position  of  politi- 
cal parties  in  Canada.  By  setting  up  a  policy  of  Canadian  patriot- 
ism, we  should  have,  as  the  opposition  to  us,  whether  government  or 
parliam^tary  opposition,  the  foreign,  or  foreign  trade  party,  and 
that  the  aims  of  such  a  party  never  has  had  more  than  mere  per- 
sonal selfishness  in  view  is  clearly  enough  shown  in  this,  that 
while  in  England  it  is  in  favor  of  local  manufactures,  because  there 
the  party  are  manufacturers,  here,  in  Canada,  they  are  against  looal 
manufaotures,  becrase  here  they  are  merchants^  and  in  &ot  repre- 
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rWML'B  OOTKA0B  09  TSB  OOmVlTUSBOUM. — MtM    WWOOt    TBABS  »  ▲  UMBM 
POTIHM  or  CAFITAL^  WHIOH  BSCBXXB  rUS  PUBCHASSS  BT  US  OF  FOBXraV 
LABOB,  BVT  BOT  PBBB  PVBCBASBf  BT  FOBBMBBBS  OF  BBITISB  LABOB. 

Mr.  Bndunan  being  in  London  in  1846  when  Peel's  yiohtion  of 
ihe  conetitaeneies  WBeeonranunatedy  tfae  following  were  Us  impres- 
frions  on  the  moment,  ae  ibkej  etill  are  his  fteling  ma  tfaia  paxnfnl 
enbjeci  :— 

**  The  premier  has  left  na  in  a  eondition  worae  than  politieal 
ehaos,  aa  haying  robbed  na  of  onr  prinoiplea.  Symi  the  prineiple 
that  aelf-preaervation  ia  the  first  law  of  nature  has  been  r^adiated ; 
and  Bridsh  polities  have  been  redneed  uito  the  two  original  ele- 
ments of  all  national  politics — the  labor-power  and  the  monej- 
power.  The  labor-power  most  come  to  be  represented  bj  aoeial 
economists,  or  practioal  men,  or  patriots,  the  charaeter  of  whose 
l^islation  will  be  that  it  takes  the  oiroomstaneesof  onr  own  soeiety 
into  aeeonnt;  the  money-power  beine  represented  by  politictd 
economists  or  cosmopolitan  theorists,  who  wonld  hare  tMs  eonntiy 
Imslate  for  the  world,  while  they  yiew  political  science  aa  a  system 
ofpnre  mathematics,  or,  at  best,  one  for  the  creation  of  wealth,  with- 
out any  regard  to  its  distribution.  Indeed,  to  my  mind,  it  never 
appeared  that  the  permanently  important  onestion  was  whether  it 
was  a  right  or  a  wrong  thing,  per  m,  that  Feel  did  in  1846.  His 
impoli<^,  however  great,  appears  to  me  to  stand,  in  relation  to  his 
repudiation  of  moral  and  constitutional  principle,  just  as  a  misfor- 
tune does  to  a  crime.  I  myself,  for  instance,  am  opposed  to  estab- 
lished churches,  even  if  tiiese  were  the  best  churches  possible, 
viewing  partiality  to  any  class  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  an  impedi- 
ment to  general  confidence  in  the  crown  and  law  of  the  land;  but 
g've  me  the  power  to  iigure  the  church,  or  any  other  vital  interest 
f  a  tide  wind,  would  I,  as  a  minister,  or  even  aa  a  legislator  do  it  f 
If  the  constituencies  do  not  wish  the  church  demolished,  dare  I, 
their  servant,  put  it  down  t  And  if  the  constituencies  do  wish  it 
put  down,  what  need  is  there  for  me  to  interfere  unduly  7  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  duty  of  a  minister  rather  to  try  to 
find  evidence  in  favor  of  a  respectable  existency;  and  a  state  of 
thin^  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  constitutional  or  of  moral,  un- 
less it  is  one  in  which  a  great  interest  can  repose  with  even  more 
safety  in  the  hands  of  its  avowed  enemy,  seeing  that  he,  as  an 
honorable  nmn,  would  require  the  greater  evidence  for  its  over- 
throw, to  leave  no  shadow  of  a  «ruspicion,  even  in  his  own  mind, 
that  his  personal  predilections  had  infiuenced  his  oonduct  as  a  public 
man.  The  reverse  of  the  picture  is  a  very  humbling  one.  Behold 
the  constituencies  of  the  empire,  standing  in  the  position  of  trustees 
of  the  entire  people,  employing,  as  agent  under  the  tnui,  the  man 
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ef  Tamwortliy  who  immadiaiely  turns  round  and  repudiates  all  obli- 
gation to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  tcust  deed^  or  even  to  act  on 
any  principle  whatever  I  And  what  are  we  to  think  of  our  con- 
temptible trustees  in  submitting  thus  to  be  bullied  ?  What  are  we 
to  think  of  the  honor  of  our  constituencies  in  delegating,  by  their 
tx^^  facto  assent  to  Peers  conduct,  an  omnipotence  or  arbitrary 
oower  to  Parliament  which  they  had  not  to  give  ?  My  own  view 
has  always  been  that  we  have  in  this  transaction  so  gross  a  violation 
of  our  legislative  constitution  as  to  amount  (whatever  may  have 
been  Peel's  intention  at  the  time)  to  a  virtual  abdication  by  the  pre- 
sent oonstitnencies.  Their  only  possible  excuse  is,  that  their  cir- 
cumstances are  too  desperate,  and  that,  now  that  without  appeal  to 
them  the  change  has  neen  precipitated,  it  is  the  safest  course  to 
give  it  a  fair  trial.  But  the  immediate  importance  of  Peel's  unprin- 
cipled proceeding  is  what  we  have  chiefly  at  present  to  do  with^ 
and  that  arises  from  the  act  done  being  in  itself  vitally 
WBONG,  as  tending  to  lesson  instead  of  to  increase  the  employment 
of  our  masses,  at  home,  at  sea,  and  in  the  colonies — thus  containing 
in  it  the  seeds  of  revolution,  both  at  home  and  in  our  foreign  de- 
pendencies, whether  done  constitutionally  or  unconstitutionally." 

PAPER  MONEY.* 

No  man  is  more  impressed  with  the  vital  importance  of  a 
country's  having  em&Zma^tc  money  instead  of  money  amtaining 
in  itself  intrinnc  value  than  Mr.  Buchanan;  and  no  man  probably 
ever  has  turned  his  mind  more  to  the  subject,  except,  perhaps, 
that  greatest  philosopher  of  money,  and  most  amiable  man,  John 
Taylor,  of  London,  whose  modesty  will  leave  the  next  generation 
to  know,  better  than  his  own  age  appears  to  do,  how  great  a  mind 
we  have  had  amonsst  us.  Mr.  Buchanan  describes  him  as  ^Hhe 
earliest  and  most  able  denouncer  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  heartless  or 
unprincipled  monetary  legislation."  Mr.  Buchanan  held  his  own 
patriotic  views  on  ''money"  previous  to  having  heard  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  whose  views  are  in  theory  much  the  same,  but  so  far 
different  in  jpraciice  that,  like  the  Birmingham  school,  Mr.  Taylor 
declines  to  yield  to  the  popular  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  yellow 
metal,  and  make  gold  the  security  of  his  proposed  paper  money. 
Mr.  Taylor's  pro^sal,  in  fact,  just  amounts  to  this,  that  the  money 
of  a  country  should  be  paper  ''  Tallies"  or  evidences  to  be  issued 
of  the  taxes  voted  each  year  by  Parliament.  Government  would 
simply  pay  them  to  its  creditors,  and  take  them  back  from  its 
debtors — so  that  the  security  to  the  public  is  perfect.    While  the 

PRESENT  PAPER  MONEY  IS  A   REPRESENTATIVE   OP   A   DEBT  DUE 


*  Mr.  Buohanmn  distin|pliheibetwo«n  "paper  money"  and  "  paper  onrreney." 
By  paper  money  he  meani  paper  made  a  legal  tender,  and  by  paper  carrency  he 
meass  bank  aoiea  wbioh  we  ara  not  bound  to  take  in  payment  nnleai  we  please. 
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principle  of  which  Mr.  Buchanan  i^ees  with  Mr.  Taylor)  wovld 

be    A  &E1>RB8ENTATIT1    OV    ▲    DEBT  V0&  TAIIES   imS    BY    TBM 
HOLDERS,  THE  PEOPLE,  TO  THE  ISSUER,  THE  QOVERNMSNT.      This 

is  what  Mr.  Buchanan  calls  '<  Pitt  as  opposed  to  Peel  money.'' 
From  the  foregoing  sub-section  it  will  have  been  gathered  that 
Mr.  Buchanan's  long  held  view  is  that  <<  money''  should  be  A 
thing  of,  and  belonginq  tO|  the  partioolab  oount&y  and 
its  internal  trade,  baring  no  necessary  refer^oe  to  tiie  out- 
side world,  and  with  no  peouHar  fitness  to  circulate  there,  beyond 
what  the  laws  of  other  countries  may  encourage,  or  its  chaneter 
as  '^a  commodity"  (not  as  ^'  a  money,)  may  lead  to.  Aooording  to 
Mr.  Buchanan,  in  fact,  money  is  ''  the  creature  of  our  local 
legislation,''  created  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  exchange 
between  man  and  man  of  commodities  bought  and  sold  in  otr  ''home 
market."  Money  should  therefore  (says  Mr.  Buchanan)  be 
THE  MERE  HANDMAID  OF  LABOR.  One  of  John  Taylor's  happy 
illustrations  is  that  money  is  the  <'  mecmifi^*  or  ell-wand  (yard- 
stick) by  which  our  people's  labor  is  sold.  If  the  law  (as  Peel's 
legislation  does)  declares  that  cloth  can  only  be  sold  by  yard-stieks 
made  of  gold,  or  any  article  valuable  as  a  commodity  for  foreigners 
to  take  away,  the  practically  unhappy  result  is  that  this  is  a  worse 
Btate  of  things  for  the  labor  or  industry  of  the  country,  than  if  we 
had  still  a  state  of  pure  barter.  The  yard-sticks  are  taken  away  in 
consequence  of  the  necessity  for  gold  of  some  other  country,  and 
business  is  brought  to  a  stand  in  our  country  without  anything 
being  wrong  among  ourselves  at  all ! 

"  Peel's  principle  of  money,"  says  Mr.  Buchanan,  "  involves 
'<  British  subjects  in  all  the  distresses,  without  giving  them  the 
"  advantage  of  any  of  the  blessings,  of  every  country  in  the  world. 
^<  As  a  destroying  angel  or  agent,  it  is  like  death,  when  suddenlv 
''  it  strikes  down  the  young  and  beautiftd  and  brave  in  the  ftiu 
**  and  vigorous  possession  of  every  faculty  and  every  promise." 

And  if  any  apology,  is  required  for  the  great  length  of  this 
explanation  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  opinions  on  the  vital  subject  of 
<^  money,"  it  must  be  found  in  the  fact  that  some  portion  of  his 
enthusiasm  can  not  fail  to  be  imparted  to  every  mind  which  takes 
the  trouble  to  peep  so  far  into  the  vast  field  of  discussion  in  which 
he  battles  with  the  preconceived  prejudices  of  the  public,  as  to  be 
able  to  appreciate  his  perfect  sincerity  and  entire  disinterestedness. 
<<  In  season  and  out  of  season,"  for  the  last  thirty  years,  he  has 
announced  his  doctrine  that  <^tH£  question  of  labor  and  the 

QUESTION  of  money  ARE  IN    REALITY    ONE   QUESTION,"  and  haS 

invited  those  around  him  to  prove  this  for  themselves  by  their 
taking  the  trouble  to  go  into  the  detail  of  the  reflection  that  ^'  the 

SOLUTION   OF  the  ONE   IS   THE  SOLUTION  OF  THE  OTHER."      He 

has  thus  prosecuted  sleeplessly  a  reform,  which,  though  contrary 
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to  liii  own  interest  aa  a  capitalist  and  his  prejadices  as  a  merohant 
in  the  foreign  trade,  he  believes  to  be  essential  to  the  wellbeing  of 
the  masses,  and  to  ihe  reasonable  incU^f^endence  in  the  circumstcmces 
of  those  who  labor,  whether  they  do  so  with  their  hands  or  their 
heads.  Though  Mr.  Buchanan  has  always  been  an  efficient  opponent 
of  oommnnisms,  organisations  of  labor,  and  all  the  silly  isms  which 
wonld  make  it  appear  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  in- 
terest of  fixed  property  and  labor,  he  has  always  held  and  shown 
that  our  law  makes  ^^mone/'  a  foreign  commodity,  having  no 
interest  in  common  with  either ;  and  he  hopes  and  believes  that 
by  removing  out  of  the  way,  (as  we  require  with  the  knife  to 
remove  a  tumor  from  the  body  physical),  the  impediments  set  up 
b^  Peel's  legislation  to  the  natural  course  of  things,  to  the  healthy 
ctroulation  of  the  body  politic,  we  may  enable  the  working  classes 

INDBPBNDENTLY  TO  COIN  INTO  MONEY  THEIR  INDUSTRY,  TEM- 
PERANCE AND  OTHER  QUALITIES  AND  QUALIFICATIONS. 

At  the  end  of  this  volume  we  shall  give  copies  of  the  title  page 
of  Mr.  Buchanan's  late  pamphlet  '^  Britain  the  CowKtry^  verstu 
Britain  thf  Emmre,"  and  of  the  two  engravings  it  contained,  to 
illustrate  what  Mr.  Buchanan  denominates,  in  true  Saxon  phrase, 
''  National  unthnfb,  or  the  cup  of  Britain's  prosperity  ojs  it  is," 
showiuff  that  at  present  there  is  a  syphon  or  waste  pipe  in  our 
nationu  cup,  which  prevents  prices  and  wages  becoming  more  than 
pleases  the  annuitants  and  money-mongers;  and  ''National  economy, 
or  the  cup  of  Britain's  prosperity  as  it  ought  to  be,"  shewing  that 
when  they  have  removed  the  waste  pipe  or  '^ tantalus"  feature  from 
our  national  cup,  it  will  only  be  its  overflow  (as  ought  to  be  the  case) 
that  will  go  to  irrigate  and  vivify  other  lands  and  foreign  indufitries. 

We  may  here  mention  that  to  Mr.  Buchanan  it  is  owing  that 
both  attempts  failed  to  establish  in  Canada  a  government  bank  of 
issue.  He  does  not  object  to  a  government  bank  of  issue  per  <e, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  considers  the  coining  of  paper  equally  the 
privilege  or  prerogative  of  the  whole  people,  as  represented  by 
the  crown,  as  the  coining  metal,  the  giving  up  of  which  to  banks 
or  private  individuals  can  only  be  justified  if  more  for  the  benefit 
of  people  in  particular  circumstances.  In  1841,  when  Lord 
Sydenham  introduced  his  bank  of  issue,  Mr.  Buchanan,  who, 
being  then  member  for  Toronto,  was  on  the  special  committee  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly;  and  he  shewed  that  the  proposed 
measure  would  reduce  the  paper  money  circulation  of  the  province 
one-half,  and  render  it  impossible  for  the  trade  and  the  people 
generally  to  pay  more  than  ten  shillings  in  the  pound  of  their 
debts,  such  debts  having  been  contracted  under  the  calculation  of 
there  being  double  the  money  in  the  country.  And  in  1860, 
when  Mr.  Gait  introduced  his  bank  of  issue,  Mr.  Buchanan  shewed 
that  in  such  a  society  ajs  ours  A  government  bank  oe  issue  is 

UmAOTIOABLB  WITHOUT  AN  EMBLEMATIC  Ji^^hh  TENDER. 
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^^  Paper  oiroalation/'  sajB  he^  ^'ihat  would  keep  out^  musi  be  in 
prooesB  of  perpetoal  distribution  by  banks  interested  in  making  the 
ume,  but  government  or  bank  notes,  the  evidences  of  gold  in  the 
treasury  or  vaults,  are  wanted  as  a  basis,  as,  in  fact,  a  legal  tender/' 

In  the  oiroumstanoes  of  Canada,  which  has  a  magnificent  system 
of  the  safest  possible  banks  chartered  by  the  provincial  legislature, 
with  a  capital  of  twenty-four  millions  of  doUars,  all  paid  up,  Mr. 
Buchanan  thinks  that,  for  the  present  at  all  events,  the  best 
substitute  for  a  government  bank  of  issue  is  to  put  a  second  pad- 
lock on  the  vaults  of  our  banks,  the  key  of  which  to  be  held  by 
the  government,  and  to  authorize  the  banks  to  issue  as  a  legd 
tender,  equally  with  gold,  yellow  notes,  countebbioned  by 
THE  aovEBNMENT,  leaving  their  present  notes  in  their  pre- 
sent position,  if  not  being  a  legal  tender.  No  man  has  con- 
sidered more  anxiously  the  one  grand  objection  that  may  be 
made  to  this.  It  may  be  said,  suppose  a  man  to  invest  a  thousand 
dollars  in  a  mortgage,  with  three  years  to  run,  he  now  gives  two 
hundred  sovereigns  or  a  certain  weight  of  gold,  amounting  to  fifty 
ounces  (supposing  each  sovereign  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,)  what 
would  he  get  back  in  case  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  plan  being  m 
operation  at  the  end  of  the  three  years  on  payment  of  the  mort- 
gage 7  Mr.  Buchanan  replies,  except  by  special  bargain  stipulating 
for  the  return  of  a  certain  weight  of  gold,  the  mortgagee  would 
only  legally  be  entitled  to  a  thousand  doUars  in  the  ydlofm  notes  of 
any  chartered  hank ;  and  these  would  procure  for  the  holder  two 
hundred  sovereigns  or  fifty  ounces  of  gold,  if  our  provincial 
'^  money"  is  at  the  time  at  par,  t.  «.,  if  our  exports  of  provincial 
produce  and  imports  of  money  combined  balance  our  imports  of  for- 
eign goods  and  exports  of  money  combined — ^the  demand  for  foreign 
exchange  being  to  such  an  extent  as  keeps  it  at  par.  If,  however, 
the  value  of  foreign  exchange  (which  is  a  convertible  term  for  the  pre- 
cious metals)  is  less  than  par  from  excessive  exports,  he  would  get 
just  so  much  more  than  two  hundred  sovereigns,  while  if  it  is  higher 
in  value  or  rate,  he  would  get  just  so  much  less  than  two  hundred 
sovereigns  for  what,  at  both  periods,  is  nominally  one  thousand 
dollars,  and  commanding  a  thousand  dollars  woith  of  any  com- 
modity in  the  province. 

The  following  was  published  when  he  was  in  G-lasgow  in  1848, 
and  in  one  of  his  innumerable  explanations  in  Great  Britain  during 
the  monetary  panics  in  Britain  of  1847  and  1848.  A  great  many 
of  the  members  of  both  houses  of  the  British  Parliament  con- 
sulted Mr.  Buchanan  on  the  dreadful  position  to  which  Peel  had 
brought  matters  previous  to  Galifomian  and  Australian  gold  being 
discovered,  and  the  following  is  the  substance  of  a  reply  which  he 
made  to  the  late  Lord  Ashburton  (once  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  who  was  her  Majesty's  plenipotentiary  to  settle  the  boundaiy 
line  between  the  British  provinces  in  America  and  the  United 
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States)  in  answer  to  a  letter  to  him  from  bis  lordship,  asking  what, 
with  the  gold  of  the  bank  of  England  reducing  every  day,  he 
would  suggest.  In  this  letter  Lord  Ashbnrton  pays  Mr.  Buchanan 
the  compliment  of  acknowledging  that  he  had  received  great 
instruction  on  the  subject  of  money  from  Mr.  Buchanan's  writings. 

"  JUSTICE  OK  IKJUSTIOB  TO  FIXED  PROPERTY  AND  LABOR,  OB  IE  OTEBB  W0ID8, 
8HALI.  WE  HATE  PITT  OR  PEEL  MOEBT  ?" 

^^  Those  who  affect  to  scoff  at  the  legislation  of  Mr.  Pitt  should 
recollect  that  when  a  foreign  war  occurs,  we  must  cu  a  matter  of 
fiec6M%/at-once  revert  to  his  monetary  system;  and  it  were  weU 
did  the  political  economists  condescend  to  enlighten  us  on  the  dif- 
ference between  the  extirpating  effects— on  the  country's  industry, 
and  banking  facilities— of  a  foreign  war,  and  of  a  foreign  trade, 
if  hoik  drain  us  of  our  precious  metals.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  vital 
error  is,  that  he  has  baaed  the  foreign,,  as  well  as  the  home,  trade 
on  MONBY ;  whereas,  the  latter  ought  to  be  on  the  principle  of 
BARTBB.  But  we  Can  yet  arrange  to  get  back  Pitt's  principle  of 
money,  by  repealing  Peel's  bill  of  1819,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
retain  all  the  present  security  for  the  bank  note  circulation;  by 

Perpetuating  the  principle  of  restriction  embodied  in  Peel's  bill  of 
844.  This  arrangement  must,  however,  be  made  be/ore  the  Bank 
of  England  loses  its  gold,  otherwise  a  want  of  convidence  will 
be  sure  to  occur,  whose  fearful  effects  cannot  be  predicted.    To 

UNFIX  THE  PRICE  OF  OOLB  AS  A  STANDAED  OF  VALUE,  is  really 

all  that  at  present  is  required  to  make  this  country  (deep  as  is  now 
its  social  wretchedness  and  misery")  at  once  prosperous  and  content- 
ed, which  shows  that  the  wretchea  position  of  tne  British  producer 
and  artisan  does  not  arise  from  a  natural  but  from  an  artificial  or 
legislative  causo.  The  detail  of  this  operation,  which  we  advocated 
in  the  former  articles,  would  be  as  follows : — 

'^  Ist. — ^The  Bank  of  England's  note — being  a  legal  tender  at  its 
own'  counter,  as  well  as  everywhere  else  to  the  extent  of 
the  fourteen  millions  which  it  has  in  the  hands  of  government, 
and  also  of  the  specie  in  its  vaults, — ^would  be  redeemed  at  the 
Pitt,  or  London  market  price  of  gold,  instead  of  at  the  Peel,  or 
foreign  price  of  gold.  Under  no  other  arrangement  can  we  deprive 
the  foreigner  of  the  undue  advantage  over  our  home  industry,  which 
he  enjovs  whenever  we  have  prosperity  or  remunerating  prices, 
seeing  that  while  he  gets  a  higher  price  for  his  commodities,  in 
consequence  of  the  amount  of  money  being  increased  by  paper 
issues,  he  pays  no  higher  price  for  our  gold,  which  thereforehe  pre- 
fers to  take  rather  than  British  labor  which  is  enhanced. 

<'  2nd. — ^The  foregoing  would  be  the  rule,  but  in  order  to  guard 
the  commerce  of  the  country  against  the  want  OF  oonfidenob 
which  has  existed  since  the  beginning  of  last  year,  WB  would  not 
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PSaM IT  THl  BAKK'S  $PB€I1  BVBB  TO  OO  BILOW  TEN  BCILUOHS. 
When  it  ftUg  to  ten  millioiiB  we  would  not  permit  the  bank  to  pay 
q>eoie  even  at  the  market  prioe,  until  it  again  gets  up  to,  or 
bejoad,  eleven  millions.  In  this  way — ^as  enabling  ihe  Bank  oi 
England  to  keep  twenty  four  millions  of  paper  always  in  the 
hands  of  the  publio— we  have  not  the  least  doubt  we  can  guard  our 
trade  from  money  pamcs,  oaused  by  the  state  of  ihe  foreign  ex- 
changes, such  as  that  of  1847,  as  effectually  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  by 
his  bill  of  1844  secured  the  holders  of  bank  notes  against  money 
panics  originating  in  local  derangement,  such  as  that  of  1825.  Of 
course  our  readers  are  well  aware  that  though  we  would  perpetuate 
the  principle— of  tame  restriction— of  Sir  R.  PeeFs  bills  of  1844  and 
1845,  in  a  word — we  would  gradually  extend  the  amount  of  the 
issues  allowed  to  die  Joint-Stock  Banks,  enabling  these  to  keep 
pace  ii\  some  d^ree  with  the  increase  of  the  oountiVs  business 
which  at  present  they  do  not ;  while  our  plan  would  enable  our 
Scotch  banks  to  hold  Bank  of  England  notes  instead  of  specie. 

**  But  it  may  be  said  with  $eemmg  plausibility,  that  if  the  25s  of 
Pitt  money  buys  no  more  commodities  than  the  208  of  Peel  money, 
the  working  classes  would  not  be  advantaged  by  the  moneta^ 
change.  We  answer  that  there  will  be  a  direct  advantage  to  the 
laboring  men,  because  they  could  pay  our  fifty  millions  of  national 
taxes-Hnot  to  talk  of  the  local  imposts — ^with  four-fifths  the  num- 
ber of  days  M>or  under  the  Pitt  plan,  that  the^  do  under  the  Peel 
plan  ;  and,  besides  this,  there  is  the  most  manifest  indirect  advan- 
tage to  the  working  classes  through  the  greater  certainty  of  employ- 
ment, and  through  the  gradually  mcreasing  wages,  arising  from  the 
bidders  for  labor  being  increased — which  is  the  anfy  pomble  cauee 
of  any  permanent  increase  of  wages,  as  many  former  diseiples  of 
communism  now  hi^pily  discover.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  reform  wanted  is  simply  the  getting  quit  of  a 
great  public  wrong.  All  that  is  wanted  is  that  we  get  the  free 
operation  of  natural  causes  in  expressing  the  price  of  gold,  and 
reconciling  this  to  its  value  in  this  country. 

"  The  chief  direct  benefit  of  our  plan  may  seem  to  be  to  the  holders 
of  property,  and  such  capital  is  not  money ^  but  the  working  man's 
wages  will  be  bettered,  as  we  have  said,  by  die  increased  number 
of  bidders  for  his  services,  and  by  our  plim  he  will  be  guaranteed 
against  that  interference  with  the  constancy  of  his  employment,  which 
now  fiows  from  every  'derangement  of  the  foreign  exchanges.' 
The  working  classes,  in  their  sinking  condition,  have  eagerly 
caught  at  such  absurdities  as  organisadons  of  labor,  communisms,  and 
associadonisms,  from  which  the  capital  classes  were  excluded,  just 
as  sinking  men  catch  at  straws ;  but  straws  they  have  found  diese 
delusions  to  be  (however  well  intended),  and  our  lalxHring  masses 
will  no  longer  permit  their  reason  to  be  insulted  by  the  My  doc- 
trine that  lobar  is  a  sepairate  interest.    The  working  men  now  see 
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that  the  oiiIt  possible  oanse  of  increMed  wages  is  inereased  employ- 
ment,  whicn  can  only  arise  from  improving  the  condition  oi  i&» 
employers  of  labor;  and  tbe  working  men's  distresses  haying  led 
them  into  a  much  better  knowledge  of  the  money  qaestion  (whieh 
is  in  reality  the  qnestion  of  labor)  than  is  posseesed  by  the  middle 
classes,  they  see  that  to  increase  the  number  of  bidders  for  their 
labor,  the  onfy  meain$  of  raiting  their  wage»  permanently j  saoh  an 
alteration  of  onr  money  laws  must  be  aoAde  as  will  permanently 

REDUOE  THE  EXGHAKQSABLE  VALUB  OV  MONEY,  SO  far  as  I^IS 

eould  be  done  by  setting  it  free  horn  the  inflnenoe  of  the  foreign 
exchanges,  as  when  less  property  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  commo- 
dities come  to  stand  for  the  same  amount  of  money,  it  is  eyidenl 
that  less  of  the  working  man's  time  and  labor  wul  do  the  same 
thing.    It  b  evident^  in  a  word,  that  raising  the  exohanqsablx 

YAXUB  OV  nXED  P&OPEBTT  AND  LABOR  is  a  OONYERTIBLE  TERM 
FOR  REDUOINO  THB  EXOHANOBABLB  VALUB  OV  MONBT.  ThUB 
THB  INTERESTS  OP  ALL  GLASSES  EXCEPT  THE  OFFICIALS,  ANNUt- 
TABTTS,  AND  MONBT-MONOBRS,  ARE  SEBM  TO  BE  THB  SAMB  AND 
INSEPARABLE. 

"At  present  our  pi^r  as  increasing  theamountof  money,  and  in 
the  same  ratio  increasing  the  demand,  and  consequently  the  pricey 
for  labor  and  commodities  appear  at  fartt  aiight  greatly  to  alleyiate 
the  effect  of  the  bill  of  1819  or  the  fixed  Gold  Standard— lofticik 
has  for  its  object  to  reduce  the  price  of  British  commodHies  and 
labor  hf  making  money  dear,  this  being  a  convertible  term/or  mak^ 
ing  the  commodity  gold  cheap  nominalfyy  and  at  the  same  time 
making  British  commodities  and  wages  low  or  worthiess  in  exchange^ 
able  vahe.  But  this  happy  and  natural  influence  of  paper  money 
is  nearly  altogether  lost  to  the  industry  of  this  country  by  the 
malign  influence  which  Sir  Robert  Peel's  monetary  legislation 
causes  our  foreign  trade  to  exert  as  the  dictator  or  regulator  of 
prices,  and  consequently  of  wages,  besides  being  the  ^ea^  ^eMefiei* 
of  employment  throuah  lessening  the  circuiaUng  msdwm,  through 
remoying  gold,  its  basis.  The  anomaly  of  Peel's  principle  or 
bullionism  is  this,  that  while  it  in  name  makes  gold  and  money 
^^nonimous  terms,  the  low  price  of  gold  makes  each  ounce  thereof 
an  e<|uiyalent  for  a  proportionately  ^eo^er  quantity  of  other  com* 
modities,  and  we  all  xnow  that  British  commodities  (or  in  other 
words,  British  wages),  being  low,  is  just  another  way  of  stating 
the  purchasing  power  or  price  of  Tnon^,  to  be  higfiy  so  that  low 
sold  means  hi^  money,  although  these  are  stnonimous  terms  I 
It  is  only,  therefore,  when  prices  axe  down  to  a  ruinous  leyel*-^ 
which  unfortunately  they  usuaOy  are  under  PeePs  iy</6m— that  the 
remark  of  the  ^  JEeonomist '  holds  true  that  the  foreign  trade  is  now 
carried  on  practically  in  the  same  way  as  if  we  had  a  barter  system, 
or  if  there  was  no  paper  money.  Under  a  barter  system  the 
borbiqnbr  would  get  a  low  priox  for  his  oommoditib% 
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Birr  HI  WOULD  QST  01TB  ffOLD   AT   NO   LOWSB  A  PEIOB  THAN 

AT  present! 

^'  The  object  of  our  measure,  as  currency  reformers,  is  to  do  away 
with  the  influence  of  the  foreign  exchanges  on  the  circulatingmedium, 
while  it  will  prevent  the  price  of  commodities  and  wages — ^as 

MBASUBED  BY  PAPXB,  WHICH  WILL  REPRESENT,  AND  ALWAT8 
BE  CONVEBTIBLB  INTO,  GOLD  AT  ITS   BRITISH  PRICE — ^being  as 

at  present  not  permitted  to  rise  aboye  the  level  of  the  low  foreign 
price  of  £3  17s  lO^d  per  ounce  for  standard  gold. 

''We  see  clearly  that  what  the  trade  of  the  country  wants  is  con- 
fidence, which  is  liable  to  be  unhinged  in  three  ways — 1st,  by  the 
want  of  perfect  convertibility  in  the  local  bank  notes — ^ihe  chief 
object  of  Sir  B.  Peel's  bill  of  1844  being  to  secure  this,  and  in  which 
he  may,  all  things  considered,  be  said  to  have  succeeded.  2nd  and 
8rd,  commercial  confidence  must  also  be  impossible  either  when  the 
bank  is  actually  being  drained  of  gold  as  in  1847,  or  when  there  is 
the  anticipation  of  a  drain  of  our  precious  metaJs  as  at  present' 
and,  as  it  thus  is  evident  that  it  is  the  assured  presence 

OF  A  CERTAIN  AMOUNT  OF  QOLD  THAT  18  REQUIRED,  WO  there- 
fore propose,  as  above,  to  prevent  the  Bank  of  England  parting 
with  any  more  specie  when  its  stock  gets  down  to  ten  millions. 
It  is  obvious  that  when  the  foreign  exchanges  get  more  against 
us,  than  this  point  indicates,  the  country's  industry  is  unnecessa- 
rily sacrificed,  and  our  object  is  to  saye  the  country's 
INDUSTRY,  even  though  the  moneyed  classes  should  suffer  from  the 
abience  of  bad  times,  a  high  rate  of  discotmts,  and  low  prices  and 
wages! — ^which  are  all  only  different  ways  of  expressing  the  same 
thing,  the  necessary  effect  of  the  Peel  principle  of  money.  We 
shall  extend  thb  no  farther  than  to  repeat  two  sentences  from  former 
articles — ^  The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is,  that  we  make  up 
our  minds  to  retain  gold  only  as  the  security  of  our  bank  note  drcu- 
laHon,  doing  away  with  gold  as  a  standard  of  value/  And  again, 
^  The  true  principle  of  monetary  science  is  onfy  another  way  ofex" 
pressing  the  full  employment  of  our  natiofujd  industry  Jree  from  the 
disturbance  of  any  foreign  or  external  influence.*  We  must,  before 
the  opening  of  our  ports  in  March  next,  draw  this  line  of  demar- 
cation between  foreign  interests  and  home  or  British  interests, 
otherwise — ^between  the  operation  of  the  conflicting  principles  of 
Peel's  currency  bill  of  1819,  which  hangs  all  confidence  and  bank 
facilities  on  gold,  and  Peel's  free  import  bill  of  1846,  which  gives 
away  our  gold  to  foreigners — the  trade  and  industry  of  this  country 
must  necessarily  be  ruined,  and  we  shall  have  the  most  dreadfiU 
social  convulsion." 

WHT  PBBS  TRABS  AlTD  IVLLIONIflM  OOXBINBD  HA.VB  HOT  tOITO 
▲00  BUIHBD  BNOLABB. 

These  effects,  which  Mr.  Buchanan  thus  anticipated  free  trade 
to  have  on  England,  he  holds  were  only  prevented  by  the  unez- 
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peoted  flow  of  gold  from  Csdifomia  and  Australia.  He  deaiea  tbat 
tree  trade  baa  sacceeded  (to  the  extent  it  has  in  England)  from  its 
own  merits ;  but  belieyes  as  firmly  as  ever  be  did  that  revolution 
in  England,  not  from  disloyalty,  but  from  want  of  employment, 
must,  but  for  these  discoveries  of  gold,  have  been  the  result  of 
Peel's  measures — the  first  of  which,  his  money  bill  of  1819,  made 
all  confidence '  and  paper  money  circulation  depend  upon  the 
presence  in  England  of  gold,  and  the  last  his  free  trade  bill  of 
1846 — ^by  opening  England's  ports  to  importations  of  foreign 

goods  DUTY  FBE£,  PROVIDED  TO  THE  GREATEST  EXTENT  LEGIS- 
LATION COULD   DO   THIS,  THAT  GOLD    SHOULD    BE  SENT    AW  AT. 

He  some  years  afterwards  writes  as  follows : — 

^'Should  gold  continue  to  come  from  California  and  Aus- 
<<  tralia  as  it  has  come,  so  unexpectedly  since  1848^  the  yellow 
<'  metal  may  become  less  valuable  to  Britain,  for  the  time  at  least, 
^'  than  British  labor,  when  of  course  it  w:  11  be  a  benefit  rather  than 
^'  an  injurv  to  export  it.  But  should  this  flow  of  gold  not  continue, 
^^  and  Peers  principle  of  currency  be  attempted  to  be  sustained,  the 
^^  most  fearful  social  convulsions  flowing  from  want  of  employment 
^^  could  not  fail  to  be  the  result,  as  above  explained.  And  no  less 
^^  terrible  effects  would  flow  from  any  successful  attempt  in  Parlia- 
'<  nient  to  perpetuate  the  principle  of  Sir  B.  PeeFs  money  law  of 
^<  1819,  by  so  changing  its  details  as  to  lower  our  fixed  price  of  gold 
^'  down  to  the  value  to  which  gold  may  fall  abroad ;  for  we  deceive 
«  ourselves  if  we  suppose  that  the  working  classes  in  Britain  still 
"  remun  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  the  lowering  of  the  price 
^^  of  gold  is  an  equivalent  term  for  raising  the  purchasing  power  of 
^'  money-— or,  in  other  words,  for  lowering  the  exchangeable  value 
'^  of  property,  commodities  and  labor.  The  working  classes  have 
''  been  taught  by  long  and  most  cruel  experience,  that  the  principle 
"  of  the  money  law  of  1819  practically  denies  to  British  labor  the 
^'  reward  which  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  would  naturally 
^^  award  to  it,  by  leading  to  the  export  of  gold,  which  upsets  the 
'^  country's  banking  faculties,  and  contracts  the  currency  vyhenever 
"  the  foreigner  prefers  taJcing  gold.  This,  he  of  course  does, 
<'  unless  the  prices  of  British  manufactures  approximate  in  cheap- 
^'  ness  to  that  of  gold— even  although  that  same  foreigner  did  not 
^'  import  into  this  country  gold,  or  other  commodity  sold  at  the 
'*  cheap  rate,  but  had  availed  of  a  paper  or  prosperity  price  for  the 
''  foreign  commodities  in  payment  of  which  the  imbecility  of  our 
''  law  puts  it  in  his  power  to  take  gold  at  a  cheap  fixed  price. 
<'  They  now  see  dearly,  that  the  &ct  of  gold  being  absurdly 

"  FIXED  AT  THE  SAME  LOW  RATE  WHEN  IT  IS  IN  THE  GREATEST 
^^  DEMAND    AS    WHEN   IT    IS    IN    THE    SMALLEST    DEMAND    FOE 

^^  EXPORTATION  AS  A  COMMODITY  ueccssarily  fixcs  down,  as  the 
^'  general  rule  to  the  same  low  untaxed  and  profitless  standard  the 
'^  remuneration  to  the  producers  of  Britisli  commodities^  which 
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^  baye  to  be  sold  agauutgoldasacommodify  to  foreignen^  as  wdl 
^  as  «nto  ^o2c?  a<  a  mon^  to  our  own  people  in  the  same  market ! 
^  Our  official  and  annnitant  claisses  thus  participate  in  the  mona- 
^^tronfllj  undue  advantage  which  the  biO  of  1819  g^yes  to  the 
^^  foreigner  oyer  the  BritiBh  ortizan,  and  this  sacrifice  of  our 
^'  working  classes  operates  a  permanent  reduction  in  the  price  of 
^^  British  products^  by  so  prostrating  the  British  producer  him- 
^  self  that  he  ceases  to  be  a  consumer  of  other  than  the  merest 
'^  necessaries,  a  large  proportion  of  which,  being  eatablesy  now 
''are  (under  our  irreciprocal  free-trade  system)  the  product  of 
''  foreign  labor,  in  payment  of  which  the  foreigner  will  never  take 
"  anything  but  gold  till  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  price  of  oold 

"  IN   THIS  country  BEING  AT   AN   ADVANCE    OVER    THE    PRICE 

'' abroad,  equal  at  least  to  the  amount  of  the  additional 
''  taxation  paid  by  our  artizan,  and  the  fair  profit  which 
^  the  free  and  unrestricted  operation  of  the  natural 
''regulator  of  prices  (the  influence  of  the  law  of 
"bxtpply  and  demand  in  his  particular  trade)  would 
"  award  him." 

THE  REBELLION  OF  1837. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  incidentally  thrown  into  a  very  active  part  in 
the  suppression  of  the  Upper  Canada  rebellion  of  1837,  and  he 
relates,  with  his  usual  raciness,  many  anecdotes  connected  with 
it,  but  there  is  no  room  for  them  here  ;  we  may  however,  notice  a 
very  characteristic  incident.  Being  at  Toronto  when  the  rebellion 
broke  out,  it  suggested  itself  to  his  mind  on  the  following  morning 
that  the  rebel  chief,  William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  who  had  not  ventured 
to  enter  Toronto  on  the  previous  evening,  would  way-lay  the  mail  in 
search  of  information.  He  had  therefore  recourse  to  a  clever 
stratagem  for  preventing  the  rebels  being  induced  to  advance  by 
the  letters  of  alarmists.  He  wrote  two  letters,  one  to  an  old  aunt 
in  Scotland,  Mrs.  Buchanan,  Auchmar  cotti^,  Koseneath,  who 
still  retains  the  letter,    (which,  next  day,  was  found    by  the 

government  among  McKenzie's  papers  that  fell  into  its  hands,  and 
rwarded  to  its  destination),  and  the  other  to  his  partner,  Mr. 
Harris,  who  was  westward,  on  business.  In  these  he  wrote  in  the 
highest  spirits,  confidently  assuring  them  that  Toronto  would,  during 
the  afternoon,  be  in  an  excellent  state  of  defence,  and  fully  prepared 
to  receive  and  defeat  the  rebels.  Mr.  Buchanan's  conjecture  was 
correct;  the  mail  was  duly  seized,  the  letters  opened  and  read. 
Those  of  certain  members  of  the  government,  were  fonnd  to  be 
fall  of  despair,  but  were  most  flatly  contradicted  by  those  of  Mr. 
Buchanan.  Which  were  they  to  believe  ?  They  hesitated,  and 
lost  their  only  opportunity  of  success.  We  have  heard  Mr.  Buch- 
anan sajr  that  this  was  to  him  a  great  lesson  always  to  use  the 
means  u  your  power,  however  desperate  a  case.    And  certainly 
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his  character  is,  as  Lord  George  Bentinck  nBed  to  say  of  Mr.  Baoh- 
anan,  "  never  tay  die^**  under  whatever  inflaenoee  it  may  have  been 
formed. 

A  nw  HURBIXD  BIMA&KS  XH  0ON0LU8ION. 

Mr.  Buchanan  left  the  Niagara  frontier  soon  after  the  evacua 
tion  of  Navy  Island^  and  went  to  England  at  the  end  of  January 
1888.  He  did  not  return  till  1839  j  he  then  made  it  clear  as 
already  shown  to  the  governor-general^  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson^ 
that  unless  the  clerey  reserve  question  was  settled,  rebellion  after 
rebellion  must  be  the  sad  experience  of  Canada.  Though  not  ap- 
proving of  Mr.  P.  Thompson's  peculiar  or  domestic  politics,  Mr. 
Buchanan;  fearing  another  rebellion,  unless  responsible  govern- 
ment was  yielded,  carried  Toronto,  then  the  metropolis,  for  the 
government  party  in  1841,  on  its  being  found  that  Mr.  Baldwin^ 
the  solicitor-general,  could  not  get  the  votes  from  all  classes  of  the 
reformers.  On  the  address  to  the  government,  in  reply  to  his 
speech  opening  this  first  Parliament,*^being  moved,  Mr.  jSuchanan 
stood  up  and  objected  to  its  being  discussed  till  the  ministry 
declared  themselves  in  favor  of  responsible  government,  pure  and 
simple.  This  his  excellency  wished  his  government  to  shirk,  but 
after  ten  days'  debate,  it  was  yielded.  Mr.  Baldwin's  prominence 
in  this  matter  was,  two  months  afterwards,  when  the  resolutions 
were  brought  in  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  constitution  of  the 

Erovince.  Mr.  Buchanan's  being  in  Parliament  at  this  time,  gives 
im  the  honor  to  have  been  a  party  not  only  to  securing  responsi- 
ble government  for  the  people,  but  to  the  carrying  through  tdl  the 
greatest  reforms  of  the  province,  such  as  the  erection  of  our  great 
municipal  machinery,  which  does  more  than  half  the  busmess 
formeriv  done  by  Parliament;  the  education  system,  the  greatest 
boast  of  the  province ;  the  control  of  our  provincial  trade,  formerly 
wielded  by  the  colonial  office;  the  systemizing  the  finances  of  the 
province  and  creating  a  sinking  fund ;  the  originating  the  geolon- 
oal  survey,  the  results  of  which  so  astonished  foreigners  at  the 
world's  £ur  in  1851,  and  will  astonish  them  still  more  at  the  world's 
fair  of  1862,  &c.  He  co-operated  with  the  Hon.  William  Hamil- 
ton Merritt^  in  securing  from  the  colonial  office  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  Canadian  wheat  to  a  merely  nominal  sum,  and,  being  in  Eng- 
land, in  1843,  was  the  last  person  who  gave  his  testimony  at  the  colo- 
nial office  before  the  grantingof  this,  iniich  was  then  thought  a  great 
boon.  Lord  Stanley  (now  Earl  Derby)  had  been  called  away  un- 
expectedly, but  he  left  a  written  question  with  Mr.  Hope,  the 
under-seoretary  of  the  colonies,  for  Mr.  Buchanan,  which  he  seemed 
to  think  could  not  be  answered.  How,  asked  his  lordship,  is  it  that 
you  should  be  so  anxious  to  get  the  dut7  taken  off  Canadian  wheat 
when  you  scarcely  export  any  7  Mr.  Buchanan's  reply  was,  that 
the  districts  which  he  represented,  the  Home,  the  Gore  and  the 
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London  distriotB,  all  shipped  on  lake  Ontario  large  quantities  of 
wheat^  and  they  conld  not  be  held  responsible  if  much  of  it  did  not 
reach  England,  but  was  eaten  in  Lower  Canada  or  went  to  the 
lower  ports.  The  plea  of  these  distriois  was,  that,  as  taking  pay- 
ment in  British  mannfaotores,  and  not  in  specie,  they  were  entitied 
to  the  English  price  for  their  wheat,  less  tiie  cost  of  transportation. 
Mr.  Hope  indicated  that  the  answer  entirely  met  the  objections 
that  had  been  or  could  be  raised. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  on  his  return  to  Canada,  in  1848,  sided  with  the 
great  and  good  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  in  the  great  auarrel  which  his 
ministers  picked  with  him.  On  tiiis  subject  tnere  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  misrepresentation,  and  we  therefore  think  it  well  to 
say  that  of  the  forty-two  elections  in  Upper  Canada,  thirty-eight 
went  in  favor  of  the  friends  of  the  governor-general. 

Of  all  tile  leading  statesmen  in  England,  he  seems  to  hare 
conceived  the  greatest  respect  for  Lord  Creorse  Bentinck.  Their 
views  on  patriotism  accorded,  and  he  found  Lord  George  more 
single  minded  than  others  of  our  statesmen  of  tiie  present  day. 
He  wrote  an  eloquent  obituary  on  his  lordship's  deaw,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Glasgow  Examiner, 

Mr.  Buchanan  married  in  January,  1843,  Agnes,  second  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  Jarvie,  Esq.,  an  eminent  merchimt  in  Glasgow,  and 
they  have  a  large  family.  Mrs.  Buchanan's  amiabilitv  and  active 
charities  are  well  known  in  and  about  Hamilton.  She  takes  the 
deepest  interest  in  all  her  hosband's  undertakings,  and  resents  with 
all  tiie  warmth  of  an  affectionate  and  devoted  wife  the  ribald  attacks 
of  his  political  assailants,  by  throwing  herself  the  more  heartily  into 
all  his  elections.     Her  success  was  thus  erace^lly  alluded  to  from 


the  hustings  by  her  husband's  opponent  at  the  last  general  elec- 
tion :  '<  Gentlemen,  the  gallantry  of  our  electors  has  contributed 
largely  to  our  defeat." 

They  have  a  beautifiil  seat  called  <<  Auchmar,"  on  the  mountain 
overlooking  the  city  of  Hamilton  and  the  blue  expanse  of  water  at 
the  head  of  lake  Ontario,  one  of  tiie  healthiest  spots  in  all  America. 
Auchmar  is  situated  in  Claimumt  Park,  a  properir  laid  out  by 
Mr.  Buchanan  for  villas.  His  children  were  mostiy  bom  there, 
and  Mrs.  Buchanan's  partiality  to  Canada  encourages  an  inclina- 
tion on  her  husband's  part  to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule  too 
prevalent  with  our  weidthy  mercantile  men,  of  retiring  to  spend 
their  means  in  the  mother  country,  leaving  their  children  to  enter 
upon  the  battie  of  life  unaided  hj  the  vantage  ground  which  in 
the  colony  the  standing  and  experience  of  the  parents  would  have 
given  them.  The  only  other  surviving  member  of  his  &ther'sfiuni]y 
is  Jane,  his  youngest  daughter,  wife  of  Major  Douglas,  who  resides 
at  Adamton,  Ayrshire,  Scotiand. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  to  admit  that  this  is  rather  a  slight  glance 
at  Mr.  Buchanan's  character  than  a  fieill  sketch  of  his  life.    To 
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wnte  a  histoid  of  Ms  thirty  years'  life  of  ceaseleBS  actiyity,  with 
more  than  half  of  his  time  deyoted  to  the  business  of  others  and  of 
the  public,  would  be  to  write  a  history  of  Upper  Canada.  It  would 
be  to  do  more  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  case — ^it  would  be  to  write  a  his- 
tory of  that  more  practical  philanthropy  which  the  peculiar  state 
of  a  new  society  calls  into  operation. 

G%e  hospitalities  of  the  Canadian  are  as  proyerbial  sa  were  those 
of  the  Scottish  Auchmar.  In  a  word;  we  need  only  in  regard  to 
pioneers  of  a  young  country,  like  Mr.  Buchanan,  exclaim  : — 

"8imonttm«ntam  quoerie, — 
CiroQinspica  I" 

Indeed,  if  we  take  away  the  things  in  which  such  men  have 
had  a  hand,  Upper  Canada  will  have  very  little  history  remaining. 


Hon.  JOHN  A.  MACDONALD,  M.P.P., 

Attobnby-Oekeral,  West. 

The  Honobabls  John  Ai«exander  Maodonald,  attorney- 
general  of  Upper  Canada,  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Hugh 
Macdonald,  Esq.,  of  Kingston.  ^<  Much  can  be  made  of  a  Scotch- 
man,''  said  Dr.  Johnson,  ^^  if  caught  youne/'  This  was  the  case 
with  the  future  attomey-generd — ^his  mther,  a  member  of  a 
respectable  family  in  Sutherlandshire,  having  come  to  Canada  in 
the  year  1820,  when  his  son,  who  was  bom  in  1814,  was  not  six 
years  of  age.  Mr.  Macdonald  established  himself  in  business  in 
Kingston,  and  sent  his  son  to  the  royal  granmiar  school  of  that 
place,  taught  by  Dr.  Wilson,  fellow  of  Oxford,  and  subsequently 
by  Mr.  Baxter.  At  this  school,  as  many  of  his  school-mates 
testify,  he  gave  promise  and  earnest  of  those  abilities  which  were 
to  be  subseauently  so  useful  to  the  province.  He  was  a  good 
mathematical,  as  well  as  classical  scholar.  A  great  reader,  he 
early  acquired  a  large  stock  of  general  knowledge,  which  a  good 
memory  rendered  serviceable  to  him.  When  fifteen  years  of  age 
he  left  school  to  commence  the  study  of  the  law.  This  he  pro- 
secuted vigorously  under  George  McKen2ie)  a  barrister  in  large 
Eractioe  at  Kingston,  and  when  little  over  twenty-one  years  of  age 
e  was  called  to  the  bar. 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  McKenzie  a  short  time 
before,  he  succeeded  at  once  to  a  practice  which  soon  became  one 
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of  the  largest  in  the  oonntry,  and  which  after  some  years  he  oanied 
on  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Alexander  Campbell^  now  a  member  of 
the  LegbUtiye  Cooncil.  In  1839  Mr.  Maodonald  was  appointed 
solicitor  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  the  Midland  district^  an  office 
which  he  still  retains.  But  it  was  not  merely  in  the  practice  of 
civil  law  that  Mr.  Macdonald^  while  still  a  very  young  man,  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  bar.  In  1839  his  professional  services 
were  engaged  on  behalf  of  the  so-called  General  Yon  Schultzz,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  of  the  American  sympathizers  at  that 
troubled  period  in  the  history  of  Canada.  Yon  Schultzz  paid  the 
forfeit  or  his  life  for  the  insane  attempt  to  revolutionize  Canada, 
in  which  he  had  been  an  active  partizan.  But  the  tact  and  abilily 
with  which  Mr.  Macdonald  defended  him  were  subjects  of  genend 
observation  at  the  time.  We  have  before  us  a  Montreal  newspaper 
which  contains  an  account  of  the  trial,  to  which  is  appended  the 
editor's  opinion,  that  the  defender  of  the  unfortunate  ^^  General" 
would  be  ere  long  recognized  as  one  of  the  first  men  in  the 
country.  His  good  nature  and  afUble  manners  made  Mr.  Macdonald 
a  favorite  with  the  bar  as  well  as  with  the  public.  His  knowledge 
of  law  and  shrewd  common  sense  became  daily  better  known  and 
appreciated.  He  was  retained  in  all  cases  of  importance,  while 
many  public  institutions  had  the  benefit  of  his  counsel.  In  con- 
nection with  his  practice  at  the  bar  must  be  mentioned  his  services 
to  the  Trust  and  Loan  Company  of  Upper  Canada,  which  owes 
much  of  its  success  to  his  exertions. 

Mr.  Macdonald  early  turned  his  attention  to  politics,  and  in 
1844  he  was  elected  member  for  Kingston  in  the  second  Parliament 
of  United  Canada.  His  election  affords  proof  of  the  estimation 
in  which  he  was  then,  as  now,  held  by  the  citizens  of  Kingston. 
As  soon  as  he  came  forward,  his  election  was  regarded  as  a 
oertaintv,  and  his  return  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm.  The  year 
in  which  he  entered  Parliament  was  one  of  great  political  excite- 
ment. In  1843  Lord  (then  Sir  Charles)  Metcalfe's  reform 
ministers,  differing  from  that  most  able  and  excellent  man  as  to 
the  power  of  the  Executive  Council  in  the  matter  of  public 
appointments,  retired  from  office.  A  political  interregnum  followed 
their  retirement,  and  the  country  was  divided  into  two  parties, 
one  of  which  stood  for  the  governor-general,  and  the  other  for 
his  late  advisers.  It  would  be  scarcely  just  now  to  accuse  the 
retiring  ministers  of  encouraging  the  virulent  and  often  outrageous 
attacks  upon  Lord  Metcalfe,  which  disgraced  the  greater  part  of 
the  reform  press,  and  which  were  repeated  at  the  polls  and  at 
public  meetings  by  so  many  outside  supporters  of  the  reform 
cause.  "The  only  feeling,  wrote  Mr.  Hincks,  in  reply  to  a 
letter  of  Mr.  Isaac  Buchanan, "  that  I  or  any  of  my  late  colleagues 
can  entertain  towards  his  excellency  is  one  of  gratitude  for  the 
uniform  courtesy  with  which  we  were  treated  by  him  up  to  the 
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last  moment  that  we  beld  office.  Mr.  Bachanan  must  not^  there- 
fore^ hold  me  up  to  the  public  as  responsible  for  newspaper 
paragraphs,  of  which,  if  personal  to  the  governor,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  I  disapprove."  But,  at  the  time,  the  con- 
servatives and  ue  conservative  press  were  unwilling  to  acquit  the 
ex-ministers  of  blame,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  and  other  reformers 
united  with  the  conservatives  in  denouncing  them.  The  views  of 
responsible  government  entertidned  by  the  reformers  of  that  period 
have  ultimately  prevailed,  and  are  now  accepted  as  constitutional 
and  just.  At  the  time,  however,  many  able  politicians  doubted 
their  applicabilitv  to  a  subordinate  government,  and  to  a  public 
officer,  responsible  not  to  the  province,  but  to  the  crown.  And 
assuredly  there  was  much  to  commend  Lord  Metcalfe  to  the 
sympathy  of  generous  minds.  His  great  virtues,  his  eminent 
pubUc  services,  his  personal  sufferings,  united  with  respect  for  his 
station,  to  insure  for  him  the  support  of  a  large  party  in  the 
country — a  party  strengthened  by  the  adherence  of  those  who 
were  opposed  to  responsible  government  even  in  its  mildest  and 
most  restricted  form.  Among  the  moderate  conservatives  may  be 
placed  Mr.  Macdonald,  who,  if  moderate  in  his  conservatism,  was 
strong  in  his  regard  and  veneration  for  Lord  Metcalfe. 

The  Parliament  to  which  Mr.  Macdonald  was  elected  met  at 
Montreal  on  the  28th  November,  1844.  The  first  vote  was  a 
triumph  for  the  conservative  ministers  who  had  replaced  the  former 
administration,  and  Sir  Allan  MacNab  was  elected  speaker  by  a 
majority  of  three.  Mr.  Baldwin  moved  what  was  equivalent  to  a 
vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  ministnr.  A  long  debate  fol- 
lowed, but  the  motion  was  finallv  rejected  by  a  majority  of  six. 
Mr.  Macdonald  took  no  part  in  the  debate ;  but  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  he  supported  the  ministry.  The  division  shows  the 
strong  feeling  for  Lord  Metcalfe  which  prevailed  in  Upper  Canada. 
The  general  election  had  resulted  in  the  return  of  a  large  ministerial 
majority  from  that  section  of  the  province;  and  with  the  ministry 
the  great  majority  of  the  Lower  Canada  British  also  sympathized. 
But  the  French,  headed  by  Mr.  Lafontaine,  stood  almost  to  a  man 
by  the  Upper  Canada  reformers;  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
conservatives  had  a  hard  struggle  before  them.  It  does  not  enter 
into  our  plan  to  describe  in  detail  the  stormy  contest  which  ensued. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  although  supported  often  bv  very  small 
majorities,  the  ministry  contrived  to  hold  its  ground,  and  that  in 
doing  so  it  received  the  consistent  support  of  the  member  for 
Kingston.  It  was  long,  however,  before  Mr.  Macdonald  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Assembly.  The 
conservative  party,  to  which  he  had  attached  himself,  was  led  by 
men  of  ability  and  experience,  and  although  regarded  as  a  rising 
hope  of  his  party,  Mr.  Macdonald  did  not  often  address  the  house. 
In  this  he  gave  proof  of  good  taste,  and  of  the  tact  and  shrewdness 
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which  had  proved  so  useful  to  him  at  the  bar.    A  young  member 
of  known  ability  is  not  less  likely  to  be  highly  esteem^  because 
he  does  not  often  present  himself  to  the  notice  of  the  house.     There 
is  greater  danger  in  saying  too  much  than  too  little.     Mr.  Macdonald 
had  not  been  more  than  two  years  and  a  half  in  Parliament  when 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  cabinet.    The  post  a8sig;ned 
him  was  that  of  recsiver-general,  to  which  he  was  appointed  on 
the  21st  May,  1847.    Mr.  Draper  was  the  head  of  the  goTemmenty 
and  Mr.  Macdonald  had  for  colleagues  Messrs.  Duy,  William 
Morris,  D.  B.  Papineau,  Cayley,  Badgley,  and  J.  H.  Cameron. 
He  did  not  long  hold  the  office  of  receiver-general,  being  appointed 
in  lieu  thereof  commissioner  of  crown  lands.     In  no  office  under 
the  government  are  the  duties  more  perplexing  than  in  the  crown 
Lands.     Numberless  cases  of  more  or  less  difficulty  are  constantly 
lyin^  over  for  adjudication.     It  was  said  at  the  time  that  no  one 
of  his  predecessors  had  ever  disposed  of  them  with  such  promptitude 
and  sagacity  as  Mr.  Macdonald.     Great  changes  had  taken  place 
in  the  political  world  since  Mr.  Macdonald's  appearance  upon  the 
stage.     Lord  Metcalfe  had  gone  home  weighed  down  by  the  mortal 
disease  against  which  he  had  long  borne  up  in  the  peiformance  of 
his  duty,  with  the  courage  of  a  martyr.     Lord  Cathcart  had  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  he  was  replaced  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin.     Lord 
Elgin  first  met  the  Canadian  Parliament  on  the  4th  June,  1847. 
During  the  session  which  terminated  on  the  28ih  July,  the  minisby 
met  with  several  defeats,  and  on  the  6th  of  December  Parliament 
was  dissolved.     The  greatest  exertions  were  made  by  the  reformers 
to  secure  a  majority  in  Upper  Canada,  and  things  had  altered 
materially  with  the  conservatives  since  the  former  election.    The 
French  remuned,  as  before,  determinedly  opposed  to  alliance  with 
the  conservatives,  and  the  conservatives  had  by  no  means  such  a 
support  from  Upper  Canada  as  at  the  preoedine  election.    The 
new  Parliament  met  on  the  25th  of  February,  1848.    The  state  of 
things  was  soon  tested.     Mr.  Cayley,  second^  by  Colonel  Prince, 
moved  that  Sir  Allan  MacNab  be  elected  speaker.     Mr.  Lafbn- 
taine,  seconded  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  moved  the  election  of  Mr.  Morin, 
who  was  chosen  by  a  large  majority.     The  governor  addressed  the 
houses  on  the  26th,  and  stormy  debates  immediately  followed  on 
contested  election  returns.     Early  in  March,  the  ministry  resigned, 
and  Mr.  Lafontaine  and  Mr.  Baldwin  were  sent  for  by  the  governor 
to  form  a  new  one.    Mr.  Macdonald,  whose  political  reputation  was 
now  high,  became,  of  course,  an  opponent  of  the  new  administra- 
tion.    Sir  Allan  MacNab  was  the  recognized,  but  Mr.  Macdonald 
the  really  efficient,  leader  of  the  opposition.     Between  1848  and 
September,  1854,  he  upheld  the  opposition  cause,  and  enunciated 
Uie  views  of  the  conservative  party.    The  session  of  1849  is 
specially  prominent  in  the  history  of  the  province.    The  rebellion 
losses  bill  had  caused  great  excitement  throughout  the  oountEji 
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sltbough  a  large  majority  in  the  Hotiae  of  Assembly  were  in  fayor 
of  it.  Petition  after  petition  oalled  upon  the  governor  to  refer  the 
measure  to  her  Majesty  for  approval  or  disaj^proval ;  but  Lord 
Blgin  was  advised  by  his  ministers  to  sanction  it  himself.  When 
he  did  so^  a  furious  mob  threatened  the  ministerial  members,  and 
set  fire  to  the  parliament  house.  In  the  debates  upon  the  bill  Mr. 
Macdonald  ably  but  temperately  opposed  it.  The  excitement  which 
followed  the  burning  of  the  parliament  house  waa  boundless,  and 
many  who  had  in  the  rebellion  taken  up  arms  for  the  crown  were 
so  disgusted  by  the  turn  which  affidrs  had  taken  as  to  talk  about  the 
peaceful  annexation  of  the  province  to  the  United  States.  But  Mr. 
Macdonald  allowed  no  political  misdeeds  to  interfere  with  his  steady 
loyalty  to  the  crown,  and  his  unwavering  attachment  to  British 
connection.  Opposed  to  the  government,  he  contented  himself 
with  constitutional  opposition  to  its  measures.  At  Toronto,  to 
which  after  the  burning  of  the  parliament  house,  the  government 
was  removed,  the  Lafontaine-lSaldwin  ministry  broke  up,  Mr. 
Baldwin  having  resigned  on  the  Court  of  Chancery  question,  and 
Mr.  Hincks  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  cabinet,  which  met 
with  the  same  determined  opposition  from  the  conservatives.  But 
it  was  not  merely  conservative  assaults  which  Mr.  Hincks  had  to 
.  encounter.  A  large  section  of  reformers,  headed  by  Mr.  George 
Brown^  who  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1851,  denounced  him 
with  still  greater  bitterness  than  the  conservatives  did.  Mr. 
Hincks,  however,  passed  triumphantly  through  the  sessions  of  1852 
and  1853,  which  were  held  in  Quebec;  but  early  in  1854  it  became 
evident  that  the  strong  opposition  of  the  conservatives,  and  the 
still  more  violent  oppoeition  of  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Brown,  were 
telling  heavily  against  the  ministry.  Parliament  did  not  meet  till 
the  5th  of  June,  almost  the  last  day  permitted  by  law.  A  strong 
coalition  opposed  the  ministry.  Mr.  Brown,  with  whom  there 
already  acted  several  reformers,  Mr.  Cauchon,  who  had  long  been 
opposed  to  them,  Mr.  Sicotte,  and  some  of  the  French  members, 
Mr.  Langton  and  several  members  who  acted  independently  of 
party  ties,  united — ^though  from  different  points  of  view — with  the 
conservatives  in  denouncing  the  administration.  No  allusion  was 
made  in  the  speech  from  the  throne  either  to  the  clergy  reserves 
or  seiKuiorial  tenure  questions.  This  was  dwelt  .upon  in  various 
amendments  to  the  proposed  reply.  It  was  said  that  the  conduct 
of  the  government  in  promising  constantly  a  settlement  of  these 
questions,  and  constantly  postponing  it  was  grossly  reprehensible ; 
tnat  it  destroyed  altogether  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their 
rulers ;  that  it  was  causing  the  greatest  excitement  both  in  Upper 
and  in  Lower  Canada.  A  division  was  taken  upon  an  amendment 
of  Mr.  Sicotte's,  affirming :  '<  That  this  house  sees  with  regret, 
that  his  excellency's  government  does  not  intend  to  submit  to  the 
legifllature;  during  the  present  session,  i^  bill  fo^  t^Q  immediate 
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leUleiiieiit  of  tike  srigniorial  questton,  or  one  Ibr  the  imme^ie 
settlement  of  the  clergy  reeeires/'    The  debate  upon  the  reply  to 
tike  address  was  a  fierce  one  5  and  the  ministers  were  assailed  on  all 
rides.    Mr.  Sicotte,  Mr.  Gauchon,  Mr.  Laogton,  spoke  against 
them  warmly.     Mr.  Brown  called  upon  the  house  in  tibe  name  of 
the  people  of  Upper  Canada,  and  in  the  name  of  political  honesty, 
to  aeree  to  the  motion.    When  earlier  in  the  debate,  Mr.  Mao- 
donald  addressed  the  house,  the  galleries  were  crowded  with 
spectators,  many  of  whom  had  come  from  different  parts  of  the 
province.     His  able  and  eloquent  speech,  told  with  tremendous 
effect  against  the  government.      Iii  reply  to  a  threat  of  Mr. 
Hincks,  that  the   government  would  not  allow  any  legislation 
that  session  which  they  did  not  think  convenient,  he  sadd,  '^  What ! 
had  it  come  to  that  f    Were  they  a  free  parliament  or  were  they 
not  ?    Had  they  to  be  told  by  the  minister  in  that  house  that  they 
must  do  only  that  which  he  would  allow  them,  and  no  more,  and 
after  that  be  sent  away  to  their  homes  ?    Might  not  the  honorable 
gentleman  go  a  step  further  and  say,  ^  take  away  that  bauble !' 
pointing  to  the  mace.     The  honorable  gentieman  surpassed  even 
himself  in  audacity,  when  he  ventured  so  to  express  himself.     The 
majority  of  the  honorable  member  was  beo<»niiig  small  by  degrees 
and  beautifully  less,  and  it  miffht  be  very,  convenient  for  him  to 
have  a  short  session,  which  would  only  pass  such  bills  as  he  wanted. 
He  believed  that  the  announcement  of  the  inspector  general  (Mr. 
Hincks)  was  an  unconstitutional  one,  and  that  they  might  search 
in  vain  in  the  annals  of  the  British  legislature  for  such  an  announce- 
ment from  the  mouth  of  a  minister.     He  knew  the  answer  that 
would  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  government.     He  would  be  told 
that  he  (Mr.  Macdonald)  did  not  want  to  have  the  clergy  reserves 
secularized  this  session  or  any  other  session.    That  was  quite  true ; 
but  it  did  not  alter  the  position  of  ministers.     Svety  member  of 
the  house  had  an  interest  in  insisting  that  the  pledges  and  pro- 
mises of  the  government  should  be  kept ;  and  that  the  public  mind 
should  not  be  debauched  by  the  menu  wrones  of  the  government. 
They  had  an  interest  that  the  public  mind  should  not  be  contulni- 
nated.     It  was  immoral  that  the  government  should  occupy  their 
places  upon  the  strength  of  violated  pledges,  and  the  grossest  cor- 
ruption, while  they  enriched  themselves  by  speculations  in  public 
properly.''     Mr.  Macdonald  proceeded  to  deny  that  the  govern- 
ment should  listen  with  indifference  to  the  charges  of  gross  corrup- 
tion which  were  made  against  tham  ;  but  though  they  did  not  as 
it  was  their  duty  to  do,  press  themselves  for  an  investigation  of 
ihese  charges,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  sift  them  thoroughlyi 
and  to  see  whether  they  were  not  breaking  their  promises  tiie  b^ 
ter  to  work  schemes  of  corruption.     William  Pitt,  careless  as 
he  was  of  other  slander,  when  he  was  accused  by  a  London  news- 
fxpest  of  speculation  in  public  property,  tiiought  it  his  duty  to 
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bring  ibe  slanderer  to  justioe.    Wbj  did  our  mimstors  elioir  no 
snob  feeling  ?    Tbe  division  upon  Mr.  Sicotte's  motion  took  place 
on  tbe  niffbt  of  Tuesday  tbe  20tb^  wben  it  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  tbirteen  ;  tbe  vote  standing  forty-two  for^  to  twenty* 
nine  against      On  Wednesday,  tbe  greatest  excitement  prevailed, 
but  people  could    bardly  bring  tbemselves  to  believe  tbat  after 
a  vote  tiJcen  under  sucb  circumstances,  tbe  governor-general  would 
stand  by  bis  ministers.    Sucb,  bowever,  was  tbe  case.    On  tbe 
22nd,  Lord  Elgin  dissolved  tbe  refractory  Parliament  in  a  curt 
speeob,  wbicb  gave  great  offence  to  tbe  majority.     His  course  was 
protested  against  by  tbe  speaker,  Mr.  Sandfield  Macdonald,  in  an 
address  wbicb  was  at  tbe  time  attributed  to  tbe  subject  of  our 
memoir.   <'  It  bas  been  tbe  immemorial  custom  for  tbe  speaker  of  tbe 
House  of  Commons,"  said  tbe  speaker  of  tbe  House  of  Assembly^ 
"  to  communicate  to  tbe  tbrone  tbe  general  result  of  tbe  delibera- 
tions of  tbe  bouse  on  tbe  principal  subjects  wbicb  mav  bave  engaged 
its  attention  during  tbe  session  of  Parliament.     On  tbe  present 
occasion,  bowever,  I  bave  no  sucb  communication  to  make  to  your 
excellency,  inasmucb  as  tbere  bas  been  no  bill  passed  or  otber  pro- 
ceeding adopted  since  your  excellency  in  your  very  gracious  speecb 
from  tbe  tbrone,  bonored  us  witb  reasons  for  wbicb  you  bad  convoked 
tbis  Parliaments  Tbe  passing  of  a  bill  tbrougb  all  its  stages,  according 
to  tbe  laws  and  custom  of  Parliament  (solemnly  declared  applicable 
to  tbe  parliamentary  deliberations  of  tbis  province  by  a  decision  of 
tbe  Legislative  Assembly  in  1841,)  is  considered  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  session  of  Parliament.     We  could  not  perform  sucb  a 
duty  in  consequence  of  tbe  order  of  your  excellency  to  us  commu- 
nicated, to  meet  you  tbis  day  in  order  to  be  prorogued."     A  few 
formal  expressions  of  respect  closed  tbe  <'  protest"  as  it  was  justly 
called,  wbicb  was  greatly  commended.     Tbis  arbitrary  and  uncon- 
stitutional dissolution  did  muob  to  increase  tbe  strong  feeling  wbicb 
existed  against  tbe  administration  ;  and  Lord  Elgin  came  in  for  a 
large  sbare  of  censure.     Vigorous  preparations  for  tbe  general  elec- 
tion were  made  by  all  parties.  Tbe  ministerial  party  in  Upper  Canada 
maintained  tbat  if  tbe  reformers  deserted  tbe  cabinet,  tney  would 
lose  tbe  Lower  Canada  alliance,  and  groan  under  a  conservative 
domination :  on  tbe  otber  band,  Mr.  Brown  and  bis  followers 
maintained  tbat  it  was  tbe  duty  of  reformers,  in  defiance  of  conse- 
quences to  put  down  corruptionists  wbo  bad  broken  faitb  witb  tbe 
people,  and  wbo  byjpandering  to  tbe  Roman  Catbolic  bierarcby,  bad 
even  been  false  to  tbe  Protestant  religion.     Tbe  religious  element 
was  indeed  largely  intermixed  witb  tbe  election.     Denunciaticm  of 
corruption,  and  tbe  upbolding  of  wbat  be  called  ^'  broad  Protes- 
taut  principles,"  were  tbe  two  great  weapons  of  Mr.  Brown ;  and 
tbe  religious  disturbances  wbicb  bad  taken  place  in  1853,  in  Que- 
bec and  Montreal,  did  mucb  to  aid  bis  endeavors  to  excite  religious 
antipatbies.    Tbe  co^iservatives,  tbougb  witbout  tbe  violence  of 
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the  reoalcitmit  refonnen^  set  to  work  aetively  to  start  candidateff^ 
and  their  strength^  always  Terr  great  in  Upper  Canada,  was  proved 
by  the  return  of  a  laree  nnmber  of  members.  In  Lower  Canada, 
afso;  an  active  opposition  canyass  resnlted  in  the  return  of  some 
French  members  partaking  more  or  less  the  views  of  Mr.  Canchon, 
who  had  been  long  a  bitter  opponent  of  Mr.  Hincks'  ministry,  as 
well  as  of  a  number  of  <<  rovget"  Mr.  Maodonald  was  retamed 
triumphantly  for  Kingston.  The  new  Parliament  met  at  Qaebec 
on  the  5th  of  September.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  Mr.  Hincks 
found  it  necessary  to  resi^,  and  Sir  Allan  MacNab  became  the 
head  of  a  cabinet,  consisting  partly  of  reformers,  and  partly  of 
conservatives. 

Thus  was  formed  the  Coalition  of  which  Mr.  Macdooald,  aer 
attorney-general,  west,  has  been  the  life,  and  which,  though  it  has 
met  with  much  opposition  and  calumny,  has  been  eminently  ad- 
vantageous to  the  country.  From  its  veiy  commencement,  it  had 
to  encounter  the  assaults  of  parties  agreed  on  nothing  but  the 
hatred  of  it.  ^  Extreme  tories  not  seeing  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary,  in  accordance  with  the  demand  of  the  country,  to  make 
a  final  settlement  of  the  clergy  reserves  question,  denounced  the 
unholy  alliance  of  Sir  Allan  MacNab  and  Mr.  Macdonald,  with 
supporters  of  secularization,  such  as  Mr.  Ross,  and  Mr.  Spence. 
Extreme  radicals,  who  hated  the  very  name  of  a  conservative  with 
frenzied  bitterness,  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  they  would 
neither  parley  with  conservatives,  nor  accept  from  them  any 
measures  whatsoever.  But  if  from  the  outset,  the  coalition  has  been 
unjustiy  and  irrationally  opposed,  it  also  met  from  the  Beginning 
with  a  large  share  of  rational  ^npport  Moderate  conservatives 
and  moderate  reformers  in  the  country,  as  well  as  in  Parliament,  saw 
that  a  ministry  was  wanted,  composed  of  moderate  and  reasonable  men 
who  would  dispose  for  ever  of  questions  which,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
had  been  the  cause  of  endless  trouble  and  vexation.  That  such 
politicians  were  right  in  supporting  the  new  ministry  the  history 
of  the  last  seven  years  amply  proves.  Not  only  has  the  Queen's 
government  been  carried  on,  but  it  has  been  carried  on  wisely  and 
honorably.  The  few  charges  of  corrupt  speculation  which  an  un- 
scrupulous press  has  not  hesitated  to  make  against  members  of 
the  government  have  been  disposed  of  to  the  avowed  satis&ction  of 
vehement  but  candid  opponents.  Wise  measures  have  been  the 
result  of  moderate  legislation ;  and  with  these  measures  the  his- 
tory of  the  province  will  for  ever  connect  the  name  of  Mr.  Mac- 
donald. 

The  first  step  of  such  of  the  new  ministers  as  were  members  of 
the  House  of  Assembly  was  to  secure  the  seats  which  they  had 
vacated  by  accepting  office.  Notwithstanding  a  violent  opposition 
both  from  ultra-tories  and  ultra-radicals,  they  were  all  re-elected. 
Mr.  Macdonald,  who  candidly  and  forcibly  explained  to  the  electors 
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of  Kingston  hia  views  and  those  of  Ids  colleagaes  on  the  state  of 
publio  affiurs^  and  the  intentions  of  the  new  ministry  with  regard 
to  the  gr^t  questions  before  the  country,  was  triumphantly 
returned  without  opposition.  When  the  new  ministers  took  their 
places  they  found  that  an  opposition  to  their  ffoyernment  had  been 
duly  organised.  The  clear  grits,  headed  by  Mr.  Brown,  the 
rougesy  led  by  Mr.  Dorion,  and  aided  by  Mr.  Sandfield  Macdonald 
and  several  moderate  reformers,  who  considered  that  consistency 
with  old  reform  traditions  required  them  to  refuse  to  act  with 
moderate  conservatives  about  to  pass  reform  measures,  had  banded 
themselves  together  with  a  view  to  undiscriminating  opposition. 
Although  the  seat  immediately  to  the  left  of  the  speaker  was  by 
common  consent  accorded  to  Mr.  Mackenzie,  it  was  evident  from 
the  first  that  Mr.  Brown  was  the  real  leader  of  the  party.  The 
task  which  the  new  conservative  ministers  had  taken  up  was 
certainly  not  an  easy  one,  although  precedents  for  the  course  they 
pursued  are  to  be  found  in  British  politics.  Yielding  to  the  voice 
of  the  country,  expressed  too  distinotiy  to  be  disregarded,  they 
had  determined  on  the  clergy  reserves  question,  to  take  a  course 
which  they  had  hitherto  constantly  and  vehemently  opposed. 
For  years  the  clergy  reserves  had  been  the  grand  subject  of 
contention  in  Upper  Canada.  Claimed  at  first  as  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  Cnurch  of  England,  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  maintained  their  right  to  a  share  in  them — a  claim 
which  was  finally  admitted  after  much  agitation,  and  a  decision 
of  the  imelye  judges  of  England  in  its  favor.  Ultimately,  in 
the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  lands,  still  less  exdusive- 
ness  was  shown,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  them  was, 
by  an  imperial  act,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  governor- 
general  for  the  clergy  of  any  denomination  willing  to  receive 
public  aid.  But  the  agitation  which  had  been  at  first  raised  against 
the  exclusive  claims  of  the  Church  of  England  had  hardly  ceased, 
when  it  was  succeeded  by  another,  which  had  for  its  object  the 
entire  alienation  of  the  lands  from  religious  uses.  A  large  number 
of  Presbyterians,  who,  sympathizing  with  the  Scottish  secession  of 
1843,  withdrew  in  1844  from  the  Canadian  church  in  connection 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  had  discovered  that  public  aid, 
however  unreservedly  and  unconditionally  it  might  be  granted, 
was  injurious  to  the  cause  of  religion.  The  same  persons  who  had 
hitherto  only  claimed  what  were  considered  to  be  the  rights  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  now  cordially  united  with  the  party  which 
had  from  the  beginning  opposed  any  application  of  the  public 
property  for  the  support  of  religion.  As  the  Roman  Catholics 
took  no  active  part  in  the  struggle  which  ensued,  the  contest 
was  chiefly  between  members  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  a  portion  of  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists on  the  one  sidc;  and  those  who  dissented  altogether  from 
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ihe  reli^ooA  establighments  of  the  motiber  oonntty  on  the  odier. 
Hie  agitation  waa  fiercely  carried  on ;  and  althovgh  Mr.  Baldwin, 
the  esculent  leader  of  the  reformers,  was  well  known  to  be  ady^se 
to  secnlariaation,  the  great  body  of  his  party  were  attong  si^ 
porters  of  it  The  conseryatiyeS|  on  the  other  hand,  whose  strength 
lay  principally  with  pemons  who  could  see  no  wrong  in  the  state's 
making  some  provision  for  the  religious  education  of  the  people, 
▼ehemently  denounced  secularization.  The  result  of  the  agitation 
waa^  as  might  have  been  expected^  violence  and  bad  feeling.  The 
country  became  divided  between  secularizeis  and  non-secularisecs, 
and  at  elections  riots  and  disturbances  of  all  kinds  were  not 
unfrequent  among  the  supporters  and  the  enemies  of  the  endow- 
ment. Whether  those  on  principle  opposed  to  the  clergy  reserves 
outnumbered  those  on  principle  in  favor  of  them  ii|  perhaps, 
doubtfol.  But|  be  this  as  it  may,  there  arose  in  the  countiy, 
among  many  who  were  decidedly  in  favor  of  religious  endowments, 
a  strone  conviction  that  in  some  way  or  other  the  vexed  questioa 
should  be  set  at  rest.  Many  members  returned  in  1854,  who  had 
no  radical  or  clear  ffrit  leanings,  shared  in  this  conviction;  and 
Mr.  Macdonald  and  his  colleagues  had  resolved  to  act  on  it 
Whether  history  will  record  with  approbation  the  alienation  of  the 
oleigy  reserves,  from  the  purpose  to  which  they  had  been  originally 
set  apart,  is  a  question  which  need  not  now  be  discussed.  But  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  public  feeling,  and  the  view 
generally  taken  of  the  public  interest  at  the  time,  rendered  it 
necessary  for  the  conservative  portion  of  the  ministry  to  surrender 
their  own  predilections.  Not  only  did  the  country  demand  a 
settlement  of  the  question ;  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
new  ministry  was  a  coalition  ministry,  and  that .  several  of  the 
Upper  Canadian  members  of  it  had  been  always  advocates  of 
seeularization.  Mr.  Macdonald,  though  he  haa  long  been  an 
eloquent  opponent  of  secularisation,  ably  defended,  in  the  House 
of  Assembly,  the  course  agreed  on  by  his  colleagues.  They  who 
judge  such  a  course  inconsistent  with  public  duty,  must  equally 
pronounce  sentence  against  such  men  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Sir  Bobert  Peel. 

On  the  17th  of  October  Mr.  Macdonald  introduced  the  bill 
which  finally  secularized  the  clergy  reserves,  and  declared  that 
there  was  to  be  in  future  no  connection  in  Canada  between  church 
and  state.  The  bill  became  law,  and  thus  an  agitation  raised  by 
reformers  was  settled  by  a  partly  conservative  ministry.  But  in 
one  respect  the  bill  met  in  its  progress  with  strong  opposition. 
When  the  Imperial  Parliament  granted  power  in  1853  to  the 
provincial  legislature  to  deal  as  it  thought  proper  with  the  clergy 
reserves,  it  added  a  proviso,  that  the  rights  of  incumbents  shomd 
be  respected.  To  this,  in  dealing  with  the  question,  clear  grits 
would  have  themselves  been  compelled  to  yield.    But  it  occurred 
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to  Mr.  Haedo&ald  that  it  would  be  well  to  eommiiie  on  jufit 
prinoiplee  the  claims  of  iaetimbents^  and  thus  to  erase  for  ever 
from  tb%  books  of  tbe  province  an  aoeonnt  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  so  much  trouble.  To  do  so  it  became  necessary  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  individuals  and  religious  bodies  interested.  The 
whole  proceeding  caused  great  alarm  to  Mr.  Brown ;  and,  although 
most  will  be  inclined  to  rejoice  that  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Macdonald's  plan  commutation  was  effected,  the  reserves  handed 
to  the  municipalities,  and  the  account  for  ever  closed,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  clear  grit  chief  was  not  mistaken  when  he 
expressed  his  appiehension  that  a  foundation  would  thus  be  laid 
for  a  new  endowment.  Thanks  to  the  liberality  of  the  clergy,  the 
amount  of  the  commutation  was  applied  by  both  churches  to  the 
formation  of  funds,  to  supply  in  some  measure  the  place  of  the 
endowment  which  had  been  applied  to  secular  purposes. 

The  new  ministry  did  not  confine  its  labors,  in  dealing  with 
ereat  questions,  to  the  western  section  of  the  province.  While 
Upper  Canada  had  been  agitated  by  the  clergy  reserves  question,  a 
conviction  had  become  stronger  m  Lower  Canada  of  the  hard- 
ship, and  injurious  tendency  of  the  tenure  under  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  lands  was  held  in  that  section  of  the  country.  That  tenure 
was  indeed  a  serious  grievance.  Lower  Canada  was  the  only  part 
of  the  American  continent  in  which,  even  in  a  modified  form, 
there  existed  an  imitation  of  the  feudal  system  of  the  middle 
aees.  Anxious  to  establish  an  aristocracy  in  Canada,  the  French 
kings,  had  on  the  early  settlement  of  the  countir,  granted  large 
tracts  of  land  to  cadets  of  ancient  families  of  France }  and  the 
patents  under  which  they  held  their  lands  confirmed  to  them  many 
of  the  privileges  of  the  French  noblesse.  It  was  long  before  these 
privileges  caused  much  annoyance  to  the  censitaire.  From  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country,  they  were  not  at  first 
felt  to  be  oppressive.  But  although  the  charges  upon  the  lands 
themselves  were  never  high,  the  heavy  payments  due  to  the  seigniors 
on  the  transfer  of  property,  and  the  repression  of  industry  caused 
by  monopolies  in  trade,  enjoyed,  in  some  cases,  by  the  seigniors, 
were  sufficient  to  excite  a  people  becoming  daily  more  enterprising 
and  energetic.  Had  the  grievance  been  in  itself  only  a  trifling 
one,  had  seiginorial  rights  been  merely  nominal  instead  of 
actually  burdensome,  even  then  the  vestiges  of  a  past  system 
would  have  been  just  subject  of  complaint.  As  it  was,  the 
strongest  feeling  prevailed  on  the  matter  in  the  rural  parts  of  Lower 
Canada;  and  the  neglect  of  the  wrongs  of  the  censitaireshsidheen 
made  at  the  general  election,  a  matter  of  bitter  reproach  to  Mr. 
Hineks's  government.  This  great  source  of  agitation  and  trouble 
was  destined,  as  well  as  the  clergy  reserves,  to  be  settled  by  the  coali- 
tion ministry.  The  seigniorial  tenure  bill,  was  proceeded  with  pari 
p€a8Uirith  that  for  the  secularization  of  the  clergy  reserves  ;  and, 
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wbile  Lord  Slpn  had  thoBatiBftotioii  of  sanetioaing  the  day  befete 
be  resigned  the  govemmeiLti  the  aot  which  dispoaed  finally  of 
the  oler^  reaeryea  question,  the  cause  of  so  much  t^nble  in 
Upper  Canada,  he  also  gave  his  sanction  to  a  measure  pro- 
viding for  the  abolition  of  the  real  grievance  of  the  seigniorial 
tenure.  Five  years  later,  it  was  attempted  in  Upper  Canada  to 
rouse  sectional,  feeling,  by  vehement  protests  against  the  payment 
of  any  portion  of  the  legal  rights  oi  the  seigniors  from  the  public 
chest  of  the  province ;  but  it  was  at  the  same  time  proved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  candid  men,  that  the  very  parties  who  attempted  to  raise 
this  clamor,  had  themselves  in  the  beginning  of  August,  1858,  when 
in  the  momentary  possession  of  the  reins  of  government,  agreed  to 
follow  the  very  course  for  which  they  so  bitterly  reproached  their 
opponents. 

On  the  23rd  of  February,  the  houses  re-assembled.  Sir  Allan 
MacNab  announced  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Morin,  who  had  been 
the  leader  of  the  Lower  Canada  section  of  Mr.  Hincks's  ministry. 
His  successor  was  Mr.  Cauchon.  On  the  same  day,  the  govern- 
ment was  strengthened  by  the  acquisition  of  Mr.  Cartier,  the 
present  premier,  who  accepted  office  as  provincial-secretary. 

Two  important  measures  distingushed  the  second  hidf  of  the 
first  session  of  the  new  Parliament.  Sir  Allan  MacNab  proceeded 
with  the  militia  bill ;  and  Mr.  Cauchon  took  charge  of  another, 
which  was  not,  however,  passed  till  the  next  session,  the  object  of 
which  was  gradually  to  render  the  Legislative  Council  elective.  Li 
this  matter,  Mr.  Joacdonald  and  his  conservative  coUeagues  had 
also  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  people. 
It  had  never  been  the  desire  of  the  conservatives,  that  the  L^isla- 
tive  Council  should  consist  of  any  persons  but  those  nominated 
to  it  by  the  crown.  This  too,  had  always  been  the  feeling  of  Mr. 
Baldwin  and  that  section  of  the  reformers  of  Upper  Canada,  whose 
views  of  politics  may  be  said  to  have  been  form^after  the  model  of 
the  English  Whigs.  But  an  agitation  originally  begun  in  Lower» 
had  extended  to  Upper  Canada,  in  favor  of  an  elective  Council. 
With  thia  agitation  many  throughout  the  countrr  aympathiaed; 
and  if  the  plan  of  two  legislative  bodies  elected  by  the  same  people, 
seem  to  be  of  doubtful  expediency  in  theory,  it  must  be  adunitted 
that  the  old  Legislative  Council  nad  come  to  be  of  little  practical 
account.  To  suit  the  exi^ncies  of  ministers,  not  a  few  appoint- 
ments had  heen  made  to  it  of  at  least  doubtful  utility ;  and  for 
some  years  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  bill  which  provided  for 
its  being  ultimately  rendered  elective,  it  had,  in  ordinary  matters 
at  least,  almost  ceased  to  aot  as  a  check  upon  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly. Formerly,  when  chief-justices,  prelates,  and  high  permanent 
officiak  were  wont  to  take  part  in  the  debates  of  the  two  Legislative 
Councils,  they  had  exercised  powers  which  the  Houses  of  Assem- 
bly of  the  two  provinces  made  ground  of  complaint.  But  since  the 
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union,  the  Legislatiye  Ooancil  had  rapidly  declined  in  influence.  Able 
men,  became,  for  the  most  part,  unwilling  to  join  it ;  and  the  best 
fiiends  of  the  crown  appointing  principle  found  it  difficult  to 
defend  a  body  which  rendered  such  little  service  to  the  country. 
There  was  a  general  impression  that  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  should  be  revised,  but  that  tibe  Legislative  Council  was 
either  unequal  to  the  task^  or  unwilling  to  perform  it;  and  the  bill  met 
with  the  approval  of  many  who  felt  reluctant  to  diminish  any  of 
the  privileges  of  the  crown.  Mr.  Cauchon,  who  introduced  the  bill, 
had  himself  on  former  occasions  opposed  the  principle  of  two  elec- 
tive chambers;  and  he,  as  well  as  Mr.  Macdonald  and  his  conservative 
colleagues  from  Upper  Canada,  yielded  to  the  demand  of  public 
opinion.  The  bill  became  law  in  1856  ;  and  thus  the  coalition 
ministry  was  identified  with  the  settlement  of  another  great  ques- 
tion. 

In  the  first  session,  too,  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  engaged  the 
earnest  attention  of  ministers.  Mr.  Macdonald  and  his  conserva- 
tive colleagues  had  disapproved  of  the  arrangement  made  by  Mr. 
Hincks  for  the  building  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  as  less  favor- 
able than  it  might  have  been  to  the  province,  and  likely  to  prove  a 
source  of  corruption.  That  arrangement  was,  however,  a  "  faU 
accompli  ;*'  and  they  now  agreed,  as  on  subsequent  occasions,  that 
the  public  faith,  and  the  public  interest  required  that  this  great  and 
beneficial  public  work  should  be  sustained,  even  if  at  a  heavier  cost, 
than  any  one  had  at  first  anticipated.  In  recording  some  of  the  great 
measures  in  connection  with  which  the  coalition  will  be  ever  remem- 
bered in  the  history  of  the  country,  little  has  been  said  of  Mr. 
Macdonald.  But  that  he  deserves  much  of  the  credit  is  proved  by 
the  &ct  that  he  was  made  by  the  opposition  to  bear  the  head  and 
front  of  the  offending  with  which  they  charged  the  government. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  constantly  and  on  all  occasions  gave 
his  colleagues  the  fullest  benefit  of  his  talents  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  country,  and  there  is  not  one  of 
them  who  would  not  admit  that  the  success  of  the  ministry  was 
largely  due  to  his  exertions. 

But  the  government  had  a  stormy  session  before  it  at  Toronto, 
which  had  again  after  much  debate,  become  the  temporary  capital. 
Parliament  met  on  the  15th  of  February ;  and  there  were  soon 
indications  of  trouble.  In  the  debates  upon  the  address,  the 
ministers  were  most  violently,  and  unreasonably  assailed.  Mr. 
Macdonald,  in  a  powerful  speech,  defended  the  government  from 
the  combined  assaults  of  ultra-radicals,  and  ultra-tories,  of  ultra- 
Upper  Canadians  from  the  west,  and  ultra-Frenchmen  from  Lower 
Canada.  The  reply  in  answer  to  the  speech  from  the  throne  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority,  notwithstanding  the  most  violent 
opposition.  On  the  10th  of  March,  Mr.  J.  Hillyard  Cameron 
moved  for  a  copy  of  the  charge  deliv^r^d  by  Mr.  /i)gtice  Duval, 
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on  the  oooanon  of  the  trial  of  a  number  of  men  at  Qnebeo  for 
the  murder  of  Robert  Corrigan  at  St.  Sylvester,  a  township  not  far 
distant  from  that  city.  Although  the  proof  against  the  accused  was 
generally  considered  to  be  oonclusiye,  they  were  one  and  all  acquit- 
ted by  the  jury  which  tried  them.  Corrigan  was  a  Protestant^ 
and  the  members  of  the  jury,  as  well  as  the  judge,  were  Roman 
Catholics.  The  eyidence  at  the  trial  was  largely  copied  by  the  press 
from  one  end  of  the  province  to  the  other ;  and  not  only  was  the  con- 
duct of  the  jury  severely  animadverted  upon,  but  the  judge  came 
in  idso  for  a  large  share  of  censure.  No  trial  indeed  lud  ever 
before  caused  such  excitement  in  the  country  ;  and  the  opposition 
press  of  Upper  Canada  took  advantage  of  it,  in  their  attempts  to 
gain  over  the  Orange  party  to  the  dear-grit  cause.  Mr.  Cameron's 
motion  was  opposed  by  the  government  on  various  constitutional 
grounds,  but  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  four.  It  was  clearly 
proved,  by  a  subsequent  vote  that  the  government  notwithstanding 
possessed  the  conndence  of  a  large  majority  of  the  members  <^ 
tiie  House  of  Assembly;  and  although  the  division  on  Mr. 
Cameron's  motion  brought  things  to  something  like  a  crisis,  it  was 
not  followed  by  the  resignation  of  ministers. 

There  is  no  doubt  however  that  the  vote  on  Mr.  Cameron's  motion 
did  much  for  a  time  to  weaken  the  position  of  the  ministry.  And, 
while  a  religious  issue  was  energetically  raised  against  them,  other 
difficulties  were  not  wanting.  Complaints  had  been  not  unfrequent 
among  the  supporters  of  the  coalition  who  had  formerly  acted  with 
the  reform  party,  concerning  the  leadership  of  Sir  Allan  MacNab. 
In  their  eyes,  Sir  Allan  was  too  much  identified  with  the  old 
fashioned  toryism  to  which  they  and  their  party  had  been  always 
warmly  opposed.  It  was  said  among  the  reform  supporters  of  the 
government  that  Sir  Allan  was  under  the  influence  of  the  remnant 
of  the  compact  party  still  to  be  found  at  Toronto ;  that  attempts 
were  being  made  to  organize  a  party  exclusively  tory  }  and  that 
such  attempts  would  continue,  as  long  as  even  the  nominal  leader- 
ship was  in  Sir  Allan's  hands.  Nor  was  this  cry  altogether  con- 
fined to  the  reform  wing  of  the  coalition.  Not  a  few  moderate 
conservatives  felt  strongly  that  it  was  essential  to  the  triumph  of 
moderate  and  rational  views  in  politics,  that  the  coalition  should  be 
led  by  a  man  whose  opinions  were  obnoxious  to  neither  section  of 
the  moderate  party.  It  was  ftirther  said  that  even  if  Sir  Allan's 
views  were  more  modern  than  they  were,  the  state  of  his  health 
rendered  it  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  be  the  efficient  leader  of 
a  party.  Mr.  Maodonald  long  resisted  these  views  and  stood  firmly 
for  Sir  Allan ;  but  the  complaints  became  louder  and  louder. 
Although  some  politicians  did  not  hesitate  to  say  and  to  write  the 
contrary,  if  Mr.  Macdonald's  course  was  reprehensible  in  this  mat- 
ter, it  was  so  in  that  he  stood  too  long  for  Sir  Allan  MacNab's 
leadership.    It  pained  Mr.  Maodonald,  than  whom  no  man  could 
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be  a  truer  friend,  to  see  Sir  Allan's  leadership  repudiated  by  many. 
But  Mr.  Maedonald  had  a  du^  to  perform  to  his  party,  and  to  the 
oountry,  with  which  no  personal  feelings  could  be  permitted  to  inter- 
fere ;  and  while  some,  with  the  grossest  injustice,  accused  him  of 
deserting  Sir  Allan  MacNab,  others  with  more  reason,  blamed  him 
for  a  too  protracted  defence  of  what  they  called  an  effete  leadership. 
In  the  meantime  old  reformers  and  old  conseryatives  from  Upper 
Canada  agreed  in  signing  an  address  to  Mr.  Maedonald,  ezpressiye 
of  confidence  in  his  ability  and  sympathy  with  his  political  opinions, 
and  declaring  definitely  that  they  regarded  him  as  their  chief.  On 
the  23rd  May,  Sir  Allan  retired,  and  Sir  Etienne  (then  Mr.) 
Tach^,  an  old  and  respected  politician  from  Lower  Canada,  became 
the  leader  of  the  newly  constituted  government,  which  was 
strengthened  at  the  same  time,  by  the  accession  of  Mr.  Yankough- 
net,  in  whom  Mr.  Maedonald  had  discerned  the  eminent  adminis- 
trative ability  which  he  has  since  displayed,  as  leader  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  and  commissioner  of  crown  lands.  Upper  Cana- 
dian ministerialists  would  have  preferred  that  Mr.  Maedonald 
had  become  the  leader  of  the  ministry.  But  there  had  been 
two  Upper  Canadian  premiers  in  succession,  and  it  was  thought 
that  Sir  Etienne  Tach6  was  entitled  to  succeed  Sir  Allan.  The 
new  premier  being  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council,  Mr. 
Maedonald  became  leader  of  the  House  of  Aasembly.  The  position 
of  the  government  was,  for  a  time,  more  than  critical.  Ex-minis- 
ters united  with  men  who  had  formerly  denounced  them  with  the 
utmost  bitterness  in  factious  opposition  to  the  administration  ;  and 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  became  again  a  source  of  trouble.  But 
the  difficulties  of  the  session  served  to  bring  out  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  great  political  talents  of  Mr.  Maedonald.  Violently 
denounced  by  some  of  the  opponents  of  the  government,  his  tact 
and  sagacity  were  more  than  a  match  for  them  all ;  and  ere  the  ses- 
sion was  brought  to  a  close,  there  was  an  evident  re-action  in  favor 
of  ministers,  who  succeeded  in  carrying  various  usefril  and  impor- 
tant measures. 

The  re-action  in  favor  of  the  ministry,  which  became  evident  ere 
the  close  of  the  stormy  session  of  1856,  extended  throughout  the  coun- 
try ;  and  the  government  passed  triumphantly  through  the  session 
of  1857.  Parliament  met  on  the  26th  Februaiy ;  Mr.  Mae- 
donald lost  no  time  in  pressing  forward  some  of  the  many  mea- 
sures of  law  reform  with  which  his  name  is  identified,  and  which 
would  of  themselves  be  sufficient  to  secure  him  a  high  place  among 
the  benefactors  of  the  province.  The  proceedings  of  the  session 
gave  on  the  whole  great  satisfaction  to  moderate  men  throughout 
the  country^  Many  wise  measures  had  been  placed  upon  the 
statute  book.  The  difficulties  of  1856  had  caused  not  a  few  to 
doubt  whether  the  province  was  fit  for  self-government.  But  in 
1857  the  tactics  of  the  opposition  had  been  happily  frustrated. 
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The  work  of  Parliament  was  done  peaceably  and  efficiently.  Few 
peiBonal  diaputee  had  occorred;  and  the  most  donbtfal  looked 
»n:ward  witn  hope  to  the  snocessfol  working  of  oonstitotMWial 
government 

Things  went  on  quietly  during  the  summer ;  but  late  in  the 
year  it  was  determined  to  dissolve  Parliaynent.  Sir  Etienne  Tadi6 
having  resigned  the  premiership,  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Mao- 
donald,  whose  influence  in  Parliament,  and  in  the  country^  nator- 

Sf  pointed  him  out  as  the  most  proper  person  to  hold  that  high 
oe.  In  the  general  election  which  followed,  the  greatest 
efEbrts  were  made  by  the  opposition.  To  the  old  cry  of  "  oor- 
xuption/'  was  added  that  of  ^  broad  Protestant  principles,'^  which 
was  now  made  use  of  with  greater  vigor  than  ever.  Scan- 
dalous newspaper  articles,  in  which  gross  &brications  against  the 
government  were  disseminated  throughout  the  country,  were 
foUowed,  in  the  rural  districts  of  Upper  Canada,  by  still  more 
scandalous  placards  and  pamphlets.  It  would  be  idle  either  to 
search  out  or  to  contradict  the  libels  which  were  printed  in  Toronto, 
and  circulated  by  thousands  throughout  the  countiy.  The  members 
of  the  government  were  held  up  to  public  odium  as  little  better 
than  public  robbers;  while  the  alleg^  reli^ous  issue  was  stated 
with  an  eflronteiy  characteristic  of  those  who  resorted  to  it.  In 
some  counties  the  issue  was  made  to  lie  between  the  Pope  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Queen  on  the  other,  and  there  was  not  one  in 
which  both  clear  grit  writers  and  clear  grit  speakers  did  not  appeal 
to  sectional  and  religious  prejudices.  The  result  of  the  election 
was,  that  while  Lower  Canada  sustained  the  new  government,  and 
turned  out  almost  the  whole  band  of  rouges  who  had  been  elected 
to  oppose  Mr,  Hincks's  administration,  the  opposition  boasted  of  a 
small  majority  from  the  western  section  of  the  province. 

Parliament  met  on  the  25th  of  February,  and  it  was  soon 
evident  that  a  stormy  session  was  to  take  place.  The  debates  on 
the  address  were  protracted  and  vehement }  and  the  alleged 
triumphs  of  the  opposition  in  Upper  Canada  were  dwelt  on  with 
enthusiasm.  But  the  seat  of  government  question,  which  had 
been  left  to  her  Majesty  for  arbitrament,  after  various  unsuccessful 
attempts  by  Parliament  to  dispose  of  it,  proved  to  be  the  great 
difficulty  of  the  session.  It  was  plain,  ^at  there  was  a  strong 
feeling  against  the  choice  of  Ottawa ;  and  in  both  houses  many 
members  did  not  hesitate  to  express  themselves  in  favor  of  revera- 
ing  it.  At  last,  late  in  July,  the  question  was  tried.  It  was 
moved  in  the  House  of  Assembly  that  it  was  cause  of  deep  regret 
to  the  house  that  her  Majesty  had  been  advised  to  select  Ottawa 
for  the  capital  of  the  country;  and  on  the  28th  of  July  the  motion 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  fourteen. 

It  was  clear  to  all  that  in  maintaining  the  decision  of  her 
Majesty,  the  ministry  had  only  done  what  any  ministry  would 
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bave  been  obl^;ed  to  do;  and  the  indifloretioii  of  Mr.  Biown,  who 
Beyer  showed  any  of  the  taot  so  necessary  in  a  parliamentary  leader ^ 
made  it  evident,  that  notwithstanding  this  vote,  the  government 
had  the  confidence  of  a  decided  majority  of  the  House  of  Assembly. 
Afber  the  vote  was  taken,  Mr.  Brown  insisted  that  it  was  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  direct  censure  upon  the  government,  and  to 
test  the  confidence  of  the  house  in  the  policy  of  the  government^ 
he  moved  that  the  house  adjourn.  The  motion  was  rejected  by  a 
migority  of  eleven,  and  thus  confidence  was  declared  distinctly  in 
the  ministry,  notwithstanding  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  majority 
with  the  Queen's  decision.  Sut  Mr.  Macdonald  and  his  colleagues 
thought  it  their  duty  to  resign,  and  on  the  29th,  Mr.  Macdonald 
announced  to  the  House  of  Assembly  that  they  only  held  office  till 
their  successors  were  appointed.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Brown 
was  sent  for  by  the  governor,  and  op  the  30th,  the  House  of  Assembly 
was  informed  that  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Dorion  he  had  undertaken 
the  task  of  forming  an  administration.  It  is  needless  to  describe 
the  medley  cabinet  which  succeeded  that  of  Mr.  Macdonald ;  to  point 
out  how  opposed  in  principle,  the  members  of  it  had  been  to  each 
other,  on  many  important  points,  and  how  frequently  they  had  loaded 
one  another  with  abuse.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  new  minis- 
ters had  been  but  two  days  in  office,  when  the  Legislative  Council, 
by  a  vote  of  sixteen  to  eight,  declared  in  the  strongest  terms  that 
it  did  not  possess  their  confidence,  and  on  the  same  day,  the  House 
of  Assembly  took  the  same  stand  by  a  vote  of  seventy-one  to  thirty- 
one.  Mr.  Brown  and  his  colleagues  demanded  a  dissolution ;  but 
the  govemor-genend  refused,  and  stated  his  reasons  in  an  able  state 
paper.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  thing  was,  that  Mr.  Cartier, 
the  present  premier,  the  leader  of  the  largest  party  in  the  House  of 
Assembly,  was  requested  to  form  a  new  ministry.  With  some 
exceptions  it  was  composed  of  the  same  members  as  the  old.  Mr. 
Macdonald  remained  attorney  general  of  Upper  Canada.  Mr.  Sher- 
wood entered  the  cabinet,  and  Mr.  Gait  b^me  minister  of  finance. 
Mr.  Brown  and  his  colleagues  of  the  House  of  Assembly  had,  by  ac- 
cepting office,  vacated  their  seats,  and  had  conseauently  to  return  to 
tiieir  constituents ;  while  the  old  ministers,  wno  had  been  within 
a  month  recalled  to  the  public  service,  resumed  office  without 
re-election.  This  circumstance  was  turned  largely  into  account  in 
ad  misericardiam  appeals  of  friends  of  the  Brown-Dorion  ministry; 
and  the  ''  double  shuffle,"  as  the  change  of  offices  was  termed, 
which  took  place  before  Mr.  Career's  ministry  was  regularly 
formed,  was  denounced  with  savage  bitterness.  It  was  certainly 
desirable  that  the  Brown-Dorion  ministry  should  be  summarily 
dismissed.  It  could  not  but  be  injurious  to  the  public  morals 
to  witness  men  who  had  assailed  each  other  in  the  most  violent 


language,  and  whose  opinions  were  so  strongly  opposed,  unit- 
ing for  Uie  sake  of  office.    It  would  however,  have  oeen  better 
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had  their  ministry  nerer  been  formed.  Mr.  Maodoaald  and  his 
ooHeaguee,  poBsessing  as  they  did  the  oonfidenoe  of  a  deeided 
majority,  should  not  have  been  permitted  to  resign ;  and  if  they 
insisted  upon  doing  so,  perhaps  Mr.  Brown  should  have  had  <he 
ehanoe  of  a  dissolution.  But  against  a  dissolution  the  goyemcv 
urged  various  weighty  reasons ;  and  certainly  the  fact  that  the 
House  of  Assembly  which  by  a  most  overwhelming  majorilyi 
declared  non-confidence  in  Mr.  Brown's  ministry,  had  been  elected 
but  a  few  months  before  by  the  people,  tended  much  to  justify  his 
refusal  to  dissolve. 

During  this  crisis  Mr.  Maodonald  displayed  to  their  fullest  extent 
his  great  political  talents  ;  and  the  speech  in  which  he  defended 
himself  and  his  colleagues  against  the  charges  of  Mr.  McQee, 
has  never,  perhaps,  been  surpassed  in  effect,  by  any  delivered  in  a 
Canadian  Parliament.  The  session  terminated  on  the  16th  August. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  occurred,  the  government  had  8uccc«ded 
in  passing  many  salutary  enactments.  For  various  legid  measures 
of  importance  passed  during  the  session,  Upper  Canada  is  indebted 
to  Mr.  Maodonald.  In  particular,  acts  were  passed  amending  the 
law  in  relation  to  the  jurisdiction  and  procedure  of  the  surrogate 
courts,  abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt  in  certain  cases  in  Upper 
Canada,  proventing  preferential  assignments  to  creditors,  and  amend- 
ing the  jury  laws.  The  antiquated  usury  laws  wero  amended;  the 
customs  tariff  was  revised ;  the  elective  franchise  was  defined,  and 
a  system  established  for  the  registration  of  voters.  The  surrogate 
court  act  is  regarded  by  lawyers  as  a  chefd^cbuwre  of  legal  ability 
and  skill,  and  has  greatly  perfected  and  ibeilitated  the  administra- 
tion of  justice. 

When  the  session  was  over,  the  new  ministry  had  to  encounter, 
for  a  time,  a  storm  of  abuse  such  as  has  rarely,  never  perhaps^ 
even  in  Canada,  fallen  upon  politicians.  The  <'  double  shuffle,'' 
some  foolish  men  ventured  to  pronounce  to  be  nothing  short  of 
perjury.  When  the  change  of  offices  took  place,  ministers  had, 
they  said,  sworn  to  perform  certain  duties  without  haviug  the  least 
intention  of  performing  them.  A  moro  absurd  charge  could 
not  have  been  made.  It  is  plain  that  the  oath  which  a  minister 
takes  on  assuming  office  is  not  an  oath  to  continue  to  perform 
certain  duties,  from  which  he  may  at  any  moment  be  removed, 
but  an  oath  to  perform  faithlfolly  the  duties  of  his  office  as  long  as 
he  holds  it.  That  there  was  for  a  time  no  small  measuro  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  two  days'  ministers  is  undeniable;  but  a  reaction 
soon  set  in  in  favor  of  the  government.  It  was  borne  in  mind  thai 
after  their  resignation,  the  newly  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  had  by  a  decided  majority  declared  that  they  still  possessed 
their  confidence ;  and  in  rotuming  to  office  without  re-election^ 
their  course,  thoueh  it  may  seem  to  have  been  in  accordance  with 
the  letter,  rather  Uian  with  the  spirit  of  the  law,  was  approved  by 
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ike  HonBe  of  Assemblyy  and  rastaiBed  by  tbe  deoision  of  tbe 
judges.  Before  Parliament  met  in  1859^  the  horrors  of  the  ^'  doable 
shiiffle''  were  almost  forgotten,  except  by  the  victiniB  of  it;  while 
the  reckless  abandonment  of  principle  which  had  been  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Brown  and  his  colleagues,  had  done  much  to  weaken  the 
hold  of  the  opposition  on  the  public  mind. 

Parliament  met  at  Toronto  on  the  29th  of  January.  The  govern- 
ment  was  supported  throughout  by  large  majorities.  Although 
many  measures  of  importance  were  agreed  to,  the  debates  were 
comparatively  quiet,  and  the  hackneyed  charges  of  '^  corruption'' 
were  disregarded. 

But  one  circumstance  served  as  a  cry  to  Mr.  Brown  and  his 
party.  During  this  session,  as  during  the  last,  the  ministry  had 
occasionally  been  in  a  minority  as  far  as  Upper  Canada  was  con* 
oerned.  The  cry  of  Lower  Canada  domination  was  vigorously 
taken  up.  It  was  said  that  Upper  Canada  was  at  the  mercy  of 
Lower  Canada ;  that  even  if  the  western  section  had  a  represeutsr 
tion  commensurate  with  its  population  there  would  still  be  danger 
of  the  influence  of  a  people  who  stood  so  closely  together  as  the 
French  Canadians.  It  was  determined  that  the  next  agitation  should 
be  conducted  in  no  common  manner,  and  asolemn  convention  of  the 
<' liberals''  of  Upper  Canada  was  summoned  to.  meet  in  November, 
at  Toronto.  It  was  resolved  by  this  body  that  the  union  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  had  failed  to  realise  the  intention  of  its  promo- 
ters ;  that  the  constitutional  system  of  the  province,  a  counterpart, 
though  it  was  of  that  of  Great  Britain,  was  defective,  and  that  the 
formation  of  two  or  more  local  governments,  with  some  joint  au- 
thority, was  imperatively  necessary.  It  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Mao- 
donald  to  put  down  the  crude  theories  oi  the  convention,  and  to 
lead  the  moderate  party  to  victory  in  defending  the  union  and 
parliamentary  government. 

The  next  session  of  Parliament  took  place  at  Quebec.  On  the 
first  day  of  the  session,  Mr.  Brown  gave  notice  of  a  resolution 
embodying  the  views  of  the  convention.  It  was  long,  however, 
before  he  actually  brought  it  forward.  A  motion  declaring  non- 
confidence  in  the  government  was  rejected  three  weeks  after  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  by  a  large  majority.  Mr.  Brown,  stung  to 
the  quick  by  an  appeal  from  Major  Campbell,  member  for  Eouville, 
to  retire  from  the  leadership  of  a  party  with  which  he  said  Lower 
Canadians  could  never  act  as  long  as  he  was  at  the  head  of  it,  en- 
deavored to  vindicate  his  political  course  in  a  very  able  and  pow- 
erful speech.  Mr.  Macdonald's  reply  was,  however,  without  doubt, 
the  speech  of  the  session  of  1860  ;  his  eaqxmi  of  the  discreditable 
means  by  which  an  Upper  Canada  majority  had  been  sained  by 
the  opposition  at  the  general  election,  was  most  searching ;  he 
pointed  out  that  Mr.  Brown,  superior  to  all  his  party  in  energy 
and  talent,  was  suj^rted  by  many  of  them  fiom  very  terror,  that 
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they  winced  usder  liiB  arrogaot  lead  and  followed  bim  wiihont 
loving  him. 

The  motion  was  rejeoted  ;  and  while  the  opposition  were 
understood  to  be  wrangling  as  to  the  leadership,  the  government 
prooeeded  with  the  financial  projects  of  Mr.  Ghdt,  and  other 
measures  of  importance.  On  the  SOth  of  April  Mr.  Brown  pro- 
pounded to  the  House  of  Assembly  the  ^^  true  remedy*'  proposed 
by  the  convention.  A  long  debate  followed ;  and  many  of  the 
opposition  refused  to  commit  themselves  to  the  wild  pUns  of  Mr. 
Brown  and  his  friends.  Mr.  Macdonald  did  not  reply  to  Mr. 
Brown  ;  but  in  his  former  speech  he  had  defended  eloquently 
the  views  of  the  government  as  to  the  political  future  of  the 
province.  In  that  speech  he  had  maintained  that  there  were 
two  distinct  parties  in  the  province*-the  moderate  and  constitu- 
tional party,  and  the  ultras  of  both  sections,  who  were  united 
in  seeking  changes  which  would  be  as  prejudicial  to  Upper, 
as  to  Lower  Canada.  After  defending  the  British  syertem 
of  government'  from  the  friends  of  American  institutions,  he 
declared  that  he  was  heart  and  soul  for  the  union,  and  that 
he  believed  that  nature  had  intended  that  the  people  who  lived  on 
the  banks  of  the  great  lakes,  should  be  one  with  the  people  who 
lived  on  the  banks  of  the  great  river. 

But  although  the  projects  of  the  convention  were  scouted  by  Par- 
liament, Mr.  Brown  and  his  party  maintained  warmly  that  they  were 
approved  by  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  Upper  Canada.  It 
was  soon  found  that  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Macdonald  the  great 
moderate  party  of  Upper  Canada,  was  determined  to  resist  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  province,  and  the  overthrow  of  its  institutions. 
There  had  long  been  an  earnest  desire  that  Mr.  Macdonald  should 
visit  Upper  Canadaand  explain  to  the  people  his  views  on  the  state  of 
the  country.  He  was  entreated  by  cities,  towns,  and  villages  to  visit 
them,  and  he  at  last  late  in  the  vear  consented.  Mr.  Macdonald's 
tourthrough  Upper  Canada  was  of  the  greatest  advantage  tohis  party. 
Toronto,  Hamilton,  London,  Brantfo^,  Simcoe,  Dunnville,  Guelph, 
St.  Thomas,  St.  Catherines,  Caledonia,  Milbrook,  Belleville  and 
many  other  places  were  the  scenes  of  triumphant  demonstrations 
in  his  honor.  There  was  an  enthusiastic  desire  to  see  and  hear  him. 
He  who  had  been  denounced  as  the  worst  enemy  of  the  people^ 
was  everywhere  received  with  the  most  cordid  expressions  of 
welcome.  At  various,  and  numerously  attended  public  dinners, 
he  defended  his  own  cause  and  that  of  his  colleagues  powerfully  and 
successfully ;  loyally  pleaded  for  British  connection,  and  British  in- 
stitutions ;  and  called  upon  the  people  to  oppose  to  the  last  at  die  polls 
the  enemies  of  the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  Kingston  would  be  behind  other  places  in  doing 
honor  to  its  representetive.  His  own  constituents,  proud  of  their 
member,  reoeived  Mr.  Macdonald  most  heartily,  and  he  defended 
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to  the  satisfaotion  of  them  all,  his  oonrae  on  the  occasion  of  the 
visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  It  was  assuredly  no  fiiult  of  his^  that 
the  citiiens  of  Kingston  had  not  the  honor  or  a  visit  from  the  heir 
of  the  throne;  and  no  abuse  had  been  able  to  weaken  Mr. 
Maodonald's  hold  on  the  affections  of  his  constituents. 

The  session  of  1861  was  opened  at  Quebec  on  the  16th  of  March. 
The  ministry  received  the  support  of  a  large  majority  of  the  whole 
house ;  and  the  complaints  of  their  carrying  on  the  government 
in  defiance  of  Upper  Canada  became  feebler.  It  was  so  evident 
that  of  the  parties  into  which  the  Upper  Canadian  members  were 
divided,  they  had  the  support  of  by  far  the  largest,  that  the  fact  of 
their  being  occasionally  left  in  a  minority  from  that  section  told 
but  little  agunst  them.  The  great  debate  of  the  session  was 
that  on  representation  by  population— a  question  which  on  the 
eve  of  an  election  was  taken  up  very  earnestly  by  many  Upper 
Canadians.  Mr.  Maodonald,  in  a  noble  speech,  gave  the  House  of 
Assembly  his  opinions  upon  the  question,  and  did  not  hesitato, 
even  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  a  general  election,  to  deprecate 
the  introduction  of  a  question  so  likely  to  endanger  the  peace 
of  the  province.  "  He  hoped,''  he  said  in  conclusion,  ''  that 
for  ages,  for  ever,  Canada  might  remain  united  with  the  mother 
country.  But  we  were  fast  ceasing  to  be  a  dependency  and  assum- 
ing the  position  of  an  ally  of  Great  Britain.  England  would  be 
the  centre,  surrounded  and  sustained  by  an  alliance  not  only  with 
Canada  but  Australia,  and  all  her  other  possessions ;  and  there 
would  thus  be  formed  an  immense  confederation  of  freemen,  the 
greatest  confederacy  of  civilized  and  intelligent  men  that  ever  had 
an  existence  on  the  ^e  of  the  globe.  We,  in  our  sphere,  should 
avoid  occasions  of  difference.  Stotesmen  should  endeavor  not  to 
cause  division  but  to  promote  union ;  let  them  return  to  their 
homes  determined  to  use  every  legitimate  means  for  carrying  out 
their  views  on  other  subjects ;  but  let  them  not  make  this  question 
of  representation  by  population  a  matter  of  party  agitation  and 
party  strife  }  let  them  all  set  aside  party  feeling  in  a  matter  of 
such  vital  consequence  as  this,  and  work  in  common  on  the  princi- 
ple of  union,  and  not  on  the  principle  of  one  section  striving  againi^ 
the  other  and  seeking  to  annihilate  it.'' 

The  general  election  which  took  place  in  the  summer  resulted, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  in  the  triumph  of  the  friends  of  the  union 
and  the  constitution.  While  Mr.  Brown  was  defeated  at  Toronto, 
and  while  his  party  lost  many  constituencies  of  which  they  had 
always  considered  themselves  sure,  Mr.  Macdonald,  strongly 
avowing  his  conservative  views  and  his  attachment  to  British  insti- 
tutions, was  returned  for  Kingston  by  an  overwhelming  majoritv. 
*^  The  fratricidal  conflict,"  he  said  in  his  address,  ^^  now  unhappily 
raging  in  the  United  States  shows  us  the  superiority  of  our  institu- 
tions^ and  of  the  principle  on  which  tb^v  are  based.  I^ong  may  ihat 
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principle— the  monarchioal  principle — ^prevail  in  this  land.  Let 
there  be  no  <  looking  to  Washington/  as  was  threatened  by  a  leading 
member  of  the  opposition  last  session ;  bat  let  the  cry  with  the  moder- 
ate party  be, '  Canada  united  as  one  proyince,  and  under  one  sove- 
reign/ **  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  troubles  in  the  United  States 
did  not  a  little  tend  to  increase  the  loyal  attachment  to  our  insti- 
tutions which  prevailed  in  Upper  Canada.  While  Mr.  Brown 
was  defeated  at  Toronto,  Mr.  Dorion,  the  Lower  Canada  opposi- 
tion leader,  was  defeated  at  Montreal  by  Mr.  Cartier.  The  result 
of  the  general  election  gave  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  modern 
ate  party  throughout  the  country. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  coalition  ministry  Mr.  Macdonald  has 
taken  a  leading  part  in  the  conduct  of  all  public  affairs.  In  Parliament 
especially,  his  aptitude  for  business,  his  quickness  of  apprehension, 
his  extensive  constitutional  learning,  his  promptitude  in  debate, 
either  to  attack  or  to  defend,  his  acuteness  in  perceiving  the  weak 
points  in  the  arguments  of  his  opponents,  his  ready  wit  in  turning 
aside  their  attacks  on  the  weak  points  of  his  own,  his  generous 
temper  and  frank  and  unassuming  manners,  which  render  him  a 
fiivorite  even  with  his  political  adversaries,  and  his  warm  attach- 
ment and  inflexible  adherence  to  his  personal  and  political  friends, 
all  unite  to  make  him  powerful  either  as  a  leader  or  a  colleague. 
It  is  understood  that  there  has  always  been  the  best  feeling  between 
him  and  Mr.  Cartier,  who,  while  a  genuine  French  Canadian,  is 
liberal  in  his  views,  can  see  advantages  in  British  laws  and  institu- 
tions, and  when  he  does,  is  willing  to  adopt  them,  not  out  of 
servility  to  England  or  Englishmen,  but  out  of  love  to  Canada^ 
and  an  honest  desire  for  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  his 
countrymen.  The  recent  election  has  amply  shown  the  estimation 
in  which  Mr.  Macdonald  is  held  in  Upper  Canada,  aod  gives 
reason  to  expect  that  he  will  loog  continue  to  influence  the  public 
counsels.  That  he  is  likely  to  do  so  is  matter  of  j  uat  congratuUtion, 
for  of  all  the  public  men  of  the  province,  there  is  no  one  in  yrhom 
the  country  places,  and  is  justified  in  placing,  greater  confidence, 
not  only  on  account  of  his  eminent  talent  and  his  acknowledged 
freedom  from  schemes  of  personal  aggrandisement,  but  because  of 
the  union  in  him  of  a  conservative  feeling  which  rejects  rash  in- 
novations, with  that  dear  good  sense  which  discerns,  and  is  ready 
to  carry  out  every  reasonable  reform. 
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Hon.  GEORGE  E.  CARTDSR, 
Premibr  and  Attobney-General  for  Lower  Canada. 

Jacques  Gartisr,  or  Qaartier,  as  some  of  the  old  French 
writers  have  it,  to  whom  belongs  the  honor  of  haying  discovered 
Canada,  is  understood  to  have  left  no  issue.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  some  of  his  nephews  were  in  the  habit  of  ^ing  backwards  and 
forwards  between  old  and  new  France.  They  finally  became 
residents  of  the  colony  which  their  illustrious  uncle  had  added  to 
the  kingdom  of  France ;  and  from  one  of  them  the  present  prime 
minister  is  descended.  George  Etienne  Cartier  was  born  on  the 
6th  of  September,  1814,  at  St.  Antoine^  on  the  Chambly  river,  in 
the  county  of  Verch^res,  Lower  Canada ;  that  parish  having  almost 
from  time  immemorial  been  the  residence  of  the  Cartier  family. 
The  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  notice,  who  bore  the  name 
of  the  discoverer  of  Canada,  was  one  of  the  first  representatives  of 
the  county  of  Verch^res,  which,  under  the  constitutional  act  of 
1791,  was  first  called  the  county  of  Surrey.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  most  enterprising  and  successful  merchants  in  that  part  of  the 
country. 

M.  Cartier  received  his  education  at  the  college  of  St.  Sulpice^ 
in  the  city  of  Montreal ;  which  was  founded  in  1773  by  the  semi* 
nary  of  Montreal,  and  is  conducted  by  the  priests  and  ecclesiastics 
of  St.  Sulpice.  At  this  institution,  he  went  through  a  regular 
collegiate  course  of  eight  years.  Having  left  college,  he  entered 
upon  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  office  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  E.  Rodier^ 
a  leading  member  of  the  Montreal  bar,  and  at  one  time  repre- 
sentative of  the  county  of  L'Assomption.  In  1835  our  future 
prime  minister  commenced  practice,  selecting  the  chief  city  in  the 
province,  Montreal,  for  the  theatre  of  his  professional  career, 
where  he  must  necessarily  encounter  the  competition  of  the  ablest 
members  of  the  Lower  Canada  bar.  The  result  showed  that  the 
^oung  advocate  had  not  miscalculated  his  strength,  for  ho  succeeded 
m  establishing  an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice.  He  has  had 
for  law  partners,  at  different  times,  M.  J.  A.  Berthelot  and  M. 
Bummerville.  Like  most  men,  who  make  their  way  to  the  highest 
distinctions  which  their  country  affords,  M.  Cartier  is  a  man  ot 
never-flagging  industry.  Scarcely  of  medium  height  and  of  a 
light  build,  he  possesses  that  strength  of  constitution  which  is  best 
proved  by  the  severe  test  of  continued  labor  in  a  profession 
requiring  close  application  and  the  continued  exertion  of  mental 
effort. 
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When  M.  Carder  was  a  law  student,  there  was,  in  the  al>li8e8  of 
the  ruling  oligarchy,  and  especially  the  systematic  proscription  of 
his  race,  enough  to  fire  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  every  lover  of 
justice  and  hater  of  misrule.     Politics  had  for  young  Cartier 
already  a  deep  interest.    The  star  of  the  Hon.  Louis  Joseph 
Papineau  was  then  in  the  ascendant.     He  was  the  leader,  hoth  in 
and  out  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada,  of  tiie  French 
Canadians,  who  formed  four-fifths  of  the  population.     Although 
M.  Papineau  was  speaker  of  the  house  for  some  twenty  years,  & 
tongue  was  not  tied ;  for  everything  was  debated  in  committee  of 
the  whole,  and  he  regularly  took  a  leading  part  in  ike  discuasion. 
The  country  was  mocked  with  the  form  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, while  it  was  denied  the  substance.     It  had  a  Le^lative 
Assembly,  elected  by  the  people ;  but  that  body  had  no  control 
over  the  executive  officers  by  whom  the  government  was  adminis- 
tered.    The  hostile  majority  which  it  permanentiy  presented  to 
the  government  was  powerless  to  efieot  any  change  in  the  adminis- 
tration.    The  Legislative  Council,  whose  members  were  appointed 
by  the  crown  upon  recommendations  presented  by  the  govemor-in- 
chief,  was  the  prop  of  the  irresponsible  oligarchy.     It  constantly 
threw  out  bills  passed  by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  or  so 
mutilated  them,  under  the  pretence  of  amendments,  as  to  destroy 
their  purport.     The  collision  thus  brought  about  between  the  two 
houses  became  chronic.    The  Legislative  Assembly  complained  to 
the  Imperial  Government  of  the  Legislative  Council ;  and  the  latter 
replied  by  a  counter  accusation,  in  which  the  governor  sometimes 
joined.     The  oligarchy  which  thus  ruled  Lower  Canada  in  defiance 
of  the  wishes  of  the  people,  as  expressed  by  their  powerless 
representatives,  succeeded  in  deceiving  the  Imperial  Government 
into  the  belief  that  this  mode  of  governing  was  necessaiy  to  the 
preservation  of  British  supremacy.     The  Canada  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  of  which  the  present  Earl  of  Derby  was  a 
member,  afber  investigating  the  grievances  complained  of  by  87,000 
Lower  Canada  petitioners,  hinted  that  all  was  not  right.     But  no 
remedy  came.     M.  Papineau,  to  tell  the  truth,  had  but  a  faint 
conception  of  the  true  remedy.     He  did  not,  like  Mr.  Baldwin,  in 
Upper  Canada,  see  that  the  whole  difficulty  was  traceable  to  the 
irresponsibility  of  the  executive.     The  &mous  ninety-two  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  Lower  Canada  House  of  Assembly,  in  1884,  and 
which  embody  all  the  grievances,  real  and  imaginary,  under  which 
the  country  was  suffering,  never  allude  to  the  real  source  of  all  the 
existing  evils,  except  to  object,  in  two  lines,  to  <^  the  vicious  com- 
position and  the  irresponsibility  of  the  Executive  Council ;"  the 
members  of  which,  whether  lawyers  or  not,  were  also  judges  of 
appeal.     Papineau,  who  at  first  set  out  as  an  advocate  of  British 
as  opposed  to  French  ideas  of  government,  became  in  time  soured 
by  long  years  of  fruitless  effort  to  secure  a  reformed  administration, 
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and  w«s  led  or  driven  by  degrees  to  prefer  American  inatitatioDS 
to  British.  At  that  time,  the  great  men  of  the  American 
revolution  had  not  all  passed  away ;  and  American  democracy, 
being  made  respectable  in  their  persons,  fascinated  many  of  the 
young  men  of  Lower  Canada.  M.  Papineau  did  not,  however, 
often  push  this  preference  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it 
offensively  conspicuous.  The  chief  remedy  for  the  evils  inflicted 
on  the  country  by  the  oligarchy  he  believed  lay  in  an  extension  of 
the  democratic  element — ^in  giving  greater  scope  to  the  elective 
principle.  This  idea  originated  in  the  obstructive  conduct  of  the 
crown-nominated  Legislative  Council.  To  make  that  body  elective 
was  deemed  the  alpha  and  omega  of  reform ;  the  real  difficulty 
being,  in  point  of  fact,  in  the  existence  of  an  irresponsible  execu- 
tive. Still,  whatever  the  errors  or  the  oversights  of  M.  Papineau, 
he  was  the  acknowledged  champion  of  a  proscribed  race. 

In  1832  the  poulation  of  Lower  Canada  was  about  500,000,  of 
whom  425,000  were  of  French  descent  and  spoke  the  French  lan- 
guage, while  the  remaining  75,000  comprised  the  whole  English 
population.  Yet  the  latter  monopolised  157  offices,  while  by  the 
former  only  47  were  held,  and  these  were  generally  of  an  inferior 
order,  which  often  made  the.holdeis  dependent  on  the  race  which 
monopolised  nearly  all  the  principal  situations.  Of  the  judges, 
only  three  were  French,  although,  in  the  seigniories,  the  civil  laws 
of  France  were  in  force,  and  with  these  English  judges  were 
necessarily  but  little  acquainted.  The  practice  once  resorted  to  by 
James  I.  of  interrogating  the  judges  in  private  upon  cases  on 
which  they  would  afterwards  have  to  adjudicate,  was  frequently 
resorted  to,  and  it  was  complained  that  a  disposition  was  shown  to 
screen  criminals  who  had  rendered  themselves  conspicuous  in  the 
service  of  the  government.  As  late  as  1843,  only  four  French 
judges  occupied  seats  on  the  bench  of  Lower  Canada,  and  one  of 
these,  Judge  Valli^res,  had  only  been  appointed  second  judge  in 
Quebec  by  Lord  Gosford.  Before  then,  Quebec,  Montreal,  and 
Three  Rivers  districts  had  each  but  one  French  Canadian  judge  to 
administer  French  law — ^Panet,  Bedard  and  B.olland.  An  attempt 
WHS  made  to  impose  upon  the  French  Canadians  the  English  law  of 
primogeniture,  (which  has  since  been  abolished  even  in  Upper 
Canacb),  dowry,  and  several  other  customs  that  were  repugnant 
to  the  great  majority  of  the  population.  Lord  Gosford  was  pro- 
bably, to  a  certain  extent,  duped  by  the  pretence  of  the  oligarchy 
that  the  preservation  of  British  interests  required  the  systematic 
exclusion  of  French  Canadians  from  real  legislative  influence  or 
executive  position,  and  as  if  he  expected  to  conciliate  the  proscribed 
race  by  the  most  transparent  of  expedients,  he  procured  the 
appointment  to  the  Legislative  Council  of  a  few  persoDS  who  had 
been  favorites  of  the  people  and  leaders  in  the  other  house.  But 
when  they  found  that  the  number  of  those  who  had  received  such 
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ftppmntmeiitB  was  so  small  that  they  were  rendered  powerless  by 
the  superior  number  of  the  prop  of  the  oligarchy,  they  resolved  to 
abstain  from  taking  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  chamber  of 
which  they  were  members.  The  judicial  and  legislative  functions 
were  united  in  the  persons  of  some  legislative  councillors ;  aliens 
were,  contrary  to  the  constitutional  act,  appointed  to  that  chamber; 
plurfdists  grew  fat  on  public  plunder;  and  partisan  returning 
officers  attempted  but  in  vain^  to  force  unwelcome  representatives 
upon  the  people. 

It  was  under  this  condition  of  things  that  M.  Cartier  first  began 
to  take  an  interest  in  politics.  M.  Papineau,  with  all  his  errors,  waa 
the  champion  of  the  oppressed  majority,  and  aa  such  he  received 
the  support  of  H.  Cartier,  up  to  a  certain  point. 

To  the  exertions  of  Lord  Durham  is  due  the  change  of  system 
which  had  produced  such  a  numerous  train  of  evils,  culminating  in 
insurrection  both  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  His  report,  as 
high  commissioner  for  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  the  country^  • 
dealt  the  death-blow  to  the  oligarchy.  In  1841,  seven  years  before 
M.  Cartier  entered  Parliament,  responsible  government  had  been 
established.  In  1848  he  was  first  elected  for  the  county  of  Ver- 
ch^res,  succeeding  the  Hon.  Mr.  Leslie,  whom  the  crown  had 
appointed  member  of  the  other  chamber.  M.  Cartier  continued  to 
represent  that  constituency  until  the  general  election  of  1861,  when 
he  contested  Montreal  with  the  leader  of  the  rouge  or  Lower 
Canada  opposition  party,  M.  Dorion,  who  had  hitherto  always  been 
returned  tor  that  constituency  with  tremendous  majorities  and 
defeated  every  candidate  that  could  be  brought  against  him;  after 
a  hard  struggle  the  victory  was  declared  on  M.  Cartier's  side.  This 
has  been  declared  the  greatest  election  triumph  ever  achieved  in  this 
country,  giving  as  it  were  the  death  blow  to  the  Lower  Canadian 
oppositionists.  At  the  election  in  1857,  he  contested  Montreal 
as  well  as  his  old  constituency,  and  although  he  did  not  secure  his 
own  election  for  the  city,  his  object  in  standing  a  double  contest  was 
generally  considered  to  have  been  secured  in  the  defeatof  Mr.  Helton. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1856,  M.  Cartier  was  first  appointed  to 
a  ministerial  office ;  he  became  provinoial-seoretair  in  the  MacNab- 
Tach4  ministry.  On  the  24th  of  May,  1856,  he  succeeded  Mr. 
Brummond  as  attorney-general  for  Lower  Canada,  on  the  formation 
of  the  Tkeh^-Macdonald  ministry.  In  November,  1857,  he  became 
leader  of  the  Lower  Canada  section  of  the  government,  the  Hon. 
J.  A.  Macdonald  becoming  premier,  and  the  ministry,  under  its  new 
phase,  being  know  as  the  Maodonald-Cartier  ministry.  On  the  6th 
August,  1858,  a  slight  change  in  the  wheel  of  fortune  produced  a 
transposition  of  these  names,  and  we  have  since  the  Cartier-Maodon- 
aid  administration. 

Having  given  a  faint  picture  of  that  state  of  the  administration 
which  induced  M.  Cartier  to  support  M.  Papineau  till  responsible 
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government  was  oonoeded,  we  must  now  give  the  reason  whicli 
aAerwards  induced  him  to  oppose  the  ancient  chief.  The  re-union 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  was  a  measure  effected  in  opposition 
to  the  will  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  latter;  and  M.  Papineau, 
whose  temper  had  become  cynical  by  an  opposition  of  twenty  yean, 
resolved  to  do  his  best  to  render  the  union  inseperative.  His  coun- 
trymen were  not  prepared  to  sustain  him  in  that  resolve ;  and  a 
new  leader  arising  in  the  person  of  M.  Louis  Hypolite  Liibntaine, 
who  was  prepared  to  work  the  union  to  the  best  advantage,  M. 
Papineau,  when  he  re-appeared  in  the  L^;islative  Assembly  of 
United  Canada,  afier  eleven  years  of  absence,  the  greater  part  of 
which  had  been  spent  in  exile,  literally  stood  alone.  His  eloquent 
denuDciation — and  even  in  English  he  was  the  most  eloquent 
speaker  in  the  house — elicited  no  response ;  and  the  most  he  could 
do  on  any  occasion  was  to  find  a  seconder  for  any  resolution  he 
might  propose.  It  was  the  opposition  of  men  like  M.  Cartier,  who 
now.  appeared  in  Parliament  for  the  first  timo,  that  assisted  to 
reduce  the  ancient  and  once  alUpowerftil  leader  of  the  French 
Canadians  to  this  position.  M.  Cartier  is,  however,  essentially  a 
party  man.  He  never  once  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  his 
leader,  though  he  found  it  necessary  to  change  Papineau  for  La- 
fontaine.  He  was  not  a  man  who  could  ever  be  suspected  of 
possible  infidelity  to  party  engagements ;  but  he  was  not  bound  to 
follow  M.  Papineau,  beyond  the  conspicuous  failure  in  1887,  into 
new  follies,  the  end  of  which  the  wisest  could  not  have  foreseen. 

As  a  legislator,  M.  Cartier  assisted  to  carry  the  bill  for  abolish- 
ing the  seigniorial  tenures,  that  for  making  the  Legislative  Council 
elective,  and  that  for  secularising  the  clergy  reserves,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  important  measures  of  the  governments  with  which  he 
has  been  connected.  Of  several  important  measures  he  was  the 
author,  and  to  his  exertions  was  owing  their  enactment  by  the 
legislature.  To  say  nothing  of  the  Victoria  Bridge  bill,  which  he 
carried  when  even  the  usually  active  and  undaunted  energy  of  Mr. 
Hincks  seemed  on  the  point  of  flagging,  M.  Cartier,  in  1856, 
framed  and  carried  a  measure  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
three  normal  schools  in  liower  Canada ;  and  a  few  months  after, 
the  Laval  normal  school  in  Quebec  and  the  Jacques  Cartier  and 
McGill  normal  schools  in  Montreal  were  ready  for  the  admission  of 
pupils.  In  1857,  he  introduced  and  carried  a  measure  to  provide 
for  the  codification  of  the  procedure  and  civil  laws  of  Lower  Can- 
ada. In  the  same  session  he  framed  and  carried  a  most  important 
measure,  the  object  of  which  was  to  breakup  the  system  of  judicial 
centralisation  in  Lower  Canada,  which  had  produced  so  much  incon- 
venience. The  administration  of  justice  in  criminal  cases,  and  in 
all  civil  matters  where  the  amount  involved  was  over  fifty  pounds, 
was  confined  to  seven  places — Quebec,  Montreal,  Three  Kivers,  St. 
Francis^  Aylmer,  Sherbrooke,  and  Gasp^,  in  a  country  exceeding 
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fleren  Imndred  or  eight  hundred  miles  in  length,  lliirteen  new 
judicial  diBtricta  were  established,  in  which  contraets  for  new  gaok 
have  been  entered  into.  In  the  same  session,  two  years  after  the 
feudal  tenures  commutation  bill  had  been  passed,  M.  Gartier  intro- 
duced the  French  oiyil  law  into  the  townships  of  Lower  Canada,  its 
operation  baring  previously  been  confined  to  the  seigniories.  In 
the  session  for  1860,  he  passed  the  act  diyiding  the  cities  of  Mon- 
treal, Quebec  and  Toronto  into  electoral  divisions,  thus  completely 
doing  away  with  the  old  ino<mvenittit  system,  by  which  such 
bloody  and  painful  results  were  always  sure  to  take  place.  M. 
Cauchon  also  introduced  the  admirable  municipal  bill  which  the 
lower  province  now  eajoys. 

M.  Cartier,  the  present  premier,  is  a  man  of  unimpeachable 
integrity,  who,  every  year  of  his  official  life,  submits  to  a  sao- 
rifice  of  professional  emolument  which  must  make  him  a  poor 
minister.  An  avaricious  grasping  after  money  he  regards  as  fatal 
to  the  career  of  any  public  man.  He  is  of  an  hospitable  disposition. 
As  a  speaker,  his  enemies  have  sometimes  accused  him  of  prolixity, 
but  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  he  is  an  exhaustive 
speaker.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  on  his  side  of  a  subject  aft«r 
he  sits  down.  His  enunciation  of  French  in  Parliament  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  distinct  of  any  member  of  the  house,  and  he  has  a  perfect 
command  of  English.  As  a  leader  and  a  member  of  the  govern- 
ment, he  has  been  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  honest  and  upright 
ministers  which  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  possess  ;  as  a  man 
to  conciliate  the  confidence  of  a  party,  he  is  at  the  present  time 
incomparably  the  strongest  man  in  Lower  Canada,  having  a  large 
majority  by  the  recent  general  election  in  the  house. 

On  the  occanon  of  the  late  ministry  resigaing  in  1858,  when 
defeated  in  attempting  to  carry  out  the  Queen's  decision  in  &vor  of 
Ottawa  as  the  seat  of  government,  Mr.  Isaac  Buchanan  the  member 
ibr  Hamilton,  paid  a  warm  tribute  of  his  respect  and  unimpaired 
confidence  to  the  ex-premier,  the  Honorable  John  A.  Macdonald, 
and  to  the  Honorable  G.  E.  Cartier,  his  chief  associate  in  the 
government  from  Lower  Canada.  He  finally  (and  evidently  to  the 
great  satisfiM^tion  of  the  house),  summed  up  his  estimate  of  Mr. 
Cartier's  character,  aiis  we  may  appropriately  sum  up  ours  in  closing 
Uiis  sketch,  in  the  magnificent  lines  of  the  ode  of  Horace: — 

"  JoBtam  et  tenacem  propositi  yinim 

Non  eiTinm  ardor  prara  jnbentiom, 
Non  Yoltas  instantu  tyraimi 

MeBte  qaatit  aolida,  neque  Anster 
Dux  inqaieti  tnrbidaa  AdrifB, 

Keo  fUminantis  magna  Jovis  maniifl  r 
81  fiwotu  iUftbatmr  orbU, 

Impayidnm  feriont  miiiaB/' 

M.  Cartier  is  married  to  a  most  amiable  French  Canadian  lady, 
and  is  the  fiither  of  several  very  interesting  children. 
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Hon.  J.  CAUCHON, 

COMMISSIONEE  OF  PUBLIO  WORKS. 

M.  Cauchon  was  born,  we  believe,  in  tlie  oity  of  Quebec,  St. 
Bocb's  suburb;  aboat  the  year  1820,  though  his  family,  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  colony,  was  first  settled  at  I'Ange  Oardien,  a  parish 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  vicinity  of  Quebec. 
He  received  a  good  classical  education  in  the  Petit  S6minaire  de 
Quebec,  after  which  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law.  He  was,  in 
due  time  admitted  to  the  bar,  but,  we  believe,  never  practised  his  pro- 
fession. He  felt,  from  his  childhood,  a  strong  inclination  for 
political  life  and  political  discussions,  and  was  hardly  twenty  years 
old  when  he  began  writing  for  newspapers.  His  first  essays 
appeared  in  the  Canadien,  the  oldest  French  Canadian  newspaper^ 
then  under  the  able  editorial  management  of  M.  Etienne  Parent,  but 
soon  after  (in  1842)  he  established,  in  co-partnership  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Cot6,  the  Journal  de  Quibec,  which  is  still  in 
existence,  and  owes  in  great  part  its  success  to  the  talents  and 
ability  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

In  1844,  M.  Cauchon  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  for  the  county  of  Montmorency,  and  although  one  of  the 
youngest  members  of  the  house,  took  at  once  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  debates.  He  at  first  expressed  himself  with  dimculty,  and  for 
two  or  three  sessions,  he  was  far  from  being  an  agreeable  speaker. 
He  however  never  lost  an  opportunitv  of  speaking,  and  his  perse- 
verance gradually  effected  a  wonderful  improvement,  for  he  is  now 
one  of  the  most  fluent,  effective  and  energetic  speakers  of  the 
Canadian  Parliament. 

When  M.  Cauchon  entered  political  life.  Lord  Metcalfe  was 
governor-general  of  Canada ;  our  present  system  of  responsible 
government  was  in  its  infancy  and  was  not  even  considered  as  fully 
inaugurated.  The  Lafontaine-Baldwin  ministiy  had  resigned  in 
1843,  on  a  most  important  question,  and  had  been  sustained  by 
the  Parliament ;  there  had  been  a  great  excitement  in  the  countryj 
and  for  nine  months  Lord  Metcalfe  was  unable  to  form  a  new 
cabinet.  However,  the  general  election  of  1844  gave  the  governor 
a  small  majority,  and  enabled  him  to  carry  on  the  government, 
but  the  opposition  party,  led  by  Messrs.  Lafontaine  and  Baldwin 
was  strong,  stronger  than  any  opposition  party  has  ever  been  since. 
M.  Cauchon  fought  in  its  ranks,  in  Parliament  and  in  his  journal^ 
with  all  the  ardor  of  his  age  and  the  vehemence  of  his  temper. 
It  was  during  the  period  from  1843  to  1848  that  our  system  of 
responsible  government  was  fully  establiBhec^  in  this  province, 
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The  general  elections  of  1847  (the  Parliament  had  been  dissolved 
by  the  new  governor-general,  Lord  Elgin)  gave  the  reform  party 
an  overwhelming  majority,  and  early  in  1848,  Messrs.  Lafontaine 
and  Baldwin  were  called  to  form  a  new  ministry  and  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  country,  which  they  did  till  1851,  when  they 
both,  from  their  own  accord,  retired  into  private  life.  M.  Caachcm 
was  a  great  admirer  of  M.  Lafontaine,  and  cordially  and  vigoronsly 
supported  him  in  the  government  as  well  as  in  the  opposition. 

In  1851,  the  Hon.  Francis  Hincks  and  A.  N.  Morin  were  called 
upon  by  Lord  Elgin  to  form  a  new  cabinet.  M.  Cauohon  was  offered 
the  assistant-secretaryship  of  Lower  Canada,  with  a  seat  in  the 
housc,^but  declined  tne  offer,  and  after  a  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Hincks,  proclaimed  his  want  of  confidence  in  the  new  ministry, 
especially  in  Mr.  Malcolm  Cameron  and  Dr.  Rolph,  two  members  of 
it,  representing  in  the  government  the  extreme  or  democratic  party 
of  Upper  Canada,  called  clear  grits.  He,  for  a  time,  professed  to 
be  willing  to  submit  or  withdraw  in  case  a  majority  of  his  colleagues 
should  declare  themselves  against  him — ^but  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  of  1852,  attempted  to  form  a  Lower  Canadian  conservative 
opposition  party,  of  which  he  was  the  leader.  In  spite  of  all  bis 
endeavors,  however,  he  never  had  many  followers.  Far  from  being 
discouraged  at  his  want  of  success,  he  displayed  more  and  more 
energy  in  his  endeavors  to  overthrow  the  party  then  in  power. 
The  question  of  the  North  Shore  Railway  offered  him  a  good  oppor- 
tunity  of  making  political  capital :  he  contended  that  the  government 
were  bound  to  give  assistance  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  line 
along  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  same  as  they  had 
extended  to  the  south  shore  Grand  Trunk  line }  he  advocated  his 
scheme  in  very  strong  language,  and  creatsd  much  excitement. 

In  1854  he  was  re-elected  a  member  for  the  county  of  Montmo- 
rency, and  during  the  ensuing  session,  the  Hincks-Morin  admi- 
nistration resigned,  and  a  coalition  was  formed  between  the  Lower 
Canadian  majority  and  the  old  conservative  party  of  Upper  Canada. 
This  was  the  arrangement  advocated  by  M.  Cauchon  during  the 
two  years  he  had  been  in  the  opposition.  In  January,  1855,  he 
entered  into  the  coalition  government  called  the  MacNab-Drummond 
administration,  and  was  appointed  commissioner  of  crown  lands,  an 
office  which  he  held  till  the  end  of  1857,  when  being  pressed  by 
the  old  friends  of  the  North  Shore  Railway,  he  tried  to  obtain  from 
his  colleagues  some  assistance  for  that  line,  but  not  being  able  to 
do  so,  left  the  ministry.  Mr.  Cauchon's  administration  of  the 
crown  lands  was  energetic,  and  marked  by,  among  other  things, 
the  publication  of  a  very  interesting  report,  the  most  extensive 
published  on  the  matters  connected  with  that  department,  before 
or  since,  accompanied  with  a  series  of  maps  on  a  large  scale,  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  province,  which  maps  have  proved  to  be  of 
the  greatest  utility,  and  are  a  credit  to  the  country. 
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After  leaying  tlie  miDistry,  M.  GancIiOQ  returned  to  the  oppo- 
sition. But  the  formation  of  the  Brown-Dorion  adminiatration,  in 
August,  1858,  seemed  to  disgust  him,  and  he  from  that  time  gra- 
dually became  a  supporter  of  the  Macdonald-Cartier  and  Cartier- 
Macdonald  governments.  During  the  sessions  of  1860  and  1861, 
he  eaye  a  frank  and  decided  support  to  the  Cartier-Macdonald 
administration ;  and  is  now  commissioner  of  public  works,  and  a 
member  of  it. 

After  this  brief  sketch  of  M.  Cauchon's  career  as  a  politician, 
let  us  say  somethiDg  of  his  qualities  as  a  man.  First,  as  to  his  merit 
as  a  public  writer.  M.  Cauchon  possesses  a  great  power  of  concen- 
tration ;  whenever  he  takes  up  a  question  for  discussion,  all  the 
faculties  of  his  mind  are  called  to  his  assistance.  He  pertinaciously 
studies  his  subject  until  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  its  details, 
and  then  his  pen  glides  with  decision  and  earnestness.  His  intellec- 
tual resources  are  most  active  when  he  is  opposed  and  contradicted. 
Contradiction  seems  if  possible  to  double  his  energy.  He  has,  as 
phrenologists  would  speak,  the  bump  of  combative d ess  very  largely 
developed.  In  his  daily  discussions  with  his  contemporaries  in  the 
press  he  has  made  himself  conspicuous,  some  will  say  for  his  power 
of  argumentation,  others  will  say  for  his  power  of  abuse.  He  has  a 
way  of  reasoning  peculiar  to  himself  If  any  reproach  is  thrown 
upon  him,  he  does  not  take  time  to  answer,  but  at  once  attacks  his 
antagonist  with  fury.  He  must  always  have  the  last  word.  He  is 
always  extremely  bitter  in  attack  or  defence.  His  pen  is  indeed  a 
powerful  weapon.  In  his  judgments  on  men  or  things,  M.  Cauchon 
very  seldom  speaks  in  t'^rms  of  praise,  on  the  contrary,  he  seems 
naturally  inclined  to  depreciate  rather  than  to  admire.  The  defects 
and  weak  parts  in  others  always  strike  him  more  than  their  good 
qualities  and  talents.  Very  few  public  men  have  ever  found  favor 
in  his  eyes.  Privately  however,  he  is  charitable  and  generous, 
always  ready  to  contribute  from  his  own  purse  to  the  relief  of 
distress,  always  most  kind  and  hospitable. 

As  to  Mr.  Cauchon's  talents  and  capabilities,  no  one  will  think 
of  denying  them.  Besides  being  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  most  ' 
energetic  Canadian  writers,  every  one  admits  that,  if  he  had  chosen 
to  practise  at  the  bar,  instead  of  being  an  editor,  he  would,  after  a 
few  years  of  struggle  have  raised  himself  to  the  first  rank  in  the 
legal  profession.  He  would  have  been  equally  successful  in  the 
pursuit  of  science,  if  he  had  chosen  that  neld  of  labor.  The  book 
which  he  published  on  natural  philosophy,  when  scarce  twenty 
years  old,  shew  in  him  a  serious  and  scientific  turn  of  mind.  His 
literary,  historical  and  artistical  ideas  are  superior  to  what  is  gene- 
rally found  in  men  given  to  ambitious  pursuits  and  active  political 
life. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Cauchon  belongs  to  that  modern  school  of  prac- 
tical politicians,  who  in  all  their  acts  and  conduct,  are  aiming  at 
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success  rather  than  at  the  triumpli  of  their  personal  opimons  oif 
principles ;  who  think  that  circumstances  alter  cases.  He  certainly 
does  not  belong  to  that  small  but  obdurate  class  of  politicians  who 
refuse  to  compromise  or  modify  their  views^  when  success  is  likely 
to  be  the  result  of  a  few  concessions. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Cauchon's  characteristics^  it  may 
be  inferred  that  he  is  not  without  enemies.  But  whatever  may  be 
said  against  him,  a  man  who  has  worked  his  way  through  life,  with 
BO  much  courage  amidst  so  many  difficulties — who,  in  spite  of  all 
sorts  of  animosities,  caused  principally  by  his  vehement  temper — 
who  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  has,  with  no  other  assistance  than  that 
of  his  own  intelligence,  energy,  industry  and  perseverance,  raised 
himself  to  one  of  the  highest  positions  in  the  country,  such  an  one 
cannot  be  called  even  by  his  most  bitter  opponent,  an  ordinary  man. 

M.  Cauchon  is  still  young,  not  being  much  more  than  forty. 
With  a  little  more  indulgence  for  others,  and  less  regard  for  his 
individuality,  he  may  become  exceedingly  popular,  now  that  the 
impetuosity  of  youth  is  being  changed  to  the  sober  thought  of 
manhood;  the  number  of  his  friends  is  being  largely  increased,  while 
that  of  his  enemies  is  being  in  a  corresponding  degree  diminished. 
Those  who  know  him  intimately  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  his 
warm  heartedness.  He  is  destined  to  play  a  very  important  part 
in  the  affairs  of  Canada. 


Hon.  JOHN  ROSS,  M.L.C., 

President  op  the  Executive  Council,  &c. 

Mr.  Ross  was  born  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  on  the 
10th  of  March,  1818,  and  at  the  tender  age  of  three  months 
embarked  at  Belfast,  with  his  parents,  for  Quebec.  Young  Ross 
remained  under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  at  Brockvire,  until  he  was 
three  years  of  age.  His  education  was  derived  chiefly  from  the 
district  school,  under  tbe  superintendence  of  Mr.  Elms,  who  had 
been  an  usher  in  the  scholastic  establishment  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Strachan,  now  Bishop  of  Toronto.  As  a  juvenile,  the  youn^  Ross 
was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  ease  and  expedition  with  which  he 
dispatched  his  lessons,  his  hearty  companionship  with  his  school- 
mates, and  the  stubborn  pugnacity  of  his  temper  when  any  experi- 
ments at  domineering  were  attempted  over  him.  He  became  thus 
a  favorite  with  both  masters  and  scholars, and  as  "the  boy  is  father 
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to  tlie  muk"  be  sbewB  tlie  'same  instincts  and  the  same  qualities  in 
his  matnrer  growth.  Feared,  respected,  and  loTed,  he  has  become 
the  favorite  of  all  classes  by  ihe  natural  courtesy  of  his  disposition, 
and  the  earnestness  and  sincerity  with  which  he  addresses  himself 
to  every  question  he  is  called  upon  to  treat.  But  woe  betide  the 
man  who  seeks  to  trifle  or  equivocate  with  him. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  subject  of  our  memoir  was  admitted 
as  a  student-at-law,  prosecuting  his  studies,  firstly^  with  Mr.  Buel, 
and  aflterwards  with  Mr.  George  Sherwood  (the  present  receiver- 
general  of  the  province),  with  whom  he  remainea  fifteen  months. 
Upon  attaining  his  majority,  in  1839,  Mr.  Boss  was  called  to  the 
bar,  and  entering  at  once  upon  the  business  of  life,  soon  became 
conspicuous  as  a  practitioner  m  the  courts,  and  an  energetic  supporter 
of  the  liberal  school  in  politics.  With  his  rapidly  increasing  profes- 
sional occupations,  his  personal  and  political  influence  naturally  ex- 
tended throughout  the  county  of  Hastings,  and  as  it  became  import- 
ant to  secure  the  constituency  to  the  liberal  side,  Mr.  Boss  was  chiefly 
instrumental  in  inducing  the  late  Mr.  Bobert  Baldwin  to  contest 
the  county,  which  was  then  regarded  as  the  stronghold  of  the  Orange 
partv.  Mr.  Murney  was  his  opponent,  and  was  backed  by  the 
whole  power  of  the  conservatives.  The  contest  was  animated  and 
severe,  terminating  in  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Murney  by  a  narrow 
majority,  and  to  the  judgment  and  ener^  of  Mr.  Boss,  and  the 
weight  of  his  personal  character,  was  the  victory  chiefly  due.  The 
battle  was  the  fight  for  ascendancy  of  the  two  great  parties  in 
the  state.  The  conservatives  succumbed,  and  have  hardly  ever 
regained  their  lost  footing  in  this  county. 

A  more  firm  and  lasting  friendship  between  Mr.  Baldwin  and 
Mr.  Boss  dated  from  this  contest  and  triumph,  to  be  cemented  at 
a  later  period  by  a  matrimonial  alliance  between  the  two  families. 

In  the  interest  of  the  political  party  to  which  he  was  attached, 
Mr.  Boss  established  a  newspaper,  which  soon  acquired  a  large  and 
influential  circulation.  He  had  gained  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
leaders  of  his  party,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1848,  when  Mr.  Sulli- 
van was  elevated  to  the  bench,  Mr.  Boss's  eminent  services  were 
deemed  essentialjto  his  party,  and  he  was  BUmmone4  to  the  Legis- 
lative Council.  He  served  tbroughout  the^session  of  1849,  in  the 
upper  chamber,  gaining  new  laurels  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  declined  the  acceptance  of  executive  office,  which  was 
tendered  to  him,  on  account  of  his  largely  increased  business  at  the 
bar,  which  he  thought  he  could  not  then  abandon.  Not  long  after, 
he  was  made  Queen's  counsel,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1851,  when 
Mr.  Hincks  formed  the  government,  he  became  solicitor-general. 
In  1852,  Mr.  Boss  was  sent  to  England  to  superintend  the  comple- 
tion of  the  contracts  for  the  construction  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
wav,  holding  since  thi^n,  the  office  of  president  of  the  concern. 
Wiiik  the  aid  of  Mr.  Gait  and  others  who  were  earnest  in  their 
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desire  to  promote  to  the  utmost  tlie  interests  of  tlie  country,  so  far 
as  these  were  capable  of  expansion  by  the  comparatively  new 
science  of  comprebensiye  and  rapid  inter-communication,  Mr.  Ross 
took  a  prominent  part  in  securing  the  construction  of  the  Victoria 
Bridge,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  engineering  art;  and,  to  the 
honor  of  Canada,  without  a  rival  in  the  world.  Eeturning  to  Can- 
ada in  1858,  Mr.  Ross  received  the  appointment  of  attorney-gene- 
ral, Mr.  Richards  being  elevated  to  the  Common  Pleas. 

He  continued  to  hold  the  office  of  attorney-general  until  the 
close  of  the  Hincks  administration,  in  1854.  He  was  then  selected 
speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council  on  the  formation,  in  September 
1854,  of  the  coalition  government,  headed  by  Sir  Allan  MacNab  and 
Mr.  Morin.  Disappointment  in  some  quarters  found  vent  in 
speech,  and  it  soon  appeared  that  the  new  speaker  was  not  to  have 
an  easy  time  of  it.  Where  co-operation  in  promoting  the  business 
of  the  house  was  expected  and  was  due,  petty  but  vexatious  obstruc- 
tions were  offered.  This  could  not  last  long ;  forbearance  is  a 
very  good  thing,  but  has  its  limits,  and  these  having  been  trans- 
cended in  the  case  in  question,  the  new  speaker  came  down  in  his 
might  upon  the  disturbers,  and  in  one  sitting  convinced  all  cavil- 
lers that  he  was  able  to  maintain  the  legitimate  authority  of  his 
position  against  all  comers.  From  this  time  forth  opposition 
shunned  the  encounter  of  wit  and  power  greater  than  itself,  and 
the  new  speaker  was  allowed  the  full  performance  of  his  constitu- 
tional and  important  functions  unmolested,  and  with  the  support 
of  all  parties.  In  April,  1856,  Mr.  Ross  resigned  his  position  in 
the  coalition  ministry,  on  the  ground  that  the  conditions  of  the 
coalition  had  not  been  carried  out  by  Sir  Allan  MacNab  and  his 
followers,  who,  upon  every  test  vote,  went  over  to  the  opposition, 
thus  leaving  the  reform  section  of  the  government  supporters  with 
their  Lower  Canada  friends  to  carry  the  government  through.  On 
the  18th  of  April,  1856,  Mr.  Ross  fully  expounded  his  position, 
and  explained  the  motives  of  his  retirement  in  the  public  press. 

Mr.  Ross  went  out  of  the  government  alone,  but  his  secession, 
and  the  published  grounds  upon  which  he  had  justified  it,  led  to 
the  retirement  of  Sir  Allan  MacNab  a  few  days  after,  and  Mr.  Mac- 
donald  was  entrusted  with  the  formation  of  a  new  government. 
In  the  beginning  of  1858,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Mr.  Mac- 
donald,  he  became  a  member  of  his  government,  and  was  appointed 
receiver-general,  in  which  office  he  continued  to  act  until  August, 
of  that  year,  when  he  retired  with  his  colleagues  on  the  seat  of 
government  question.  He  resumed  office  a  few  days  afler,  as 
president  of  the  Executive  Council,  in  M.  Cartier's  administration, 
an  office  which  he  still  retains. 
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Hon,  p.  M.  VANKOUGHNET,  M.L.C,  D.C.L., 

COMMISSIONEE  OF  CrOWN   LanDS. 

Of  the  many  eminent  men  that  guard  our  destinies  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  Mr.  Vankoughnet  is  considered  by  his  own  party  and  even 
by  his  bitterest  political  opponents,  as  one  of  the  cleverest  and 
most  efficient ;  and  as  a  politician^  though  young  in  that  arena,  as 
one  of  the  very  first  water. 

He  is  a  German  by  descent,  and  his  name  is  well  known  in  the  upper 
province  as  belonging  to  a  highly  respectable  family.  His  grand- 
father waa  one  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  of  1782 ;  his  father, 
the  Honorable  P.  Vankoughnet,  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly 
and  of  the  Council  of  the  Upper  Canada  Legislature  for  a  lengthened 
period,  although  he  has  not  taken  a  conspicuous  part  in  politics 
since  the  union.  The  family  came  originally  from  Frankfort,  and 
migrated  to  the  British  colonics.  On  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, they  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  British  flag,  threw  up  their 
occupations,  and  came  over  to  Canada  West.  The  subject  of  our 
notice  is  a  member  of  a  large  family,  and  was  born  at  Cornwall, 
C.  W.,  on  the  26th  of  January,  1823.  He  was  educated  under  Dr. 
Urquhart  of  that  town,  and  was  originally  destined  for  the  clerical 
profession.  Here,  in  Canada,  the  gentleman  has  no  alternative  or 
choice  in  selecting  his  particular  vocation,  it  must  either  be  the 
pulpit,  the  bar,  or  the  counting-house,  there  is  no  other  opening  for 
him.  Mr.  Vankoughnet*s  parents  ardently  wished  him  to  enter  holy 
orders,  fondly  anticipating  that  in  so  doing,  he  would  prove  a  shining 
light  in  the  sacred  calling,  and  raise  himself  to  distinction.  He  him- 
self, we  believe,  was  not  decidedly  adverse  to  the  choice,  and  perhaps, 
had  he  entered  the  profession,  there  is  little  doubt  that  with  his  energy 
and  eminent  abilities,  he  would  have  realized  the  bright  anticipar 
tioas  of  his  friends.  But  some  will  think  that  he  was  not  made  for 
a  divine ;  his  nature  and  disposition  could  scarcely  have  brooked 
the  silence  and  seclusion  of  the  closet,  or  the  church.  He  must  be 
active,  constantly  working,  up  to  his  very  ears  in  business,  with 
plenty  to  do,  and  ready  to  do  more.  Perhaps  we  have  not  judged 
his  character  with  strict  accuracy,  but  at  any  rate  we  have  come 
near  the  mark.  Fate  decreed  that  he  should  not  be  a  clergyman. 
The  able  writer  of  the  sketches  in  the  Canadian  News,  speaking 
of  this  portion  of  his  life,  says  that^  "  It  was  listening  to  a  speech 
from  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Hagerman  that  decided  him  to  embrace 
the  profession  of  the  law."  He  entered  the  office  of  Mr.  George 
Jarvis,  of  Cornwall,  as  a  student-at-law,  and  afterwards  removed  to 
that  of  Messrs.  Smith  &  Crooks,  of  Toronto,  pursuing  his  studies 
diligently,  and  through  his  usual  zeal  and  energy,  his  czertioni 
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were  cnnmed  with  saocess^  and  be  passed  Uie  bar  in  February^ 
1844.  A  jonchire  at  ibis  period  of  tne  yonng  practioner'a  career^ 
invariably  ariaeSy  if  be  bas  not  preyiously  taken  tbe  qoesdonfl 
involved  fnlly  into  consideration.  Tbe  cmestion  becomes,  bow  is 
be  to  settle  bimself,  witb  wbom  and  wbere  ?  Yonng  Vankongbnet 
settled  tbis  very  material  question  judiciously,  and  witb  advantage 
to  bimself.  He  commenced  practice  in  tbe  capital  of  Upper  Can- 
ada, and  after  a  few  montbs,  formed  a  coalition  witb  two  of  tbe 
cleverest  lawyers  in  Upper  Canada,  Mr.  (now  Hon.)  Justice  Burns^ 
and  Mr.  (now  Hon.)  Oliver  Mowat.  From  tbe  first,  it  is  said 
be  was  successful.  He  bad  previously  been  called  to  tbe  bar,  and 
establisbed  a  good  reputation  for  bimself,  and  tbis,  togetber  witb 
the  advantageous  partnersbip  wbicb  be  bad  formed,  ''made''  bim. 
After  four  years,  be  left  the  firm,  and  be  and  bis  younger  bro- 
ther, Matthew,  formed  one  themselves.  Six  years  after  be  bad 
entered  tbe  legal  arena,  be  was  appointed  Queen's  counsel,  and  tbis 
too  on  bis  own  merits  and  abilities,  without  any  political  or  otber 
influence,  tbe  appointment  coming  from  a  government  to  which  be 
was  opposed  in  politics.  It  was  an  honorable  and  spontaneous 
offering  to  tbe  sbrine  of  industry  and  genius,  and  says  nis  biogra- 
pher, "  reflects  equal  honor  on  bim  who  bestowed,  and  on  bim  who 
received  tbe  honor ;  proving,  as  it  did,  the  impartiality  of  the  ^ver 
and  tbe  merit  of  the  receiver."  At  this  time  he  stood  at  the  head 
of  his  profession,  in  the  upper  province,  and  bad  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  fame  and  fortune.  He  bad  carved  for  bimself  a  name  and 
position  in  tbe  legal  annals  of  his  country. 

Being,  in  1856,  earnestly  pressed  by  bis  old  friend,  Hon.  Jobn  A. 
Macdonald,  to  join  bis  government,  he  accepted  office  in  tbe  room  of 
Sir  Allan  MacNab,  who  bad  resigned,  as  president  of  the  Executive 
Council  and  minister  of  agriculture.  He  did  not,  however,  possess  a 
seat  in  either  house  of  tbe  legislature  until  tbe  following  November, 
when  he  was  unanimously  elected  as  tbe  first  member  for  tbe  L^is- 
lative  Council  division  of  Bideau.  In  taking  tbis  step,  be  made  a 
Kreat  personal  pecuniary  sacrifice ;  for  be  bad,  we  believe,  the 
largest  practice  in  tbe  western  province,  with  a  receipt,  it  is  said, 
of  at  the  very  least  three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum. 
He  had  eighty  briefs  in  bis  possession  when  be  accepted  office ;  all 
these  be  gave  up  for  a  position  worth  little  else  than  tbe  salaiy 
attached  to  it,  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

The  department  over  wbicb  be  was  placed,  did  not  involve  very 
arduous  labor,  or  impose  a  severe  task  either  on  his  time  or  patience. 
The  bureau,  before  bis  accession  to  office,  was  not  as  well  conducted 
as  it  might  have  been ;  tbis,  bowever,  was  not  owing  to  any  lack  of 
duty  or  unfitness  for  bis  post  in  tbe  secretary,  Mr.  Hutton.  Mr. 
Vankougbnet's  predecessors  bad  not  taken  suitable  interest  in  tbe 
affairs  of  the  bureau,  and  it  was  regarded  as  what  is  called  a  "  sine- 
cure" department.    To  remedy  this,  Mr.  Vankongbnet  did  eveiy- 
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thing  in  his  power  to  make  the  office  really  a  department,  with  proper 
junctions  and  duties.  A  thorough  amelioration  eventually  ensued^ 
which  placed  stability  in  the  department,  and  tended  to  demonstrate 
the  minister's  fitness  for  his  poet.  At  the  time  that  the  weavil, 
hessian  fly,  and  other  insects  were  making  such  ravages,  and  destroy- 
ing such  large  quantities  of  the  crops,  he  promptly  took  action  in  tho 
matter,  issued  an  advertisement  of  five  hundred  dollars,  we  believe, 
for  the  best  essay  on  the  subject,  so  as  to  procure  a  check  agunst 
their  inroads.  Hence  came  Professor  Hind's  admirable  essay, 
which  did  good  service,  and  gave  the  farmers  an  idea  as  to  what 
they  should  do  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  evils  that  had  arisen. 

On  the  forming  of  the  Cartier-Macdonald  adminbtration,  Mr. 
Vankoughnet  vacated  the  office  of  minister  of  agriculture  for  that 
of  commissioner  of  crown  lands,  which  he  at  present  holds.  Here 
a  larger  field  ?ras  presented  to  his  labors.  This  is  one  of  the 
working  departments  of  government,  and  as  Mr.  Vankoughnet  is 
essentially  one  of  the  "  working  men  "  of  the  ministry,  he  was  placed 
in  it.  When  we  mention  that  there  are!twelve  different  branches  in 
it,  and  uioro  than  sixty  clerks  employed,  it  will  afford  some  indica- 
tion of  the  amount  of  public  business  that  is  transacted  in  the 
department.  Notwithstanding  the  many  improvements  effected  by 
M.  Cauchon,  the  new  commissioner  made  many  changes  for  the 
better,  and  thoroughly  improved  several  branches  connected  with 
his  office.  The  system  of  selling  townships  en  hhc  was  established 
by  him ;  and  also  of  selling  lands  at  thirty  cents  per  acre  between 
the  cash  and  credit  system,  whereby  the  opening  up  of  some  of 
our  best  colonization  roads  was  effected.  The  so  <»dled  Indian 
department  was  likewise  disposed  of  and  added  to  the  crown  lands. 
Mr.  Vankoughnet,  since  he  entered  office,  has  been  the  ministerial 
leader  in  the  upper  house,  a  post  of  some  importance  and  of  great 
hardship,  since  that  body  became  an  elective  one.  Many  will 
coincide  with  us,  when  we  say  that  hardly  ever  has  a  member  of 
the  government  done  so  much  work  and  so  well,  and  it  will  add  not 
a  little  to  the  name  which  Mr.  Vankoughnet  will  cany  with  him 
whetiever  it  pleases  him  to  leave  the  government.  He  has  lately 
been  del^ated  to  proceed  to  England,  in  conjunction  with  other 
official  gentlemen  from  the  lower  province,  to  confer  with  the 
Imperial  Government  on  the  subject  of  the  intercolonial  railway. 

Mr.  Vankoughnet  is  a  fluent  and  forcible  speaker,  and  his  man- 
ner of  address  is  both  pleasing  and  interesting.  He  has  had  many 
high  stations  offered  to  him ;  but,  as  we  understand,  would  not 
accept  them,  being  not  yet  tired  of  public  life. 

He  married  early  in  life  for  a  man  of  his  standing,  and  is  the 
father  of  a  young  and  interesting  family.  His  wife  was  a  daughter 
of  Colonel  Turner,  of  one  of  the  regiments  of  the  line.  His  sister 
is  the  accomplished  musical  composer  who  came  before  the  public 
a  short  time  ago^  under  the  auspices  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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Hon.  ALEXANDER  T.  GALT, 

MiNISTEB  OF  FiNANOS. 

To  know  flometliing  of  tbe  Gladstone  or  D'Israeli  of  Canada,  the 
very  youngest  and  ablest  of  modem  finance  ministers^  most  be  an 
object  of  cariosity,  not  only  in  Canada  but  also  in  England.  His 
scale  of  operations  is  not  confined  to  this  country,  but  extend  to 
Europe,  where  the  Canadian  minister  of  finance  has  often  in  liis 
capacity  created  great  excitement,  as  well  as  considerable  admira- 
tion, for  liis  sterling  business  and  political  talents.  The  subject  of 
this  brief  notice  is  a  son  of  that  celebrated  author,  John  €kJt, 
Esquire,  whose  name  is  connected  with  modem  English  literature 
as  the  talented  writer  of  several  well  known  biographies,  novels, 
&c.,  which  in  their  day  created  '^  a  sensation,''  and  are  still  read, 
quoted  and  admired  by  all.  He  was  the  friend  of  Byron,  the  poet, 
and  his  historian,  as  he  also  was  of  many  literary  and  artistic  cele- 
brities of  his  day.  In  this  country,  he  is  well  known  as  the 
founder  of  the  gigantic  Canada  Land  Company;  but  a  separate 
notice  of  this  distinguished  and  estimable  gentleman  appears  else- 
where in  our  pages. 

4-lexander  Tilloch  Gait  was  born  at  Chelsea,  London,  on  the 
6th  of  September,  1817,  and  received  his  education  in  England. 
A  late  notice  of  him  in  the  Illustrated  London  News,  says,  that  he 
early  evinced  a  taste  for  literature ;  and  in  his  early  days,  when 
only  fourteen  years  of  age,  contributed  to  Fraser's  Magazine.  But 
literature  was  not  destined  to  be  the  pursuit  of  his  after  life. 
Circumstances  drew  him  with  his  father  and  family  to  Canada,  and 
at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  service  of  the  British  and 
American  Land  Company  (in  the  Eastern  Townships),  as  a  junior 
clerk;  and  in  this  office  he  served  until  1856.  But  he  rapidly 
rose  by  his  superior  business  talents  and  abilities  from  the  station 
which  he  at  first  held,  through  successive  offices,  to  the  post  of  its 
commissioner,  and  subsequently  resigned.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  his  effi)rts  raised  the  company  to  the  high  standard  which  it 
held  at  the  time  of  his  resignation,  a  statement  which  will  be  more 
apparent  by  the  following  passage,  which  we  quote  from  the  notice 
of  his  course,  previously  alluded  to : — 

'^During  these  twenty-two  years,  the  company  underwent 
various  vicissitudes ;  and  it  was  when  its  affiiirs  were  at  the  lowest 
ebb,  that  the  London  directors  conferred  upon  Mr.,  Gait  the  full 
management  of  their  estates  in  Canada.  That  the  selection  was  a 
judicious  one,  is  evident  by  the  fact  that  between  the  period  of  his 
appointment  in  1844,  and  that  of  his  retirement,  the  position  of 
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tKe  company  was  changed  from  one  of  almost  hopeless  insolyenoy, 
to  that  of  a  valuable  and  remunerating  undertaking.^^ 

Mr.  Cralt  may  justly  claim  a  high  place  in  our  history,  as  having 
been  among  the  first  advocates  for  the  establishment  of  railways. 
Indeed -he  was  connected  with  almost  the  very  first  railway  started 
in  our  vicinity,  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  line.  This  runs 
from  Portland  to  Montreal,  and  now  forms  a  most  important  branch 
of  the  Grand  Trunk,  being  the  only  route  which  we  yet  possess  to 
gain  the  seaboard  during  the  winter  season.  In  conjunction  with  the 
Honorable  John  Young,  the  management  of  this  line  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Gait,  while  its  i^airs  were  in  a  most  embarassed 
state,  but  together  they  overcame  all  obstacles,  the  line  commenced 
running,  and  they  finally  effected  its  alliance  with  the  Grand  Trunk, 
since  which  time  Mr.  Gait's  connection  with  it  has  ceased. 

He  is  also  entitled  to  praise  for  promoting  the  proposed  federal 
union  of  the  British  North  American  provinces,  and  an  interco- 
lonial railway,  two  undertakings  of  momentous  interest,  not  onlv 
to  America  and  Americans  generally,  but  also  to  Europe  and  all 
Europeans  5  a  design,  too,  which  sooner  or  later  will  be  carried  into 
effect.  His  exertions  in  these  two  particular  cases  have  been 
something  more  than  ordinary,  and  deserve  the  highest  meed  of 
praise  from  his  country. 

On  reference  to  Cote's  "  Political  Appointments/^  we  find  that  Mr. 
Gait  first  entered  Parliament  as  member  for  the  county  of  Sher- 
brooke,  in  April,  1849,  but  immediately  after  his  election  tendered 
his  resignation.  In  March,  1853,  on  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Short 
to  the  bench,  he  was  again  elected,  but  this  time  for  the  town  of 
Sherbrooke.  Ever  since  that  period,  he  has  continued  to  repre- 
sent this  fine  borough  in  Parliament,  and  has  always,  we  believe, 
been  unanimously  retiirned.  It  was  only  at  the  last  election, 
which  took  place  this  year,  that  any  one  could  be  found  by  the 
opposite  party  to  oppose  him,  and  then  the  unhappy  candidate  was 
doomed  to  undoubted  defeat. 

Mr.  Gait's  first  entrance  into  the  arena  of  politics  was  at  a  most 
critical  period ;  at  the  time  when  the  rebellion  losses  bill  was  under 
discussion,  and  when  party  feeling  ran  very  high.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  time  when  the  tug  of  war  took  place.  Mr.  Gait,  although  a  quiet 
man,  and  of  a  most  liberal  cast,  was  strongly  opposed  to  this 
measure,  which  had  been  got  up  by  the  ministry  of  the  day  for 
party  purposes.  He  did  not  fail  to  record  his  strong  abhorrence  at 
this  proposal  to  squander  the  people's  money  in  paying  those  per- 
sons who  had  brought  so  much  misery  on  the  country.  Partly 
from  this  cause,  and  partly  from  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  Upper  Canada,  he  retired  for  a  time  from  political  life. 
However  on  his  re^entrie  in  1853,  he  took  an  important  and  active 
part  in  the  measures  of  the  day,  and  has  continued  to  do  so  ever 
since.     He  adhered  to  what  may  be  termed  the  liberal  opposition, 
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until  the  general  election  of  1857;  when  he  could  no  longer  place 
sufficient  confidence  in  the  princi|4e8  of  that  party,  a  conyictioii 
which  was  fally  endorsed  hy  his  constitiientB  when  he  presented 
himself  for  re-election. 

Although  Mr.  Gait's  conduct  in  the  house  is  extremely  unas- 
suming and  mild,  yet,  through  his  high  standing  as  a  financier,  and 
his  knowledge  in  matters  of  trade  and  commerce,  he  has  come  to  he 
regarded  by  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  as  the  highest 
authority  upon  any  question  connected  with  these  subjects. 

When,  in  1858,  Mr.  Maedonald's  administration  resigned  office 
on  account  of  the  vote  on  the  seat  of  government  question,  and 
Messrs.  Brown  and  Dorion,  who  had  been  intrusted  two  days  with 
the  power  to  form,  if  they  could,  a  working  ministry,  were  com- 
pelled to  resign,  from  the  vote  of  want  of  confidence  passed  on 
them,  his  excellency  the  governor-general  sent  for  Mr.  Gait,  as 
the  only  man  in  the  house  who  was  likely  to  form  a  government. 
Although  he  was  fuUy  capable  of  doing  so,  yet  he  declined  the 
honor ;  and  Mr.  Cartier,  the  present  premier,  was  called  upon. 
On  the  formation  of  the  present  ministry  of  Messrs.  Carder  and 
Macdonald,  Mr.  Gait  accepted  office  as  inspector-general,  a  title  which 
was  soon  after  changed  to  that  of  '^  minister  of  finance."  In  this 
responsible  and  arduous  office  he  succeeded  Mr.  Gayley,  to  whose 
continuance  in  office  the  whole  country  was  opposed. 

The  policy  of  the  government  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
action  of  Mr.  GaLt  towards  the  establishment  of  a  sound  and  perfect 
system  of  finance,  embracing  the  consolidation  of  the  public  debt, 
and  the  redemption  of  various  liabilities,  &c.  On  presentiiig  himself 
to  his  constituents  he  was  unanimously  re-elected.  In  the  course  of 
of  his  celebrated  and  lengthy  address  on  that  occasion,  he  thos  hon- 
estly and  candidly  concludes  his  exposition  of  his  future  policy : — 

'<  Gentlemen, — The  views  I  now  express  on  the  subject  of 
the  policy  of  the  present  government  are  those  you  know  I 
have  always  held.  I  have  not  joined  the  administration  from 
personal  motives,  nor  by  a  sacrifice  of  principle ;  but  honestly  and 
sincerely  in  the  hope  that  my  services  may  be  of  some  small  value 
to  the  country,  in  securing  that  which  I  have  uniformly  desired, 
the  remedy  of  existing  political  evils;  the  extension  of  the  power 
and  influence  of  Canada;  a  sound  commercial  policy^  both  in  trade 
and  finance,  with  a  reform  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
government,  are  the  objects  you  and  I  alike  seek,  and  which  I 
know  the  present  administration  will  do  their  utmost  to  secure." 

What  followed  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  here.  The 
tariff  which  he  established  was  the  main  prop  which  upheld  the 
credit  of  the  country ;  and  though  at  first  bitter  oompliunts  arose 
from  the  opposition,  and  vituperation  and  obloquy  were  cast  upon 
its  originator,  the  good  sense  of  the  public  overcame  their  previous 
cpinioBS,  and  Mr.  Gait  completed  lus  triumph  as  he  watched  the 
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favorable  results  of  his  endeavors.  Mr.  Gait  proceeded  to  England 
to  effect  the  consolidation  of  the  public  debt,  and  met  with  com- 
plete success.  The  consolidation  and  Canadian  loan  will  ever 
remain  a  monument  in  the  history  of  the  country  of  his  pre-eminent 
financial  capacity.  In  the  session  of  I860,  appeared  nis  gigantic 
scheme  for  the  bank  of  issue,  which  he  soon  after  withdrew.  Hien 
came  his  proposal  for  establishing  free  ports  at  Gasp6  and  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  accounted  by  many  one  of  the  greatest  boons,  and  most 
expedient,  ever  conferred  on  a  country. 

During  his  short  connection  with  the  finance  and  customs  depart- 
ments, he  has  effected,  in  conjunction  with  its  able  officers,  some  of 
the  greatest  improvements ;  and  has  brought  them  to  an  admirable 
state  of  perfection.  Indeed,  a  person  can  scarcely  now  recognise  in 
those  offices  the  system  of  his  predecessors,  so  great  has  the  change 
been  for  the  better. 

But  to  see  the  minister  of  finance  to  the  greatest  advantage,  one 
should  hear  him  speak ;  and  a  better  opportunity  cannot  be 
presented  than  when  he  is  about  to  unravel  his  annual  budget. 
He  is  then  in  his  natural  element.  Although  a  calm  and  steady 
speaker  in  general,  yet,  as  he  proceeds  to  unfold,  one  by  one,  his 
<<  ideas "  on  the  standing  of  the  country,  and  his  ^'  intentions " 
with  reference  to  what  he  is  about  to  do,  and  the  policy  of  the 
government  on  certain  points  and  matters,  the  glow  of  triumph 
which  sufiuses  his  features,  and  propels  him  rapidly  along  in  his 
course,  imparts  such  animation  and  fiuency  to  his  language,  that  it 
is  auite  a  treat  to  hear  him.  Then  it  is  when  chairs  are  filled, 
galleries  and  seats  crowded  to  suffocation,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  house  rises  to  an  almost  unsupportable  degree.  Breathless 
silence  prevails;  nothing  is  heard  save  the  one  voice  of  the 
^'  honorable  member.'^  And  when  any  one  on  the  opposite  side 
ventures  to  interpose  a  question  of  explanation,  or  to  bring  forward 
a  notion  of  his  own,  then  ensues  such  a  caatigation  from  the  min- 
ister that  the  querist  or  opponent  quivers  beneath  the  retorts  and 
banterings,  not  only  of  the  ministerial,  but  of  his  own  party. 
Finally,  the  minister  having  answered  everybody,  and  satisfied  all, 
not  detracting  one  word  from  his  original  statement,  closes  his 
speech,  and  receives  the  ^^  hurrahs  of  the  house.'' 

In  the  late  general  election  of  1861,  he  was  again  elected  for  Sher- 
brooke,  although  his  opponent  (Mr.  Felton)  had  been  canvassing  the 
town  and  county  for  a  length  of  time  previous;  and  this  reminds  us  of 
how  much  gratitude  exists  in  the  hearts  of  some  people.  Last  year 
Mr.  Gait  was  influential  in  getting  redress  done  to  a  member  of 
this  same  Mr.  Felton's  fimiily ;  of  course  we  all  know  it  was  just, 
yet,  had  not  Mr.  Gait  interceded,  that  justice  might  never  have 
been  done,  and  the  elder  Mr.  Felton  would  probably  have  died  in 
disgrace. 
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Hon.  Sib  HENRY  SMITH. 

To  know  something  of  ihe  early  life  of  the  ez-speaker  of  the 
Commons  of  Canada-^of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  fought  his 
way  onward  to  snccess  and  the  high  honors  which  he  enjoyS;  and 
how  he  has  brought  his  short  official  life  to  a  successful  issue,  not- 
withstanding his  late  defeat — must,  we  think,  occupy  a  part  in  the 
minds  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  and  of  the  Canadian  people  in  the 
midst  of  whom  he  lives. 

Sir  Henry  Smith  is  a  true  bom  Englishman ;  and  as  the  clever 
writer  of  the  sketches  of  eminent  Canadians  in  the  Canadian 
News  truly  said : — 

'^  Mr.  Smith  has  every  claim  to  be  called  an  Englishman ;  for 
he  was  bom  in  the  metropolis  of  the  empire,  on  the  day  of  Eng- 
land's tutelar  saint,  April  23, 1812.  For  an  Englishman  to  have 
risen  to  the  position  of  speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Canada  is  no  small  success,  inasmuch  as  it  indicates  the  possession 
of  great  individual  energy.  Of  all  the  people  who  go  to  make  up 
the  mixed  nationality  of  a  province  like  Canada,  there  are  none  so 
little  indebted  for  success  to  adventitious  circumstances  as  the 
Englishman  proper.  He  has  none  of  that  clannish  nationality 
which  carries  the  Scotchman  to  success,  and  to  which  the  Irish, 
in  spite  of  their  division  into  Catholics  and  Protestants,  are  not  a 
a  little  indebted.  He  must  stand  or  fall  on  his  own  merits ;  and 
if  he  rise  at  all,  he  must  make  his  way  against  the  sort  of  national 
conspiracy  with  which  he  will  find  himself  confronted.  In  Upper 
Canada,  the  English  population  far  outnumber  the  Scotch ;  but 
they  have  scarcely  a  tithe  of  the  influence  of  that  portion  of  the 
population  which  was  born  north  of  the  Tweed.  The  Boman 
Catholic  Irish  band  together  for  election  purposes;  the  Orange 
Irish-^and  the  Canadians, — ^although  they  cannot  always  be  kept 
from  dividing,  constitute  a  formidable  combination ;  and  of  the 
whole  Scotch  population,  at  least  thr^e-fourths  will  vote  for  a 
Scotchman,  whatever  his  politics,  if  there  be  one  among  the  candi- 
dates. The  Englishman  is  thus  an  isolated  being.  He  will  not 
get  a  single  vote  on  national  considerations ;  and  in  this  respect 
his  opponents  are  sure  to  have  the  advantage  over  him.  In  this 
state  of  matters,  the  reader  will  easily  conceive  under  what  dis- 
advantages Speaker  Smith  must  have  fought  his  way  to  his  present 
position.'' 

Sir  Henry  is  a  very  young  man  to  have  risen  to  the  position  which 
he  occupies  at  the  present  moment ;  he  is  still  in  the  prime  of  man- 
hood, and  not  a  few  of  those  who  were  accustomed  to  visit  the  House 
of  Assembly  during  the  Parliament,  over  which  he  had  the  honor 
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to  preside,  will  corroborate  what  we  state.  Every  one  will  bear 
testimony  to  the  admirable  manner  in  which  his  portly  form  filled 
the  chair — ^his  bearing  and  deportment  being  that  of  a  young 
gentleman — ^rather  than  the  father  of  a  family ;  though  his  voice^ 
which  is  lend  and  ponderous;  and  in  the  days  of  yore,  penetrated 
to  the  utmost  recesses  of  the  house,  would  evidently  belie  his  age. 
One  could  not  help  recognising  in  him  an  indescribable  something 
that  constitutes  the  gentleman  and  the  possessor  of  influence  and 
power.  But  it  is  not  our  vocation  to  descend  to  eulogium,  border- 
ing on  flattery,  except  when  the  subject  is  absolutely  deserving, 
and  of  so  high  and  generous  a  nature  that  we  can  hardly  find 
common  words  to  express  the  sentiments  that  lie  nearest  our 
heart.  From  Sir  Henry  ^e  have  experienced  the  greatest  kind- 
ness ;  wonder  not  then  that  we  have  devoted  so  much  space  in  speak- 
ing  of  his  many  admirable  qualities ;  yet  we  can  assure  our  readers 
that  it  is  not  a  tithe  of  what  they  really  and  honestly  deserve. 

When  he  was  hardly  eight  years  of  age,  his  family  migrated  to 
Canada ;  and  he  accompanied  them.  He  received  his  education 
first  at  Montreal,  in  a  private  academy,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Dr.  Workman,  where  he  remained  until  his  father  and  family 
removed  to  Kingston,  Sir  Henry's  future  home.  Here  he  was 
placed  at  the  royal  grammar  school,  where  he  completed  his 
studies.  It  was  at  this  school  where  he  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  Hon.  John  A.  Macdonald,  afterwards  his  colleague  in 
office,  now  attorney-general,  west.  A  friendship  soon  ripened 
between  the  two  schoolmates,  which  continued  unsevered  ever 
since,  until  the  late  unfortunate  difference  between  them  on 
political  matters.  From  information  at  hand,  we  learn  that  it  was 
his  family's  intention,  and  his  own,  that  he  should  become  a 
Canadian  merchant;  but  how  often  are  our  projects  and  plans  dis- 
solved and  for  our  welfare !  Mr.  Hagerman,  afterwards  the  cele- 
brated judge,  met  with  young  Smith  at  his  election  contest  for 
the  county  of  F^ontenac ;  the  latter  had  taken  a  great  interest  in 
the  cause  of  Mr.  Hagerman,  and  worked  hard  and  with  his  usual 
energy  to  secure  his  return,  Mr.  Hagerman  was  grateful,  and 
evinced  it  in  endeavoring  to  promote  his  interests  and  welfare. 
He  advised  Mr.  Smith  not  to  adopt  the  mercantile  career,  but  to 
take  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  offered  to  take  him  into  his 
office  as  a  student,  and  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  his  experience. 
Although  young  Smith  and  his  friends  had  already  made  their 
determination  as  to  what  was  to  be  his  profession,  yet  so  tempting 
and  gratifying  an  offer  could  not  be  slighted.  Mr.  Smith  accepted 
the  proposal,  and  from  that  day  his  career  was  a  settled  thing. 
He  became  distinguished  for  his  professional  acquisitions ;  and 
afterwards,  on  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Hagerman  to  the  bench 
went  into  the  office  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  and  soon  rose  to  rank  and 
honors.    In  1836  he  passed  the  bar;  in  1846;  just  ten  years  after^ 
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ke  gained  the  high  l^;al  dislaaction  of  Qiweii's  ooiuiseL  Soon 
^fv&T  the  nuioD  of  the  proyiiiceBy  he  entered  Parliament  for  the 
fine  counfy  of  Frontenac^  he  waa  atrongly  opposed  in  his  candi- 
datore,  it  la  true,  but  proved  triumphant,  remaining  so,  until  the 

Seneral  election  contest  of  1861,  wnen  he  was  defeated  bj  Mr. 
[orton,  of  Kingston.  At  every  previous  election  he  had  been 
returned  to  Parliament,  sometimes  with  influential  and  wealthy 
opponents  against  him,  and  many  times  by  acclamation. 

His  success  in  the  house  was  great;  it  was  equal  to  his 
success  at  the  bar.  The  active  part  which  he  took  in  all 
debates  in  the  former,  his  manner  of  delivery  in  speaking, 
and  the  influence  which  he  wielded  thereby,  and  by  his 
conclusive  arguments,  awakened  all  to  the  conviction  that 
his  rising  talents  must  sooner  or  later  place  him  on  the 
treasury  benches,  and  they  were  not  wrong.  He  entered 
the  MacNab-Morin  administration  as  solicitor-general,  west,  in 
1854,  and  was  doubly  welcomed  by  the  members  of  that  ministry, 
for  they  saw  in  him  a  man  of  talents  and  of  political  energy,  a 
man  that  could  and  would  work,  and  would  prove  a  strong  sup- 
porter. And  he  did  work  hard  too,  as  everbody  is  aware.  He 
was  ^'a  real  worker  and  no  shirker .''  Who  could  help  being 
convulsed  with  kughter  when  they  recollect  the  scenes  in  the 
house  of  those  days — ^he  waa  ever  ready  to  do  battie — ^his  pointed  wit 
and  sarcasm  was  nurled  at  any  one  who  dared  to  advance  anyt^ng 
against  the  well  being  of  the  administration  of  which  he  was  a 
member !  To  be  brief,  Mr.  Smith  continued  solicitor-general, 
west,  during  successive  administrations ;  among  others  that  of  his 
old  schoolfellow,  Mr.  Macdonald,  until  the  meeting  of  the  new 
Parliament  of  1858,  when  a  speaker  had  to  be  elected,  and  the 
choice  as  one  of  the  most  experienced,  and  one  of  the  most  efficient 
members  of  the  house,  fell  on  himself.  It  has  been  frequently 
stated  that  the  honors  of  the  speakership  never  fell  on  better 
shoulders  than  on  those  of  the  honorable  gentlemen  of  wliom  we 
are  writing ;  and  though  the  onerous  duties  appertaining  to  that 
office  are  very  multifarious,  yet  Sir  Henry  surmounted  them,  and 
for  smaller  emoluments  than  what  he  received  in  his  capacity  as 
solicitor-general.  As  speaker  he  was  appointed  in  1859  to  pro- 
ceed to  England  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  and  present  the  address 
from  Parliament  to  the  Queen,  inviting  her  Majesty  to  visit  Canada 
and  inaugurate  the  Victoria  Bridge.  The  successful  issue  of  this 
mission  has  been  so  often  referred  to,  and  so  generally  and  greatly 
appreciated,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  for  us  to  refer  to  it  again. 
Let  it  suffice  to  observe  that  Sir  Henry  displayed  such  wisdom  and 
such  judicious  conduct  that  he  won  the  admiration  of  all.  He 
was  just  the  man  for  such  a  post.  The  Queen  herself,  while  she 
desired,  through  Sir  Henry,  to  convey  to  her  Canadian  subjects 
her  deep  appreciation  of  their  attachment  to  her  person— -expressed 
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regret  that  she  ooold  not  leave  England  for  sncli  a  distant  part 
of  the  empire  at  that  period — Sir  Henry  peneyeredy  howeyer, 
andl  he  obtained  the  promise  of  the  home  authorities  to  aUow 
the  Pdiiee  of  Wales  to  yisit  Canada ;  henee  the  yisit  of  His 
Bojal  Highness.  It  was  thought  that  her  Majesty  would 
kaye  graciously  conferred  upon  Mr.  Smith  on  that  occasion  some 
royal  mark  of  her  personal  appreciation ;  but  the  honor  was  only 
delayed.  At  court  Sir  Henry,  as  our  enyoy,  was  exceedingly  well 
xeeeiyedy  as  well  as  among  the  nobility  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
He  trayelled,  on  this  occasion,  on  the  continent. 

On  the  m^norable  yisit  of  the  heir  apparent  of  the  British 
lArone  to  Canada,  Mr.  Smith,  on  presenting  the  address  of  the 
Legislatiye  Assembly,  had  the  honor  of  knighthood  conferred  upon 
kim  by  the  prince,  who  was  empowered  by  the  Queen  to  do  so  in 
jRBCOgnition  of  his  seryices. 

The  officers  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  in  grateful  remembrance 
of  the  innumerable  kindnesses  which  they  hwl  receiyed  from  him 
during  the  time  he  had  occupied  the  speaker's  chair,  immediately 
presented  him  with  an  address,  conrntulating  him  on  the  hign 
Aonor  which  her  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  confer  upon  him. 

The  Parliament  haying  come  to  an  end.  Sir  Henry  is  no  lon- 
ger speaker,  nor  is  he  indeed  eyen  a  member  of  the  house,  haying 
been  defeated  in  the  last  general  election.  As  to  the  poUtical  at- 
titude which  he  assumed,  and  which  led  to  this  result,  we  haye 
yeiy  little  to  say,  except  to  express  our  deep  regret  at  the  estrange- 
ment which  has  taken  place  between  two  sudi  warm,  social  and 
political  friends  as  Mr.  Macdonald  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  ; 
how  it  came  about  we  cannot  say.  That  Sir  Henry  acted  wrong  we 
are  free  to  admit,  stiU  every  man  has  a  perfect  right  to  express 
his  own  opinion,  and  exercise  his  own  judgment,  even  on  a  subject 
of  life  and  death,  how  much  more  then  on  a  mere  political  (j^uestion. 
That  he  lacked  tact  and  judgment  in  his  course  is  evident,  or 
how  else  would  he  have  left  the  party  with  which  he  had  been  so 
long  allied,  with  which  his  interests  were  identifiecT,  and  which 
was  still  in  the  ascendant,  to  join  that  which  is  going  down  farther 
and  frurther  eveiy  day,  and  is  no  longer  respected,  being  without  even 
FalstafTs  number,  of  men  to  constitute  a  troop  or  party  ;  it  was, 
indeed,  a  great  mistake  on  his  part  but  not  without  a  precedent^ 
for  we  witness  every  day,  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  other  po- 
litical coteries,  the  very  same  thing  perfonned|by  men  of  long  stand- 
ing and  high  prestige  ;  but  there  was  no  just  reason  why  certain 
papers  should  indulge  in  such  low,  coarse  and  personal  remarks 
on  the  gentleman  in  question  and  his  family.  This  certainlj  is 
contemptible  in  the  extreme,  and  deserves  the  greatest  reprehension. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Sir  Henry  Smith  ^1  asfiin  obtain  a 
seat  in  Parliament,  when,  we  hope,  he  will  rectify  th|g  false  step, 
and  appear  himself  agaiQ, 
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Hoir.  SIDNEY  SMITH, 

9 

PoSTlfASTER-OBNEftAL. 

Thsrb  are  some  persons  who  believe  that  statecraft  eonsiflpto  of 
a  perpetoal  series  of  deoeptione— that  to  promise,  to  wkeedle,  and 
befool  the  supporters  of  a  gorerimieBt  oompriiies  tbe  whole  art  of 
statesmansbip.  To  this  class,  Mr.  Smith  assuredly  does  not 
belong.  In  oonducting  tbe  business  of  bis  dopftrtment,  and  aH 
public  aflUrs  confided  to  his  care,  his  answers  to  all  inqniries  are 
yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay.  There  is  neither  oircomloontion,  retieeoeeiy 
nor  a  holding  out  of  false  hopes  in  his  replies.  He  has  a  ready 
habit  of  telling  unpleasant  truths,  whes  the  occasion  danands  it, 
and  so  far  from  losing  by  this  in  the  estimation  oi  his  friends,  it 
is  found  to  be  the  beet  way  of  conetliating  their  esteem.  He  has 
preserred,  and  made  more  friends,  eren  among  those  whom  he  has 
been  obliged  to  disoblige,  by  his  prompt  and  straightforward  mauier 
of  doing  it,  than  many  others  who  Ime  punned  an  opposite  ooorse^ 
have  made  in  the  bestowal  of  fiivors.  He  has  besides  obtained 
what  is.  even  more  Taluable,  the  character  of  uniformly  acting  in 
an  open,  candid,  and  straightforward  manner. 

Mr.  Smith,  like  the  majority  of  his  colleagues  in  the  goyero- 
ment,  is  a  native  of  Canada,  having  first  seen  the  light  at  Port 
Hope — ^before  the  place  was  called  by  that  name — on  the  16th  of 
October,  1828.  His  grandfather,  Elias  Smith,  was  an  United 
Empire  Loyalist,  who  adhered  to  the  British  standard  through  the 
American  revolutionarv  war,  and  afterwards  emigrated  to  Canada. 
Mr.  John  David  Smith,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  notice, 
was  a  meinber  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada,  from 
1824  till  1827.  Mr.  James  Smith,  brother  of  Sidney  Smith,  twioe 
represented  Durham,  and  once  Victoria,  in  the  legislatore  of  United 
Canada;  and  another,  Mr.  J.  Shuter  Smith,  contested  the  east 
riding  of  Durham,  at  the  last  general  election,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  his  election,  while  the  postmaster-general  was  defeated, 
for  the  adjoining  constituency,  by  a  narrow  majority. 

The  education  of  the  subject  of  this  notice,  commenced  under 
Archdeacon  Bethune,  of  Cobourg,  was  continued  at  the  Home 
district  grammar  school,  and  ended  under  the  care  of  tfie  Rev. 
Dr.  Jonathan  Short,  of  Port  Hope.  Studying  law  in  the  office  of 
SmiUi  (his  brother  John  Shuter)  and  Crooks,  he  was  admitted  to 
tiie  bar  in  1844.  The  same  year  he  commenced  practice  in 
Cobourg,  where  he  soon  became  solicitor  to  the  Commercial  Bank, 
and  succeeded  in  establishing  a  lucrative  business.  His  first  law 
partner  was  his  brother,  J.  Shuter  Smith,  the  partoeiship  oonttiHa- 
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ing  lutil  the  latter  was  appoinied  master  of  the  Ooort  of  Ohanoerjry 
in  1860.  Three  years  after,  he  took  in  as  a  new  law  partner  Mr* 
John  D.  Armoor.  In  1853;  Mr.  Smith  was  elected  municipal 
councillor,  for  two  places,  the  town  of  Cobourff  and  the  township 
of  Hamilton,  in  which  the  town  is  situated.  The  election  of 
warden,  or  presiding  officer  of  the  county  councils,  sometimes 
takes  shape  of  a  poutical  contest.  Such  was  the  case  in  1853, 
when  Mr.  Smith  was  elected  warden  of  the  united  counties  of 
Noarihttmberland  and  Durham,  being  reeve  of  the  township  of 
Hamilton.  Before  tiiat  period  no  reformer  had  ever  been  elected 
warden  for  these  united  counties.  In  1854,  Mr.  Smith  contested  the 
west  ridii^  of  Northumberland  against  D'Arcy  E.  Boulton,  Esq., 
and  was  th^  first  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
This  election  was  the  first  that  occurred  after  Mr.  Hincks's  bill, 
reforming  the  rejHresentation  in  Parliament,  came  into  effect. 
Mr.  Smith  was  twice  re-elected  for  this  constituency.  In  these  two 
ktter  elections  he  was  opposed  in  the  first  by  Mr.  Asa  A.  Bumham, 
and  in  the  second  by  a  Mr.  Orimshaw,  and  although  the  most 
irtvenuous  efforts  were  made  by  the  opposition,  and  the  thunders 
of  their  press  exerted  against  him  to  a  greater  extent  than  on  any 
previous  occssion,  to  cause  his  defeat,  yet  he  was  triumphantly 
returned,  his  opponent  only  polling  a  small  number  of  votes. 

On  his  first  entry  into  Parliament,  in  1854,  Mr.  Smith  moved 
the  address,  in  answer  to  the  speech  from  the  throne.  He  has 
supported  all  the  liberal  measures,  such  as  the  secularization  of  the 
clergy  reserves,  since  he  went  into  Parliament.  In  1854,  he  was 
chairman  of  the  so  called  corruption  committee.  Till  1856,  he 
supported  the  coalition,  of  which  Sir  Allan  MacNab  was  at  the 
head ;  sad  then  he  went  into  opposition,  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
course  pursued  by  Sir  Allan  in  the  leadership  of  the  government, 
and  when  the  latter  had  ceased  to  be  able  to  discharge  his  duties 
on  account  of  ill  health.  At  the  close  of  this  session,  Mr.  Smith  went 
to  Qermany  for  his  health,  and  returned  much  improved.  On  the 
aeeond  of  February,  1858,  Mr.  Smith  was  appointed  postmaster* 
general,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet;  which  omce  he  has  held  ever 
since,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days  during  the  ministerial  crisis, 
in  the  summer  of  1858,  when  he  was  president  of  the  council  and 
minister  of  agriculture.  In  the  session  of  1859,  he  moved  and  car- 
ried an  address  to  the  Queen,  praying  her  Majesty  to  recommend  the 
Imperial  Parliament  to  grant  a  subsidy  to  the  Canadian  line  of  the 
ocean  steamers.  To  this  address  no  &vorable  response  has  yet 
been  given.  In  connexion  with  Atlantic  mail  arrangements,  Mr. 
Smith  has  covered  himself  with  laurels.  He  recently  succeeded 
in  forming  arrangements  with  the  United  States,  France,  Prussia,, 
and  Be^um,  for  the  conveyance  of  mail  matters  across  the 
Atlantic  in  the  Canadian  steam  vessels,  and  through  Canada  on 
the  Chnnd  Trunk  Bailway.     In  this  he  has  done  more  for  the 
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benefit  ofOanada  than  any  ofhispTedeoesson  in  oiBoe.  He  has  shewn 
bimaelf  the  best  postmaster-general  we  ever  poesessedy  and  that  he 
bas  the  proner  administratiye  ability,  and  is  one  of  the  very  best 
and  most  cmoient  members  of  the  government.  This  is  no  fiction  ; 
every  one  in  Canada  can  bear  testimony  to  the  tmth  of  what  we 
assert ;  the  duty  Mr.  Smith  undertook,  in  proceeding  to  Europe, 
was  not  as  an  interested  party  in  the  Canadian  steamers,  but  as  a 
responsible  minister,  determined,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make  his 
own  department  self-sustaining.  Snooeeding  to  his  present  position 
with  a  heavy  balance  against  him  in  the  annual  accounts  with  lit- 
tle prospect  of  improving  receipts  in  the  inland  revenue,  the  post* 
master-general  determined  to  make  the  best  of  what  appeared,  in 
a  measure,  a  hopeless  task.  By  curtailing  the  cost  of  home  oon* 
tracts,  a  considerable  saving  was  effected.  But  the  crowning  act  of 
BIr.  Smith's  administration  was  the  ocean  postal  service.  To 
show  what  he  had  to  contend  against  in  his  two  separate  missions 
to  Europe,  it  is  only  necessary  to  allude,  first,  to  the  freeiing  sort  of 
sympathy  he  received  from  Lord  Elgin,  as  English  postmaster-gene* 
ral.  The  second  and  most  painfU  discouragement  which  Mr.  SmitJi 
met  was  in  the  loss  of  two  of  the  best  of  our  steamers  within  a  few 
months  of  each  other  ;  still  our  Canadian  delegate  was  not  to  be 
daunted  ;  he  knew  that  Lord  Elgin  was  not  altogether  omnipotent^ 
and  was  far  from  being  so  considered  in  England.  The  mission 
was  prosecuted  with  zeal  and  with  determination  such  as  we  may 
safely  say  has  no  parallel.  The  details  of  his  scheme  of  ocean  service^ 
Mr.  Smith  was  enabled  to  present  to  Prussia,  the  Netherlands,  and 
France,  in  a  light  which  at  once  commanded  approval.  The  re- 
venue from  the  first  Canadian  ocean  mail  was  fourteen  shillings. 
After  Mr.  Smith's  arrangement  in  1859,  the  mail  freight  included 
some  forty  bags,  and  by  the  later  arrangements  upwards  of  one 
hundred  bags  was  carried  by  a  single  steamer. 

The  practical  result  of  this  is,  that  while  the  ocean  mail  subsidy, 
in  165a,  was  nominally  increased  from  £50,000  a  year  to  £104,000 
there  was  no  actual  increase  of  expenditure  involved.  Mr.  Smith's 
arrahgements,  in  other  words,  brought  for  the  first  year  of  their 
operation  upwards  of  $200,000  into  the  exchequer. 

If  to  this  we  add,  that  the  annual  balance  of  £40,000  which  ap- 
peared against  the  post  office  department  when  Mr.  Smith  assum^ 
the  reins  has  disappeared,  we  have  said  enough,  we  trust,  to  show 
that  there  is  fair  room  for  congratulation  in  possessing  such  an  able 
minister. 

The  postnmster-general  of  the  United  States  in  his  last  annual 
report,  thus  speaks  of  the  last  part  of  the  arrangements  thus  efiected 
by  Mr.  Smith : — 

^'Additional  articles  to  the  United  States  and  French  postal 
convention  of  the  2nd  of  March,  1857,  have  been  mutually  agreed 
upon,  establishing  new  exchanging  offices,  on  the  side  of  the  United 
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States,  at  Portland,  Detroit  and  Ohicago  respectively,  and  on  the 
side  of  Firance,  at  Paris,  and  proyiding  for  an  exchange  of  mails  by 
the  Canadian  packets  plying  between  Lirerpool  and  Portland,  or 
between  Liyer^l  and  Riviere  dn  Lonp ;  a  copy  of  these  articles 
accompanies  this  report.  Additional  articles  to  the  postal  conven- 
tion with  Prussia,  of  the  same  character,  have  also  been  agreed 
upon  with  the  general  post  office  at  Berlin,  establishing,  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  new  offices  of  exchange  at  Portland, 
Detroit  and  Chicago  respectively,  to  exchange  closed  mails  with 
Aachen  (Aix-la-Chapelle),  through  England,  by  means  of  the 
Canadian  line  of  mail  packets,  a  copy  of  which  is  annexed  to  this 
report.  These  arrangements  have  greatly  expedited  the  transmis- 
sion of  European  correspondence  to  and  from  the  western  states, 
and  give  entire  sadsfaotion  to  that  portion  of  the  conntry/' 

In  the  session  for  1860,  Mr.  Smith  brought  forward  a 
measure  for  increasing  the  subsidy  to  the  Canadian  line  of 
steamers  to  £104,000,  about  double  the  previous  amount — ^the 
contract  to  run  till  1867.  The  additional  postage  earned  by  the 
arrangements  he  had  recently  made,  enabled  him  to  do  this  without 
imposing  any  considerable  burden  upon  the  Canadian  revenue ; 
indeed,  he  had  placed  the  department  under  his  control  in  a  self- 
sustaining  position — an  assertion  hardly  to  be  credited,  when  we 
consider  the  extent  of  the  country  and  the  enormous  debt  we  had 
been  paying  Great  Britain  for  our  ocean  postal  accommodation,  and 
what  Denefits  the  country  enjoys :  not  a  village  or  country  hamlet, 
on  the  steamboat  routes  and  railway  lines,  but  receives  its  daily 
mail ;  while  others,  more  remote — ^perhaps  buried  in  the  wilderness 
— ^receive  them  once,  twice,  or  three  times  a  week.  What  a  change 
in  a  few  years. 

In  1860,  Mr.  Smith  settied  that  much-vexed  question :  the 
abolition  of  sabbath  labor  in  the  post  offices  in  Upper  Canada. 
His  settlement  of  it  has  been  received,  both  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  with  satisfaction,  which  is  the  more  surprising,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  for  nearly  ten  years  previoudy  every  effort  by 
Parliament  to  legislate  upon  the  question  proved  abortive. 

The  Honorable  Edmund  Mumey,  member  of  the  upper  house, 
died  a  short  time  after  the  postmaster-general's  defeat  in  North- 
umberland, which  occasioned  a  vacancy  for  the  large  division  of 
Trent.  Mr.  Smith,  although  comparatively  a  stranger  in  the 
division,  immediately  commenced  his  canvass  through  tne  counties 
of  Peterborough,  North  Hastings  and  Lennox,  composing  the 
division,  and  after  a  severe  struggle,  in  which  he  had  arrayed 
against  him,  all  the  leading  stars  of  the  opposition,  succeeded  ia 
defeating,  bv  a  large  majority,  Mr.  Billa  Flint,  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  influential  men  in  the  province.  His  election  was 
deemed  a  great  triumph  by  his  party,  and  was  hailed  with  delight; 
public  dinners  were  given  him,  both  at  Peterborough  and  Napanee, 
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tli6  fiknner-  attdiided  by  the  largest  number  of  penone  thai  eif  «r 
met  at  a  sooial  gathering  in  the  pioyince^  in  a  bnildii^  ereetod 
specially  for  the  occasion. 

We  have  in  another  portion  of  this  notioe  spoken  of  Mr.  Smith's 
analities  as  a  public  man.  In  private  life,  he  is  not  much  changed ; 
freed  from  the  official  dignity  of  his  profeasion  (althongh  always 
conrteons  and  generous  in'thf^)^  he  is  the  afEible  and  aooompliahed 
Canadian  gentleman,  one  whom  we  can  call  our  own  both  in  prin- 
ciple and  practice^  with  an  open  and  genorons  nature  worthy  of  the 
warm-hearted  people  from  whom  he  is  descended ;  to  him,  one  man 
stands  in  the  same  light  as  another,  no  matter  what  his  ooai, 
creed  or  party  be.  He  is  ardent  in  his  attachments,  and  wonkl 
support  his  party  to  the  last,  although  this  may  be  disavowed  by 
some,  on  account  of  the  course  he  took  in  leaving  the  reform  ranks 
for  the  coalition  ^  yet,  he  has  given  a  satisfiMtory  explanation  of 
that,  and,  no  one  will  dispute,  a  oorreot  one,  and  has.smce  provea 
what  we  assert  His  modal  is  his  leader,  whom  he  justly  considers 
one  of  the  greatest  men  the  country  has  ever  possessed ;  and  in 
taking  Mr.  J.  A.  Macdonald  as  his  model,  we  are  sure  no  man  can 
ever  do  wrong.  Yet  Mr.  Smith  does  not  remain  in  the  govemmenS 
for  his  support,  but  rather  for  his  great  abilities  and  talents  as  a 
minister;  and  thb  was  exemplified  lately  on  his  defeat,  when 
doiens  were  running  after  the  office  but  could  not  obtain  it,  for 
neither  the  government  nor  the  country  could  afford  to  lose  the 
services  of  one  who  has  given  such  unquestionable  evidence  of  ad* 
ministrative  capacity. 

Mr.  Smith  married  a  Miss  Bennety  in  1854,  and  is  the  father  of 
several  children. 


Hon.  MALCOLM  CAMEEON,  M.L.C. 

The  biography  of  this  gentleman  would  fill  an  interesting  volume. 
The  history  of  his  career  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  we 
exceedingly  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  devote  more  space  to 
the  record,  but  such  as  we  are  enabled  to  present  from  the  mate- 
rials at  our  disposal  will,  we  believe,  repay  the  perusal  He  is  the 
son  of  the  late  Mr.  Angus  Cameron,  hospital  sergeant  of  a  Cana- 
dian regiment,  a  person  so  valuable  in  his  position,  that  he  never 
could  get  promoted,  while  many  inferior  men  in  the  same  re^unent^ 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1812,  obtained  commissions, 
Malcolm  Cameron  was  born  on  the  25th  of  April|  1808,  and  on  the 
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dMNmdment  of  hiB  father^s  regiment|  in  1816,  went  with  bitf 
parents  into  the  settlement  at  Perth,  in  the  Ottawa  district,  where 
they  for  some  time  kept  ahonse  of  entertainment ;  and  so  amiable 
and  kind  were  the  old  conple,  that  they  endeared  themselyes  to  all 
in  the  plaoe,  and  are  remembered  with  kindness  by  the  old  settlers 
to  this  day.  At  this  place  Malcolm  remained  until  he  was  twelve 
years  of  aee,  when  he  went  on  to  a  fiirm  and  kept  the  fisrry  at  the 
Mississippi  river,  ten  miles  back  of  the  settlement,  and  there  the 
fbtnre  minister  in  1820-1,  became  acquainted  with  several  emi* 
grants  from  Scotland,  some  of  the  old  radicals  of  1819,  an  entirely 
new  class  of  minds  £rom  the  eay,  reckless  soldiers,  with  whom  he 
had  hitherto  been  associated.  What  with  talking  and  reading 
among  these  he,  in  a  short  time  imbibed  their  extreme  ideas  and 
notions ;  and  consequently,  at  an  early  period,  he  received  the 
name  of  '*  radical,''  which  he  has  ever  since  consistently  maintained. 
On  his  Anther's  death,  in  1822,  he  was  offered  a  situation  in  a  store 
at  Laprarie,  whither  he  went  in  1828 ;  but  he  did  not  remain  long. 
His  master  was  cruel,  harsh  and  tyrannising;  and,  as  the  young 
radical  would  not  stand  abuse,  or  be  domineered  over,  he  on  the 
9th  March,  1824,  left  his  employment,  and  walked  nine  miles 
(having  both  his  cheeks  frozen  on  the  way)  -,  and  hired  himself  to 
Martins,  in  the  Hay-market,  Montreal,  as  a  stable  boy,  so  to  honestly 
earn  sufficient  money  to  pay  his  stage  fare  to  Upper  Canada.  His 
mother  had  removed  into  town,  and  there  kept  a  boarding  house. 
Toung  Malcolm  went  to  the  district  school  that  winter,  and  studied 
assiduously,  in  order  to  become  usefrd,  and  to  make  something  of 
himself ;  and  in  the  spring,  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  em- 
ployment as  a  clerk  in  the  brewery  and  distillery  of  the  Honorable 
A.  Graham,  as  the  result  of  said  learning.  And  here  it  is  right 
we  should  remark  that,  although  his  parents  had  kept  a  tavern  and 
sold  liquor  in  great  quantities,  neither  of  them  could  be  accused  of 
being  themselves  drinkers,  and  so  with  Malcolm.  His  mother  had 
always  cautioned  and  guarded  him  against  intoxicating  drink,  and 
ever  zealously  prevented  him  from  obtaining  any  within  her  juris- 
diction ;  and  her  success  may  be  estimated,  when  we  see  in  him 
at  the  present  day  one  of  the  most  fearless  and  stanch  supporters 
and  champions  of  the  temperance  cause.  Hence,  although  em- 
ployed in  a  place  where  he  was  subjected  to  every  temptation  that 
can  be  set  before  a  mortal,  he  remained  firm,  and  passed  through 
the  ordeal  with  safety,  remaining  in  his  employment  four  years, 
during  which  period  he  devoted  much  time  to  reading  and  study- 
ing. Almost  the  first  money  which  he  earned  he  sent  to  England, 
to  purchase  Hume,  Smollet,  and  Doyd.  He  perused  nearly  every 
novel  and  romance  in  the  place ;  and  attributes  to  them  any  refine- 
ment in  his  character  that  he  may  possess.  In  1828,  he  went  into 
partnership  with  his  brother-in-law,  a  connection,  which  from  some 
difference  that  arose,  did  not  last  long.    He  went  to  Scotland, 
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when  in  biudnefl8(18S8),  pureluuMd  largely,  and  manried  hia  eonain, 
a  Miss  McGregor,  of  Olaancow.  Three  years  after  he  was  returned 
to  Parliament  for  hia  native  ooonty,  Lanark,  in  opposition  to  Sir 
F.  B.  Head's  government;  and  took  an  active  partin  theaffiiirs  of  this 
time,  conducing  as  much  as  possible  to  the  union  of  the  provinces  in 
1840.  He  supported  Lord  Sydenham,  and  was  a  great  favorite  of 
that  able  nobleman.  He  was  offered  the  office  of  inspector-general 
by  him,  but  declined,  and  first  came  into  office  under  Sir  Charles 
Bagot  as  inspector  of  the  revenue,  and  in  that  capacity  effected  mnoh 
improvement  in  the  custom  houses  of  the  day.  Since  then  he  has 
been  commissioner  of  public  works,  minister  of  agriculture,  president 
of  the  Executive  Council,  and  postmaster-general.  Ho  has  been 
twenty-six  years  in  Parliament,  having  been  elected  ten  times  for 
different  counties,  Lanark,  Kent,  Lambton,  and  Huron.  Nor  was 
he  ever  defeated  but  once.  In  1860,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Legislative  Council.*  He  is  now  fifty-three  years  of  age,  and  is 
as  active  and  energetic  as  ever.  His  services  in  the  cause  of 
temperance  can  hardly  ever  be  sufficiently  appreciated. 


G.  W.  WICKSTEED,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

This  gentleman  was  bom  in  England,  and  after  a  classical  edu- 
cation partly  at  the  the  public  schools  of  his  native  country,  came 
to  Canada  in  1821,  upon  the  invitatiou  of  his  uncle,  the  late  Mr. 
Justice  Fletcher.  He  subsequently  studied  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  Lower  Canada.  In  1828,  he  became  assistant  law- 
clerk  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  an  office  he  held  until  the  sus- 
pension of  the  constitution,  when  he  was  appointed  to  a  similar 
office  in  the  Special  Council.  In  1841,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
session  after  the  union,  he  was  appointed,  on  motion  of  that  vener- 
able patriot,  the  late  Honorable  John  Neilson,  law  clerk  of  the 
Legislative  Asscmblv  of  united  Canada,  which  highly  responsible 
and  important  office  he  has  held  to  the  present  day.  In  1842,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Honorable  Hugues  Heney  and  Alexander 
Buchanan,  Esquire,  Q.C.,  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  for 
revising  the  statutes  of  Lower  Canada  up  to  the  time  of  the  union. 
Mr.  Heney  having  died,  the  work  was  completed  by  himself  and 
Mr.  Buchanan ;  and  the  public  statute  law  then  in  force,  which 
had  been  scattered  over  a  great  number  of  volumes^  from  the  time 

•Cote's  •<  P^UHcal  Appommma." 
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of  tlie  ooiKpest  ap  to  1841^  was  ascertained  and  collected  into  one 
moderate  sized  octavo  yolome,  a  work  of  ^reat  labor^  responsibilitj 
and  uaefiilness.  No  one  haa  ever  found  fault  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  work  was  performed.  In  1858^  Mr.  Wicksteed,  in  con- 
sideration of  previous  public  services  rendered  in  his  official  capa- 
city, and  more  especially  in  relation  to  the  then  recent  settlement 
of  the  questions  arising  out  of  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  tenure  in 
Lower  Canada,  was  appointed  by  Lord  Elgin  to  be  a  Queen's 
counsel.  Li  1856,  he  was  named  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
revising  and  consolidating  the  statutes  of  Lower  Canada,  and  of 
those  common  to  the  whole  province  of  Canada,  a  work  which  has 
now  been  completed  and  published.  The  joint  commissioners 
having  made  a  preliminary  report  and  draft,  the  final  printing  and 
editing  of  the  work  was  performed  by  the  late  Sir  James  Macaulav 
and  Mr.  Wicksteed,  under  the  direction  of  the  Governor-in-Coxmcil. 
This  work  has  now  been  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  hands  of 
the  public,  and  has  been  found  to  be  eminently  useful,  superseding 
as  it  does,  in  conjunction  with  the  Upper  Canada  volume,  for  ail 

Practical  purposes,  all  the  previous  statute  law  of  the  province. 
[r.  Wicksteed  has  virtually  now  held  the  same  office  in  the  par- 
liaments of  Lower  Canada  and  Canada  for  thirty-three  years,  and 
during  that  time,  we  believe  all  the  acts  have  been  revised  and 
superintended  by  him,  in  passing  through  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly ;  and  a  very  large  number  of  those  of  a  general  character, 
have  been  originally  prepared  by  him.  There  is  but  one  opinion 
of  his  fitness  for,  and  of  the  ability  and  fidelity  with  which  he 
has  discharged  his  office;  for  the  due  performance  of  which  it 
is  unnecessary  to  say,  that^  apart  from  knowledge  of  the  law  as  it 
exists,  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  legislation  and 
government,  and  a  very  considerable  share  of  inventive  power, 
general  information,  command  of  accurate  language^  and  ^opd 
scholarship,  are  indispensable. 


Hon.  CHARLES  ALLETN, 

Proyinoial  Segbetabt. 

The  subject  of  this  notice,  whose  career  in  Canada  has  certainly 
been  very  successftil,  is  the  son  of  Commander  AUeyn,  B.N.,  a  notice 
of  whom  appears  in  this  work.  He  is  the  lineal  representative 
of  the  celebrated  Edward  Alleyu;  who,  in  his  day,  was  con- 
sidered the  greatest  actor  on  the  London  boiprds.  dud  became  the 
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foander  of  '^  Dnlvich  college,"  or  rather,  as  he  himself  called 
it,  ''  the  CoUege  of  God's  Gift/'  in  Sony.  Edward  Alleyn  was 
himself  the  first  master  of  it ;  he  died  in  1626,  and  was  buried  in  ifae 
chapel  of  the  college.  He  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  charao- 
ters  of  the  day.  The  fiimily  of  Alleyn  can  trace  its  lineal  descent 
back  through  nearly  three  hundred  years. 

Charles,  the  eldest  son,  the  subject  of  this  brief  notice,  was  bom 
at  Myrus  Wood,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  in  September, 
1817.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  Fermoy  school,  founded  by  the 
late  Dr.  Hinoks,  father  of  Honorable  Francis  Hincks,  the  present 
successfdl  colonial  governor,  and  also  at  Clongowes  college,  in  the 
county  of  Kildare,  where  he  was  generally  successful,  and  was 
considered  in  some  respects  very  clever. 

In  1834,  in  conjunction  with  bis  family,  he  emigrated  to  Canada 
and  settled  at  Quebec,  which  has  ever  since  been  their  head- 
quarters. He  studied  law  under  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
legal  profession  in  the  |lower  province.  In  1840  he  was  called  to 
the  bar,  and  practiced  at  it  until  his  accession  to  the  cabinet.  He 
mingled  in  municipal  politics  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  was 
elected,  in  1854,  to  the  mayoralty  of  Quebec,  which  might  almost  be 
considered  as  his  native  city,  seeing  that  he  has  resided  there  from 
boyhood.  In  the  same  year  he  was  returned  to  Parliament,  in 
conjunction  with  the  late  Honorable  Mr.  Justice  Chabot,  the  com- 
missioner of  public  works,  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Blanchet,  for 
the  same  ancient  and  time-honored  city ;  and  he  has  continucKi  to 
be  one  of  its  representatives  ever  since. 

In  1857,  Mr.  Alleyn  was  appointed  Queen's  counsel,  and  was 
called  to  the  Executive  Council  as  commissioner  of  public  works,  in 
the  government  of  the  Honorable  John  A.  Macdonald.  He  was 
appointed  to  this  office  in  preference  to  many  aspirants,  and  with- 
out advantages  which  others  possess  to  elevate  themselves.  Mr. 
Alleyn  entered  the  government  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
''  filling  a  place,''  or  as  a  political  acauisition,  (though  he  is  so  in 
one  sense  of  the  word)  for  he  brougnt  nothing  with  him  but  his 
own  talents  and  abilities ;  and  he  will  take  nothing  out  whenever 
it  pleases  him  to  leave,  save  the  reputation  of  being  an  honest, 
upright,  hard  working  member  of  the  government,  who  does  not 
shrink  from  doing  his  duty  both  to  the  government^  his  consti- 
tuents and  himself 

When  M.  Cartier  formed  hb  administration  in  the  latter  portion 
of  the  year  1858,  Mr.  Alleyn  was  transferred  from  the  board  of 
works  to  the  provincial  secretary's  department,  where  he  still 
remains. 

Mr.  Alleyn  is  a  fair  speaker,  possessing  the  richness  as  well  as 
the  perspicuity  and  clearness  of  his  countrymen,  Sheridan,  Burke, 
or  Grattan ;  or,  in  our  own  land,  of  an  Aylwin.  He  is,  however, 
less  forward  in  addressing  the  house  than  those  profound  orators. 
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who  were  wont  to  move  the  thunden  of  Parliament  by  the  power 
of  their  eloquence  and  elooation. 

Mr.  Alleyn  is  a  man  of  the  strictest  honor,  and  would  not  stoop  to 
do  a  degrading  act,  as  was  nobly  eyineed  on  a  late  occasion.  When 
the  Quebec  election  committee  declared  against  him,  he  imme- 
diately sent  in  his  resignation  to  the  governor-general  (happily 
not  accepted),  preferring  to  go  back  to  humble  citizenship  rather 
than  remain  a  member  of  a  government  when  he  entertained  doubts 
whether  he  had  proper  clidms  to  be  such. 

He  married,  in  1849,  Miss  Aubert  De  Gaspe,  daughter  of  P. 
Aubert  De  Gaspe,  Esquire,  surgeon  of  St.  John  Port  Joli,  0.  £., 
by  whom  he  has  issue  several  children. 


LIEUT.-GENERAL  Sir  WM,  EYRE,  K.C.B. 

This  gallant  soldier  well  known  to  most  of  our  Canadian  readers 
from  his  brief  connection  with  this  country  from  1856  to  1858  ; 
firstly,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces ;  and  secondly  as  admi- 
nistrator of  the  government  in  1857,  was  the  second  son  of  the  late 
Vice-Admiral  Sir  George  Eyre,  K.C.B.,  by  the  third  daughter  of 
Sir  George  Cooke,  Baronet,  of  Wheatley,  and  was  bom  at  Hatfield, 
in  the  year  1805.  He  entered  the  army  in  1823,  and  aiter  serving 
in  the  73rd  Regiment  in  this  province  (during  which  time  we 
believe  he  was  an  aide-de-camp  to  one  of  the  lieutenant-governors 
of  Upper  Canada)  he  proceeded  with  that  ^lant  corps  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  while  there  greatly  distinguished  himself  in 
both  the  Canre  wars  as  lieutenant-colonel.  In  acknowledgment  of 
his  eminent  services  in  the  last  and  previous  war,  he  was  made  a 
companion  of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
colonel,  and  appointed  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  Queen.  On  the 
military  force  being  sent  out  to  the  east  in  the  Crimean  war,  he 
was  appointed  to  a  brigade  of  the  third  division  of  the  army,  which 
he  ultimately  commanded,  with  the  local  and  temporary  rank  of 
lieutenant-general.  He  was  present  at  the  battles  of  the  Alma,  and 
Inkerman,  commanded  the  troops  in  the  trenches  during  the  latter 
battle,  and  remained  in  the  Crimea  until  after  the  fallof  Sebastopol, 
for  which  he  received  a  medal  and  clasps.  For  these  services 
he  was  in  1855,  created  a  knight  commander  of  the  order  of  the 
Bath,  was  made  a  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  a  knight 
of  the  imperial  order  of  the  Medjidie  of  the  second  class,  and  was 
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among  the  general  officers  of  the  army  who  reoelved  the  Sardinimll 
war  medal.  After  his  return  home  in  June,  1856^  he  was  selected 
by  the  commander-in-chief  to  command  the  troops  in  Canada,  and 
Wnilst  here;  on  Sir  Edmund  W.  Head  obtaining  leave  of  absence  to 
proceed  to  Europe,  administered  our  govemmeht  All  will  readily 
testify  to  the  great  abilities  which  he  displayed  in  these  capacities, 
abd  to  his  general  gentlemanlike  conduct,  affiibility  and  courteous- 
ness  of  manners  to  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  coming  in  contact 
with  him  during  his  short  connection  with  Canada.  Ill  health, 
which  shewed  its  symptoms  in  a  most  alarming  character,  compelled 
him  to  resign  his  command,  and  to  relinquish  a  post,  the  duties  of 
which  gave  him  so  much  pleasure  to  fuml.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land, but  change  of  climate  was  of  no  avail,  his  disease  rapidly 
gained  upon  him,  and  his  death  took  place  during  the  year  1859, 
causing  a  deep  and  general  regret.  He  was  one  of  the  field  offi- 
cers  in  the  receipt  of  rewards  for  distinguished  and  meritorioua 
services.  He  married,  in  1841,  Miss  Bridgeman  Simpson,  third 
daughter  of  the  late  Honorable  John  Bridgeman  Simpson,  by 
whom  we  believe  he  left  no  issue. 


Right  Rkv.  FRANCIS  FULPORD,  D.D., 

Metbopolitan  Bishop  of  Canada. 

This  distinguished  and  learned  prelate,  so  justly  celebrated  for 
his  goodness  and  piety  of  heart,  holds  the  high  position  of  head  of 
the  Anglican  Church  in  Canada.  Dr.  Fulford  is  the  second  son  of 
the  late  Baldwin  Fulford,  Esquire,  of  Great  Fulford,  Devon,  by 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  William  Adams,  Esq^M.P.,  of 
Bowden,  near  Totness.  The  family  is  descended  firom  William  de 
Fulford,  who  held  Fulford,  temp.,  Richard  I.  The  right  reverend 
prelate  was  bom  at  Sidmouth,  1808,  and  married  in  1830,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Andrew  Berkeley  Drummond,  Esquire,  of 
Cadlands,  Hants,  grand-daughter  of  the  second  Earl  of  Egmont  He 
was  educated  at  Tiverton  grammar  school,  and  subsequently 
entered  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.  A.  in 
1824,  and  was  elected  a  fellow,  in  June,  1825 ;  he  received  the  degree 
of  D.D.  in  1850;  was  rector  of  Trowbridge,  Wilts,  from  1832  to 
1842 ',  rector  of  Croydon,  Cambridgeshire,  from  1842  to  1845 ;  was 
minister  of  Cunon  chapel,  in  the  parish  of  St  George's,  Hanover 
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Bqnatd,  London,  from  1845  till  his  oonseoration  in  1850 ;  be  was 
also  chaplain  to  the  Dnchess  of  Gloucester ;  and  has  published 
sermons,  and  a  work  on  "  The  Progrest  of  the  Reformation" 

In  1859  he  was  appointed  by  royal  letters  patent  "  metropo- 
litan bishop  of  this  province/'  and  as  such,  is  at  the  head  of  the 
church  in  Canada.  His  lordship  is  regarded  as  a  bright  ornament 
of  the  church,  and  an  eloquent  preacher.  His  language  is  elegant 
and  his  reasoning  logical,  without  any  affectation  or  pedantry. 
Since  he  has  been  connected  with  this  country,  he  has  done  much 
to  promote  the  advancement  and  peace  of  the  church,  is  popular 
witn  all  denominations,  and  has  endeared  himself  to  all  with  whom 
he  has  come  in  contact.  His  services  towards  science  and  art 
have  been  extremely  valuable,  and  are  held  in  high  estimation ;  so 
much  so  indeed  that  he  has  been  elected  on  several  occasions  to 
high  offices  in  some  of  our  best  institutions. 


Hon.  JOHN  ROSE,  M.P.P. 

This  gentleman  is  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  having  been  bom  in 
Aberdeenshire,  in  the  year  1820,  and  consequently  is  now  in  his 
forty-first  year,  a  comparativelv  early  age  for  a  man  to  attain  the 
high  political  standing  which  he  enjoys.  He  completed  his  studies 
at  King's  college,  Aberdeen ;  and,  at  an  early  age,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  father  and  family,  emigrated  to  Canada  ;  but  wealth 
and  distinction  are  not  attained  in  Canada  without  industry  and 
assiduity,  and  young  Rose  was  not  an  exception  to  this  rule  ;  he 
labored  manfully  in  those  days,  and  being  possessed  of  great  energy 
he  surmounted  the  obstacles  which  impeded  his  path  in  a  new 
country.  It  is  said  that  in  his  younger  days  he  performed  the  useful 
duties  of  a  tutor,  and  we  know  that  he  was  lately  commissioner  of 
public  works  ;  a  circumstance  sufficient  to  demonstrate  his  energy, 
and  abilities.  He  resided  for  a  short  time  in  the  Eastern  Town- 
ships, and  then  went  to  Montreal  to  study  law  ;  he  was  called  to 
the  bar  of  Lower  Canada  (Montreal  district)  in  1842,  and  pos- 
sessing as  he  does,  excellent  natural  abilities,  and  being  a  good 
speaker  and  debater,  with  a  good  delivery  and  a  tall  commanding 
figure,  he  impresses  upon  his  hearers  the  full  importance  of  the 
subject  which  he  discusses  ;  that  he  soon  succeeded  in  his  profes- 
sion and  eventually  acquired  the  largest  practice  at  the  bar  in 
the  mercantile  capital  of  Canada  is  an  admitted  fact.    He  became 
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flolimtor  for  ihe  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  seyeral  other  oompa^ 
nies  and  institaiions ;  he  was  made  a  Queen's  counsel  in  1847, 
and  did  a  good  deal  of  the  goyemment  work  in  the  courts. 
Always  taking  a  part  on  the  loyal  side  in  public  a&irs,  Mr. 
Bose  soon  became  a  politician^  and  was  often  desired  to  enter 
Parliament^  but  to  such  alluring  offers  he  long  continued  to  turn 
a  deaf  ear,  though  assured  of  office  in  some  of  the  governmenta  of 
the  day ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  general  election  of  1857  that  he  could 
be  induced  to  run  for  any  constituency  :  this  was  on  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  solicitor-generalship  in  the  Macdonald-Cartier  admin- 
istration. In  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Cartier,  (the  leader  of  the 
Lower  Canada  section  of  the  government,)  and  otames,  a  wealthy 
and  influential  citizen  of  Montreal,  he  contested  the  honor  of  re- 
presenting that  city  against  Messrs.  Dorion,  Holton  and  McGke, 
who  ran  on  the  opposition  ticket.  Of  the  ministerialists,  Mr.  Rose 
was  the  only  successful  candidate,  the  others  were  elected  for 
other  constituencies.  Mr.  Rose  continued  as  solicitor-general, 
east,  passing  through  the  nominal  appointment  of  receiver-general 
on  6th  August,  until  December,  1858,  when,  on  ihe  resignation  of 
M.  Sicotte,  he  accepted  the  more  responsible  office  of  commissioner 
of  public  works ;  this  position  he  held  until  the  general  election 
of  1861,  when,  ''for  certain  private  reasons,''  he  tendered  bis 
resignation  to  the  administration,  and  after  being  again  returned 
for  Montreal,  left  for  a  tour  in  Europe.  During  the  time  he  held 
the  commissionership  of  public  worKs  he  effected  many  improve- 
ments in  that  department ;  and  it  was  very  truly  said  that  no  one 
had  ever  performed  the  work  of  that  arduous  department  with 
greater  satisfaction,  notwithstanding  that  more  was  done  for  Mon- 
treal and  that  vicinity  than  for  any  other  place  ;  nor  did  any  chief 
commissioner  ever  act  with  more  integnty  and  honor  than  he. 
The  value  of  his  services  and  the  superiority  of  his  character  were 
more  especially  evident  during  the  visit  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  He  took  upon  himself  the  main  arrangements  of  the 
tour,  and  elicited  the  grateful  commendations  of  the  royal  party,  and 
the  united  praises  of  the  British,  American  and  Canadian  press. 

Mr,  Woods,  the  Times  special  correspondent,  speaks  of  him  in 
the  following  terms,  which  we  think  but  right  to  reproduce  : — 

"  To  the  Honorable  John  Rose,  the  chief  commissioner  of  pub- 
lic works  in  Canada,  was  intrusted  the  task  of  or^nizing,  arrang- 
ing and  perfecting  every  single  detdl  connected  with  the  progress. 
This  scarcely  sounds  very  much,  but  when  the  reader  recollects 
that  the  royal  party,  with  their  suite  and  attendants,  with  guards 
of  honor,  police  and  couriers,  averaged  from  250  to  300  persons, 
that  either  by  rail,  by  horses,  steamers,  carriages  or  canoes,  they 
travelled  on  the  average  more  than  100  miles  a  day  through  a  new 
and  often  a  wild  country ;  that  every  single  stage  was  kept  to  the 
very  hour,  and  that  even  the  most  trilling  contretemps  did  not  occur 
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on  the  whole  route }  tliis  reBnlt,  considering  that  all  the  nuUMd 
for  the  royal  gnest  and  household,  such  as  plate^  linen  and  glass, 
had  to  be  forwarded  always  in  advance  from  day  to  day  that  it  was 
always  ready,  even  at  the  most  remote  points,  and  that  throughout 
not  one  single  article  was  lost  or  mislaid — speaks  well  for  Mr. 
Rose's  arrangements.  *  •  *  ♦  * 

^'  With  the  untiring  exertions  of  his  staff,  every  member  of  which 
Mr.  Rose  superintended  and  looked  after  himself  each  morning 
and  each  night,  and  aided  by  the  kindness  and  ready  help  of 
General  Bruce,  the  whole  tour  through  Canada  had  been  made. 
Where  has  there  ever  been  one  more  enthusiastic,  even  more 
triumphant,  or  better  organized  in  all  its  branches  from  stationing 
carriages  in  back  woods  to  relays  of  canoes  up  rapids,  from  relays 
of  horses  to  the  banks  of  lakes,  and  from  the  banks  of  lakes  to 
railways,  and  so  on  to  towns  ?  At  eveir  single  town,  village  or 
shanty-station.  His  Royal  Highness  had  been  enabled  to  arrive 
with  as  much  punctuality  as  if  he  had  not  travelled  some  5000 
miles  to  keep  his  appointment,  and  with  as  little  apparent  hurry 
and  con^sion  as  if  he  had  only  one  such  appointment  and  not  twenty 
to  keep  each  day.  The  more  one  saw  of  the  country  and  of  the 
difficulties  of  travelling  through  it  by  the  late  royal  route,  the  more 
astonishing  did  it  appear  that  Mr.  Rose,  even  with  all  his  able 
staff,  should  have  managed  so  well,  and  been  able  to  keep  the  royal 
word  as  strictly  with  little  wayside  villages  as  with  the  largest 
cities  which  gave  his  Royal  Highness  so  grand  and  so  hearty  a  re- 
ception ;  even  the  obstinate  inhospitality  of  the  Kingston  men 
made  no  alteration,  and  the  royal  programme  through  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  was  kept  almost  to  the  very  minute.      *        *        * 

^'  There  was  great  shaking  of  hands  as  his  Royal  Highness,  the 
Buke  of  Newcastle,  and  all  the  suite  took  a  kindly  leave  of  Mr. 
Rose,  whose  arduous  labors  terminated  with  the  last  state  visit  to 
the  last  Canadian  city.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  deep  regret  that 
the  royal  party  bade  adieu  to  one  who  had  so  ably  and  so  success- 
fully ministered  to  the  comfort  of  their  tour  throughout." 


Hon.  J.  PATTON,  LL.D.,  M.L.C. 

HoNORABLS  James  Patton  is  a  Canadian  by  birth,  and  was 
born  at  Prescott,  C.  W.,  on  the  10th  June,  1824.  He  is  the 
fourth  and  youngest  son  of  the  late  Andrew  Patton,  Esq.,  major 
H.  M.  45th  Regiment;  and  ibrmerly  of  St.  Andrew's;  Fifeshiie. 
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Major  Patton  served  under  tlie  Duke  of  Wellingioii  throngliout 
the  greater  part  of  the  Peninsular  war.  The  eldest  son  is  the 
Beverend  Dr.  Patton,  rector  of  Cornwall,  C.  W.,  and  rural 
dean.  At  an  early  age  he  attended  Upper  Canada  college, 
and  passed  through  the  prescribed  courses  in  that  institution.  In 
1840  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  under  the  Honorable 
J.  Hillyard  Cameron,  Q.  C.  In  1843,  at  the  opening  of  King's 
college,  (now  the  university  of  Toronto),  Mr.  Patton  was  enrolled 
as  a  matriculant,  and  pursued  his  university  studies,  at  the  same 
time  discharging  the  arduous  duties  of  a  senior  clerk  in  an  office 
which  ranked  among  [the  first  in  the  province.  In  June,  1845, 
he  was  admitted  an  attorney,  and  in  Michaelmas  term,  of  the  same 
year,  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  In  1847,  he  took  the  degree  of 
LL.  B.  On  being  admitted  an  attorney,  Mr.  Patton  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Barrie,  the  county  town  of  Simcoe. 

The  passage  of  the  rebellion  losses  bill,  in  1849,  first  drew  Mr. 
Patton  into  public  life,  and  from  that  period  he  has  taken  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  political  contests  in  Simcoe.  In  1852,  there  being 
no  conservative  journal  in  the  county,  Mr.  Patton  started  the 
Barrie  Eerald,  and  for  more  than  two  years  held  the  editorial 
reins.  In  1852,  he  published  the  Canadian  Constables  Assistant, 
a  useful  pamphlet,  founded  upon  a  very  able  charge  by  Judge 
Gowan  to  the  grand  juiy  of  Simcoe.  In  1855,  in  connection  with 
other  legal  gentlemen,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Hewitt  Bernard, 
now  chief  clerk  of  the  crown  law  department,  he  commenced  the 
publication  of  the  Upper  Canada  Law  Journal,  a  work  highly 
prized  by  the  profession,  and  which  is  now  ably  edited  by  Messzs. 
W.  D.  Ardagh,  B.  A.  Harrison,  and  others. 

Mr.  Patton,  though  repeatedly  urged  to  become  a  candidate  for 
parliamentary  honors  in  Simcoe  and  Grey,  invariably  declined,  but  in 
1856,  when  the  Legici' 


I  Legislative  Council  became  an  elective  body,  he 
brought  forward  for  the  Saugeen  division,  (counties  of  Bruce, 
Grey,  and  North  Simcoe),  and  after  a  severe  contest  with  Messrs. 
Beaty  and  McMurrich,  was  electe4.  His  success  was  the  more 
marked  from  the  fact  that  he  was  barely  over  the  required  age, 
(thirty,)  and  from  having  had  arrayed  against  him  the  powerful  in- 
fluence of  the  Leader  and  Ghhe  newspapers. 

In  1856,  on  the  formation  of  the  Toronto  University  Association, 
he  was  elected  president,  and  the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  senate.  He  has  always  evinced  a  warm  interest 
in  university  and  educational  matters,  and  in  Parliament  he  has 
introduced  several  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  law  and 
for  elevating  the  status  of  the  legal  profession.  In  1858,  he  was 
the  mover  of  the  resolution,  which  was  seconded  by  Sir  E.  P. 
Tach^,  and  carried  in  the  Council,  by  sixteen  to  eight,  condemning 
the  Brown-Dorion  administration.  Though  a  conservative,  through- 
out his  parliamentary  oareer  he  has  pursued  an  independent  coame. 
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In  1858;  Mr.  Patton  took  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  in  the  univer- 
sity  of  Toronto,  and  in  ^e  same  year  was  elected  a  bencher  of  the 
Law  Society,  In  I860,  he  was  chosen  by  the  senate  to  fill  the  im- 
portant office  of  vice-chancellor.  In  1861,  he  was  named  chair* 
man  of  the  commission  to  enquire  into  the  expenditure  and 
financial  afiairs  of  University  college  and  Toronto  university, 
John  Paton,  Esquire,  of  Kingston,  and  Br.  Beaty,  of  Gobourg, 
respectively  representing  the  universities  of  Queen's  college  and 
Victoria  college,  being  the  associate  commissioners. 


Rev.  J.  McCAUL,  D.D. 

Pkesibbnt  op  Univkesitt  Collsqe,  Toronto. 

Foremost  amongst  the  learned  and  distinguished  professors 
who  adorn  our  Canadian  colleges  stands  Dr.  McCaul,  a  profound 
scholar,  orator  and  wit,  urbane  and  kind  as  he  is  learned. 

Dr.  MoCaul  was  bom  in  the  capital  of  Ireland,  and  is  still,  we 
believe,  under  fifty'*^vears  of  age.  His  career  has  been  remark- 
ably brilliant  as  a  scholar.  He  early  entered  Trinity  college,  in 
his  native  city,  uid  speedily  obtained  the  highest  honors  that  could 
be  conferred  upon  him — prizes,  scholarships,  gold  medals  and  de- 
grees ;  he  served  for  a  length  of  time  as  classical  tutor  and  ex- 
aminer, and  his  pupils  invariablv  were  successful  in  obtaining  the 
honors  to  which  they  aspired.  In  November,  1838,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  late  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  principal  of  the 
Upper  Canada  college,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office 
in  January,  1839.  In  1842,  he  became  vice-president  of  King's 
college,  and  professor  of  classics,  logic,  rhetoric  and  heUes-lettres, 
In  1849,  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  universitv  of  Toronto, 
under  the  new  statute,  altering  the  constitution  of  King's  college, 
and  in  1853  he  was  elected  president  of  University  college,  Toronto, 
and  was  appointed  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  of  Toronto ; 
offices  which  he  still  continues  to  hold  and  in  which  he  is  exceed- 
ingly popular,  not  only  with  the  senate  and  students,  but  witli  all 
who  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  coming  in  contact  with  him,  or 
of  hearing  him  in  his  annual  lectures  at  the  literary  institutions, 
or  when  he  speaks  on  public  occasions  in  the  capital  of  the  western 
province. 

Dr.  McCaul  is  also  a  literary  celebri^,  havine  at  difierent  times 
contributed  valuable  matters  to  the  Uterf|ti||re  of  botb  ^OQtlQents^ 
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Among  other  treatises  Jte  is  aaihor  of  disquiflitiolui  on  ihe  Oreek 
tragic  metres^  the  Horation  metres.  Scansion  of  the  Heeaba  and 
Medea  of  Eimpides,  lectures  on  Homer  and  Vinril,  editor  of  the 
satires  and  epiiE^es  of  Horace,  of  Longinns,  and  of  selections  ftom 
Lncian,  and  the  first  book  of  Thucjdides ;  he  was  editor  of  a  Gaiui- 
dian  monthly,  the  Mcple  Lea/,  and  the  writer  of  a  verj  oleyer 
article  in  the  Canadian  Journal,  on  Latin  inscriptions,  which  ex- 
cited considerable  interest  in  Enrope  ;  he  is  also  composer  of  some 
antheips  and  other  pieces  of  vocal  mnsic.  He  married  in  1838, 
Emily,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Honorable  Mr.  Justice  Jones. 


DANIEL  WILSON,  LL.D., 

Profesbob  of  Histobt  and  English  LiTEaATxr&E  in  the 
Uniyebsity  of  Tobonto. 

Professob  WiIiSON  was  bom  in  the  capital  of  North  Britain, 
we  believe,  about  the  year  1816,  being  the  seeoiid  son  of  Archibald 
Wilson,  Esquire,  of  diat  city,  and  brother  to  the  celebrated  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  well-known  in  the  annals  of  literature  as  ''  Ckru-^ 
topher  North,"  The  subject  of  this  notice  was,  therefore,  a 
member  of  that  interesting  family  so  gn^hically  described  by  his 
sktieT  in  the  memoir  of  her  elder  brother,  published  in  the  course 
of  last  year. 

Professor  Daniel  Wilson  pursued  his  studies  in  Edinburgh, 
along  with  his  brother,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  sealoua  and 
industrious  student ;  indeed  the  respectable  position  and  honor  to 
which  he  ob^ned  could  only  have  been  the  result  of  much  p^r- 
sooal  exertion  and  eminent  talents.  These,  combined  with  the 
characteristic  energy  of  his  family.  Dr.  Wilson  has  displayed  on 
several  occasions  since  his  connection  with  the  university  of 
Toronto  ;  and  we  are  assured  by  some  of  his  townsmen,  that  he 

Sossessed  all  such  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree  in  his  younger 
ayb,  and  was  regarded  as  a  scholar,  who  would  one  day  occu|»y 
a  high  position  in  the  literary  and  scientific  world.  This  anticipa- 
tion he  has  fully  realised.  He  has  added  much  to  the  liteiataire 
of  his  country ;  and  his  gifted  and  im|Hre6sive  mind  has  accom- 
plished much  in  science  and  the  arts.  Dr.  Wilson's  first  work 
appeared  in  1847  ;  it  was  the  celebrated  ^'  Memorials  of  Udm- 
burgh  in  the  Olden  Time"  illustrated  from  his  own  drawings. 
This  was  very  fkvorably  received ;  and. the  reviews  of  it^  in  some 
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of  the  highest  authorites  of  the  pres8^  were  written  in  the  highest 
terms  of  praise.  His  next  publication  was  ^^  Oliver  OromweUand 
the  Froteetorate/'  equally  commendable  and  equally  well  received. 
In  1851^  appeared  the  best  work  which  he  has  written,  and  which 
will  remain  a  monument  of  his  genius  as  well  as  his  impartiality 
as  a  writer,  his  diligence  and  industry  as  a  historian  and  antiqua- 
rian, and  is  destined  to  keep  his  name  before  the  world  long 
after  he  has  passed  away,  and  might  otherwise  have  been  forgotten ; 
we  allude  to  ^^  The  Archmolo^y  and  Prehutoric  AnnaJs  of  Scot- 
landy*  illustrated  with  two  hundred  enerayings  by  the  author. 
This  work  exhibits  great  knowledge  of  the  subject,  which  could 
only  have  been  gained  by  k>ne  and  patient  inrestigation  ;  and  it  is 
written  <^  in  an  enlarged  and  liberal  spirit."  It  will  continue  to 
be  consulted  in  future  ages. 

The  professor  had  been  fbr  some  years  previous  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  last  work,  secretary  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Sootlaad,  of  which  he  was  also  a  fellow^  when  in  1853,  he  received 
his  present  appointment  to  the  chair  of  history  and  En^ish 
literature  in  the  university  of  Toronto.  This  position  he  is  uu- 
doabtedly  pre-eminently  fitted  for,  and  fills  it  with  much  advantage 
to  the  leading  educational  institution  in  the  province.  He  had  not 
been  a  year  in  occupation  of  this  professorship,  when  he  was  offered 
the  principalship  of  McGill  college,  Montreal ;  but,  although  the 
salary  was  larger,  he  declined  the  honor,  in  his  zeal  to  remain  and 

E remote  the  interests  of  the  Toronto  university,  the  present 
igh  atatus  of  which  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  Professor 
Wilson,  and  to  tiie  ardor  which  he  has  successfully  displayed  on 
eveiy  occasion  to  protect  and  advance  the  rights  of  that  institution. 
The  death  of  the  distinguished  French  philosopher,  M.  Arago, 
in  1868,  created  a  vacancy  in  the  rank  of  honorary  member  of  the 
Sodeiy  of  Antiquities  of  Scotland,  the  members  of  which  were 
limited  to  twenty,  and  included  such  men  as  M.  Guizot,  M.  Jean 
Baptiste  Biot,  Sir  H.  0.  Rawlinson,  Bunsen,  Lepsius,  &c. ;  he  had 
the  distinguished  honor  conferred  upon  him  of  being  elected  to  the 
vacant  pljMM ;  and  this  occurred  subsequently  to  his  removal  to 
Canada. 

He  edited  the  Ca/nadian  Jovmal  of  the  Canadian  Institute  of 
Toronto,  for  four  years,  with  marked  ability, — an  honorary  and 
gratuitous  labor,  but  Dr.  Wilson's  exertions  were  not  allowed  to 
pass  by  without  the  marked  testimony  of  the  institute,  to  the  great 
talent  with  which  he  had  conducted  the  Journal,  This  mark  of 
esteem  and  gratitude  appropriately  consisted  of  a  handsome  silver 
service,  which  the  professor  with  much  gratification  accepted. 
In  1859,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  institute,  and  was  re-elected 
in  1860.  The  able  manner,  in  which  he  filled  the  chair,  and  pre- 
sided over  the  deliberations  of  that  learned  body,  will  long  be 
remembeiedi  and  y^aAj  appreciated  by  its  numerous  members. 
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THOMAS  S-  HUNT,  Ebq.,  F.R.S. 

Thomas  Sterry  HunT;  ch^niBt,  mineralogist  and  geologist^ 
born  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  on  the  5th  September,  1826.  Al- 
though a  native  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hunt  has  become  a  natu- 
ralized British  subject.  His  early  education  was  obtained  at  the 
academy  and  granunar  school  of  his  native  town.  He  studied  for 
a  while  with  a  view  to  the  medical  profession,  but  was  subsequently 
induced  to  devote  himself  to  chemistry,  and  accordingly,  in  1845, 
bectme  a  private  student  with  Professor  B.  Silliman,  jr.,  in  Yale 
college,  where  he  was  also  subsequently  chemical  assistant  to  Pro- 
fessor Silliman,  senior.  After  two  years'  study  in  the  Yale  laboratory 
he  was  offered,  by  the  late  Professor  James  F.  W.  Johnston,  the 
post  of  chemical  assistant  in  his  newly  established  school  of  agri- 
cultural chemistry  in  Edinburgh ;  but  he  declined  this  overture  in 
order  to  accept  the  poet  of  chemist  and  mineralogist  to  the  geolo- 
gical commission  for  the  survey  of  Canada,  still  in  progress,  under 
Sir  W.  E.  Logan.  He  had  previously  been  named  to  the  same 
post  in  the  geological  survey  of  Vermont,  then  in  progress,  which 
he  declined.  His  labors  in  the  Canadian  survey  have  contributed 
greatly  to  advance  our  knowledge  both  of  the  scientific  and  econo- 
mical geology  of  the  country. 

His  earlier  studies  were  especially  directed  to  organic  chemistry, 
then  assuming  shape  from  the  labors  of  Liebig,  Dumas,  Laurent 
and  Gerhardt.  It  was  as  the  reviewer,  interpreter  and  critic  of 
these  chemists  that  Mr.  Hunt  first  became  known.  Boldly  attack- 
ing the  views  of  the  rival  schools  of  Glisson  and  Montpellier,  he 
developed  from  the  germs  contained  in  some  of  the  papers  of  Laa- 
rent  a  system  which  may  be  said  to  be  essentially  his  own.  In 
this  system  he  deduces  all  chemical  compounds,  organic  and  inor- 
ganic, from  simple  types,  which  are  represented  by  one  or  more 
atoms  of  water  of  hydrogen.  These  bold  views  he  maintained,  at 
first  single-handed,  in  a  series  of  papers  which  appeared  in  succes- 
sive volumes  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science  from  1848  to  1851, 
but  they  were  at  length  accepted  bv  Williamson  and  Brodie  in  Eng- 
land, by  Wurtz  in  Paris,  and  at  last  by  Gerhardt  himself.  This 
happy  conception  of  Mr.  Hunt  will  rank  in  the  history  of  the  sci- 
ence with  the  compound  radical  theory  of  Liebig,  and  the  law  of 
homologous  series  of  Gerhardt.  Its  author  has  now  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  it  generally  received,  although  it  is  often  errone- 
ously attributed  to  the  chemists  last  named,  who  were  however  led 
by  Mr.  Hunt  by  two  or  three  years,  and  who  historically  are  hia 
followers. 

Mr.  Hunf  s  philosophical  views  in  chemistry  and  physios  have 
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,  plainly  been  influenced  by  the  stody  of  Kant,  and  still  more  of 
Hegel  and  Stallo.  Tbia  may  be  seen  in  his  essays  on  solution^ 
ebemical  cbanffes  and  atomic  yolnmes,  which  appeared  first  in 
the  American  Journal  of  iSct«nce^bat  werere-publisnedin  England 
and  Germany.  In  these  he  attacks  the  long  established  atomic 
hypothesis  and  all  its  consequences,  and  asserts  that  chemical  union  . 
is  interpretation,  or  rather  identification.  His  researches  upon  the 
atomic  volumes  of  liquids  and  solids  were  a  remarkable  anticipation 
of  those  of  Dumas,  while  by  his  views  on  the  polymerism  of  mineral 
species  he  has  opened  a  new  and  as  yet  unexplored  field  for 
mineralogy. 

These  philosophical  studies  have  however  only  been  incidental  to 
Mr.  Hunt's  more  serious  labors  of  research  in  chemical  mineralosy 
and  chemical  geology.  These  researches,  still  in  progress,  on  the 
sedimentary  rocks  of  Canada  and  its  mineral  waters,  have  already 
contributed  essentially  towards  obtaining  more  just  views  of  chem- 
ical geology,  and  a  more  rational  theory  of  rock  metamorphism, 
while  serving  to  elucidate  the  rocks  of  Canada,  in  aid  of  the 
researches  of  Sir  W.  E.  Logan  in  the  stratigraphioal  geology  of  this 
oountry.  Thus  the  analysis  and  chemical  researches  of  Mr.  Hunt 
have  demonstrated  that  the  wide-spread  alteration  and  crystaliza- 
tion  of  the  sedimentary  rocks,  constituting  what  is  known  as  normal 
metamorphism,  have  been  produced  by  the  intervention  of  alkaline 
waters,  and  his  conclusions  were  speedily  confirmed  by  the  recent 
experiments  of  Daubr^e.  In  some  of  his  recent  papers  Mr.  Hunt 
has  discussed  the  theory  of  igneous  rocks  and  of  volcanic  pheno- 
mena from  a  new  point  of  view,  and  has  in  a  forcible  manner  re- 
vived the  almost  forgotten  views  of  Herschel  and  Keferstein,  who 
placed  the  seat  and  source  of  all  these  in  the  sedimentary  deposits 
of  the  earth's  crust.  He  undertakes  to  show  that  the  chemical 
reactions  established  in  these  sediments  by  the  ascending  heat  of 
the  earth's  nucleus  will  explain  all  volcanic  and  plutonic  phenomena. 
He  has  further  discussed  the  chemical  condition  of  acooline  globe, 
such  as  the  primal  earth  is  assumed  to  have  been,  and  essavs 
to  show  how  the  present  chemical  conditions  of  the  sea,  the 
atmosphere  and  the  solid  rocks,  have  been  produced  by  the 
slow  operation  of  natural  causes.  In  his  lately  published  researches 
on  the  formation  of  gypsums  and  magnesian  rocks  (^American 
Journal  of  Sciencey  2,  28)  he  has  by  the  discovery  of  new  and 
important  ractions  of  the  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia  been  able  to 
resolve  in  a  rational  way,  the  knotty  problem  of  the  formation  of 
these  rocks,  and  refute  the  ordinary  hypothesis  of  their  origin. 
His  memoirs  of  the  serpentines  or  ophiolites,  and  on  euphotide 
and  saussurite,  among  others  in  chemical  lithology,  are  noticeable 
for  laborious  and  successM  research. 

Besides  the  contributions  of  Mr.  Hunt  to  the  American  Journal 
of  Science,  and  to  the  London  PhUotophical  MagatBine,  the  Boyal 
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Society,  the  Freneh  Aoademj  of  Soienoes,  fto.,  we  maj  nolioe  hiB, 
share  in  the  reporta  of  the  geologioal  Borre^  c^Oaaada  for  tke 
last  ten  yean.  He  10  also  the  author  of  a  summary  of  otgaaic 
chemistry,  forming  a  part  of  Professor  SiUiman's  '^  lirti  prv^Meg 
of  Chemi^y'*  Mr.  Hunt  was  one  of  the  Englidi  members  or  tke 
intemationid  jury  at  the  great  exhibition  at  Paris  in  18669  wbere 
he  attracted  attention  by  his  coatribations  to  the  Geoloeioal  Sooety 
of  Prance  and  the  French  Academy.  At  that  time  he  was  deco- 
rated by  Napoleon  in.  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  In 
addition  to  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  geolo^cal  commisMon  of 
Canada,  Mr.  Hunt  is  professor  of  chemistry  to  the  faculty  of  arts 
in  the  Layal  nniTersily  of  Qaebec,  where  he  lectures  in  the  French 
language.  In  1864  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  fraa 
Harvard  college,  and  in  1867  that  of  doctor  of  science  from  tfae 
Layal  uniyersity.  He  is  a  member  of  yarious  learned  bodiea, 
and  in  1869  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Londoa, 
of  the  Oeological  Society  of  France,  the  Imperial  Oeological  laati- 
tute  of  Vienna,  and  the  Imperial  Leopdd  Academy  of  Genaaay.  A 
complete  list  of  Mr.  Hunt's  scientific  memoirs  would  occupy  anire 
space  than  our  limits  permit.  In  the  second  series  of  the  Americam 
Journal  0/ Science  alone,  he  has  published  seyenty-oae  papmv 
since  1846. 


Dh.  JAMES  DOUGLAS,  M.R.C.S. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  gentlemen  of  his  calling,  Dr.  Douglas  stands 
at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  this  proyince.  His  great  knowledge 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  his  perfect  acquaintance  with  human 
character  and  his  distinguished  and  eztensiye  erudition,  combined 
with  his  experience  as  a  trayeller,  haye  justly  raised  him  to  the 
high  position  which  he  enjoys.  Our  work  would  be  imperfect 
indeed,  without  a  notice  of  such  an  indiyidual ;  and  surely,  if  other 
countries  may  boast  of  their  great  men  in  law,  science,  literature, 
and  medicine,  why  should  not  we  be  allowed  to  record  the  names 
of  those  who  haye  risen  to  eminence  on  their  own  merits,  in  tius 
enterprising  community  ? 

Dr.  James  Douglas  is  the  son  of  the  Rey.  George  Douglas, 
Wesleyan  minister,  and  Mary  Mollis,  his  wife;  he  was  bom  at 
Brechin,  in  Scotland,  on  the  20th  May,  1800.  He  receiyed  hk 
early  education  in  Aberdeen  and  Dumfries. 

In  his  thirteenth  year,  he  was  indentured  to  Dr.  Thomas  Law,  a 
surgeon  in  eztensiye  practice  in  Cumberland.    Dr.  Law  was  a 
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nephew  of  tile  late  Lord  EUenborofigh^  and  being  a  genileman  of 
ednoation  and  taste^  poBseMcd  tbe  oonfidenee  and  esteem  of  the 
many  noble  fiunilieB,  wno  then  redded  in  tiie  Lake  district.  Dnring 
'the  two  last  yean  of  his  apprenticeship,  yonng  Douglas  had  exten- 
sive  (^[»portnnities  of  practice  among  the  population,  which  was 
sparsely  distributed  over  the  Fells  in  the  South  of  Cumberland. 
Those  long  and  frequently  dark  and  roadless  rides  inured  him  to 
much  hardships  and  fatigue,  and  this  peculiar  practice  gave  him 
habits  of  trust  and  self-reliance,  which  often  stood  him  in  good 
stead  in  after  life  ;  and  doubtlessly  tended  to  modify  his  character. 

At  the  termination  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  passed  a  yeir 
creditable  andsatisfkctory  examination,  and  was  iqppointed,  though 
only  ei^teen,  sumon  to  die  Trf»f<digw^  then  proceeding  on  a  whal- 
ing expedition  to  Gitenlaiid.  Dnring  the  Toyage  he  deyoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  yhtcna  of  these  high  northern  latitudes,  for 
which  the  seas  and  coasts  of  Iceland,  Jan  Mayen,  and  Spitsber- 
gen, afforded  abundant  materials.  The  yoyage  was  extremely 
prosperous  and  profitable  :  the  highest  latitude  reached  was  81^. 
66',  N.,  only  8^  4'  from  the  pole. 

The  ensuing  two  wicters  were  passed  in  Edinburgh,  where,  as  a 
pupil  of  the  hfcte  celebn  ied  Mr.  Luton,  he  assisted  at  seyeral  of  his 
most  important  sursical  operrtions,  and,  under  his  instructions, 
acquired  a  great  deal  of  his  knowled^  of  anatomy  and  operatiye 
surgery.  In  April,  1820,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Boyal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  ;  and,  on  the  20th  May  follow- 
ing, was  admitted  a  member  of  tiie  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
London. 

Immediately  afterwards,  he  sailed  for  India,  as  surgeon  of  one 
of  the  honorable  East  India  Company's  ships.  A  heayy  gale  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  which  swept  off  all  the  liye  stock,  and  a  deten- 
tion of  fiye  wee\s  in  crossing  the  equator,  were  followed  by  the 
appearance  of  sea  scuryy  on  board,  and  obliged  the  yessel  to  run 
into  Ascension,  itx  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  turtle. 
As  Napoleon  was  then  a  resident  on  the  neighboring  island  of  St. 
Helena,  Ar^'ension  was  occupied  by  a  company  of  marines,  placed 
there  to  preyent  its  occupation  by  any  other  power. 

He  remp'  ^ed  in  India  until  1822,  residing  chiefly  at  the  Dum 
Dam  artillery  station.  On  bis  reuum  to  England,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  director*  assistant-surgeon  to  the  Indian  army ;  but  not 
relishing  the  seryice,  he  accepted  the  medical  charge  of  the  expe- 
ditioa  to  the  Mosqaito  territory,  under  the  celebrated  Sir  Gre^r 
McGregor.  The  melancholy  and  fatal  termination  of  this  ill- 
adyised  and  worse  managed  adyenture  caused  at  the  time  much 
excitement  in  England.  Dr.  Douglas  was  one  of  the  few  suryiyors. 
He  was  remoyed  from  the  coast  by  a  sloop  of  war,  seut  for  the 
purpose,  from  Balise.  -After  much  suffering  he  reached  Hayannay 
and  thence  took  passage  to  Boston. 
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During  a  short  residence  in  New  York,  he  was  appointed  lecturer 
on  anatomy  to  the  Western  Medical  college.  At  the  tenninstion 
of  the  second  conrse  he  removed  to  Qnebec^  where  he  arrived  in 
March,  1826.  In  that  city,  during  twenty-five  years,  he  devoted 
himself  assiduonsly  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in  which  he 
attained  the  highest  reputation  as  a  surgeon  and  physician.  .  HI 
health  compell^  him  to  spend  the  winter  of  1851-2  in  the  sonUi 
of  Europe  ;  and,  on  his  return,  he  entirely  relinquished  practice, 
retiring  from  the  city  to  his  country  seat  at  (Glenalla,)  where  he 
now  resides. 

In  1845,  along  with  his  two  friends,  Drs.  Morrin  and  Fremont, 
he  founded  and  established  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Beauport,  near 
Quebec,  an  institution  which  has  been  eminently  sucoessfol,  being 
conducted  on  a  system  entirely  new  for  this  country.  The  manage- 
ment of  this  establishment,  which  now  contains  four  hundred  and 
fifty  patients,  occupies  much  of  Dr.  Douglas's  time ;  and  is  beyond 
doubt,  the  best  conducted  institution  of  Sie  kind  in  ihe  province. 
An  enthusiasdc  traveller,' independently  of  several  visits  to  the 
south  of  Italy,  Dr.  Douglas's  interest  in  antiquities  has  induced  him 
to  spend  four  winters  in  Egypt,  and  to  visit  Palestine.  From  these 
countries  he  has  brought  home  a  small  but  very  interesting  collec- 
tion of  curiosities  and  specimens. 


THOMAS  C*  KEEFER,  Esq,,  C.E. 

Thomas  Goltrin  Keetee,  the  celebrated  Canadian  engineer, 
is  the  eighth  son  of  the  late  Gkorge  Keefer,  Esq.,  of  Thorold,  in 
the  Niagara  peninsula,  and  was  bom  there  on  the  4th  November, 
1821,  and  ie  consequently  now  in  his  fortieth  year.  The  father,  who 
died  in  1858,  and  of  whom  a  memoir  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Reverend  T.  B.  Fuller,  rector  and  rural  dean  of  Thorold,  was 
born  in  Sussex  county,  in  New  Jersey, — ^then  a  British  province — 
in  1773,  and  came  into  Canada  with  other  loyalists  and  children  of 
loyalists,  in  1790.  He  was  the  son  of  Qeorge  Kieffer,  a  French 
^migr^  of  German  extraction,  who  was  bom  near  Strasbourg,  in 
1739 }  emigrated  about  1765,  after  the  seven  years'  war,  to  Ame- 
rica, and  established  himself  at  a  place  caUed  Paulinskill,  near  New- 
ton, in  Sussex  county.  New  Jersey.  A  brother  who  accompanied 
him  went  to  Harrisburg  in  Pennsylvania ;  hi^descendants  about  Lan- 
caster, in  that  state  retain  the  original  spelling  of  the  name.    The 
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name  of  Kiefier  ig  a  oommon  one  in  and  around  Straebourg. 
Jean  Daniel  Kieffer,  who  was  bom  in  Stiaaboai^  in  1765,  and  di^ 
in  Paris,  in  1813,  was  ^^  Obeyalier  de  la  L^gi(m  d'bonneur,  ancien 
pfemier  secretaire  interpr^te  dn  Boi,  pour  les  langues  orientaioii, 
profeaseur  au  ooll^ge  de  France  et  k  TEcoIe  des  Ellves  interpr^te, 
run  des  yioe-prMdents  de  la  society  asiatique  de  Paris,  membre  du 
oonsistoire  de  I'^lise  ^yangelique  de  la  confession  d'Augsbourg, 
agent  principal  de  la  Soci6t^  Biblique  de  Londres  en  France,  et 
membre  de  plusieurs  society  scientifiques  et  pbilantbropiques  fran- 
9aises  et  ^trang^res."  Tbis  celebrated  Frencb  orientalist  was  tbe 
translator  of  tbe  first  complete  edition  of  tbe  Bible  into  Turkisb,  and 
was,  with  M.  Buffin,  <^  the  Nestor  of  the  East,"  imprisoned  in  1798, 
for  three  years  in  the  castle  of  the  Seven  Towers,  Constantinople. 
As  Hnguenots  the  Kieffers  had  probably,  followed  many  of  their 
conntiymen  who  had  previonsly  taken  refuge  in  America ;  for  emi- 
gration to  this  continent,  from  an  interior  point  like  Strasbourg, 
was  not,  one  hundred  years  ago,  the  simple  matter  it  now  is.  M. 
Kieffsr  married  in  1767,  and  in  1776,  with  the  Eyers^,  Swayses 
and  many  others  of  German  blood,  espoused  the  caose  of  the  house 
of  Hanoyer,  volunteered  into  the  Rangers,  and  served  under  Sir 
William  Howe  in  New  York,  where  he  was  carried  oS  by  army 
fever,  and  was  buried  on  Staten  Island.  His  property,  consisting  of 
two  farms,  a  distillery  and  a  female  slave,  was  confiscated  by  Con- 
gress, but  this  was  not  carried  into  effect  until  his  son,  George,  had 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  had  made  a  journey  into  Canada  to 
look  out  the  home  which  ^as  offered  here  by  the  British  government 
to.  all  its  adherents.  Betuming  in  1792,  George  Keefer,  (who 
wrote  his  name  according  to  the  pronunciation),  brought  his 
mother  into  Canada  on  horseback  by  an  Indian  trail  through  an 
unbroken  forest,  from  the  Susquehanna  to  lake  Erie.  The  site  of 
Buffalo  was  then  vacant,  and  two  temporary  huts  for  fishermen 
were  the  only  human  habitations  there.  For  nearly  seventy- 
years  Mr.  Keefer  lived  at  Thorold,  on  the  Welland  canal,  of  which 
work  he  was  the  first  president,  and  the  coostant  supporter  of  its 
distinguished  author,  the  Honorable  W.  H.  Merritt.  Deprived  of 
his  patrimony,  he  nevertheless  by  a  long  liiPe  of  industry,  temper- 
ance and  strict  integrily,  acquired  a  considerable  estate,  and  brought 
up  a  large  family,  taking  especial  care  to  afford  them  all  the  advan- 
tages which  the  progress  of  education  in  Canada  from  time  to  time 
am^rdei 

The  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  the  second  wife  of 
GeoigjB  Keefer,  having  been  the  widow  of  John  Emery,  the  son  of  a 
United  Empire  loyalist  of  English  descent^  and  himself  one  of  the 
Canadian  volunteers,  who  died  at  Niagara  of  army  fever,  in  1813. 
She  was  the  sister  of  Edward  McBnde,  a  prominent  Freemason, 
who  represented  Niagara  in  the  provincial  Parliament,  and  whose 
name  ^ured  in  the  case  of  the  abduetioi)  of  Morgan.    They  were 
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ohildren  of  one  of  the  Iriali  volunteers  who  came  to  Canada  in  1776, 
under  General  Carlton,  after  haying  first  married  in  Tralee,  Muy 
Bradshaw,  who  claimed  descent  from  Col.  Bradshaw  (brother  of  the 
regicide),  who  went  to  Ireland  with  Cromwell's  army.  The  Brad- 
shaws  claim  descent  from  the  famous  bishop  of  Winchester, 
William  of  Wjkeham,  for  the  education  of  all  whose  descendants 
provision  is  made  in  Winchester  college.  Mary  Bradshaw's 
mother  was  a  Healy,  a  connection  of  the  Springs,  in  that  part  of 
Ireland.  The  Biudshaws  were  Protestant^ — the  Healys  Roman 
Catholic. 

Mr.  Thomas  C.  Keefer  was  educated  at  Upper  Canada  ooll^e^ 
Toronto^  where^  between  the  years  1833  and  1838,  he  passed  from 
the  third  form  under  the  late  Dr.  Phillips  to  the  seyenth,  under 
Dr.  Harris.  In  1838  he  commenced  the  profession  which  for  some 
time  before  leaving  college  he  had  chosen,  at  Lockport,  on  the 
£rie  canal,  where  extensive  works  were  then  in  progress.  In 
1840  he  returned  to  Canada,  and  was  employed  by  the  Welland 
Canal  Company,  under  the  late  J.  S.  Maoaulay,  colonel  in  Royal 
Engineers,  then  engineer-in-chief.  In  the  following  year  the  Can- 
adas  were  united,  and  this  canal  becoming  a  provincial  work,  its 
enlargement  was  commenced.  Mr.  Keefer,  then  only  in  his  twen- 
tieth year,  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  enlargement  of  the 
feeder,  and  continued  the  only  engineer  in  charge  until  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Power  as  engineer-in-chief,  in  1842,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  new  locks.  He  remained  a  division  engineer 
of  all  south  of  the  Welland  river  until  1845,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  Ottawa  works,  and  thus  in  his 
twenty-fourth  year,  ceased  to  be  an  assistant  engineer.  At  the 
close  of  1848  he  was  dismissed  from  the  government  service  with 
a  flattering  letter,  ostensibly  on  the  score  of  retrenchment,  but  in 
reality  because  he  had,  as  engineer  in  charge,  successfully  opposed 
proposed  expenditures  in  which  some  members  of  Parliament,  hav- 
ing influence  with  the  administration,  were  interested.  In  1849 
he  wrote  the  ^^PhUoumhy  of  Radroads,"  a  pamphlet  which  was 
reprinted  by  several  railway  companies,  and  republished  in  many 
of  the  newspapers,  and  contributed  more  than  any  other  to  aid  the 
railway  agitation  which  secured  the  completion  of  the  Great  Wes- 
tern, the  Toronto  Northern,  Port  Hope,  Gobourg,  Ottawa,  and 
Orand  Trunk  Railways.  It  was  also  a  text  book  for  the  press  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswicki  in  advocating  their  railway 
policy. 

In  the  same  year,  his  Excellency  the  Barl  of  Elgin,  governor- 
general,  offered  a  premium  for  the  best  <^  E$8<jqf  on  <A«  u^uence  of 
the  Cancdi  of  Canada  upon  her  AgricuUure.**  For  this  Mr.  Keefer 
was  the  successful  competitor,  and  the  announcement,  in  1850, 
immediate^  after  the  success  of  his  **Fhilo9ophy  of  Ra/Sroade/'  at 
once  gave  him  the  position  of  an  authority  on  mlway  and  cooBi- 
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taieroial  snbjeots.  In  His  prize  essay  he  forshadowed  that  polidoal 
differences  might  divert  the  trade  of  the  north-west  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  St.  Lawrence.  He  opposed  agricuUural  protection 
as  nnneoessary,  and  general  protection  as  unwise,  but  advocated 
indcUmtal  protection  to  certain  mann&ctures  snited  to  the  country, 
and  asserted  that  reciprocity  would  he  granted.  He  predicted 
that  the  St.  Lawrence  by  its  adaptation  for  steam  power  would  yet 
distance  its  rivak,  and  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  route  through  the  straits  of  Belleisle,  as  saving  several 
hundred  miles  in  the  European  voyage.  He  showed  that  with 
steamers,  lights,  buoys  and  beacons,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
would  be  safer  than  the  Gulf  of  Mexioo,  the  English  or  Irish  chan- 
nels. He  advocated  the  free  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
shewed  the  relief  it  would  afford  to  the  lake  craft  in  winter  and  in 
seasons  of  depression,  which  view  has  been  since  proved  correct  by 
the  fiict  that  twenty  thousand  tons  of  lake  shipping  went  out  on 
the  ocean  in  1858  and  1859.  He  also  pointed  out  that  New  England 
would  for  the  future  be  a  better  market  for  Canadian  breadstuffs 
than  old  England.  Since  this  essay  was  published  other  prise 
essays  have  been  written  on  Canada,  and  extensively  distributed  in 
in  connection  with  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1855,  and  many  valu- 
able publications  have  likewise  drawn  attention  to  this  province,  in 
late  years,  all  of  which  have  had  the  '<  CanaU  of  Canada*'  of  Mr. 
Keefer  before  their  writers,  while  he  wrote  xmder  everr  disadvant- 
age, except  that  of  treading  new  ground.  His  essay  has  however 
been  described  by  the  leading  press  of  Canada  as  a  masterly 
one,  exhausting  the  subjects  on  which  it  treats.  The  government 
policy  with  reference  to  the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  last  ten  years  has 
been  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  it,  and  his 
views  with  respect  to  a  manufacturing  policy  have  been  adopted. 

In  1850  he  was  i^in  called  into  the  government  service  by  the 
Honorable  W.  H.  Merritt,  (who  was  then  chief  commissioner  of 
public  works^,  and  was  sent  to  survey  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence with  a  view  to  their  improvement,  and  also  to  explore  the 
country  between  the  head  waters  of  the  river  St.  John  in  New 
Brunswick  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  the  Saguenay,  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  up  an  intercolonial  communication  by  canal  or 
railway.  In  1851  he  resigned  permanently  his  connection  with  the 
government  service,  and  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Toronto 
and  Eangston  section  of  the  Grand  Trunk  RaSway,  which,  as  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Keefer  in  his  '^  Phxlo9ophy  of  RaUwaygj'  was 
restricted  to  a  line  from  Montreal  uniting  with  the  Great  Western 
at  Hamilton.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  survey  of 
the  Montreal  and  Kingston  section  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Eailway, 
and  also  of  the  bridge  over  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal,  thus 
having  the  whole  line  and  bridge  in  his  hands.  In  1852  the  Eng- 
lish contractors  assumed  the  position  of  the  Canadian  companies^ 
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«nd  appointed  their  own  engineer  to  the  oharge  of  the  nilivmy  and 
bridge,  and  Mr.  Keefer,  unwilling  to  take  aanbordinalie  post  nnder 
the  eontraotors'  engineer,  went  into  general  practice.  In  connee- 
tion  with  the  Tronk  railway  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  adyoeated 
the  goage  of  New  York  and  New  England  for  the  Canadian  liae, 
80  that  oars  laden  in  Canada  conld  go  without  traaahipmenty  in 
bond  or  othenriaey  into  New  York  and  Boston,  the  only  produce 
markets  in  the  United  States  within  oar  reach,  and  return  in  like 
manner^ with  imports,  to  their  place  of  destination.  Portland  had 
howeyer  foreseen  chat,  without  a  peculiar  guage,  traffic  would  branch 
off  at  the  Connecticut  riyer  and  other  points  to  Boston,  and  had 
bound  the  Sherbrooke  road  to  her  conditions.  These  in  turn  were 
imposed  upon  the  whole  proyince,  as  the  ptt)yincial  guage,  by  tiie 
Sherbrooke'road.  Mr.  Keefer  has  since  its  commencement  in  1863 
disapproyed  of  the  policy  of  the  Orand  Trunk  Company,  in  the 
location,  construction  and  management  of  the  railway,  although,  as 
one  of  the  early  promoters,  he  has  always  been  fayond>le  to  the 
enterprise  itself. 

In  reference  to  the  bill  then  before  the  legislature,  Mr.  Keefer, 
in  1852,  recorded  his  protest  in  one  of  the  leading  proyincial  jour- 
nals, in  the  following  prophetic  language : — 

<<  It  is  the  control  of  the  road  during  construction  and  after  com- 
pletion, by  a  company  of  non-resident  speculators^  that  should  be 
resisted.  There  are  a  thousand  questions  of  local  importance  to 
eyeiy  town,  yillage  and  township  on  the  line,  which  must  arise 
during  its  construction,  which  such  persons  cannot  appreciate  and 
will  not  accede  to;  and  when  completed,  upon  the  liberal  and 
enlightened  management  of  its  commencement  will  depend  its 
future  success,  and  that  of  the  interests  along  the  route.  This  can- 
not and  will  not  be  appreciated  by  parties  in  temporaiy  possession, 
whose  policy  it  will  be  to  make  that  possession  so  irksome  that  the 
country  will  be  compelled  to  purchase  them  out.  Thus  after  pay- 
ing the  highest  price  for  a  road  constructed  in  defiance  of  load 
wishes,  it  will  be  thrown  back  on  our  hands,  haying  been  managed 
by  <  reference  to  the  board  at  home,'  damaged  in  reputation,  and 
not  improbably,  worn  out  in  track  and  gear,  by  the  cupidity  or 
indifference  of  temporaiy  non-resident  tenants. 

<<  Mr.  Jackson  merely  asks  power  from  the  Canadian  l^islatare  to 
puff  the  stock  of  our  main  line  to  double  the  amount  necessary  for 
the  construction  of  the  road,  and  when  he  shall  haye  disposed  of 
£10,000  per  mile  in  stock,  by  quoting  the  confirmation  of  this 
<  chisel '  by  the  Canadian  legislature  and  ffoyernment,  (who  in 
England,  will  be  supposed  to  be  the  best  judges  of  whsit  the  road 
will  cost  and  what  it  will  pay),  he  will  disappear  from  the  scene 
and  leave  'the  widows  and  clergymen,'  the  Sidney  Smiths^  and 
all  the  small  shareholders  in  Britain  to  diyide  the  diyidends  between 
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ik«lftflelTe0  and  tikegorennxieni  gnarahtee  mortgage.  Htb  pomtioD 
wMoh  Canada  will  then  ooeupy  in  the  public  opinion  of  Great 
Britain  will  be  similar  to  that  or  the  repudiating  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, whose  dnib-eooted  dticensSidney  Smith  has  immortalised/' 

Beferrinr  to  the  Toronto  and  Guelph  road;  Mr.  Keefer  fore- 
shadowed the  result;  as  foUoTTS  :-— 

''But  where  will  all  this  end?  Publie  notoriety  brings  the 
rumor  of  another  gigantic  <  chisel.'  It  is  well  known  tmit  the 
directors  of  the  Toronto  and  Quelph  road  have  receiyed  over  one 
hundred  bids  for  their  line,  but  have  as  yet  accepted  none,  and  the 
reason  assigned  is  that  they  are  angling  with  '  Jackson,  Hincks 
A  Oo./  to  be  tacked  on  to  the  trunk  line.  The  Great  Western  will 
then  be  thrown  orerboard  as  a '  Yankee  eoncern,'  and  the  Canadian 
main  trunk  will  be  pushed  through  Guelph  and  Samia,  and  the 
gotemment  guarantee  be  extended  over  the  wh<^  line. 

''  If  the  doctrine  be  true  that  every  man  has  his  price,  we  Confess 
that  with  such  a  railway-facilities  bill  of  fare  there  is  scarcely  sot- 
thing  which  reckless  and  unprincipled  plotting  cannot  do.  We 
tremble  for  the  name  and  fame  ci  Canada  when  we  reflect  with 
what  hot  haste  this  Jackson  business  has  been  spurred  on.'' 

*  »  «  «  *  4c  ♦ 

After  describing  the  political  position  of  the  question,  Mr.  Keefer 
thus  concludes : — 

''  Lastly,  Mr.  Hincks  is  committed  to  himself.  The  power  and 
patronage  arising  out  of  the  expenditure  of  such  a  vast  sum  of 
money  is  worth  fdl  the  political  trump  cards  which  ever  have  been 
or  can  be  started,  and  wielding  that  powmr  through  a  project  which 
extends  throughout  the  entire  lengtii  and  breadth  of  the  land,  he 
can  defy  the  whole  army  of  politicians — ^who  can  only  oppose  princi- 
ple to  iiUereit,  agitation  to  a  consideration. 

''  The  public  character  of  Canada  is  to  be  prostituted  in  the  Lon- 
don stock  market,  and  used  as  an  engine  to  extract  their  means 
from  distant  and  confiding  men  and  women.  Messrs.  Jackson  & 
Co.,  are  aUowed, /Srs^,  to  make  a  contract  with  themselves,  by  which 
diey  will  make  the  fsture  shareholders  pay  double  the  value  of  the 
road;  seeondfyf  they  are  enabled  to  purchase  the  support  necessary 
to  secure  the  bill  by  being  allowed  to  assign  sub-contracts  with- 
out competition,  Ac.'' 

In  addition  to  his  professional  engagements  during  the  busy 
period  which  marked  the  commencement  of  the  railway  era  in 
Canada,  he  was  on  the  part  of  Canada  prominently  concerned, 
from  1849  until  its  passage  in  1854,  with  the  reciprocity 
treaty,  and  spent  some  time  in  Boston  and  New  York  with  the 
United  States  consul-general,  the  Canadian  department  of  whose 
report  bears  evidence  of  Mr.  Reefer's  labors.  Although  many 
names  have  figured  prominently  in  the  final  stages  of  this  measure, 
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some  are  those  of  men  who  were  at  first  soeptieal  of  its  praciioa- 
bilitj,  wHo  ridiculed  the  proposition,  but  who  like  other  fortunaiea 
have  reaped  where  they  have  not  sown.  There  exists  the  best 
authority  for  stating  that  Mr.  Keefer  contributed  at  least  as  much 
as  any  other  person  acting  on  the  part  of  Canada  towards  the  sao- 
cessfcd  issue  of  this  important  measure. 

During  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  1852,  Mr.  Keefer  has 
filled  the  positions  of  engineer  of  the  Montreal  Water  Works,  Moat- 
real  Harbor,  Stanstead,  Shefford  and  Chambly  Railway,  Hamiltm 
Water  Works,  Port  Dover  Railway,  besides  having  been  as  consulting 
engineer,  or  arbitrator,  connected  at  some  time  with  most  of  the 
railways  and  public  works  in  the  country.  Nor  has  his  practice 
been  confined  to  Canada.  Twice  he  has  been  called  into  the 
adjoining  province  of  New  Brunswick ;  and  he  has  declined  an  oflfer 
from  Major-Qeneral  Fremont  to  go  to  California,  with  a  munificent 
salary,  on  a  professional  engagement  in  connection  with  the  Mari- 

Gsa  mines.  Besides  his  professional  reports,  some  of  his  lectures 
ve  been  published;  in  one  of  which,  that  upon  ^^the  Ottawa,** 
the  only  detailed  description  yet  given  of  the  mode  of  conductiiig 
the  lumber  trader  is  to  be  found.  During  the  recent  visit  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  his  royal  highness  inaugurated  the  Hamilton 
Water  Works,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Keefer,  as  the  engineer,  was 
presented. 

His  conneotiou'with  the  Victoria  Bridge  has,  since  the  erection 
of  the  tablet  bearing  the  inscription,  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion by  the  Canadian  press }  his  friends  contending  that  by  the 
omission  of  his  name,  great  injustice  has  been  done  not  only  to 
him,  but  to  Canadian  engineering.  His  chums  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  pamphlets,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Eneland,  and 
have  been  brought  forward  in  the  Legislative  Council  here;  and 
thus  far,  judgment  in  his  favor  appears  to  have  gone  by  dcdfault. 
The  directors  of  the  company  here  disclaimed  all  responsibility 
with  regard  to  the  inscription  or  the  omission  of  Mr.  Keefer  s 
name,  and  appear  disinclined  to  interfere  in  a  professional  contro- 
versy;  so  much  so,  that  at  the  inauguration  they  did  not  in  their 
address  allude  to  anv  of  the  engineers  whose  names  have  been 
associated  with  the  bridge.  Mr.  Keefer's  claims  appear  to  be  as 
follows : — ^Two  eminent  American  engineers  had  previously  located 
the  bridge  across  Nun's  Island,  and  one  of  them  had  declared  his 
belief  that  any  attempt  to  place  it  where  it  now  stands  would 
endanger  it;  the  other,  by  his  subsequent  location,  practically 
assented  to  this.  One  of  these  engineers  proposed  to  provide  for 
the  niiyigation  by  means  of  a  draw  bridge,  which  the  other  declared 
to  be  impracticable,  and  therefore  proved  to  stop  the  navi- 
gation altogether.  Both  chose  the  widest  portion  of  the  river, 
and  adopted  a  minimum  of  obstruction  in  piers  and  abutments  in 
order  to  give  the  greatest  fireedom  to  the  ice  and  water,  and  thereby 
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avert  its  deetmotiye  action.  Mr.  Keefer,  on  the  contrary,  demon- 
strated that  the  present  site  is  the  best,  because  the  narrower,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  still  more  diminished  in  width,  by  encroaching 
upon  the  shoals  on  either  shore;  and  by  thus  concentrating  the 
current  prerent  the  ice  from  grounding  in  front  and  between  the 
piers.  He  therefore  planned  the  solid  approaches  which  have  been 
adopted,  and  provided  for  the  navigation  by  elevating  the  central  span, 
and  ascending  to  it  by  an  ordinary  railway  grade  from  either  shore. 
This  plan  was  as  simple  as  that  by  which  the  egg  was  made  to 
stand  on  end,  but  with  the  low  banks  on  both  sides  it  did  not  sug- 
gest itself  to  his  American  predecessors.  Mr.  Reefer  also  estab- 
lished the  proper  spaces  between  the  piers,  (which  have  been 
followed  almost  exactly),  and  he  demonstrated  the  necessity  for  a 
solid  tubular  bridge,  and  the  inapplicability  of  the  suspension  prin- 
ciple to  this  site.  It  has  therefore  been  claimed  by  his  friends 
that  ^^  all  which  is  peculiar,  all  which  distinguishes  this  bridge 
from  any  other,  is  derived  from  him ;''  while  several  Canadian  and 
American  writers  on  the  bridge  give  him  a  foremost  position  in 
relation  to  it. 

In  concluding  this  short  notice  we  may  say,  with  a  late  writer  on 
the  subject : — ^^  Judging  the  comparative  merits  of  the  surviving 
engineers,  few  will  dispute  that  in  putting  the  English  engineers' 
names  on  the  bridge  portals,  and  in  leaving  the  Canadian's  off,  a 
great  injustice  was  done ;  and  we  believe  that  Mr.  Reefer's  name 
will  be  engraved  on  the  heart  of  every  sensible  man  who  under- 
stands anything  of  the  subject.'' 

Mr.  Reefer  married,  in  1848,  Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  Honorable  Thomas  McRay,  of  Rideau  Hall,  near  Ottawa, 
and  is  now  a  resident  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Reefer  is  a  younger  brother  of  Samuel  Reefer,  Esq.,  deputy 
commissioner  of  public  works  and  inspector  of  railways,  and  for- 
merly engineer  to  the  board  of  works ;  a  gentleman  of  great  profes- 
sional attainments  and  much  goodness  of  heart.  Through  his 
appointment,  he  is  professionally  connected  with  many  of  the  lead- 
ing public  works  in  the  province. 


F.  X.  GAENEAU,  Esq. 

Ths  name  of  this  gentleman,  as  a  historian,  stands  pre-eminent 
in  our  republic  of  letters ;  he  is  at  once  our  Macaulay,  Hume, 
Guizot  and  Thiers  ;  and  we  may  conscientiously  say  that  he  has 
written  the  best  history  of  Canada  ever  printed.    This  rank  his 
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hiitory  holcb,  not  only  for  the  ^reat  mfoimation  whioli  it  ooataiius 
but  for  the  parity  ana  perspicuity  of  the  huffuage  which  he  em* 
ploys  to  pourtray  his  opinions  of  the  men  and  thingp  in  general 
connected  with  Canada  ]  in  &ct,  we  have  no  history  of  Canada 
equal  to  Ckumeau's.  Smith  wrote  only  up  to  a  certain  period, 
and  Roger  the  same.  Christie  and  McMulIen's  histories  oaa 
only  be  regarded  as  compilations,  and  the  late  history  of  the  Abb6 
Ferland,  to  speak  strictly,  concerns  more  the  affairs  of  the  Bomish 
Church  than  that  of  the  province. 

M.  Oarneau  has  been  put  to  enormous  expense  and  anxiety  to 
get  out  his  history,  (of  which  three  editions  and  one  translation 
haye  appeared)  ;  he  had  to  travel  far  and  near  to  obtain  infor- 
mation, and  we  owe  a  deep  obligation  to  him  for  bringing  forward 
such  information  as,  perhaps,  bnt  for  his  inde&tigable  energy, 
would  have  remained  in  oblivion  ;  the  anziely  which  he  felt  and 
the  intense  attention  which  he  bestowed  in  procuring  his  history 
nearly  ruined  what  had  previously  been  not  a  very  strong  constitu- 
tion ;  and  to  judge  of  his  age,  he  certainlv  loolu  much  more  en- 
feebled and  aged  than  he  really  is.  As  for  his  personal  history,  he 
is  a  native  of  Quebec,  having  been  bom  there,  and  having  received 
his  education  at  the  Quebec  seminary,  an  institution  intmsted 
with  the  instruction  of  nearly  all  the  influential  French  Canadians 
of  the  district  from  which  have  emanated  some  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  our  French  population.  From  his  youth,  H.  Gk»^ 
neau  has  always  been  of  a  studious  disposition,  and  much  given 
to  collecting  intelligence  of  occurrences  and  facts  relative  to  the 
history  of  Canada.  When  a  young  man  he  studied  law  and  passed' 
for  the  bar,  and  he  was  employed  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  for 
a  short  time  as  a  clerk,  and  eventually  became,  what  he  is  now,  the 
city  clerk  of  Quebec.  M.  Qameau  is  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction,  of  Jiower  Canada,  and  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec,  and  of  the  Historical 
Societies  of  Montreal,  Michigan,  Chicago,  &c.  He  has  also  been 
several  years  president  of  the  Ijoatitut  Canadien,  of  Quebec, 


CHARLES  LINDSAY,  Kkj. 

Mb.  Linbsat,  the  celebrated,  and  (we  may  say  without  exaggenir 
tion)  the  first  political  writer  in  Canada  at  the  present  day,  was 
bomin  Lincoln8hire,England,inthebeginningof  the  year  1820.  He 
came  to  Canada  as  late  as  1842,  in  search  of  some  oocufataon  or 
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ployment  as  a  writer,  bnt  for  some  time,  he  was  ansuccessfiil  in  his 
eDdeavors,  haying  only  obtained  the  editorship  of  a  small  country 
paper  in  Canada  West.  By  degrees,  however,  as  his  talents  became 
knovrn  from  his  writings,  people  began  to  regard  him  with  less  reserve, 
and  in  1846,  when  Mr.  Hincks  started  The  Examiner  as  his  organ, 
in  the  capital  of  the  western  province,  Mr.  Lindsay  was  entrusted 
with  the  sub-editorship  of  that  journal,  although  practically  he  was, 
as  an  eminent  functionary  has  it,  '4he  editor-in-chief."  In  that 
capacity  he  remained  for  six  years,  when,  in  1852,  he  was  solicited 
by  the  proprietor  of  the  Toronto  Leader  to  become  its  editor.  The 
proposal  was  accepted,  and  he  has  remained  with  that  journal  ever 
since,  raising  it  by  his  talented  writings  from  a  small  second 
rate  paper,  to  be  the  most  influential  and  widely  circulated  political 
and  family  paper  in  the  province. 

Mr.  Lindsay  is  also  an  author  of  no  mean  repute ;  having  at 
different  times  published  small  but  well  written  and  valuable  books 
on  the  following  subjects,  "  Clergy  Reserves**  "  The  Maine  Liquor 
Law**  and  "  The  Prairies  of  the  Western  States.**  The  latter  by 
order  of  the  government,  was  published  to  defend  Canada  against 
the  attacks  of  Mr.  James  Caird,  M.  P.,  in  his  work  on  Americ4i, 
Mr.  Lindsay  has  also  contributed  largely  to  many  valuable  publioa 
tions  in  this  and  the  old  world,  and  is,  we  understand,  also  prepar- 
ing a  work  on  the  lower  provinces,  as  well  as  a  life  of  his  late 
father-in-law,  William  Lyon  McKenzie,  Esquire. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  style  of  Mr.  Lindsay's  writings ; 
for,  assuredly,  all  political  parties  in  Canada  will  acknowledge  the 
fact  that  he  writes  as  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman.  His  services 
have  been  exceedingly  beneficial  to  his  party ;  so  much  so,  that, 
after  the  keen  contest  in  the  late  elections,  in  which  he  worked 
earnestly,  he  was  attacked  by  a  dangerous  illness,  the  result  of 
hard  desk  work  and  late  hours,  and  from  that,  we  believe,  he  is 
only  now  recovering.  Indeed,  we  may  say  with  confidence  that  in 
him,  the  present  ministry  are  possessed  of  the  most  powerful  ally 
which  they  could  possibly  have  retained  in  the  western  province. 
To  Mr.  Lindsay  must  be  attributed  a  great  portion  of  the  recent 
victory,  which  they  have  achieved  in  Canada  West.  This  is  no 
flattery,  for  we  speak  the  truth,  which  cannot  fiidl  to  be  apparent 
to  all  unprejudiced  persoos. 
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DANIEL  MORRISON,  Esq: 

If  we  award  to  Mr.  Lindsay  one  of  the  highest  plaoes  as  a  Gaoar 
dian  writer  and  journalist,  we  are  bound  in  justice  to  the  abore 
able  and  talented  gentleman  to  place  him  side  by  side  with  his 
celebrated  confrere.  ^ 

Mr.  Morrison's  name  is  well  known  in  Canada,  not  only  from  hii 
long  connection  with  our  press,  as  one  of  its  most  vigoroas  writen, 
but  also  for  his  known  character  as  a  gentleman  of  the  meet  kiadly 
and  amiable  feelings. 

He  is  the  son  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Morrison,  of  Inyemess,  in 
Scotland.  An  early  resident  (for  his  years)  in  Canada,  he  at  first 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits ;  and  for  some  time  he  cultivated 
a  farm  in  the  county  of  Wentworth,  C.  W.  He  subsequently,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  S.  T.  Jones,  edited  the  Ihmdas  Warder  ;  and 
during  his  short  connection  with  that  paper,  he  raised  it  ^m  the 
comparatively  obscure  position  which  it  held  on  his  first  joining  it^ 
to  one  of  the  first  journals  in  the  western  section  of  the  province ; 
and  achieved  a  reputation  for  himself  as  being  one  of  the  moat 
spirited  and  vigorous  writers  in  Canada.  His  talents  and  abilities 
were  held  in  such  high  repute  during  his  brief  connection  with  the 
Wardety  that  he  shortly  afterwards  became  editor  of  the  Toronto 
Leader y  the  principal  journal  in  Canada  ;  and  his  writings 
displayed  such  ability  and  energy,  that  he  was  spoken  of  as  the 
best  journalist  in  this  country.  Leaving  the  Leader  he  became 
editor  of  the  Colonttt,  which,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Sheppard,  he 
had  purchased  from  Mr.  Samuel  Thompson,  and  he  continued  in  that 
office  until  1859,  when  he  was  appointed  by  the  government  as  one 
of  the  provincial  arbitrators,  an  office  attached  to  the  public  worb 
department.  This  office  he  continued  to  hold  until  1860,  when 
his  official  business  having  brought  him  to  Quebec,  he  was  offered 
by  Mr.  Foote  the  editorship  of  the  Manixng  Chronicle  of  thit 
city.  This  offer  he  accepted,  and  resigned  his  post  in  the  govern- 
ment service.  Subsequently,  in  the  spring  of  1861,  he  proceeded 
to  London,  C.  W.,  to  take  charge  of  the  Prototype  ;  and  is  now  em- 
ployed on  the  staff  of  the  Tribune,  in  New  York. 

The  style  of  writing  in  which  he  more  particularly  excels,  is 
sarcasm,  and  in  this,  it  is  said,  few  writers  can  approach  him.  TTe 
think  we  but  speak  the  general  opinion  of  aJl  those  who  tit 
acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  press  of  this  country,  when  ve 
state  that  Mr.  Morrison  occupies  one  of  the  highest  places  in  it 

Mr.  Morrison  married  in  1858,  the  celebrated  and  accomplished 
voung  Canadian  actress.  Miss  Charlotte  Nickinson,  by  whom  (we 
believe)  he  has  two  children. 
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GEORGE  SHEPPARD,  Esq. 

Another  name  well  known^  as  connected  witb  onr  Canadian 
press,  is  tbat  of  Mr.  Sheppard.  This  gentleman,  previous  to  his 
connection  with  this  country,  was  a  writer  and  political  lecturer  in 
England.  Having  come  to  America,  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
founding  an  English  colony  in  the  western  state  of  Illinois,  close 
to  Iowa.  This  he  accomplished,  bringing  a  large  number  of  Eng- 
lish people  there  under  his  guidance.  Too  unselfish,  however,  to 
profit  by  his  position,  Mr.  Sheppard  did  not  receive  the  best  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  those  whom  he  had  placed  in  the  most  pros- 
perous position ;  and  being  disappointed,  he  proceeded  to  Washing- 
ton, where  he  was  employed  by  the  Federal  Government  to  write 
for,  and  (if  we  mistake  not),  edit  the  National  IrUettigencer,  the 
org&n  of  the  administration  of  the  day. 

How  he  first  became  connected  with  Canada  we  are  not  aware ; 
but  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  writer  for  the  Globe  and  for  the 
Leader  J  and  afterwards,  in  1858,  for  the  Colonist j  which  he 
owned,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Morrison.  Soon  after  the  Colonist 
went  into  opposition,  Mr.  Sheppard  became  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Ohhe^  and  continued  as  such  until  the  celebrated  Toronto 
Convention,  of  1859,  in  the  proceedings  of  which  he  took  a  promi- 
nent part,  and  shewed  himself  to  be  an  eloquent  speaker,  as  he  is 
one  of  the  best  of  writers. 

Subsequently,  he  proceeded  to  Washington ;  and  during  his  resi- 
dence there,  contributed  those  much  admired  letters  to  the  Leader j 
which  appeared  during  1860,  written  in  his  usual  vigorous  style, 
describing  the  outbreidL  of  hostilities,  and  other  matters  in  con- 
nection with  the  American  civil  war.  He  returned  to  Canada  a 
short  time  since,  and  is  now  editing  the  Leader  during  Mr 
Lindsay's  absence. 


Prop.  J.  W.  DAWSON,  M.A.,  P.R.G.S. 

Pbincipal  or  McGill  College. 

The  name  of  this  distinguished  and  justly  celebrated  savant  is 
not  unknown  to  most  of  our  readers.  His  labors  in  the  cause  of 
science,  history  and  education  are  calculated  to  give  him  a  high 
place  among  Canadian  literati. 
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Mr.  Dawson  is  a  natiTe  of  Pioton^  Nora  Scotia,  wliere  lie  wu 
born  of  a  good  Sootdsh  family^  in  October,  1820.  After  oomplet* 
ing  a  coarse  of  stndj  in  cliu9nc8,  mathematics,  physics,  mental 
science,  chemistry,  &c.,  in  Picton  academy,  talong  lessons  in 
drawing  and  taxidermy,  and  spending  some  time  in  coUecting 
specimens  in  natural  history,  he  matriculated  in  the  uniyersity  of 
Eidinburgh,  and  attended  more  especially  the  lectures  of  Professor 
Jameson,  throughout  the  session  of  1840-41,  on  mineralogy  and 
geoloey.  On  his  return  to  Nova  Scotia,  in  1841,  he  travelled 
with  Sir  C  Lyell,  and,  under  his  direction,  he  explored  and 
described  in  the  ^^Proceedmgi  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Lon- 
doUf*  several  points  of  interest  regarding  the  geology  of  that  pro- 
vince. After  having  lectured  on  botanv  and  geology  in  the  academy 
of  Pictou,  and  in  the  Dalhousie  college,  and  having  published 
several  educational  works,  Mr.  Dawson  was  appointed,  in  1850, 
superintendent  of  education  for  Nova  Scotia.  In  18&3,  he  resigned 
his  office,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  directors  of  the  new  normal 
school.  Shortly  after,  great  complaints  having  been  made  against 
King's  college,  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick,  a  commission  was 
appointed  to  enquire  into  the  condition  of  the  institution.  Dr. 
Ryerson  and  Mr.  Dawson  were  among  the  commissioners.  The 
latter  was  appointed  principal  of  the  McGill  collese,  in  1855,  and 
had  subsequently  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws,  by  the  same  university,  in  addition  to  that  of  master  of 
arts  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  which  he  already  possessed. 
Dr.  Dawson  is,  moreover,  a  fellow  of  the  Bojal  Geological  Society 
of  London,  and  a  member  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Mon- 
treal, and  of  the  Canadian  Institute,  Toronto,  corresponding  mem- 
ber of  the  Academv  of  Natural  Science,  of  Philadelphia,  fellow  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Science,  and  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Canada.  He  has  contributed  several 
papers  to  the  British  and  American  associations  for  the  promotion 
of  the  sciences.  Besides  the  numerous  essays  published  in  the 
transactions  of  scientific  bodies,  or  in  pamphlet  form,  he  has  pub- 
lished the  following  works  : — "  Hanmook  of  the  Geography  and 
Natural  Hiitory  of  Nova  Scotia,'*  pp.  95,  and  map,  (1848)  ; 
"  HintJi  to  the  Farmers  of  Nova  Scotia/'  pp.  148,  (1853)  ;  and 
'^Acadian  Geology/'  pp.  300,(1866);  and  '^Archaia,"  (1859). 
His  administration  of  the  educational  affairs  of  McOill  college  has 
been  thus  far  marked  with  great  success  in  the  following  particulars: 
in  the  complete  organization  of  the  faculty  of  arts,  which  was  pre> 
viously  in  a  veiy  depressed  condition,  in  the  organizing  of  the 
McGiil  normal  school,  in  conjunction  with  the  educational  depart- 
ment of  Canada  East,  and  in  the  prompt  restoration  of  Ae 
high  school  and  college  buildings,  in  the-  replacing  of  their  libra- 
ries and  in  the  restoration  of  their  collections  of  natural  history, 
after  the  disastrous  fire  of  1856.     The  new  library  of  the  &culty 
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of  arts  abeady  contains  eighteen  liandred  well  selected  volnmes ; 
and  there  is  also  a  fair  beginning  of  a  collection  of  philosophical 
apparatus.  The  new  mnseum  contains  a  general  collection  in 
zoology;  a  general  collection  in  geology  and  paloeontolop^ ;  the 
Holmes'  collection  of  two  thousand  Canadian  and  foreign  minerals ; 
the  Holmes  herbarium;  containing  specimens  of  nearly  all  the 
plants  indigenous  to  Lower  Canada ;  the  Logan  collection  of  four 
nundred  and  fifty  characteristic  Canadian  fossils ;  and  the  Couper 
collection  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  Canadian  insects. 


R.  A.  HARRISON,  Esq.,  B.C.L. 

The  next  name  in  our  category  is  that  of  the  rising  barrister  and 
successful  law  author,  Robert  Alexander  Harrison,  the  only  law 
writer  of  eminence  of  which  Canada  can  really  boast. 

Mr.  Harrison  was  born  in  the  City  of  Montreal^  C.  E.,  on  the 
8rd  August;  1888.  His  parents  are  both  from  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, and  in  the  same  year  that  he  was  bom,  migrated  to  Canada  ; 
they  afterwards  removed  to  the  upper  province,  and  for  some 
time  lived  in  the  township  of  Markham,  north  of  York,  now 
Toronto,  and  subsequently  became  residents  of  the  latter  city,  where 
Mr.  Harrison's  life  from  childhood  has  been  spent. 

Mr.  Harrison  is  an  "  Upper  Canada  college  boy,"  having  been 
educated  &'<i  that  institution,  which  has  turned  out  many  youths 
who  have  shed  lustre  on  the  name  of  the  college.  Young 
Harrison  was  most  successful  in  his  studies,  and  yearly  carried 
off  a  great  number  of  prizes.  He  left  college  in  1849,  to  em- 
brace the  profession  of  tne  law  ;  he  was  then  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  during  the  same  year  was  articled  as  a  clerk  in  the  law  office 
of  Messrs.  Bobinson  &  Allan,  a  practising  law  firm  of  Toronto. 
During  the  time  spent  in  their  office  he  made  rapid  progress  in  the 
study  of  the  profession,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  '^  rising  young 
man."  When  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  two  years  a  stu- 
dent, he  commenced  the  compilation  of  the  first  law  work  he  ever 
wrote ;  it  was  a  digest  of  all  cases  determined  in  the  Queen's  Bench 
and  practice  courts  for  Upper  Canada,  firoml828  to  1851,  inclusive. 
He  was  about  a  year  in  writing  the  book,  and  nearly  as  long  in 
passing  it  through  the  press.  Being  a  young  law  student  and  un- 
xnown  to  the  profession,  the  work  was  published  under  the  super- 
vision of  James  Lukin  Bobinson,  Esquire,  who  was  then  the 
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authorised  reporter  of  the  Qaeen's  Bench.  The  work  mm  pub- 
lished in  the  joint  names  of  <'  Rohinson  &  Harrison."  It  was  most 
snccessfnl,  and  received  the  approval  of  the  profession.  It  hronght 
Hr.  Harrison's  name  widely  and  favorably  before  the  legal  pro- 
fession. This  was  the  only  legal  work  he  wrote  durine  the  time  he 
was  a  law  student.  Durine  the  years  of  his  stady  he  waa  a 
prominent  member,  both  of  the  Toronto  Literary  and  Debating  So- 
ciety, and  of  the  Osgoode  Club  of  Toronto.  For  a  long  period  he 
was  president  of  the  Literary  Society,  though  in  years  junior  to 
many  of  its  members.  Of  the  Osgoode  Club,  while  Hon.  HrJ 
Justice  Burns  was  president,  he  was  one  of  its  vice-presidentSi 
and  a  most  active  member. 

In  1853,  Mr.  Harrison  became  a  law  student  in  Ihe  office  of 
Messrs.  Crawford  &  Hagerty,  then  the  leading  law  firm  of  Upper 
Canada.  In  1854,  he  joined  the  crown  law  department  for  Up- 
per Canada,  as  chief  clerk,  or  deputy  to  the  attorney-general. 
Although  then  only  a  law  studen^  his  selection  was  made  by 
Hon.  John  Ross,  on  account  of  the  favorable  opinions  ^ven  of 
Mr.  Harrison  by  many  leading  men  of  the  profession.  Though 
the  government,  of  which  Mr.  Ross  was  a  member,  was  defeat-ed 
during  the  time  that  Mr.  Harrison  was  on  his  way  to  Qu3bec,  yet 
the  Hon.  John  A.  Macdonald,  who,  in  the  meantime,  had  taken 
Mr.  Ross's  place,  confirmed  the  appointment  Prior  to  his  depar- 
ture for  Quebec,  Mr.  Harrison  received  addresses  from  the  literary 
and  other  associations  with  which  he  was  connected,  all  bearing 
the  most  fervent  expressions  for  his  welfare. 

In  1855,  on  the  removal  of  the  government  to  Toronto,  Mr. 
Harrison  was  called  to  the  bar  ''with  honors".  He  was  the  first 
so  called  under  new  rales  then  just  in  operation,  and  was  warmly 
congratulated  by  the  late  Mr.  Baldwin,  then  treasurer  of  the  Law 
Society,  and  shortly  afterwards  had  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  B.C.L,  by  the  university  of  Trinity  college.  About  this 
time  he  was  a  constant  contributor  to  the  Dcnfy  Colonist,  then 
one  of  the  leading  papers  of  Toronto ;  his  articles  were  often 
reproduced  by  the  country  press  with  much  effect.  Becoming  too 
much  involved  in  politics,  to  the  neglect  of  his  profession,  he,  in 
the  same  year,  1855,  cut  short  his  connection  with  the  political 
press.  This  year  he  commenced  his  work  on  the  Common  Law 
Procedure  act.  The  undertaking,  although  a  great  one,  was 
accomplished  in  twelve  months.  It  was  received  with  even  greater 
favor  than  his  first  attempt,  and  the  press  loudly  commended  it. 
The  London  legal  press  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  those  who 
had  written  upon  the  subject  about  which  he  had  treated. 

The  Jurist  of  Loudon,  ;|j[ngland,  said  of  it,  "  This  work  b  almost 
as  useful  to  the  English  as  the  Canadian  lawyer,  and  is  not  only  the 
most  recent,  but  by  far  the  most  complete  edition  which  we  have 
seen  of  these  acts  of  parliament." 
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The  Solicitor's  Journal  BBid,  ^^  It  is  but  justice  to  say  tliat  no 
pains  have  been  spared  to  make  the  notes  as  fall  and  practicable 
as  possible,  and  that  the  annotator  appears  thoroughly  to  under- 
stand his  text,  and  to  be  remarkably  well  up  in  the  laws  of  the 
mother  country.  His  remarks  shew  that  he  has  thought  much 
more  upon  the  subject  than  many  of  our  own  authors/' 

We  might  continue  our  quotations  innumerable  both  from  the 
English  and  Canadian  press,  but  let  it  suffice  for  us  to  say  that  the 
work  was  everywhere  received  with  the  greatest  approbation. 

His  next  work,  which  appeared  in  1857,  was,  "  The  Statutes  of 
practical  utility  in  the  civU  administration  of  justice  in  Upper 
Canada,  from  the  first  act  passed  in  Upper  Canada  to  the  Common 
Law  Procedure  Acts  of  1856/'  This  was  intended  as  a  companion 
to  his  former  work,  and  fully  answered  its  purpose. 

In  July,  of  the  same  year,  he  became  joint  editor  of  the  "  Upper 
Canada  Law  Journal/*  in  which  capacity  he  still  acts.  It  was  pre- 
viously published  at  Barrie,  and  not  much  in  favor  with  the  profes- 
sion, but  when  Mr.  Harrison  became  connected  with  it,  the  '^  Law 
Journal'  was  brought  to  Toronto,  and  from  that  time  has  steadily 
progressed  ;  it  is  now  much  read  and  valued,  not  only  by  the  pro- 
fession, but  a  great  number  of  the  people  of  Upper  Canada.  The 
leading  articles  which  appear  in  its  pages,  and  which  are  attributed 
to  Mr.  Harrison,  are  regarded  with  much  favor,  and  well  received 
by  the  English  and  provincial  press. 

During  1857,  he  also  brought  out  "^  Manual  of  costs  in  Coun- 
ty Courts/'  containing  besides  the  tariff  of  costs  some  general 
points  of  practice ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  in  the  same  year,  wrote 
"  A  sketch  o/the  growth  and  present  importance  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession in  Upper  Canada/'  which  concluded  his  literary  labors  of 
a  legal  character  for  that  year. 

In  1858,  he  produced  two  other  law  works,  one  being  the  '^Bules, 
Orders  and  Regulations  as  to  practice  and  pleading  in  the  Courts 
of  Queen* s  Bench  and  Common  Pleas  in  Upper  Canada,  with  notes 
explanatory  and  practical"  the  other  a  corresponding  work  in 
regard  to  the  County  Courts  of  Upper  Canada  ;  these  were  both 
well  received,  and  fully  bore  out  the  reputation  he  had  gained  for 
accuracy,  industry  and  ability. 

In  1859,  appeared  his  last  and  most  popular  legal  work,  ^^  The 
Municipal  Manual  of  Upper  Canada/*  which  had  a  tremendous 
sale,  and  was  greatly  extolled.  In  speaking  of  Mr.  Harrison,  one 
newspaper  said,  ''  Canada  may  justly  feel  proud  of  this  one  of  her 
sons,  educated  entirely  at  her  educational  institutions,  and  a  member 
of  the  Upper  Canadian  bar  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  if  the  talents 
of  youthful  Canadians  are  to  be  properly  appreciated,  the  time  is 
near  at  hand  when  Mr.  Harrison  will  be  called  on  by  some  consti- 
tuency to  represent  them  in  Parliament,  thus  benefitting  the  com« 
inunil^  aQ4  honoring  him  and  themselves  by  the  choice.    There 
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his  oleamess  of  head  would  soon  be  felt  in  pruniDg  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment of  the  absnra  verDosity  and  ridiculons  ezoresoences  vith 
whicb  they  are  but  too  frequently  encnmbered^  and  thus  render 
them  plain  and  intelligible  to  the  general  public.  To  the  legal 
profession,  both  in  Canada  and  in  England,  Mr.  Harrison  is  known 
as  being  remarkably  well  versed  in  the  laws  of  both  countries/'  &e. 
With  reference  to  uiis  suggestion,  Mr.  Harrison,  although  repeat- 
edly solicited  to  allow  himself  to  be  put  in  nomination  for  a  place 
in  Parliament,  has  hitherto  (wisely  so  far  as  his  private  interests 
are  concerned)  steadfastly  refused  that  honor. 

Tn  1850  he  retired  from  the  crown  law  department,  bearing 
with  him  the  sincere  and  heartfelt  good  wishes  of  all  he  had  come 
in  contact  with.  He  also  received  letters  from  his  superiors,  couched 
in  the  most  affectionate  and  flattering  laoguage.  Mr.  Harrison 
commenced  practice  in  partnership  with  a  gentleman  of  much 
ability  in  the  profession  in  Toronto,  and,  at  present,  enjoys  a 
flourishing  practice.  He  has  been  retained  as  counsel  for  the 
crown  in  nearly  every  important  case  which  has  arisen  of  late. 
His  first  appearance  in  that  character  was  at  the  celebrated  prose- 
cution of  MoHenry  alias  Townsend,  the  murderer  ;  he  next  ap- 
peared in  the  conduct  of  the  Norfolk  shrievality  case,  when 
people  ridiculed  the  government  for  retaining  so  young  a  man 
to  prosecute.  Though  opposed  by  one  of  the  most  eminent 
counsel  of  the  province,  he  was  entirely  successful,  and  by  his 
success  set  at  rest  the  fears  of  those  who  looked  only  to  his 
youth  and  not  his  great  industry  and  ability.  In  the  "State 
Trials"  when  the  Parliamentary  opposition  endeavored  in  courts 
of  law  to  break  down  the  government,  he,  with  eminent  coun- 
sel, was  on  the  defensive,  and  as  usual  successful.  In  the 
famous  Saheaa  Corpus  case  of  John  Anderson,  the  negro,  he 
gained  his  case  before  the  Queen's  Bench,  but  happily  for  Ander- 
son, on  technical  points,  the  force  of  which  he  at  once  conceded, 
lost  it  before  the  Common  Pleas. 

Mr.  Harrison's  practice  is  large  and  must  be  lucrative  ]  though 
often  employed  in  important  criminal  cases,  as  well  for  prosecution 
as  defence,  his  time  is  chiefly  occupied  in  holding  briefs  in  civil 
cases.  While  the  former  spreads  his  name  to  fame,  the  latter  fills 
his  pockets  :  he  is  now  so  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  that  no  time  is  afforded  him  for  literary  pursuita 
of  any  magnitude.  Unlike  many  rising  lawyers,  whom  we  could 
name,  he  avoids  politics ;  he  goes  upon  the  principle  that  his 
first  duty  is  to  himself  and  his  next  to  his  country.  We  hope, 
however,  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  land  of  Mr.  Harrison's 
birth  will  receive  in  her  highest  councils  the  benefit  of  his  talents 
and  experience.  Mr.  Harrison  is  an  able  and  effective  speaker  ; 
his  style  is  clear  and  forcible ;  he  invariably  gains  and  always 
retains  the  attention  of  his  audience.     At  times  he  is  humor- 
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oxm,  never  prosy  ;  be  aooommodates  bis  style  to  the  hnmour  and 
oapaoity  of  his  andienoe ;  he  knows  when  to  begin  and  when  to 
stop.  Though  still  a  very  yonng  man^  he  is  indeed  an  able  advo- 
cate. Though  often  pitted  against  his  seniors  of  the  bar,  his  success 
is  proverbial.  In  disposition  he  is  warm  and  ^nerous ;  he  possesses 
a  portly  and  commanding  figure ;  his  height  is  above  the  average  of 
men ;  his  bearing,  although  marked  and  decided^  is  withal  extremely 
easy;  and  his  career  so  far  has  been  a  bright  one.  What  he 
has  gained  has  not  been  earned  without  labor  ;  his  industry,  for- 
tunately for  him,  is  as  great  as  his  talent ;  he  is  never  idle  ;  his 
energy  is  intense  ;  his  reputation  for  uprightness  of  conduct  fully 
equals  his  reputation  for  talent.  From  what  is  already  known  of 
him,  the  brightest  antic'pations  are  formed  as  to  his  future. 
Without  doubt  he  will  mount  to  an  extremely  exalted  position. 

He  married  in  June,  1859,  Miss  Anna  Muckle,  the  accom- 
plished daughter  of  the  late  John  MoOlure  Muckle,  at  one  time  an 
extensive  merchant  in  Quebec.  On  this  occasion  he  took  the  op- 
portunity of  making  a  tour  through  Europe;  visiting  places  of 
learning  and  histori^  interest. 


H.  Y.  HIND,  Esq.,  M.A.,  P.R.G.S., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Geology  in  the  University 
OF  Trinity  College,  Toronto. 

Henry  Youle  Hind,  the  disticguished  subject  of  this  notice, 
was  bom  in  the  town  of  Nottingham,  England,  June,  1828.  Until 
the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  the  private  pupil  of  the  Reverend  W. 
Butler,  head-master  of  the  Nottinghamshire  grammar  school, 
together  with  his  cousin,  Mr.  J.  R.  Hind,  the  eminent  London 
astronomer,  and  now  superintendent  of  the  Nautical  Almanac, 
Leaving  Nottingham,  he  was  sent  to  the  royal  commercial  school  at 
Leipzig,  where  he  remained  for  two  years,  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  German,  French,  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  and  other  sub- 
jects taught  in  the  school.  Upon  returning  home  he  studied  for 
a  few  years,  again  with  the  Reverend  W.  Butler,  and  then  went  to 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  entering  as  a  student  at  Queen's 
college.  Here  he  remained  one  year  ;  but,  on  account  of  straight- 
ened circumstances,  was  compelled  to  relin(]|ui8h  the  idea  of  taking 
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hiB  degree  at  Cambridge.  In  1845,  he  went  to  France,  for  acTeial 
months,  with  a  yiew  to  perfect  himself  in  French ;  it  appears, 
however,  that  bo  mnch  travelling  in  early  life  ensured  a  distaste 
for  sedentary  pursoits,  for,  in  1846,  we  find  him  starting  fijit 
America,  and  spending  a  year  or  more  in  wandering  through 
Mexico  and  the  wild  parts  of  the  southern  states.  Apparently  tired 
of  this  kind  of  life  }  and,  perhaps,  in  want  of  friends,  he  came  to 
Canada  in  1847,  and  at  once  began  to  look  out  for  permanent 
employment.  After  a  few  months  experience  in  teaching  one  of 
the  common  schools  of  the  countiT,  he  became,  a  successful  candi- 
date for  the  post  of  mathematical  master,  and  lecturer  in  chem- 
istry and  natural  philosophy,  at  the  provincial  normal  school  for 
Upper  Canada,  then  about  to  be  established.  He  remained  at  this 
institution  for  about  five  years,  when  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  chemistry  and  geology  in  the  university  of  Trinity  college, 
Toronto,  the  chair  he  still  occupies.  In  1857,  he  received  Uie 
appointment  of  geologist  to  the  Red  River  exploring  expedition  ; 
and,  in  1858,  the  chai^  of  the  exploration  of  the  country  between 
Red  River  and  the  Saskatchewan,  was  confided  to  him  by  the 
Canadian  government.  His  reports  on  these  expeditions  are  well 
known  to  Uie  public  of  Canada  and  England,  having  been  printed  in 
this  country  by  order  of  the  Legislative  Assembly ;  and  in  England 
laid  before  both  houses  ofparliamient  by  command  of  the  government 
and  reprinted  there  with  additional  maps,  constructed  under  Mr. 
Hind's  supervision,  by.  Arrowsmith,  the  Queen's  hydrographer. 
In  1860,  BIr.  Hind  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  and  superintended  personally,  the  publication  of  his 
"  Narrative  of  the  Canadian  Expeditions  in  the  North  West,'^  a 
highly  illustrated  work  in  two  volumes,  brought  out  by  Longmans 
&  Co.,  of  London.  This  work  has  been  very  favorably  reviewed  by 
the  English  press,  and  comprehends  a  view  of  British  America 
from  lake  Superior  to  the  Pacific.  After  his  return  from  Eng- 
land in  1860,  Mr.  Hind  made  preparations  for  the  exploration  of  a 
portion  of  the  Labrador  peninsula,  with  a  view  to  collect  materials 
for  a  description  of  the  eastern  pajt  of  British  America.  He  has 
recently  returned  from  this  exploration ;  and  it  is  expected  that  his 
new  bcNok  will  appear  in  1862,  in  the  same  style  of  illustration  as 
the  narrative  of  the  Canadian  expedition  of  1857  and  1858. 

Among  the  earliest  of  Mr.  Hind's  efibrts,  in  print,  was  a 
pamphlet  on  the  climate  of  Western  Canada.  This  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  ^^  Eight  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry"  During  the 
years  1852-3-4-5,  he  edited  the  "  Canadian  Journal/'  devoted  to 
science  and  art.  In  1854,  he  was  the  successful  competitor  for 
the  prize  of  one  hundred  pounds,  offered  by  the  corporation  of 
Toronto,  for  the  best  means  of  preserving  the  harbor  of  that 
city.  In  1857,  he  wrote  the  prise  essay  on  '^  The  insect  and  diseases 
injurious  toihev>heatcrops''  Among  minor  literary  pieces  atfcribiited 
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io  Mr.  Hind's  pen  are  tlie  articles  in  Maclear  &  Go's  Canadtan 
Almanacy  on  the  "  Future  of  Western  Canada,"  "  The  Great 
North  West/'  "  Our  Railway  Policy/'  as  also  the  first  issue 
of  the  government  emigration  pamphlet,  whioh  has  been  translated 
into  several  European  languages,  and  scattered  broad-cast  over 
northern  Europe,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year 
Mr.  Hind  undertook  the  management  of  the  ^<  Journal  of  the 
Board  of  Arts  and  Manu/acturet^'  for  Upper  Canada,  a  monthly 
publication. 

Mr.  Hind  is  assuredly  one  of  the  first  literary  and  scientific  men 
in  Canada  ;  and  his  services  have  been  very  advantageous  to  the 
country.  Those  who  enjoy  his  personal  acquaintance,  speak  of  him 
in  no  common  terms.  He  is  a  thorough  English  gentleman  in  all 
things ;  courteous  in  his  manners — ^kind  and  considerate  in  his 
dealings.  The  province  has  been  much  benefitted  by  possessing 
in  him  a  master  mind,  and  a  practical  scientific  scholar. 


Rev.  R.  J.  MACGEORGE. 

Vert  few  who  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  this  accomplished 
and  highly  gifted  gentleman,  during  his  sojourn  in  Canada,  will 
easily  forget  him.  He  is  a  man,  '^  toke  him  all  in  all,''  who  was  ex- 
ceedingly popubir  with  all  classes  of  the  community  in  Upper 
Canada ;  he  is  endeared  to  their  memory  by  many  virtues.  The 
attainments  which  he  displayed  and  the  writings  which  he  pub- 
lished whilst  in  this  country,  exposing  the  popular  follies,  absur- 
dities, and  abuses  of  the  time  in  good  natured  satire  and  ridicule, 
will  cause  his  name  to  be  long  remembered.  We  are  sure,  there- 
fore, that  old  "  Solomon,"  ^the  sohriquet,  under  which  Mr. 
Macgeorge  was  known  in  Canaaa  West^  will  be  acknowledged  as 
worthy  of  a  place  among  Canadian  celeorities. 

He  was  born  in  the  vicinity  of  Oksgow,  in  the  year  1811 ;  and 
he  is  consequently  now  fifty  years  of  age.  He  is  descended  from 
an  old  family  long  settled  in  Galloway  ;  they  are  of  Irish  origin, 
and  a  branch  of  the  clan  McToris,  which,  in  the  time  of  Henry  II., 
was  one  of  the  great  families  of  Ireland  )  his  father  was  the  late 
Andrew  Macgeorge,  Esq.,  a  well  known  and  much  respected  soli- 
citor of  Glasgow. 

Being  destined  for  the  Church  of  England,  the  subject  of  this  no- 
tice passed  through  the  usual  curriculumoftheuniversity  of  Glasgow, 
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and  completed  his  studies  at  tbe  nniveniity  of  Bdinburgh.  Bat  ill 
health  prevented  him  from  at  onoe  taking  holy  orders;  he  wasad- 
▼ised  to  travel,  and  acoordingly  went  to  ^e  East  Indies,  and  after 
spending  some  months  in  Bombay,  he  visited  the  Gulf  of  Persia, 
&c.,  and  on  his  return  he  published  a  very  interesting  aoooont  of 
his  pilgrimage  in  the  ScottUh  Literary  GazeAej  then  edited  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Orichton,  a  well  know  religious  author.  Mr.  Maogeorge 
also  contributed  for  some  time  to  Frater's  Magazmey  the  ScoUtMh 
Monthly  Magazine  and  various  other  periodicals.  He  was  admitted 
to  holy  orders  in  1839,  by  the  Right  Reverend  Michael  Russell, 
bishop  of  Glasgow  and  Galloway,  and  a  distinguished  Scottish 
author.  He  o^ciated  for  some  time  as  assistant  minister  io  the 
Reverend  Robert  Montgomery,  and  was  also  incumbent  of  Christ 
church,  Glaseow.  In  1841,  he  came  to  Canada,  and  was  soon 
appointed  to  the  incumbency  of  Trinity  church,  Streetsville,  neasr 
Toronto,  a  poet  which  he  held  until  his  return  to  the  mother 
country.  Ihiring  the  time  of  hb  occupancv  of  this  sacred 
charge,  he  did  much  good  for  the  township  of  Toronto  and  neigh- 
borhood. Church  of  EngWd  ministers  in  those  days  and  places 
were  "  few  and  far  between,''  and  consequently  the  settlement 
would  not  very  often  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  clergyman  had  it 
not  been  for  the  kindness  and  generosity  of  Mr.  Macgeorge,  who 
gave  frequent  services  in  addition  to  his  regular  Streetsville  duty, 
at  Milton,  Norval,  Brampton,  Hurontario  Church,  Sydenham, 
Dundas  Street,  Port  Credit,  Etobicoke  and  Edmonton  }  and  as  we 
are  speaking  on  a  subject  which  has  reference  to  the  church  in 
Canada,  we  may  as  well  state  that  the  poor  clergymen,  more  espe- 
cially those  in  the  country,  receive  very  bad  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  those  who  have  the  paying  of  them.  Not  unfrequently,  one  of 
these  poor  men,  with  a  mind  fit  to  adorn  any  sphere  in  life,  has  to 
drudge  and  work  like  a  beast  of  burthen  for  a  mere  pittance, 
while  he  is  supposed,  besides,  to  keep  a  horse  to  carry  his  wearied 
fnme  from  one  parish  or  township  to  another.  It  is  the  old  story 
and  we  suppose  will  always  be  ;  those  who  do  not  do  the  work  re- 
ceive the  pay,  and  those  that  do,  &c.  We  know  not  how  Mr. 
Macgeorge  fared  with  regard  to  being^remunerated  for  his  services ; 
certain  it  is,  however,  that  whatever  he  received  he  well  earned. 

Many  will  remember  the  Review  ot  Streetsville,  while  it  remained 
under  the  control  of  Mr.  Macgeorge.  We  reallv  believe  that  at 
that  period  it  was  one  of  the  most  popular  weekly  journals  in  the 
province  ;  its  articles  were  genuinely  original,  well  written,  and 
most  admirably  adapted  to  ridicule  the  ruling  absurdities  which 
abounded  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Macgeorge  also  edited,  for  several  years,  the  Church  news- 
paper, tbe  organ  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada,  also  that  well 
known  and  excellent  publication,  the  Angla^Amertcan  Magazine^  to 
which  he  contributed  the  <'  Chromdet  of  Dreqidaify,"  the  *^Pur9er^s 
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CkMn/'  and  tlie  hxg&r  portion  of  ihe  ^'Fditar's  Shcmfy;''  he  also 
wrote  literary  articles  for  the  Globe  and  Leader  newspapers  of 
Toronto,  and  in  1858  he  published  his  celebrated  '<  Tale*^  Ia^^  and 
Sketches"  which  were  received  by  much  approbation,  as  also  were 
several  songs  written  by  him  which  have  been  set  to  mnsio.  Daring 
his  sojourn  there  he  was  appointed  grand  chaplain  to  the  Orange 
Association  of  British  Nortn  America. 

It  was  with  deep  regret  that  the  people  around  Toronto  and  of 
Upper  Canada  generally  heard  of  his  departure,  on  account  of  the 
ill  health  of  his  wife,  for  Scotland,  in  I568.  He,  at  present^  re- 
sides at  Oban  in  Argyleshire,  being  incumbent  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  that  town,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  and  much  frequented  during  the  summer  months 
by  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Macgeorge  is  one  of  nature's  own  children ;  he  is  a  man 
above  the  ordinary  height ;  his  locks  quite  silvery,  his  form  erect, 
inclined  towards  corpulency,  complexion  fresh,  and  features  hand- 
some and  well  formed,  with  a  clear  sparkling  blue  eye,  flashing 
with  intelligence  and  Axil  of  wit.  Mr.  Macgeorge  is  a  gentleman 
of  true  genius,  and  though  his  pen  seems  at  times  to  rush,  in  spite 
of  the  hand  that  wields  it  and  the  soul  that  moves  it  into  the  lu- 
dicrous, yet  a  more  sober  and  pure-minded  man  than  Mr.  Mac- 
george, we  venture  to  say  is  not  to  be  found  in  Canada.  Though 
a  consistent,  honest  churchman,  as  some  would  think,  a  high 
churchman,  yet  a  more  amiable  Christian  and  large-minded  man  we 
have  seldom  met ;  his  heart  acd  soul  are  far  too  big  for  a  bigot; 
he  is,  moreover,  a  decidedly  pious  man. 


HUGH  ALLAN,  Esq. 

Thb  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom  at  Saltcoats,  in  the  county 
of  Ayr,  Scotland,  on  the  29th  September,  1810 ;  and  is  consequently 
now  in  the  fifty-firdt  year  of  his  age.  He  is  the  second  son 
of  the  late  Captain  Alexander  AUan,  who  was  long  and  fiivorably 
known  as  a  highly  popular  and  suocessAil  shipmaster,  trading 
between  the  Clyde  and  Montreal.  During  the  thirty  years  he  was 
engaged  in  that  business,  the  different  ships  he  commanded  were 
much  sought  after  by  passengers ;  and  many  persons  still  living 
throughout  the  province  retain  to  this  day  pleasant  reminiscences 
of  the  voyages  which  ihey  made  across  the  Atlantic  under  his . 
watchftil  care. 
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Bronght  np  almost  on  the  yerge  of  the  ocean,  and  his  h&et 
and  two  of  his  brothers  being  seafaring  men,  Hngh,  at  an  early 
age,  manifested  a  strong  attachment  to  all  kinds  of  nautical  crafty 
and  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  knowledge  in  mattaiB 
connected  with  them.  Constantly  in  and  about  boats  and  shipfl, 
living  almost  on  the  water,  and  in  the  company  of  sailors,  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  his  predilections  would  run  in  that  way ;  and  his 
subsequent  career  has  been,  doubtless  to  a  large  extent,  influenced 
by  his  early  associations. 

In  the  year  1824,  his  family  removed  their  residence  to 
Greenock ;  and,  in  the  following  spring  (1825)  Hugh,  beine  then 
fourteen  years  of  aee,  was  entered  as  a  clerk,  with  the  highly 
respectable  firm  of  Allan,  Kerr  &  Oo.,  then  an  extensiye  and 
influential  shipping  agency  house  in  Greenock.  There  he  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  the  management  of  ships,  and  the  method  of 
keeping  their  accounts,  and  deyeloped  a  strong  liking  for  thai 
kind  of  business.  After  he  had  been  there  about  a  year,  nis  fiither, 
who  was  a  far-seeing  man,  and  had  ulterior  yiews  for  him,  proposed 
that  he  should  go  out  to  Canada ;  and,  this  being  in  accordance 
with  his  own  wishes,  he  at  once  agreed  to  the  proposal.  He  sailed 
from  Greenock,  for  Montreal,  on  the  12th  April,  1826,  in  the  brig 
Favorite,  pf  which  his  father  was  then  commander,  and  his  eldest 
brother  second  officer.  After  an  agreeable  passage,  diyersifled  by 
the  usual  incidents  of  fogs,  icebergs,  and  occasional  strong  breeaea 
of  wind,  incidents  always  regarded  as  important,  on  first  crossing 
the  sea,  the  Favorite  arrived  at  Quebec  on  the  15th  May.  She 
was  towed  firom  thence,  by  the  steamboat  Berculet,  then  the  only 
towboat  on  the  river ;  and  after  various  delays,  reached  the  foot  of 
the  current  St.  Mary.  There  was  a  strong  breese  of  wind  down 
the  river,  and  the  steamer  was  unable  to  take  the  ship  up  the 
current.  A  hawser  was  therefore  passed  ashore,  and  attached  to 
about  a  dozen  pairs  of  oxen,  (then  xept  for  the  purpose,)  by  whoee 
assistance  the  Hercules  and  the  Favorite  surmounted  the  current ; 
and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  landed  at  Montreal,  for  the  first 
time,  on  Sunday  morning,  the  21st  May,  1826.  At  that  time 
there  were  no  wharves  built,  and  the  vessels  lay  as  near  to  the 
shelving  beach  as  they  could  conveniently  get,  using  long  gang- 
ways, ngged  on  spars,  as  a  means  of  communication  with  the 
shore. 

After  looking  about  him  for  a  few  days,  he  obtained  a  situation 
as  clerk,  with  the  firm  of  William  Kerr  &  Co.,  then  engaged  in 
the  dry  goods  trade  in  St.  Paul  Street.  There  he  remained  a  little 
more  than  three  years,  and  obtained  some  acquaintance  with  goods, 
besides  a  general  knowledge  of  mercantile  business  and  book-keep- 
ing. The  winters  were  chiefly  spent  in  the  country,  north  of 
Montreal,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ste.  Rose  and  Ste.  Th6r^,  where 
he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  French  language)  and  dnrinr 
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these  yearS;  all  his  spare  time  was  occupied  in  improving  himself 
in  varions  branches  of  learning  and  knowledge.  Having  determined 
to  revisit  his  native  land  for  a  short  period^  and  being  desiroas  of 
seeing  something  of  the  country  and  continent,  before  he  left  it, 
he  obtained  leave  from  his  employers ;  and,  on  the  19th  August, 
1830,  he  left  Montreal  for  New  York.  There  he  remained  some 
days,  and  this  being  before  the  period  of  railroads,  he  returned  to 
Albany  by  steamer,  and  proceeded  in  a  canal  boat  up  the  Erie  canal 
as  far  as  Rochestsr,  whence  he  went  by  stage-coach  to  Buffalo,  and 
thence  to  the  falls  of  Niagara.  After  remaining  some  days  at  the 
falls,  he  went  round  by  Hamilton,  then  containing  only  a  very  few 
houses,  to  Toronto,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Kingston  by  land. 
From  Kingston  he  came  by  steamer  to  Prescott,  and  as  the  steamers 
did  not  then  run  the  rapids,  he  came' from  that  place  to  Montreal 
by  stage-coach.  He  arrived  at  Montreal,  on  the  25th  October, 
and  left  again  on  the  81st,  to  join  his  father's  ship  at  Quebec, 
then  ready  for  sea.  He  reached  Quebec  next  day,  but  a  constant 
succession  of  strong  contrary  winds  detained  the  ship  in  Quebec, 
till  the  2l8t  November,  on  which  day  the  Favorite  sailed,  in 
company  with  a  h^rge  fleet  of  ships,  which  had  been  detained  by 
the  same  cause.  His  father  and  two  of  his  brothers  were  also  on 
board  the  FavoriUy  and  many  of  their  friends  remonstrated  against 
so  many  of  one  family  sailing  in  the  same  vessel,  deeply  laden  with 
wheat,  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  year.  However,  after  a  boisterous 
and  somewhat  perilous  voyage,  they  arrived  safely  at  Greenock,  on 
the  28th  December^  1830. 

Hugh  remained  quietly  with  his  family,  from  that  time  till 
about  the  1st  March,  when,  being  desirous  of  seeing  something  of 
his  native  country,  before  he  returned  to  Canada,  he  set  out  for 
Liverpool,  on  his  way  to  visit  London,  for  the  first  time.  From 
Liverpool  he  went  by  railway  (then  not  long  opened)  to  Manches- 
ter, and  thence  to  London,  by  mail-coach.  He  remained  a  short 
time  in  London  and  returned  to  Scotland  by  the  east  coast,  and 
visited  Edinburgh,  also  for  the  first  time. 

He  sailed  again  for  Canada,  on  the  1st  April,  1831,  in  the  ship 
Canaday  then  on  her  first  voyage ;  and  after  an  agreeable  passage, 
arrived  in  Montreal  on  the  l3t  May,  the  season  having  been 
unusually  early.*  Immediately  on  his  arrival  he  received  very 
tempting  proposals  to  join  his  former  employers;  but  having 
resolved  to  give  his  attention  to  the  shipping  trade,  as  being  more 
suited  to  his  taste,  and  in  which  he  could  be  of  use  to  other 
members  of  his  family,  as  they  might  be  to  him,  he  declined  the 
offers.  Soon  afterwards  he  obtained  a  situation  in  the  house  of 
James  Millar  k  Co.,  then  engaged  in  building  and  sailing  ships^ 
and  as  commission  merchants.     This  was  congenial  employment 

*In  that  year  the  brigs  Sophia  and  Oheriot,  regular  traders,  made  eaoh  throe 
voyages  between  Glasgow  and  Qnebeo  and  Montreal. 
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for  hiiD)  and  he  devoted  his  whole  energies  to  the  bneiness.  He 
remained  a  olerk  there  till  the  end  of  the  year  1835,  when  some 
changes  taking  place  in  the  establishment^  he  was  admitted  a 
partner  with  Mr.  Milkr  and  Mr.  Edmonstone,  who  had  been  long 
connected  with  the  house.  The  firm  then  was  Millar,  Edmonstone 
ft  Go.  The  death  of  Mr.  Millar^  in  1838,  oansed  another  ohangCi 
and  on  the  Ist  May,  183C,  Mr.  Edmonstone  and  Mr.  Alhm 
commenced  a  new  partnersh?p.  That  connection  still  exists, 
thouq^h  other  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  partnership  since 
then.* 

In  1839,  on  one  of  the  frequent  voyages  which  he  then  made 
to  England,  Mr.  Allan,  in  company  with  the  late  Honorable 
Joseph  Masson,  Mr.  G.  B.  Symes  of  Quebec,  and  others,  embarked 
at  New  York,  on  the  14th  December,  on  board  of  the  steamship 
Liverpool^  bound  for  Liverpool.  This  was  in  the  early  days  of 
transatlantic  steam  navigation,  and  previous  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Ounard  line.  A  succession  of  heavy  gales  and  contraiy  winds 
so  retarded  their  progress,  that  on  the  28th  of  the  month,  they 
were  littie  more  than  half  across  the  ocean,  and  still  there  was  no 
appearance  of  any  change  in  the  weather.  The  chief>engineer 
reported  on  that  day,  that  he  had  not  coal  enough  left  to  carry  the 
ship  to  Liverpool ;  and  the  steward  signified  that  the  provisions 
would  scarcely  hold  out,  if  the  passage  was  protracted^  as  it  seened 
likely  to  be.  After  consulting  with  the  passengers,  the  Captain 
(Jlngleduc)  determined  to  run  for  Fayal,  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
Azores,  where  it  was  understood,  a  depot  of  coal  had  been  provided 
to  meet  such  a  contingency  as  the  present.  The  steamer  reached 
Fayal  on  the  night  of  the  Slst  December,  just  as  the  last  coal  was 
thrown  on  the  fires.  Her  arrival  (a  steamer  being  then  new  to 
them)  created  a  lively  sensation  on  the  island,  llie  passengers, 
fourteen  only  in  number,  landed  next  day,  and  were  most  hospitably 
treated  by  the  inhrbitants.  The  Portuguese  governor,  the  American 
consul,  (the  late  Mr.  Dabney)  and  the  British  consul,  were 
particularly  attentive,  and  a  grand  ball  was  got  up  for  the  occasion. 
This  was  followed  by  an  entertainment  on  board  the  steamer 
to  all  the  principal  inhabitants  ;  and  during  the  four  days  she 
remained  at  the  island,  there  was  a  constant  interchange  of 
civilities.  The  contrast  between  a  stormy  ocean,  and  the  smiling 
orange  groves  and  flower  gardens,  to  most  of  which  the  passengers 
had  free  access,  was  indeed  great;  and  they  enjoyed  it  accord- 
ingly. 

On  the  last  day  of  their  stay,  Mr.  Allan  and  Mr.  Symes  hired 
guides,  and  started  at  daylight  to  walk  to  the  top  of  tiie  highest 
mountain  on  the  island.  -  It  is  named  the  Caldeira,  and  (as  the 
word  signifies)  is  an  extinct  volcano.     After  a  fiitiguing  journey^ 

•During  the  two  rebeUlonfl  in  1837  and  1888,  Mr.  Allan  fenred  m  a  volante«r, 
and  attained  to  the  rank  of  eaptain  in  <Jie  venrieo. 
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they  readied  the  summit,  which  i8  itboBt  seTea  thounnd  fe«i  abort 
the  eea ;  and  were  rewarded  for  theit*  toil,  bj  the  glorioiis  proepeet 
around  ihom,  embraciDg  some  half-doien  of  the  ialaode  widi  the 
magiiifioeot  peak  of  Fioo,  about  nine  thonaand  feet  high,  sending 
its  top  into  the  clouds  seemingly  quite  near.  It  was  kfce  at  night 
when  thej  got  back  to  the  town,  and  they  were  glad  to  get  on 
board  the  steamer,  to  rest  their  wearied  limbs.  Next  morning  they 
started  for  Bngluid;  and,  after  a  pleaaant  run  ef  eight  days, 
reached  Liyerpool.  There  they  learned  that  they  were  supposed 
to  be  lost,  as  the  steamer  had  never  been  heard  of  stnoe  she  sailed 
ftom  New  York,  thirty  days  before. 

Mr.  Allan  returned  to  Montreal  in  the  spring  of  1840 ;  and  the 
firm  continued  the  business  of  sliipbuilding,  Mr.  E.  B.  Merritt 
being  then  practical  overseer  of  that  branch.  In  the  year  1841, 
they  were  employed  by  the  then  goyemor-general,  the  late  Lord 
Sydenham,  to  bmld  a  steam  frigate,  which  bore  his  name.  They 
auo  buih  in  that  year,  a  small  screw  steamer  ior  the  government, 
called  the  Unions  being  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  at  that 
description  of  vessel  in  the  province.  Next  year,  besides  two 
sailing  ships,  they  built  a  tow  boat  for  the  river,  called  the  AUtanoe, 
and  several  barges  to  lighten  ships  np  and  down  the  river.  The 
Alliance  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  powerftil  tugboats  that  has 
ever  been  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 

They  soon  after  discontinued  shipbuilding ;  and  for  some  yean 
contented  themselves  with  the  management  of  their  ships,  and 
such  other  business  as  was  entrusted  to  them ;  till  about  the  year 
1851,  when  ihe  successful  establishment  of  screw  steamers  on  the 
Atlantic  elicited  proposals  for  a  line  to  the  river  St.  Liywrenoe. 
Mr.  Allan  took  up  the  matter  with  much  interest,  and  entered  into 
correspondence  with  various  parties  on  the  subject,  which  resulted 
in  his  making  an  offer  to  a  leading  member  of  the  government, 
then  in  office  in  this  province,  to  establish  such  a  line.     The 

S)vernment,  however,  preferred  giving  the  contract  to  parties  in 
reat  Britain;  because,  no  doubt,  they  were  supposed  to  be  better 
able  to  carry  it  out.  It  was  consequently  given  to  Messrs.  McKean, 
McLarty  &  Co.,  of  Glasgow.  After  a  trial  of  about  a  year  and  a 
half,  these  parties  failed  to  give  satisfaction ;  and  the  government 
again  threw  the  contract  open  to  competition. 

Mr.  Allan  once  more  took  up  the  matter  warmly ;  and  through 
the  influence  of  the  Honorable  John  Ross,  the  Honorable  O.  E. 
Gartier,  the  Honorable  L.  T.  Drummond,  and  others,  a  contract 
was  given  to  him.  He  had  already,  with  his  brothers  and  business 
connections,  built  the  steamships  Canadian  and  Indian,  which 
were  then  profitably  employed  in  the  service  of  the  home  govern- 
ment in  the  Black  Sea,  during  the  Crimean  war ;  and  he  pr^seeded 
at  once  to  En^and,  and  contracted  for  two  others,  die  North 
American  and  Angh-Seucan.    With  these  fi»ar  steamships  the  line 
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WW  oonuDenoed  in  the  sprine  of  the  year  1856.  Tbe  Bervioe 
fortDightly  to  and  from  the  Si.  Lawrenoey  during  open  nayigatioB, 
and  monthly  to  and  from  Portknd,  during  winter.  The  perfor- 
manoea  of  the  steamers  were  exceedingly  aadsfactory ;  and,  Uiongh 
not  at  first  attended  with  much  profit,  the  line  was  sncoessfally 
oondnoted. 

In  the  year  1857,  the  public  began  to  ask  for  more  frequent 
oommunicatioB,  and  soon  after,  the  question  was  taken  up  by  the 
ffOTernment.  It  was  ultimately  determined  that  the  service  should 
be  increased  to  a  weekly  steamer  from  each  side  during  the  whole 
year ;  and,  after  some  negociation,  the  government  arranged  with 
Mr.  Allan  for  the  eetablidiment  of  the  increased  service.  He  loet 
no  time  in  proceeding  to  England,  and  contracted  for  the  building 
of  four  additional  steamers  of  enlarged  sise,  and  on  the  Ist  May, 
1859,  the  weekly  service  was  commenced,  and  has  ever  since  been 
continued. 

In  addition  to  the  mail  contract  line  of  steamers  sailing  from 
Liverpool,  Mr.  AUan  with  his  brothers  and  connections,  has  alao 
established  a  line  from  Glasgow ;  and  the  additional  faciUties,  thus 
given,  will  no  doubt  still  further  be  increased.  Besides  the  lines 
of  steamships  to  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  now  ten  in  number,  Mr. 
Allan  and  his  friends  own  a  large  fleet  of  sailing  ships ;  and  it  ia 
creditable  to  the  province,  that,  even  in  Britain,  there  are  not  very 
many  persons  or  firms  more  largely  engaged  in  shipping,  than  that 
here  referred  to. 

There  are  few  public  enterprises  of  any  kind  in  this  province, 
in  which  Mr.  Allan  has  not  been  engaged,  either  as  a  director  or  a 
shareholder.  He  has  shewn  himself  to  be  one  of  our  most  enter- 
prising and  public  spirited  men,  and  a  credit  and  honor  to  the 
country  in  which  his  conceptions  have  been  chieflv  carried  out. 
Mr.  Allan  was  married,  on  the  13th  September,  1844,  to  Matilda, 
second  daughter  of  John  Smith,  Esquire,  of  Montreal,  and  by 
her  he  has  eight  surviving  children. 


CHAS.  SMALLWOOD,  Ebq.,  M.D.,  LL.D.  • 

BoOTon  Smallwood  has  entitled  himself  to  rank  among  the 
most  eminently  scientific  men  which  this  province  possesses. 
During  the  short  time  he  has  resided  in  Gaiuulay  he  has  contri'- 
buted  much  to  advance  the  brtech  of  science  to  which  he  has 
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chiefly  devoted  so  much  of  his  valuable  professional  time  and 
private  means. 

He  is  an  Englishman,  having  been  born  in  the  town  of  Birming- 
ham, in  the  year  1812 ;  where  he  porsned  his  studies,  sradoated  at 
University  collie,  and  (we  believe)  obtained  his  meoieal  degree, 
lie  eame  to  Canada  in  the  year  1853 ;  and  in  1854,  he  settl^  at 
St.  Martin,  Isle  Jesns,  O.B.,  where  he  acquired  a  large  practice  as 
a  medical  practitioner,  and  soon  after  established  hb  meteorological 
and  electrical  observatory,  a  description  of  which  is  given  in  the 
Smithsonian  Eqxn'ts, 

He  discovered  the  effects  of  atmospheric  electricity  on  the 
formation  of  the  snow  crystal,  and  instituted  extensive  investiga* 
tions  on  ozodc  in  connection  with  liffht,  electricity  and  the  effects 
of  germination  of  seeds,  on  its  development  and  effects  in  disease. 

In  1858,  Dr.  Smallwood  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D., 
from  the  McGill  college,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  meteoro- 
logy in  that  university.  In  1860,  he  obtained  through  the  liberality 
of  the  Canadian  government,  a  small  grant  for  the  purchase  of 
magnetic  instruments,  which  were  duly  received,  and  observations 
were  commenced  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1861. 

Dr.  Smallwood  has  contributed  largely  to  the  various  scientific 
periodicals,  not  onlv  in  this  country,  but  also  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Europe.  He  is  likewise  the  author  of  ''  CanUribuHoni  to 
Canadian  Meteorology"  The  object  of  the  whole  of  these  obser- 
vations have  always  been  directed  to  practical  utility,  with 
reference  to  medical  science,  and  to  the  health  of  mankind.  Thev 
have  been  written  during  the  brief  intervals  which  he  could  snatch 
from  a  very  active  and  laborious  professional  life,  and  therefore  are 
the  more  valuable  and  interesting. 

Dr.  Smallwood  is  also  one  of  the  governors  of  the  college  of 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  Lower  Canada,  honorary  member  of  the 
Britbh  Meteorological  Socie<^,  of  the  Montreal  Natural  Histoiy 
Society,  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec,  member  of 
^e  Soci^t^  M^t^rologique  dc  France,  of  the  National  Institute  of 
the  United  States,  corresponding  member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Science  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  Observatoire  Physique  Central  of  St. 
Petersburg,  and  of  the  Acaddmie  Koyale  des  Sciences  dcs  Jiettret 
des  Beaux  Arts  of  Belgium. 
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J.  C.  TACHE,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Thx  name  of  Taoh^  is  well  known  in  Oanads,  and  anything  in 
the  way  of  enlogiiing  it  wonld  be  superflnona. 

Mr.  Taeh^,  the  subject  of  this  brief  sketch,  may  be  eonsidered  as 
one  of  the  cleverest  men  that  the  province  has  produced.  He  was 
bom  at  Kamonraska  (one  of  the  lower  parishes)  in  1821 ;  and, 
when  quite  a  yonth,  entered  the  t^ebec  seminary,  where  he  was 
educated.  He  sulMeauently  studied  medicine,  passed  the  neces- 
sary examination,  and  received  the  large  but  arduous  practioe 
of  the  Marine  Hospital,  Quebec,  as  a  recognition  of  his  skill. 
But,  from  what  we  can  learn,  young  Taoh^  was  of  too  active 
a  temperament  to  settle  down  to  the  hid  of  a  hospital  disseder, 
without  resard  to  personal  advancement  or  emolument.  He 
aspired  to  higher  things  ;  and,  in  1844,  left  the  field  of  his 
labors  for  that  of  the  stormy  Ma  of  poUtacs  ;  he  settled  at  a 
place  nearer  his  native  home,  Rimonski,  where,  after  cond- 
nuing  for  some  time  in  practice,  he  was  unanimously  returned  to 
IHirliament  in  1847,  and  again  by  acclamation  in  1851.  Shortly, 
after,  in  1853,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
ibr  Lower  Canada.  After  the  passing  of  the  act  to  increase  the 
representation  of  the  province  in  Parliament,  Dr.  Taeh^  was  asked 
by  the  counties  of  Temiscouata  and  Rimouski  to  become  their 
representative.  He  selected  his  old  county,  where  he  was  residing, 
and  accordinely  was  again  elected,  after  a  contest,  for  the  third 
lime,  in  1854. 

When  the  universal  exhibition  was  held  at  Paris  in  1855,  Dr. 
Tach^  was  deputed  to  proceed  to  that  city  as  one  of  our  commis- 
sioners. The  object  in  sending  him,  and  the  success  with  which 
his  exertions  were  crowned,  are  things  too  well  known  to  require 
any  oomment  at  our  hands.  His  able  report,  published  at  Paris 
during  his  sojourn  there,  and  in  Canada  on  his  return,  by  ord^  of 
lAie  legislature,  will  give  all  information  to  any  persons  desirons  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  success  of  the  Canadian  portion  of 
the  exhibition,  and  the  prominent  manner  in  which  Canadian  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  were  brought  before  the  French  people, 
who  so  fully  appreciated  his  merits,  that  he  was  created  a  knight 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  by  the  emperor  of  the  French. 

In  the  year  1857,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  Parliament,  where  he 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  all  the  leading  questions  of  the  day,  to 
accept  the  editorship  of  LeCkmrrier  du  Ganadaj  then  just  started, 
and  managed  this  new  journal  with  marked  ability,  until  he  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  one  of  the  prison  inspectors  in  1859. 
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Pr.  Tadk^  in  1860,  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  physiology  at 
the  Laval  nniveraity.  He  is  the  author  of  different  pamphlets  and 
books,  amongst  others : — ^^Lepeuple  et  ses  bewint"  ^^  L'hermtte 
Bon$en$"  ^^Ra'ppoHtwrVagrtcuUuredu  Bom- Canada  J*  ^^  Rapport 
tur  le  pilotage  dans  h  has  SaiaU  Laurent,'*  ''  Mimoire  9ur  les  ami- 
iwratians  dam  le  has  du  Jleuve"  ''  EsqmUe  tur  le  Canada,"  ^^  Le 
Ga/nada et  V exposition  tmwerseUe"  '^ Des provinces  de  VAnUrique 
du  Nord  et  une  wsionfidirale,''  ^*  Notice  sur  Vuniversiti  Laval** 
'^  Rapport  prUiminaire  des  in»pecUwrs  des  asiks  L.  C**  ^^  Trais 
Ugenides  de  monpa^,** 


Right  Hon.  VISCOUNT  BURY,  M.P. 

Lord  Yisoount  Burt  is  the  only  son  of  the  Earl  of  Alber* 
marie,  and  was  born  in  London,  in  1832.  In  his  yonth  he  was 
ac  officer  in  the  Soots  Fosileer  Guards,  and  served  in  India  as 
aide-decamp  to  Lord  Frederic  Fitsclarenoe }  he  returned  to  £ng- 
had  on  sick  leave,  and  not  caring  to  remaiD  longer  in  the  military 
profession,  left  the  ariuy  in  1854,  and  devoted  himself  to  political 
Ufe.  At  one  time  he  was  private  secretary  to  Lord  John  Russell, 
when  premier.  In  December,  1854,  he  first  came  to  Canada,  hav- 
ing been  appointed  civil  secretary  and  superintendent  of  Indian 
a£irs,  a  post  which  he  held  for  a  few  years  ;  he  devoted  himself 
to  studying  the  Indian  life  and  character,  and  did  much  in  his 
vofficial  capacity  to  forward  their  condition ;  the  chiefs  and  the  Indians 
themselves  thereby  became  much  atteched  to  him,  and  he  was  made 
chief  of  three  Indian  tribes.  During  the  short  time  he  remained 
in  this  country  he  took  a  great  interest  in  its  history  and  affairs, 
and  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  wants ;  he  saw  much 
of  the  country  and  therefore  became  well  informed  with  regard  to 
its  geographical  bearings  and  its  vast  and  valuable  resources.  He 
was  first  returned  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  at  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1857,  for  the  borough  of  Norwich,  afler  one  of  the  sharpest 
contests  ever  witnessed  in  England.  In  Parliament  he  was  very 
successful ;  he  took  up  the  question  of  legalizing  <<  marriage  with 
the  sister  of  a  deceased  wife, '  and  was  mainly  instrument^  in  its 
successful  passage  through  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  large  ma- 
jfMritj,  akfaimigh  it  had  been  unsuccessfully  argued  for  twenty  years 
be&fe  that  assembly.  Afterwards,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Btoeback,  he  brought  the  in,pe!rtant  qoesUon  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Territory  before  tha  House  c^  Commons  so  saecessfttlly.a6  to  elicit 
Hhs  ¥ery  highest  escomiuns  of  Mr.  Qladstone,  Lord  John  Bussell^ 
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Sir  E.  B.  LyttoDy  uid  in  fact  of  almost  the  entire  lioiifle.  The 
Britiflh  press,  in  reviewing  that  sessicMi  of  Parliament^  nnanimonsly 
express^  their  opinion  that  Lord  Buy  was  undoubtedly  the  mo0i 
able  new  member  returned  to  the  house  at  the  general  eleotion. 
He  is  also  indentified  as  the  originator  of  the  Canadian  peerage 
scheme.  In  1858,  he  came  to  America  a  second  time  for  Uie  pur- 
pose of  pushing  forward  the  interests  of  the  Galway  Steamship 
Company,  and  of  establishing  the  tenns  upon  which  the  intercolo- 
nial railway  could  be  carried  out*  On  this  occasion  he  reodived  a 
series  of  ovations  in  the  form  of  public  dinners,  &c.,  throughout 
the  country.  Had  he  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  sympathies  of 
Canadians  in  favor  of  the  former  scheme,  he  would  have  obtained 
the  establishment  of  a  weekly  line  of  steamers  from  Ireland  to 
Canada.  In  June,  1859,  he  was  appointed  to  the  responsible 
office  of  treasurer  to  the  Queen's  household,  which  he  still  continues 
to  occupy.  On  his  appointment  thereto  ho  was  defeated  in  his 
election  for  Norwich,  but,  a  short  time  afterwards,  he  was  returned 
for  Wick.  He  is  a  thorough  and  hard-working  practical  man  ;  he 
never  tackles  a  subject  which  he  does  not  completely  master. 
His  prospects  at  home  from  his  birth,  position,  abilities,*  and 
energy  are  most  promising ;  and  the  day,  perhaps,  is  not  far  distant 
when  he  will  be  entrusted  with  some  high  office  commensurate 
with  his  great  talents.  In  a  speech  delivered  in  Parliament  by 
Lord  Bury,  on  the  Hudson's  Bay  question,  he  paid  the  highest 
compliment  ever  paid  to  Americans  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  relation  to  their  school  system  and  the  general  difiu- 
sion  of  knowledge  among  their  youw.  He  married  in  1855, 
Sophia  Mary,  second  daughter  of  the  Honorable  Colonel  Sir  Allan 
N.  MaoNab,  Bart,  of  Dundum  Castle,  Hamilton,  C.  W.,  and  for 
some  time  premier  in  the  government  of  Canada. 


Hon*   LOUIS  S.   MORIN 

SOLIOITOE-GXNSIIAL  EAST. 

Mb.  Moein  was  bom  at  Lavaltrie,  in  the  county  of  Bertiiier, 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  21st  of  January, 
1832.  He  entered  L'Assomntion  college  in  1842,  where  he  fol- 
lowed the  ordinary  course  of  education  in  that  institution  until 
July,  1849 ;  he  oomunenoed  the  study  of  the  bw  iu  1850,  in  th« 
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oftoe  of  Heem.  Oberrier^  Dorion  ft  Dorion,  of  Montreal ;  ftko  fol- 
lowed a  ooune  of  lectures  under  the  late  Hon.  D.  B.  Yiger,  and 
on  the  7ih  of  Febmary,  1858,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  highly 
complimented  for  his  creditable  examination  by  the  late  T.  Peltieri 
Esqnire,  battonier  of  the  bar  of  the  Montreal  district.  The  de- 
ceased gentleman,  it  is  said,  nsed  these  words  in  conclusion  on  ad- 
dressing M.  Morin  :  '^  I  hope,  with  the  talents  which  providence 
has  bestowed  upon  you,  yon  will  not  fidl  to  do  honor  to  your  conn- 
try/'  M.  Morin  early  took  an  interest  in  politics,  and  at  the 
general  election  of  1854,  he  was  solicited  to  run  for  the  county  of 
L'Assomption,  but  was  defeated.  A  vacancy  haying  occurred 
during  the  same  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Terrebone,  adjoining 
L'Assomption,  Mr.  Morin  presented  himself,  and  was  returned  by 
acclamation,  but  scarcely  was  his  election  concluded  when  Parlia- 
ment was  dissolred ;  tUs  happened  in  1857.  When  the  next 
general  election  took  place,  M.  Morin  again  became  a  candidate 
for  the  same  constituency,  and  was  again  unanimously  elected. 
When  the  new  Parliament  met  in  February,  1858,  a  hiffh  honor 
awaited  M.  Morin  in  his  being  selected  from  the  whole  batch  of 
newly  returned  members  to  move  the  reply  to  the  speech  from  the 
throne.  During  that  session  and  the  succeeding,  he  took  an  active 
part  in  all  the  proceedines  of  the  house,  and  being  an  excellent 
speaker  and  possessed  of  rare  talents  for  a  young  member,  he  ex- 
ercised considerable  influence  in  the  Assembly.  Previously  to 
this  he  was  connected  with  the  La  Patrie  newspaper,  the  first 
French  journal  started  on  the  daily  principle  in  Canada,  and  edited 
by  some  of  the  cleverest  writers  among  the  Franco  Canadian  por- 
tion of  the  conmiunity. 

In  January,  1890,  M.  Morin  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  solici- 
tor^eneralship  for  Lower  Canada,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.    The 

Klitical  world  was  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  of  this  appointment ; 
.  Morin  being  in  the  opinion  of  many  too  young  for  an  execu- 
tive councillor  and  Queen's  counsel,  so  that  members  of  the  other 
party  raised  various  objections,  all  of  which  were  either  satisfac- 
torily answered  or  successfully  overcome.  The  honorable  gentleman 
has  proved  that^  notwithstanding  his  age,  he  was  none  the  less 
fitting  and  capable  of  sustaining  the  duties  of  his  appointment. 
When  we  ada  that  he  is  as  brave  as  he  is  talented,  we  have  said 
sufficient.  In  the  recent  general  election  he  was  defeated  in 
Terrebone,  but  returned  for  Laval  by  a  large  majority. 
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Hon.  Sib  ETIENNE  P.  TACH6>  M.L-O, 

Aidx-m-Ojlbcp  m  ths  Quxsir. 

Thx  neit  important  penonage^  whose  career  we  lucre  to  ehroni- 
ele,  ii  Bir  E.  P.  Tach^;  it  has  oeen  one  of  rettaricaUe  brilliaBcj^ 
well  earned  and  dearly  bought  by  long  yean  of  toil,  aandiiovs  and 

Satient  attention  to  the  dntiea  of  the  seTeral  important  offieee  he  has 
eld  in  the  serrice  of  his  oonntry. 

Etienne  Paschal  Tach^  was  born  at  St.  Thomas^  G.E.,  in  &e 
year  1795,  and  is  descended  from  an  ancient  Freiieh  fiunify,  the 
members  of  which,  from  time  to  time,  have  diatingaished  them- 
selves both  under  French  and  English  sway.  Having  received  the 
nsual  edncation  given  by  the  French  gentry  of  Lower  Oanad»  to 
their  children,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  distinct  or 
settled  pirpose  as  to  what  was  to  be  hb  avocation  in  life.  The 
war  of  1812  breaking  out,  these  surmises,  if  surmises  they  maybe 
called,  were  dismissed ;  and  young  Tach^  entered  the  incorporated 
militia  of  Lower  Canada,  as  an  ensign  in  the  5th  battalion,  and 
along  with  others,  went  boldly  to  the  frontier  to  defend  his  coun- 
try against  aggression.  He  was  subsequently  during  the  war  pro- 
moted to  a  lieutenancy  in  the  Canadian  Chasseurs,  and  with  them 
served  against  the  enemy  in  several  engagements,  which  reflected 
great  credit  and  honor  on  that  corps. 

At  the  termination  of  the  war.  Sir  Etienne  studied  medicine, 
and  practised  in  that  profession  with  great  successi  until  1841, 
when  he  was  delegated  by  his  fellow-citiiens  to  represent  them  in 
Parliament.  His  rise  henceforward  was  ezoeedinffly  rapid.  Scaroelv 
had  he  been  in  the  Assembly  six  years,  when  he  was  appointed, 
being  a  military  man,  to  the  important  offide  of  dq>uty-adjutaiit- 
general,  which  he  held  until  March,  1848,  when  he  entered  the 
ministry  of  Sir  L.  H.  Lafontaine  and  Baldwin,  as  commiasioner  of 
public  works,  in  which  office  he  continued  until  the  retirement  of 
the  Honorable  L.  M.  Viger,  in  December,  1849,  from  the  reoeiv^*- 
generalship,  when  he  was  elevated  to  that  office,  which  he  lefioiilT 
to  become  speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council^  on  the  2]8t  April, 
1856,  (having  previously  been  made  a  member  of  that  body)  and 
at  the  same  time  his  excellency  the  governor-general  (Sir  Edmund 
W.  Head),  thought  proper,  as  a  mark  of  confidence,  and  as  a  re- 
ward for  long  service  to  place  Sir  Etienne  at  the  head  of  the 
administration  of  the  province.  This  was  on  the  retirement  of  Sir 
Allan  MacNab  from  that  capacity.  Colonel  Tach^'s  administration 
was  a  consistent  one,  and  composed  of  some  of  the  best  men  of  the 
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province.  For  instance,  Mr.  J.  A.  Haodonald  was  attorney-gene- 
ral,  west,  a  post  he  continues  to  occupy.  Mr.  Gartier  was  attor- 
ney-general, east,  haying  been  raised  from  the  provincial  secre- 
taryship. Mr.  B.  Spence  wfls  postmaster-general.  Mr.  Cauchon, 
commissioner  of  crown  lands,  a  post  he  filled  with  the  greatest  adyan- 
tage ;  to  the  province  and  last  though  not  least,  Mr.  Yankoughnet 
was  brought  in  and  made  president  of  the  council,  and  minister 
of  agriculture.  Against  these  gentlemen  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt 
as  to  their  honesty  and  fitness  for  the  jposts  they  occupied  so  ably 
could  be  raised  by  the  opposition  party,  although  parties  vainly  strove 
to  do  so.  We  may  give  the  gallant  colonel  the  greatest  praise  for 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  conducted  the  affairs  of  the 
country  during  the  short  time  he  was  at  the  helm  of  the  ship  of 
state.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald  took  his 
place  in  the  Assembly  as  the  leader  of  his  party,  a  post  he  is 
eminently  fitted  for.  Sir  £tienne  himself  conducted  the  govern- 
ment business  in  the  upper  house,  and  gave  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion. As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  financial  arrangements  of 
the  government  were  carried  out,  we  cannot  be  so  explicit  as  we 
are  on  other  particulars ;  but  at  any  rate  it  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  head  of  the  administration;  for  he  always  paid  a  rigid  regard 
to  economy,  and  endeavored  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  province 
with  as  little  expense  as  possible.  For  instance,  when  in  June, 
1857;  M.  Cauchon  resigned  his  seat  in  the  cabinet  as  commissioner 
of  crown  lands,  Sir  Etienne  would  not  put  a  useless  expense  on 
the  country,  by  calling  in  one  of  his  fiiencUi  and  placing  him  in  the 
vacant  place.  Not  having  many  duties  to  perform  as  the  speaker 
of  the  npper  house,  except  during  the  session  of  Parliament^ 
he  himself  took  M.  Cauchon's  place,  and  performed  the  duties 
of  the  two  offices  for  the  one  salary,  although  he  could,  had 
he  wished;  have  obtained  both.  These  onerous  duties  the  gallant 
knight  sustained  until  the  month  of  November  following, 
when  it  pleased  his  excellency  the  governor-general  to  allow 
him  to  resim  his  high  offices,  and  retire  from  public  life,  after 
as  he  said  in  the  house,  ^^  a  long  and  lengthened  period  in  the 
service  of  my  country,  I  wish  to  retire  to  the  bosom  of  my  family 
from  the  cares  attendant  on  public  life.''  In  November,  185o; 
as  a  recognition  of  his  distinguished  services  to  his  country,  i^ 
pleased  her  Majesty  the  Queen  to  confer  the  honor  of  knighthood 
upon  him  by  her  own  hands. — Sir  Etienne  being  on  this  occasion 
invited  to  Windsor  castle ;  and  in  July,  1860,  he  was  appointed, 
jointly  with  Sir  A.  N.  MacNab,  to  the  honorary  rank  of  colonel 
in  the  British  army,  and  aide-de-camp  to  her  Mijesty  the  Queen, 
and  as  such;  formed  a  portion  of  the  suite  of  his  Boyal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  his  late  tour  through  Canada. 

As  a  Canadian,  few  have  attained  the  honors  he  has  had  conferred 
upon  him,  and  certainly  none  are  more  justly  entitled  to  them. 
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JOHN  RAB,  Esq.,  M.D.,  M.B.G.S. 

This  duitisgoished  many  being  iieoeflBarily  mnoh  oonaeoted  witk 
GanadUn  intereste;  we  append  a  slight  eketoh  of  hia  renurkable 
lifey  an4  the  high  8er?ieee  which  he  rendered  €bib  eooniaj.  We 
tegret  that  we  cannot  devote  more  epaoe  to  so  intereating  and 
•minent  a  subject. 

Poctor  Bae  was  bom  in  the  Orimeys ;  and  after  stadjing  at 
Edinhnrsh,  took  a  surgeon's  diploma  there,  and  entered  the  serriee 
of  tiie  Hudson's  Bay  Company  as  a  surgeon,  in  1883.  He  spent 
ten  years  at  or  near  Moose  Factoiy,  where  he  acquired  all  infor- 
mation concemiug  the  country  within  his  reach,  the  manner  ef 
living,  travelling,  habits,  &c.  He  even  entered  into  the  moafc 
minute  details,  ^'  in  f&ot  accomplishments  (as  he  himself  says)  which 
are  in  most  cases  considered  rather  disadvantageous  than  otherwise 
to  the  possessor,  but  which,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  I 
was  suDsequently  placed,  were  of  very  great  value  to  me  and  to 
tiiose  under  mv  command." 

He  travelled  to  a  great  extent  over  the  country,  and  ftom  an 
estimate  made  of  his  several  journeys,  it  appears  that  the  number 
of  miles  on  land  and  water  amounted  to  13,2d5  miles.  His  irst 
hard  journey  was  when  he  had  to  travel  on  snow-ahoes  from 
Bed  Biver  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  in  the  winter  of  184445,  a 
^Janoe  of  nearly  twelve  hundred  miles,  occupying  two  months' 
time,  for  the  purpose  of  reoeivine  instructions  in  artronom^  and 
other  useful  arts.  Subsequently,  he  visited  the  Arodo  sea,  in  the 
yeatB  184647,  being  absent  aI>ont  fifteen  months,  having  passed 
the  winter  in  a  stone  hou&e  at  Bepulse  Bay,  without  fuel  of  any 
descripvion.  In  this  expedition  he  traced  about  655  statute  miles 
of  new  land  and  coast,  forming  the  shores  of  Committee  Bi^.  In 
1848,  he  accompanied  Sir  John  Biofaardson  in  a  search  for  Sir 
John  Franklin's  party,  along  the  coast  from  the  McKensie  river 
to  the  Coppermine,  winter^  at  Fort  Confidence,  and  in  1849  de- 
scended the  Coppermine. 

During  the  winter  of  1849-50,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  charge 
of  the  McKenzie  river  district;  and  in  1850  was  appointed  by 
the  HudEon's  Bay  Company,  at  the  desire  of  the  government,  to 
take  cbarge  of  an  expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  His 
only  instructions  were,  that  he  was  to  select  any  route  he  pleased, 
or  thought  most  advantageous.  He  chose  the  route  by  Great  Bear 
Lake  and  the  Coppermine.  Of  the  results  of  this  expedition,  most 
persons  interested  in  such  matters  are  without  doubt  well  aware : 
A  journey  on  snow  and  ice  over  1;080  statute  miles;  about  voyage 
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goong  and  retoniui^,  along  tbe  Aretio  eoMt,  of  1,890  atatnto  odleB  j 
tiie  tfading  and  laying  down  correody  six  Imndred  and  tUrty  mika 
of  previoiiBW  nnezplored  coast,  along  the  aontkem  atores  of  Vio- 
toria  and  WoUaaton  landa;  and  the  findingof  two  pteoes  of  wood, 
in  all  probability  parts  of  one  of  Sir  John  fWiklin^  YeBaela.  The 
time  ooenpied,  ezolnsiTe  of  fire  day's  detention  by  bad  weather, 
&o.,  was  39  days,  which  gave  an  average  disianee  per  day  of  271 
atatnte  milea*  This  was  the  most  (jpiickly  perfonnea  of  any  Arotie 
journey  on  reoord.  Br.  Bae  visited  England  in  1851*52,  travel- 
ling on  sBOw-shoes  from  Athabasoa  to  St.  Paul's,  a  distanoe  of 
1,780  statute  miles. 

In  1858,  he  again  prooeeded  to  Bepnlse  Bay,  for  the  pm^MMe  of 
eompleting  the  surrey  of  coast  on  the  west  side  of  Boothia ;  and 
he  passed  <ihe  winters  of  1868-'54  in  snow*huts  at  Bepolse  Bay. 
During  this  expedition,  he  discoyered  a  new  riTer,  which  hm 
into  Chesterfiela  inlet;  and  two  hundred  and  seyenty  miles  of 
preyiously  unexplored  land  and  coast  line  were  added  to  the 
charts. 

It  was  during  the  succeeding  spring  that  he  most  highly  distin- 
guished himsolf,  and  brought  his  name  with  SckU  before  the  world, 
as  the  first  discoyerer  of  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  party. 
He  had  trayelled  eleyen  hundred  miles,  including  a  preliminary 
journey,  when  he  made  this  valuable  diseoyery,  for  wnich  he  re- 
ceiyed  the  goyemment  reward  of  £10,000  sterling,  and  was  well 
receiyed  by  the  Queen  and  goyemment  at  home. 

Dr.  Baa  makes  an  explanation  in  a  pamphlet  published  in 
London,  relatiy^  to  his  conduct  in  not  at  once  proceeding  west- 
ward, when  he  reoeiyed  the  ioliMviation  £rom  the  Ssquimanx  that 
a  party  ot  whites  had  starved  some  years  before  in  that  direction. 
The  information  which  he  receiyed,  on  his  outward  journey  was 
not  sufficiently  clear  to  enable  him  to  fix  upon  the  exact  spot  where 
it  was  stated  the  men  had  starved ;  and  to  have  tiiaveUed  westward 
without  that  knowledge,  when  the  land  was  covered  a  foot  asd  a 
half  with  snow,  would  have  been  sheer  madness.  On  his  return  to 
Bruise  Bay  in  May,  he  lew&ed  from  the  natives  the  information 
he  wanted ;  but  then  it  was  too  late  that  season,  for  in  Ae  months 
of  June  and  July,  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  travel  across  that 
oountiy,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  melting  of  the  snows 
whereby  the  lowlan«U  are  completely  flooded,  and  every  little 
stream  is  converted  into  a  torrent;  so  tW  there  is  no  crossing,  not 
even  with  Halkelf  s  admirable  litUe  boats.  Dr.  Bae  wisely  forebor« 
running  ih^  risk  of  crossing;  and  indeed,  had  he  proceeded  any 
v»y^  it  would  have  be^i  but  time  thrown  away,  so  he  retimed  ^ 

S've  all  tho  infonn;»tioB  ho  had  gaijied,  and  to  stay  further  expe^ 
liions. 

The  msxiy  voyages  wi^  journeyv  which  Pr.  Bae  made,  were 
M9TfWKiably  accimjmiod  by  tor^pe  |tnd  privations  of  im  ^tanaiag 
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ebftneter.  OnUiCfleooeHMNisliifl  woiiderfiilSniiiieMof  < 
would  Bostain  hb  meD,  and  enable  them  to  endure  freah  dangen^ 
diaappointaftnta  and  aevere  privalionai  while  hia  ezienaire  know- 
ledffe  wonld  eome  in  opportanelr  to  ensure  the  aoooeai  of  hia 
nndertakinga;  in  whieh  he  nerer  uiiled. 

For  his  meritorioos  and  distingoished  sernoes,  there  was  awarded 
to  him  in  1852,  the  founder's  gold  medal  of  the  Bojal  Oeographi- 
eal  Society  of  London;  and  an  honorary  diploma  of  MJD.  was 
granted  to  him  by  McGill  ooUege,  Montreal;  and  he  was  also 
eleeted  an  honorary  member  of  the  Natural  History  Soci^y  of  ihe 
same  city^  as  well  as  of  seyeral  high  and  learned  bodies  in  London. 

He  is  now  on  an  expedition  to  risit  Bed  Biyer,  the  Saskatohe- 
wan  and  the  Becky  Mountains.  Our  earnest  desire  is  that  he  mi^ 
add  fresh  lanreb  and  honors  to  those  which  he  has  already  won, 
and  so  worthity  wears. 


Mr.  CHARLES  SANGSTER, 

Thi  Post. 

In  the  present  age,  when  almost  erery  person  who  chums  to  hsTO 
receiyed  an  ordinary  edncatioD,  attempts  to  write  poetry,  anything 
like  real  poetiy  is  duly  appreciated.  We  in  Canada  are  unfortunate 
enough  not  to  haye  had  many  persons  entitled  to  the  distinction  <^ 
being  marked  as  poets,  though  possessing  eyeiy  fiMjility  that  a 
grand  and  romantic  scenic  country  presents,  capable  of  exciting  the 
proper  inspiration  and  spirit  of  poetiy.  One  might  imagine  under 
such  circumstances  there  would  haye  been  more  successful  aspp- 
rants  for  the  honor.  As  our  object  is  simply  and  purely  bic^raphical, 
we  will  ref^rain  from  passing  any  additional  remarks  on  our  readers, 
merely  stating  that  the  gentleman  whose  name  heads  this  notioe 
stands  in  the  first  rank  of  our  Canadian  poets. 

Charles  Sangster,  a  name  until  recently  unknown,  is  a  British 
Canadian.  His  £wiily  came  from  the  lower  proyinces ;  he  him- 
self was  bom  in  Canada,  at  the  Nayy-Tard,  Kingston,  on  the  16th 
July,  1822.  His  education  was  meaCTe,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
had  he  not  studied  sealously  when  he  reached  man's  estate,  we 
could  not  probably  now  haye  included  his  name  among  our  Cana- 
dian celebrities.  His  was  a  hard  struggle;  left  fiitherless,  the 
youngest  of  a  large  family,  with  a  widowed  mother  to  support,  he 
stroyc;  for  a  length  of  time^  to  push  himself  forward.    But  all  to 
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little  purpose ;  instead  of  reoeiying  enoonraffement  be  only  met  with 
repulse.  He  was  bat  fifteen  years  of  age  ^en  he  first  got  empby- 
ment  in  the  laboratory  at  Fort  Hemy^  where  he  help^  to  make 
the  oariridffes  with  whieh  Oaptain  Sandom  of  the  royal  nayy  bat* 
tered  the  old  windmill  at  Presoott;  after  this  he  obtained  an  ap- 
pointment as  messenger  in  the  Ordnance  office,  where  he  remained 
for  ten  years,  receiviiig  the  pay  of  a  laborer,  doing  the  duty  of  a 
clerk,  and  without  any  possiole  ehance  of  promotion.  This  is  too 
frequently  the  ease  in  public  departments;  the  &yored  ones,  who 
have  interest  at  court,  come  in  for  all  the  promotion.  At  length, 
seeing  how  fiitile  it  was  to  pass  away  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  so 
hopeless  a  position,  Mr.  Sangster  gave  up  his  situation  in  the  sum- 
mer  of  1849,  and  went  to  ii^erstburg,  where  he  was  offered  the 
editorship  of  the  C^mnisr  of  that  town,  and  he  continued  to  con- 
duct that  journal  until  the  death  of  its  publisher,  towards  the  end  of 
that  year.  He  then  returned  to  Kingston,  and  has  been  ever  since 
eomiected  with  the  press  of  that  city.  Our  readers  will  perceive 
that  his  career  has  not  bden  remarkably  brilliant,  at  least  not 
so  much  so  as  his  talents  and  endowments  might  warrant  us  to  ex- 
pect. He  has,  for  a  length  of  time,  contributed  poetic  effusions  to 
the  Canadian  press ;  and  has,  besides  numerous  other  poems,  brought 
out  two  books  of  great  promise, ''  The  St,  Lawrence  and  the  Sa^ue- 
nay  and  ^^Betpenu  and  other  Poems"  So  well  were  these  received 
that  the  press  both  of  America  and  Europe  passed  rich  encomi- 
ums on  them  and  their  eifted  author ;  indeed  some  critic  went  so 
&r  as  to  say  that  he  comd  rank  with  the  celebrated  poets  of  the 
old  world.  Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Sangster's  talents  wul  meet  with 
their  reward.  Mr.  Sangster  may  justly  be  regarded  as  our  national 
bard,  and  Canadians  may  feel  proud  in  possessing  such  a  man,  who 
writes  not  for  lucre,  but  for  love  of  his  country,  possessing  a  deep 
regard  for  everything  essentially  British,  and  is  evidently  inspired 
with  kindly  and  commendable  feelines.  Some  passages  in  his 
poems  are  beautiftil  and  lofty,  rich  and  grand  in  expression,  hon- 
orable alike  to  his  head  and  heart. 

Having  in  view  the  object  of  benefitting  his  fellow  man,  and 
raising  him  firom  a  state  of  stupor  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
beauties  of  nature,  he  may  rest  satisfied  with  the  consideration  that 
such  a  life,  devoted  to  such  pursuits,  is  notaltogether  thrown  away, 
or  unfitly  employed.  The  following  song,  composed  since  Uie  com- 
mencement of  the  American  war,  may  be  presented  as  a  fair  speci- 
men of  Mr.  Sangster's  lyrical  powers  and  loyal  sentiments : 
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soura  voR  casabjl 

Sons  of  the  raoe  wboae  sImi 
Aroused  the  martial  flame 

That  flUed  with  smiles 

The  triime  isles, 
Thronch  aU  tiMir  h^ghts  of  fane  I 
With  hearts  as  brare  as  theizs. 
With  hopes  as  stronif  and  high, 

Well  ne'er  disgraoe 

The  honored  moo 
Whose  deeds  can  nerer  die. 

Let  hot  the  rash  iatnidor  dale 
To  touch  our  darling  strand : 
The  martial  ilres 
That  thrilled  oar  slrss 
Would  flame  thtoughout  tho  land. 

CHur  lakes  sm  deep  a«d  vid^ 
Our  flelds  and  forests  broad ; 
With  oheerful  ajr 
Well  speed  tbe  shave. 
And  break  the  finiiiAa  sod ; 
Till  blest  with  rural  peaoe, 
Proud  of  our  rustic  toll, 
On  hUl  and  plain 
Tme  kings  we'll  reign. 
The  Tietors  of  the  soiL 

But  let  the  rash  intruder  dare,  4o* 

Health  smiles  with  rosy  face 

Amid  our  sunny  dales, 
And  torrents  strong 
Fling  hymn  and  song 

Through  SOi  the  mossy  tmss  ; 

Our  sons  are  living  men. 

Our  daughters  fond  and  fair ; 
A  tiiousand  isles, 
Where  Plenty  smiles, 

Make  glad  the  brow  of  Care. 

But  let  the  rash  intruder  dare,  ^e. 

And  if  in  future  years 

One  wretch  should  turn  and  fly. 

Let  weeping  Fame 

Blot  out  his  name 
From  Freedom's  hallowed  sky; 
Or  should  our  sons  e'er  prove 
A  ooward,  traitor  race,— 

Just  hevren !  Irown 

In  thunder  down, 
T'  avenge  the  foul  disgraoe  I 

But  let  the  rash  intruder  dare 
To  touch  our  darling  strand : 
The  martial  fires 
That  thrilled  onr  sires 
Would  light  him  ftom  the  land. 
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The  London  (England)  NhUtanal  Magazine  says  of  Mr.  Sangster, 
and  ^^The  St.  Lcuiorence  a/nd  the  Sagitenay'^i  ^^  Well  may  tbe 
Oanadians  be  prond  of  snch  contribntion  to  tibieir  native  literature } 
well  may  they  be  forward  to  recognize  his  lively  imagination,  his 
d€»oriptiye  powers,  his  ardent  love  for  the  beantifnl  and  the  good, 
his  never  &iling  charity,  his  reverence  of  the  god-like,  his  adoration 
of  the  true,  his  bold,  masterly  style,  and  the  rollness  of  his  imagery. 
In  some  sort,  and  according  to  his  degree,  Mr.  Sangster,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  Wordsworu  of  Canada.  The  passionate  sentiment 
hovers  over  every  object,  and  forms,  indeed,  the  atmosphere  in 
which  it  lives — all  breathes  of  it,  languishes  with  it,  dies  of  it,  ^  like 
a  rose  in  aromatic  pain.' "  The  late  Thomas. Macqneen,  in  an  ar- 
ticle on  '<  The  Poets  of  Canada,'^  after  speaking  of  Alexander 
McLaughlin,  says :  ''  Charles  Sangster  is  a  poet  of  a  different  order. 
He  has  adopted  far  loftier  models,  and  struck  the  lyre  on  a  much 
higher  key.  His  whole  soul  seems  steeped  in  love  and  poesy,  and 
finds  utterance  in  expression,  generally  eloquent,  bold  and  musical. 
He  is  thoroughly  sentimental,  teeming  with  ideas  of  the  sublime 
and  beautiful,  and  his  poetry  bears  evident  marks  of  enthusiastic 
poetical  conception.  Mr.  Sangster  is  a  poet  of  no  mean  order,  and 
his  volume  is  by  far  the  most  respectable  contribution  of  poetry 
that  has  yet  been  made  to  the  infant  literature  of  Canada."  The 
Eev.  J.  Macgeorge,  the  renowned  "Solomon"  of  the  StreetmUe 
Review,  writes :  "  Among  the  very  few  bards  which  Canada  has  yet 
produced,  Mr.  Sangster  occupies  the  very  first  rank,  and  he  will  oc- 
cupy a  prominent  position  in  the  literaty  annals  of  the  province." 

Mrs.  Susanna  Moodie  is  equally  flattering  in  her  commendations, 
and  says :  "  If  a  native  of  Canada,  she  may  well  bo  proud  of  her 
bard,  who  has  sung  in  such  lofty  strains  the  natural  beauties 
of  his  native  land."  And  the  press  of  the  country,  with  but  one 
solitary  exception,  has  accorded  him  a  position  second  to  none  in 
Canada,  in  the  critical  department  of  literature  in  which  he  has 
embarked.  The  Ottawa  Times  remarks :  "  These  poems  are 
written  in  a  bold  masterly  style,  are  full  of  imagery,  displaying 
ability  of  no  ordinary  kind.  Mr.  Sangster  is  a  poet,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term,  and  leads  his  readers  in  burning  language  of 
inspiration  from  Nature  xip  to  Nature's  Ood." 

The  Kingston  Commercial  Advertiser  says :  "  He  who  wrote 
^  A  Poet's  Love  *  has  a  poet's  pinions,  and  can  soar  to  the  loftiest 
peaks  of  Parnassus.  Mr.  Sangster  possesses  poetical  talent  in  a 
high  degree ;  we  find  that  he  is  schooled  in  that  grand  lessota — 
love  and  reverence  for  that  which  is  beneath  us :  love  and  rever- 
ence for  that  which  is  around  us ;  love  and  reverence  for 
for  that  which  is  above  us.  And  this  love  and  this  reverence 
permeates  every  thought  in  his  poetry.  In  the  wild  and  tumultu- 
ous heavings  of  the  great  heart  social,  he  hears  only  the  ancestral 
voices  prophesying  a  clearer  day-dawn — ^little  though  he  writes  on 
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men  and  maanen.  This  reverenoe  of  the  god-like,  tliu  lore  of  die 
beaatifnl,  this  adoration  of  the  trae,  eommend  his  finst  bieadiing^ 
in  the  world  of  authorship  to  every  right-thinker/'  We  might  go 
on  and  qnote  page  after  page  of  notioes  equally  as  fa.YorM>lc  am 
these.  Tne  leaoii^  poem  in  Mr.  Sanester's  first  Yolome  has  reoentlj 
been  entirely  re-written,  and  when  the  public  again  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  perusing  it  in  its  more  perfect  form,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  le|^endary  and  the  historical  haye  not  been  forgotten.  Here  is 
a  portion  of  the  description  of  the  grand  Bapids  of  ihe  Lachine: 

"With  whirl  sahlima,  and  with  what  madftrom  fofoe. 
The  swftil  waters  itiike  our  plunging  bark ! 
The  rage  defiant>  and  the  thnnd'rings  hoarM^ 
Those  bring  no  terror  to  our  little  ark. 
That  Bweepi  leenrely  to  its  distant  mark. 
See  how  the  tortured  deep  heap  surge  on  surge ! 
What  howling  billows  sweep  the  waters  dark  1 
$tnnning  the  ear  with  their  stentorian  dirge. 
That  loudens  as  they  strike  the  rooks'  resisting  Terge. 

To  what  shall  we  compare  thee  ?  thing  of  dread ! 
A  nameless  Terror  ? — How  muoh  more  art  thou ! 
The  awftil  Champion,  Autoorat  and  head. 
The  migh^  wrestler,  to  whom  all  must  bow 
Along  uk9  watery  pass.    0,  stem  of  brow. 
As  Luoifer  amid  his  cowering  crew ! 
How  like  a  scourge,  a  mad  Attila^  now 
He  charges  with  his  Hun-like  retinue. 
The  flying  Lombard  waves  to  vanquish  and  subdue. 

The  danger  is  so  great  we  know  it  not ; 
.  And  yet  we  dare  to  thread  the  narrow  way. 
Cutting  a  passage  through  the  Gordian  knot 
Of  reen  and  breakers,  as  the  yast  array 
Here  bursts  in  daasling  showers  of  diamond  spray, 
•  Here  bids  defiance  to  all  human  skill. 
Lifting  up  bold  Titanic  busts  of  gray, 
As  if  to  awe  the  mind  or  shake  the  will. 
Pursuing  us  like  Fates  adown  the  tumbling  hilL 

0,  awftil  Shape!  that  haunts  the  wild  abysm. 
That  hold'st  thy  Reign  of  Terror  eyermore, 
What  grave  offence,  what  unforgiven  schism 
Consigned  thee  heace  from  Hell's  remotest  shore  t 
Why  tronblest  thou  the  waters  with  thy  roar? 
Ko  angel  footstep  thine,  of  rest  or  peace, 
But  some  lost  soul's,  for  whom  no  open  door 
Leadeth  to  where  thy  spirit  toils  shall  cease, 
With  no  commissioned  arm  stretched  forth  for  thy  release ! 

The  waves  of  two  vast  streams  fall  down  to  thee^ 
And  worship  at  thy  feet    The  pilgrim  bands 
In  untold  legions  rush  to  bend  the  knee. 
All  victims  to  the  Dragon,  that  demands 
Its  multitudes,  as  countless  as  the  sands, 
And  ope's  its  jaws  for  more.    So  Eiror  keeps 
High  Jubilee  through  all  earth's  blessed  lands. 
Above  which  evermore  sweet  Pity  weeps. 
To  see  the  blinded  fools  ambtaoing  death  by  hei^fl. 
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And  we  haTo  passed  the  terrible  Laehine : 
HftTe  felt  a  fearless  tremor  nerre  tbe  soul, 
As  the  litige  waves  upnaied  their  crests  of  green. 
Holding  ow  leatheiy  bark  in  their  oontrol, 
As  a  strong  eagle  holds  an  oriole. 
The  brain  grows  dissy,  with  tiie  whirl  and  hiss 
Of  the  fast-crowding  billows,  as  thej  roll, 
Like  straggling  demons,  to  the  Texed  abyss. 
Ladling  the  tortored  crags  with  wild,  demoniac  bliss." 

In  notioing  Mr.  Sangster^  we  cannot  confine  oorselyes  to  a  mere 
biographical  sketch ;  as  oar  national  poet,  he  deserves  more^  and 
we  freely  accord  it  to  him.  Coming  to  his  new  yolamC;  "  Selena 
and  other  Poems,  and  Juries,"  we  might  again  quote  whole  pages 
of  commendation.  So  far  as  the  European  reviews  have  come  to 
hand^  they  are  as  flattering  as  could  possibly  be  expected.  The 
London  Athenseum,  which  is  down  on  everything  American^  and 
who  could  naturally  expect  very  little  excellence  to  come  out  of 
Canada,  or  any  other  of  the  colonial  Nazareths^  has  a  favorable 
critique,  and  does  not,  according^  to  its  usual  custom,  demolish  the 
volume  for  mere  recreation.  The  London  Saturday  Analyst  and 
Leader  says :  "  Western  Canada  boasts  of  a  new  poet  who  has 
delighted  to  singof  ihe  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Saguenay,  and  who, 
in  the  spirit  of  Wordsworth,  has  communed  with  the  genius  of  the 
lofty  hills  and  mighty  waters  in  the  presence  iuThich  he  has  lived, 
and  derived  from  them  an  intelligence  which  has  blended  with  his 
own,  reconciling  his  heart  and  mind,  or  rather  identifying  them 
with  the  character  of  the  scene.  And  now,  with  his  credentials 
accumulated  and  ratified,  he  comes  forth  again,  attired  in  his  singing 
robes,  and  calls  on  the  world  admiringly  to  listen.  His  new  volume 
is  one  of  exceeding  beauty.  It  is  almost  entirely  lyrical.  In 
'  Hesperus,  a  Leg&nd  of  the  Stars,*  he  soars  bravely  ]  but  he  is 
not  always  intelligible.  Nor  does  he  appear  to  conceive  it  possible 
to  be.  Perhaps  there  is  too  much  of  suotile  word-weavinff  in  these 
initial  poems :  their  spirit,  however,  cannot  be  too  highly  com- 
mendea.  There  is  a  charming  Tonnysonian  lyric,  entitled, 
'  Mariline,*  whose  bridal  is  celebrated  with  appropriate  sweetness. 
A  cantata,  *  The  Happy  Harvesters/  supplies  some  capital  rustic 
songs  and  ballads.  We  have  then  a  true  Canadian  chant  on  *  The 
FaSs  of  Cihaudiere/  Ottawa.  The  lyrics  welcoming  the  Prince  of 
Wales  are  right  hearty  compositions.  The  poems,  however,  to 
which  we  would  attract  most  attention,  are  those  forming  a  series 
under  the  title  of  ^  Into  the  Silent  Land.'  They  are,  indeed, 
tenderly  pathetic.'' 

The  following  is  from  the  Glasgow  Commonwealth :  "  In  his 
volume  there  is  an  undoubted  facility,  while  there  is  a  great  variety 
of  versification.  There  is  much  smcere  appreciation  of  the  beauties 
of  poetical  phraseology,  best  descriptive  of  mountains,  forests,  lakes, 
riverSi  moonlight  nignts^  and  stan;y  skies,  land  the  fanciful  influence 
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wbioli  the  piotnresque  holds  oyer  the  mind,  to  which  »  kind  of 
oharaeter,  even  charm  of  freshnees,  is  given  by  the  introdactiQii 
occasionally  of  Canadian  names  of  scenes  and  localities.  There  is 
also  some  fair  thinking,  and  that  amount  of  dreamy  speculation  on 
the  life  to  come,  and  the  things  pertaining  thereto,  for  which  we 
have  all  a  relish,  and  which  goes  so  far  to  the  making  a  book  of 
modern  poetry  readable.  Indeed,  it  could  scarcely  be  a  book  of 
modem  poetry  without  this  ingredient,  while  a  commendable  spirit 
of  religion,  mereoyer,  pervades  the  whole.  Besides  such  poets  as 
Coventry  Patmere  and  Charles  Mackay,  he  ma^  claim  a  place  with- 
out any  presumption.  There  are  several  lyncs  quite  up  to  the 
mark  of  any  of  the  doctor's.  In  proof.of  this  compliment^  we  maj 
quote  the  worthy  <  Song  for  Canada,^  the  spirited  song  of  '  The 
Snawi,'  and  the  light-hearted,  happy  song,  entitled  '  Clara  and  1/ 
which  has  attraction  and  felicitous  buoyant.  As  specimens  of 
the  author's  decided  success,  the  highly-thoughted,  and  truly 
original  poem  called  '  T%e  Myttery*  and  the  devotional  lay,  veiy 
beautiftil,  named  '  My  Prayety  may  be  particulariied.  '  Englanat 
Hope  and  England^ b  ITeir/  also  quite  redeems  a  twaddling  class  of 
baltatries,  remarkable  for  little  else,  with  but  few  rare  ezceptionSy 
save  fulsome  adulation  and  false  prediction.'' 

The  New  York  Albion  speaks  of  having  predicted  Mr.  Sangster's 
certun  success,  in  a  review  of  his  first  volume,  and  continues: 
''  He  is  fairly  entitled  to  a  place  upon  Parnassus  HilL  lie  seems 
to  live  and  breathe  mainly  in  a  spiritual  atmosphere,  yet  it  would 
be  injustice  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Sangster  affects  to  be  above,  or  even 
to  keep  himself  aloof  from,  his  fellow  men.  By  no  means,  love  as 
we  poor  mortals  know  it,  is  his  frequent  theme.  The  domestic 
affections  prompt  him  oft.  In  rural  life  he  revels.  His  patriotism 
glows,  from  contact  with  local  associations  and  specific  events.  He 
can  look  upon  the  Apocalypse  with  unshrinking  gaze;  but,  he  has 
an  eye  for  the  daisy  under  his  foot.  <  CoUn'  is  fall  of  sound 
stuff  and  exalted  philosophy,  while  as  a  mere  lyrical  compositioni 
it  strikes  us  as  fine  in  the  extreme.  The  wail  for  the  dead  is  a 
significant  sermon  for  the  living.  To  the  faithful  few,  we  commend 
this  comparatively  unknown  lyrist,  and  shall  be  glad  indeed  if 
what  we  have  said  and  quoted,  should  aid  in  giving  Mm  his  proper 
rank."  In  fine,  the  Alhion*$  notice  abounds  with  graceful  compli- 
ments, only  a  tithe  of  the  most  striking  of  which  we  can  afford  to 
quote. 

In  Canada,  very  few  notices  of  this  volume  have  appeared, 
and  the  majority  of  these  are  mere  notices.  The  Kingston  Newt 
says :  ''The  easv  grace  and  exquisite  finish  of  some  of  his  lyrics, 
would  be  creditable  to  the  genius  of  Moore.  Worthy  of  a  high 
pUce  in  the  esteem  of  every  Anglo-Canadian,  is  the '2>ea<A  of 
Wolfe,'  The  poem  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of 
the  new  monument  to  Brock^  is  excellent.    More  thim  his  first 
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worky  ^Hemtnuj  oommendfl  itself  to  ihe  people.  It  is  more  fdllT 
ihe  work  of  a  Canadian.  Onr  soenery  ia  viewed  and  described  with 
true  homely  feeling;  our  history  when  alluded  to^  sways  his  lyre 
with  the  same  breese  that  stirs  the  maple  leaf;  and  thongh  national 
enough  to  love  the  country  which  has  stamped  its  difuect  on  his 
name,  he  does  not  carry  ns  from  Oouchiching  to  Loch  Lomond,  or 
from  the  Laorentian  Hills  to  the  Conemara  mountains.  Much  of 
excellence  as  there  is  in  the  songs  of  other  poets  in  this  country, 
we  know  of  none  so  well  worthy  of  being  enshrined  in  the  heart  of 
any  man  who  loves  his  home  on  our  soil,  as  those  of  the  volume 
before  us.''  The  Montreal  Trantcript  says:  '^We  have  one 
worthy  of  the  name  of  poet  amongst  us.  His  genius  is  not  so 
prolific  as  that  of  the  author  of  <  Send/  and  '  Count  FUippo')  but, 
his  taste  is  far  more  refined.''  A  recent  notice  in  a  western  paper 
(the  Woodhtoeh  Time9)  is  complimentary  in  the  extreme.  The 
following  are  extracts :  '^  While  the  ^  St,  Lawrenee  and  ihe 
Sa^uenay/  was  replete  with  the  out-gushing  effusions  of  no  ordinary 
mind, '  ffettperm '  is  overflowing  with  gems  of  higher  worth.  No 
one,  we  think,  in  perusing  either  of  these  work» — especially  the 
latter — ^will  deny  ^t  Mr.  Sangster  possesses  the  varied  requisites 
of  the  true  poet.  There  is  a  softness,  a  delicacy,  a  rich  hue  of 
thouffht,  and  withal  a  purity  of  sentiment  pervading  these  poems, 
which  at  once  and  forever  redeem  them  from  a  species  of  literature 
far  too  potent  in  our  midst.  The  eye  of  precocious  wantonness, 
and  the  heart  of  prurient  lasciviousness,  so  pandered  to  by  the 
venal  writers  of  the  age,  find  nothing  to  regale  them  on  these 
pages.  But  to  all  who  admire  poetry,  as  she  weaves  her  chaplet  of 
love,  to  deck  the  brow  of  the  true  and  the  pure,  we  promise  a  rare 
mtification  in  this  book.  Mr.  Sangster,  himself  a  most  ethereal 
being,  has  refined,  sublimated  and  crystalized,  bv  the  force  of  his 
genius,  the  objects  of  his  poetic  admiration.  And  the  sunshine 
and  shade — the  song,  and  sadness — the  bitterness  and  the  bliss  of 
human  life,  find  each  their  fitting  delineation,  their  just  expression^ 
Mr.  Sangster  is  no  misanthrope,  he  loves  his  broUier  man  with  a 
real  brotherly  and  genuine  heartiness ;  and  seeks,  as  far  as  in  him 
lies,  to  minister  to  his  dignity,  and  to  regain  for  him  his  birthright. 
Who  '  Colin '  was,  whose  memory  Mr.  Sangster  has  enshrined  in 
amber,  wo  know  not,  but  from  what  is  here  said  of  him,  we  conclude 
he  was  an  heir  of  the  blood  royal  of  bravery ;  whose  deeds,  but  for 
the  poet,  might  have  perished  in  the  grave  of  the  hero,  now  to 
survive,  at  least,  a  fraction  of  duration. 

<<  The  poet  enters  the  abodes  of  death  and  bereavement — 'wJ^ere 
Hope  like  a  lamh  lies  slain ' — ^with  the  air  of  a  messenger  of  peace 
— sets  an  iris  in  the  darkest  cloud,  and  leaves  sparkling  on  the 
coffin  lid  the  assurance  that — 

"  Sorrow  ne'er  filled  a  ohaliee 
That  J07  did  noi  wait  to  drain." 
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''All  we  hxfe  to  add  ib,  tbat  we  hope  the  dij  is  not  &r  distaiil^ 
when  snob  men  as  Sangster,  MoOoU^  MeOanol,  and  tke  fiuned 
anthor  of  '  Saul/  a  dnonai  will  take  their  proper  and  lentinale 
stand  before  the  pnbHc  of  Canada.  It  certainly  speato  and  angors 
badly  for  the  fntare  of  this  country,  that  its  sons  of  talent  and 
genins  mnst  be  tried  at  the  bar  of  British  eritieism,  before  their 
voices  can  eren  be  heard  at  home.  Let  Canada  wipe  this  stigma 
firom  her  literatore,  and  award  dne  eneooragement  to  her  high- 
sonled  sons,  who  dttly  toil  for  daily  bread;  and  trim  their  '  midnight 
lamps'  to  brighten  and  to  bless  her  homes.'' 

We  beliere  that  the  above  review  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Stephenson,  a  gentleman  of  rare  ability  as  an  orator,  and  whose 
oopionsness  of  language,  fkncy,  fire,  and  graee  of  expression,  vnited 
to  pleasing  manners,  and  a  restless  master^rpirit  or  research,  wiU 
yet  place  him  in  the  foreground  of  Canadian  oratory.  It  is  not 
only  well,  bnt  noble,  to  see  men  of  his  stamp  coming  to  the  reseoe 
of  oar  Canadian  poets.  We  oonclnde  this  notice,  of  Mr.  Bangster 
with  his  ode  on 


BBOCK. 

OCTOBEB  IStb,  1S59.« 

Oa«  Toio«,  one  paoplo,  ob«  in  hMii 
And  8011I9  and  feeling  and  desire  I 
Re-llffbt  the  smonldering  martial  fire, 
Seimd  the  mvte  tnim|w^  itrlke  the  Ijre^ 
The  hero  deed  oan  not  expire. 
The  deftd  etUl  play  their  part 

Rise  high  the  monumental  stone  I 
A  nation's  fealtj  is  theirs, 
And  we  are  the  r^oloing  hein. 
The  honoied  sons  of  sfares  whose  oares 
We  take  upon  us  onawares^ 
As  freely  as  oar  own. 

We  boast  not  of  the  Tiotory, 

But  render  homage^  deep  and  jns^ 
To  his—to  theii^immortal  dnst^ 
Who  proved  so  worthy  of  their  tmst 
No  lof^  pile  nor  sonlptnred  bnst 
Can  herald  their  dogiee. 

No  tongne  need  blason  forth  theb  fame— 
The  cheers  that  stir  the  sacred  hiU 
Are  but  mere  promptings  of  the  wUl 
That  eonqnend  then,  that  eonqnen  stffl; 
And  generations  yet  shaU  tbrffl 
At  Brook's  remembered  name. 


rrhe  day  ef  the  iaangvmtioa  of  lh«  new  monament  on  Qneenaton  Heights. 
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Heaym  Mndi  to  gotfd  the  golden  age^ 
niuming  the  historio  page 
With  reeorda  of  their  pilgrimage; 
True  Martyr,  Hero,  Poe^  Bage : 
And  he  wa«  one  of  thee e. 

Each  in  hie  lofty  sphere  snblime 

8itt  erowned  above  the  oommon  throng, 
WreeOIng  with  some  Pythonle  wrong. 
In  prayer,  in  thunder,  thought^  or  song; 
BriareuB-limbedi  thoy  sweep  along, 
The  TyphonB  of  the  time. 


ELKANAH  BILLINGS,  Esq.,  P.R.G.S. 

Mb.  Billings,  one  of  the  moet  talented  palaBtiologists  tliat 
Oanada  poesesses,  whose  name  has  for  some  years  been  associated 
with  the  geoIogi<»d  snrvey  of  Oanada,  is  an  Ottawaite,  having  been 
bom  in  the  Township  of  Gloucester,  on  the  Ottawa,  on  the  6th  of 
May,  1820.  His  fatner's  family  came  originally  from  Wales,  and 
settled  in  the  New  England  states.  His  father  was  born  in 
Massachusetts  daring  the  war  of  the  revolution,  shortly  after  which 
his  grandfather  came  to  Canada,  and  settled  near  Brockville. 

Mr.  Billings  pursued  his  studies  partly  at  Ottawa  oitv  (then 
Bytown)  and  partly  at  Potsdam,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  He 
entered  the  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada  as  a  student-at-law  in 
Trinity  term,  1840 ;  and  studied,  at  different  offices,  in  both  Ottawa 
city  and  Toronto.  At  the  latter  place  he  completed  his  pro- 
bationaiy  studies,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1845.  He  practiced 
in  Ottawa  city  and  the  adjoining  county  of  Renfrew  until  June, 
1856,  when  he  was  appointed  palsetiologist  of  the  geological 
survey  of  Canada.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Boyal  Geological 
Society  of  London  in  February,  1858. 

While  residing  at  Ottawa  city  Mr.  Billincs  made  a  large  and 
valuable  collection  of  the  fossils  which  abound  in  the  rocks  of  the 
neighborhood.  By  studying  these,  he  made  himself  well  acquainted 
with  the  palsBtiology  of  the  siluvian  rocks  of  Canada.  His  first 
papers  were  published  in  the  Ottawa  Citizen  newspaper,  and  in 
the  Canadian  Journal  of  Toronto;  the  latter  the  organ  of  the 
Canadian  Institute,  and  a  most  valuable  publication.  In  February, 
1856,  Mr.  Billings  published  the  first  number  of  the  Canadian 
Ndturcdist,  a  periodical  devoted  to  scientific  objects,  which  proved 
extremely  successftd.    The  first  volume  was  edited  by  Mr.  Billings 
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alone ;  and  bis  writings  refleoted  ihe  lugbeflt  credit  on  liisseientific 
standine.  These  were  mnoh  read,  and  most  fayorably  revieired  in 
all  the  leading  publications.  He  was  also  the  sole  proprietor  for 
the  first  year,  when  he  made  it  over  to  Messrs.  B.  Dawson  &  Son, 
of  Montreal,  by  whom  it  is  now  published.  Mr.  Billings  is,  how- 
ever, still  one  of  the  editors.  He  has  also  contributed  to  SiBima»*g 
JaumoUf  and  largely  to  the  publications  of  the  geological  sorve^ 
of  Canada,  though  many  of  his  writings  do  not  appear  under  his 
name.  His  most  important  memoirs  are  the  third  ana  fourth  decades 
of  the  geological  survey  of  Canada;  nearly  all  the  new  genera  and 
species  of  fossils  described  in  these  two  publications  were  discarered 
by  him.  Numerous  and  most  valuable  contributions  have  also  been 
made  by  him  to  the  Canadian  NaturaUii,  since  it  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Dawson,  of  Montreal,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Natural  History  Society  of  that  city. 


Me.   EVAN   McCOLL, 

Thi  Babd. 

Evan  McColl  has  now  been  for  ten  years  a  resident  of 
Canada,  and  can  fairly  be  claimed  as  one  of  the  celebrities  of  the 
country.  He  was  born  at  Kenmore,  Loch-Fyne-Side,  Scotland,  on 
the  2l8t  of  September,  1808,  and  is  there  widelv  known  as  the 
"  Clarsatr-nam^heann"  or  <<  the  Mountain  Minstrel."  A  prominent 

$laoe  hu  been  assigned  him  in  MacKenrie's  ''  Beautiu  of  Gcbdic 
^oetry,  and  Lives  of  the  Highland  Bards/'  publbhed  at  Glasgow 
in  1841.  Mr.  McColl,  though  bom  and  brought  up  in  hunible 
circumstances,  is  paternally  descended  from  a  very  ancient  family, 
the  McColls  of  Glasdruim,  Glencreran,  a  &mily  which,  for  many 
years,  gave  chieft  to  his  clan,  a  small  but  heroic  branch  of  the 
great  Clann  D6nuiU,  Like  many  others  of  the  irritable  race,  he 
seems  to  have  inherited  the  poetic  faculty,  and  that  peculiar  tem- 
perament incident  thereto,  from  his  mother,  who  was  of  the  clan 
Cameron,  and  for  whose  memory  he  cherishes  the  most  tender 
filial  feelings  and  remembrances.  She  is  represented  as  being 
somewhat  of  an  improvisatrice,  and  her  leaning  in  this  direction, 
coupled  with  the  nrequent  exercise  of  her  gift,  doubtless  gave  a 
bent  and  tone  to  the  boy-mind,  which  time,  an  ardent  som,  and 
carefully  directed  thought,  have  ftdly  developed,  if  not  perfected, 
in  the  man.    The  sketch  to  which  ulusion  has  been  made,  says : 
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^  '^  His  &iher  seems  to  have  been  alive  to  the  blessings  of  educa- 
tion ;  for,  as  the  village  school  afforded  little  or  nothing  worthy  of 
that  name,  he^  about  the  time  that  our  bard  had  reached  his  teens, 
hired  a  tutor  for  his  funily,  at  an  amount  of  remuneration  which 
his  slender  means  could  scarcely  warrant.  The  tutor's  stay  was 
short,  yet  sujfficiently  long  to  accomplish  one  good  purpose — ^that 
of  not  only  enabling  Evan  pro^rly  to  read  and  understand  English, 
but,  also,  of  awakening  in  him  a  taste  for.  English  literature.  A 
circumstance  occurred  about  this  time,  which  tended  materially  to 
encourage  our  author's  poetical  leanings.  His  father,  while 
transacting  business  one  day  in  a  distant  part  of  his  native  parish, 
fell  in  with  a  Paisley  weaver,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  depression 
of  trade,  had  made  an  excursion  to  the  Highlands  with  a  lot  of  old 
books  for  sale.  McOoU  bought  the  entire  lot,  and  returned  home, 
groaning  under  his  literary  burden,  which  Evan  received  with 
transports  of  delight.  Among  other  valuable  works,  he  was  thus 
put  in  possession  of  the  '^  Spectator"  ^^  Burru^  Poems/'  and  the 
^^  Briiwh  EuayUts'*  He  read  them  with  avidity,  and  a  new 
world  opened  on  his  view;  his  thoughts  now  began  to  expand, 
and  his  natural  love  of  song,  received  an  impetus  which  no 
external  obstacle  could  resist. 

.^^Contemporaneous  with  this  literarv  impulse,  was  the  artillery 
of  a  neighboring  Ghloe,  whose  eyes  had  done  sad  havoc  among  the 
mental  fortifications  of  our  bard:  he  composed  his  first  song  in  her 
praise,  and,  although  he  had  scarcely  passed  the  term  of  boyhood, 
It  is  a  very  respectable  effort,  and  was  well  received  by  his 
co-parishioners.  The  circumstances  in  which  his  &ther  was  placed, 
rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  engage  in  the  active  operations  of 
farming  and  fishing,  and  he  was  thus  employed  for  several  years. 
In  the  year  of  1837,  he  threw  off  the  mask  of  anonymy,  and 
appeared  as  a  contributor  to  the  Gaelic  Magazine^  then  published 
in  Glasgow.  His  contributions  excited  considerable  interest,  and 
a  geneial  wish  was  expressed  to  have  them  published  in  a  separate 
form,  by  all  Highknders,  with  the  exception  of  his  own  immediate 
neighbors,  who  could  not  conceive  how  a  young  man,  with  whom 
they  had  been  acquainted  from  his  birth,  should  rise  superior  to 
themselves  in  intellectual  stature,  and  public  estimation.  They, 
of  course,  discovered  that  our  youthful  bard  was  possessed  of  a 
fearful  amount  of  temeritv,  and,  the  public,  at  the  same  time,  saw 
that  they  were  miserably  blockaded  in  their  own  mental  timherUm. 
If  native  talent  is  not  to  be  encouraged  by  fostering  it  under  the 
grateful  shade  of  generous  friendship,  it  ought,  at  least,  to  have 
the  common  justice  of  being  allowed  to  work  a  way  for  itself, 
unclogged  by  a  solitary  fetter — ^unchilled  by  the  damping  breath  of 
unmerited  *comtempt  or  discouragement.  The  high-souled  inhabi- 
tants of  Inveraray,  failed  to  extinguish  the  flame  of  McGoU's  lamp ; 
and  noW;  as  they  are  probably  not  much  better  engaged,  we  recom- 
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mend  them  to  'eee  tbemselyee  as  others  see  them^  in  our  aatlior's 
retalktiTe  poem, '  Stochd  a  Ckopair/  in  whioh  tltej  are  etrondjr 
mirrored,  and  the  base  metal  of  whieh  tfaey  are  made  powerfmljr 
delineated.  Mr.  McOoU  imitates  no  poet ;  ke  has  found  enongh  in 
nature  to  inatmot  him — ^he  moyes  majesiieallj  in  a  hitherto  nntra- 
yersed  path;  and,  if  we  are  not  eontinnally  enraptored  with  him^ 
we  nerer  tire— nerer  think  long  in  his  eompany.  But  we  axe 
reminded,  that  praises  bestowed  on  a  liying  author,  subjeet  us  to 
the  imputation  of  ilattery : — ^kmgmay  it  be  ere  Eyan  MeOoll  is  the 
subject  of  any  posthumous  meed  of  laudation  from  us.  Here 
follow  samples  of  his  Gaelic  poems.  Of  these  the  Glcugow 
Oomtduiumal  says :  '^  Mr.  MoGoU's  Gaelic  pieces  are  chiefly 
amorous,  and  emanate  from  a  heart  imbued  with  the  finest  feelinga 
of  humanity.  His  '  Ode  to  Lock-dmch'  is  inimitable.  Rich  in 
the  most  splendid  imagery  of  nature,  represented  to  our  admiring 
gaie,  through  the  burning  rista  of  poetic  genius,  we  sit  on  the 
author's  lips,  float  with  him  on  its  glassy  surface,  or  diye  into  its 
transparent  bosom.  As  a  Celtic  bard,  Mr.  McGoll  is  seoond 
to  none;  and  we  trust  that  a  young  man,  who  has  commenced  his 
career  so  auspiciously,  will  yet  be  an  honor  to  his  oountry,  and  to 
the  republic  of  letters.  We  do  not  envy  the  taste  of  that  man  (says 
Dr.  Norman  McLoed)  who  will  sit  an  hour  on  the  mountain  side, 
wthout  the  bewitching  company  of  <  Clarsack  nam  BeannJ  "  The 
title  of  this  volume  is  *^  Clanach  nam  Beann;  or^  poemB  and 
MonffBtn  Oaelic." 

His  next  publication  was  "  The  Mmtniain  Mimtrel;  or,  poem9 
and  tongs  in  EnglithJ'  Of  this  latter,  the  highest  authorities  in 
Britain  speak  in  terms  of  praise.  Br.  McLeod,  the  editor  of 
<<  CU)od  Wordtj"  says:  <<  £yan  McGoll's  poetry  is  the  product  of 
a  mind  impressed  with  the  beauty  and  the  grandeur  of  the  lovely 
scenes  in  which  his  infancy  has  been  nursed.  We  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  this  work  is  that  of  a  man  possessed  of  much 
poetic  genius.  Wild,  indeed,  and  sometimes  rough,  are  his  rhymes 
and  epithets;  yet  there  are  thoughts  so  new  and  so  striking — 
images  and  comparisons  so  beautifril  and  original— feelings  so  warm 
and  fresh,  that  stamp  this  Highland  peasant  as  no  ordinary  man. 
His  volume  well  deserves  a  niche  among  the  curiosities  of  modem 
literature.'^ 

Notices  equally  favorable  might  be  adduced  from  the  Atkenmmnf 
the  }l^<mMS<<^i?0irfef0^ and otW English  periodicals;  but,  instead 
of  these,  we  prefer  quoting  the  ofMnion  of  tke  author  of  '^  Fethu/' 
and  '^  The  Angel  World,"  whieh  is  not  only  more  flattering,  but 
necessarily  much  more  just,  than  the  opbion  of  a  mere  critic, 
the  composition  oi  whose  mentality  is  frequently  as  devoid  of  poesy 
or  poetic  feeline,  or  impulse,  as  the  close  of  a  sullen  day  is  desti- 
tute of  fiery  splendor  or  sun-set  associations : — <<  There  is  a  fresh- 

B,  a  keennessi  a  beartinsBs  in  many  of  these  productions  <Kf  ti&e 
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Mountain  Hisfltrel  which  seem  to  breathe  n^urallj  of  the  hungry 
air,  the  dark,  bleak,  nigged  blnfb  among  which  they  were  oom- 
poeed,  alternating  occasionally  with  a  clear,  bewitching,  and 
spiritoal  quiet,  as  of  the  gloaming  deepening  over  the  glens  and 
woods.  Several  of  these  melodies,  towards  the  dose  of  this  volume, 
are  full  of  simple  and  tender  feeling,  and  not  unworthy  to  take 
their  place  by  the  side  of  those  of  Lowland  minstrels  of  universal 
fame.'^  All  honof  to  Mr.  Bailey's  candor !  all  honor  to  the  excel- 
lence of  his  head  and  heart  1 

When,  in  1831,  his  &iher,  with  the  rest  of  his  family,  emigrated 
to  Canada,  the  bard  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leav6  ^e  beloved 
land  of  his  birth,  where  be  remained  until  1887,  when,  having 
been  appointed  to  a  clerkship  in  the  customs  at  Liverpool,  he  bade 
&rewell  to,  and  exchanged  his  native  hills  for  a  sphere  of  life, 
anything  but  congenial  to  a  man  of  his  temperament^  tastes  and 
feelings. 

Li  the  year  1860,  in  consequence  of  an  impaired  state  of  health, 
he  obtained  six  months  leave  of  absence  for  Uie  purpose  of  visitine 
his  friends  in  Canada,  and  for  the  improvement  of  his  over-worked 
constitution.  Shortly  after  he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  having  met 
the  Honorable  Malcolm  Cameron,  then  a  minister  of  Uie  crown,  he 
was,  by  that  gentleman,  invited  to  transfer  his  services  to  the 
|>rovincial  customs,  and,  was  soon  thereafter,  appointed  to  a  situa- 
tion at  the  port  of  Kingston,  where  he  still  remains.  It  would  be 
well,  if  those  in  power  were  to  bestow  their  patronage  more 
frequently  in  this  way,  and  not,  as  is  often  the  case,  on  mere  political 
partisans  and  time-servers.  The  men  who  write  the  songs  of  a 
countiT  are  not  less  honored  by  posterity  than  thcjjr  who  make  its 
laws ;  but  the  literary  man  needs  leisure  which,  alas  f  Evan  McCoU, 
as  well  as  others  of  this  class,  have  not  got^  and  can  scarcely  dare 
to  hope  for. 

Mr.  McCoU's  sphere  is  evidently  that  of  song.  As  a  song  writer 
he  excells.  He  is  at  present,  and  has  been  for  some  years,  the 
Bard  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Society,  Kingston,  and  his  annual  con- 
tribution on  the  anniversary  of  the  saint,  is  looked  for  with  much 
anxiety.  His  <^  Bonnet,  KUt  and  Feather,''  and  his  <'  LaJce  of  the 
Thousand  Isles/'  are  particularly  good.  So  is  his  ^'  Rohm,"  written 
for  the  people's  centennial  celebration  of  the  fiivorite  Scottish  poet's 
birthday  in  Kingston.  One  of  the  corps  editorial,*  in  noticing 
this  latter  song,  observed :  /<  Its  melodious  and  flowing  beauty  of 
expression  then  commanded  general  admiration;  its  pervading 
characteristic — that  of  being  in  Bums's  own  style, — and  the 
subject  being  throughout  in  especial  relation  to  the  Scottish  bard, 
made  it  peculiarly  appropriate  as  a  birthday  ode,  and  as  a  specimen 

*Mr.  James  Neish,  •ditorof  the  I>nU$  SetM,  Kingtton,  whose  naine  will 
appear  with  honor  .in  some  fiitiire  edition  of  "  Cw%di|4i  C^le^i^ft^^," 
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of  tliat  chflfl  of  poebj,  it  must  be  held  in  hiffh  estxniatioii.  Whtdk, 
Ibr  instanoei  oonld  be  better  or  more  poetioaUy  expressed,  fluuk  tlia 
stansa  desoriptiYe  of  the  poetry  of  Btims  ? — 

Hii  bvmlas  lajs  dtrold  of  wti, 
Are  tbej  not  written  on  eaeh  heart  ? 
To  waken  mirth,  or  teara  to  Btart» 

No  mortal  maAohes  Robin ! 
Now  gently  iow  hii  thooghti  along ; 
Now,  like  a  rushing  rirer  itrongy  * 
A  rtrj  oatanct  of  song, 

Beiiftlesfl  if  onr  Bobin  f 

'<  Or  what  more  expressiye  of  the  bacchanalian  and  amatory 
propeDsities  of  the  hero  '  Bobin/  than  the  staaia  ? — 

The  graeeless  bard  loved  mountain  de# — 
It  wa«  hif  HeUeoa,  I  tfow ; 
'  He  deaily  loved  the  iMiea,'  too,— 

A  mighty  erime  in  Bobin  I 
'  A  body  ooouiig  throttgh  the  rje,' 
Unkiaeed  he  never  oonld  peas  1^ ; 
Nor  earn  I  bUme  Urn  mnefa ;  for  why  f  *- 
The Uaaei  all  loved  Bobin! 

^*  Another  quotation  ere  we  close.  The  sim{de  beauij  of  Ae 
langoage  of  the  foUowine  lines  is  snch  that  theit  omission  would 
be  mexcusable,  and  the  idea  embodied  is  perfecdj  consistent  with 
the  teachings  of  sound  philosophy  and  heidthy  morality : — 

'  Hold,  honest  Labor,  np  diy  head. 
And  point  with  pride  to  Bobin  dead ; 
The  halo  round  thy  path  he  shed, 
Immortal  is  as  Bobin.'   . 

**  We  consider  that  in  '  Robin/  Mr.  McCoU  has  achieved  his 
greatest  success,  and,  as  an  artistic  production,  it  desenres  to  be 
placed  on  a  IcTcl  with  Lady  Nairn's  celebrated  impersonation  of 
6urns,  so  touching  and  pathetic, '  Tlie  Jjcmd  o'  the  Lecd/" 

And  he  is  right  when  he  says  that,  ^<  Mr.  McColFs  song  is  by 
hx  the  best  Canadian  poem  called  forth  by  the  recent  demoostra- 
lion  to  the  memory  of  Burns."  More,  its  authorship  would  be  a 
credit  to  any  poet,  and  we  feel  no  little  pride  that  such  a  meritorious 
composition  snould  have  emanated  from  a  resident  of  Kingston. 

Mr.  McColl  is  now  somewhat  past  the  middle  of  life,  but  bids 
fair  to  weather  the  storm  of  existence  for  many  years  to  come.     In 

Xrivate  life,  he  is  all,  both  by  precept  and  example,  that  could  be 
e^ired.  He  has  an  intense  love  for  all  that  is  really  good  and 
beautiful  and  true,  and  a  manly  scorn  for  all  that  is  false,  time- 
serving, or  hypocritical ;  there  is  no  nar^w-mindedness,  no  bigotrr 
in  his  soul.  Kind  and  generous  to  a  fault,  he  is  more  than  esteemed, 
and  that  deservedly,  by  all  who  properly  know  him.  In  the 
domestic  circle,  all  the  warmth  of  the  man's  heart — the  full  flow 
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of  genoiae  feeUag  and  sffeetidn— is  ever  nppemoet.  Ha  jis  • 
tkorcm^T  earoeflt  man,  in  whose  daily  walks  and  conyersatio)!,  a^ 
weU  as  in  ois  actions,  Longfellow's  <'  JPkabn  of  Life  "  is  acted  out 
in  veritj.  In  his  finendship,  he  is  sincere;  in  his  dislikes^  eanaJUj 
so.  He  is  thoroughly  Sootiiah  in  his  leanings;  his  national  love 
burns  with  intensity.  In  poetiyi  he  is  not  merely  cealoas,  but 
enihusiastioy  and  he  canies  iiis  natural  foroe  of  charaoter  into  all 
he  says  and  does.  Consecmentlyy  he  is  not  simply  a  wooer,  but  a 
wmhipper  of  the  Muse.  Long  may  he  lire,  the  "  Bard  of  Looh- 
Fyne/^  to  prostrate  his  entire  heart  and  soul  in  the  Temple  of  th^ 
Nine. 


COLONEL  BAJION  DE  ROTTENBUEG,  CB, 

OuB  work  would  be  imperfeet  were  we  not  to  include  in  it  a 
notice,  however  brief  from  the  materiab  at  our  disposal^  of  the 
above  estimable  officer,  who  has  done  much  to  brine  his  native 
Canada  under  ihe  &vorable  notiee  of  Europe.  This  he  has 
aohieved,  principaUy  through  the  admirable  manner  in  which  h^ 
has  executed  ^e  high  charge  placed  in  his  hands,  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  '^  100th  or  Prince  of  Wales  Boyal  Canadian 
Begiment/'  in  which  responsible  trpst  he  has  succeeded  in  making 
that  fine  body  of  men  the  admiration  of  the  British  army. 

Colonel  de  Bottenburg  is  a  son  of  the  late  Qieneral  Baron  de 
Xlottenburg,  at  one  time  administrator  of  the  government  of  Upjper 
Canada,  and  a  militaKy  officer  of  considerable  distinction.  The 
fawily  came  orinnally  firom  Germany,  and  the  title  is  hereditaiy. 
The  subject  of  Siis  sketch  entered  the  army  as  a  cornet,  on  the  7th 
April,  1825 ;  and  in  July,  1832,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain, 
a  met  which  aiuurs  mudi  for  his  character  for  diligence,  attention 
and  skill.  Un&rtunately,  as  ItT  is  generally  thought,  he  had  seen 
but  little  of  active  service.  He  was  in  the  rifle  battalion  which 
proceeded  to  Spain  under  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  but  was  compelled 
to  retire  ISrom  it  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  served  in  Upper 
Canada  during  the  rebellion,  and  on  that  occasion  plainly  shewed 
the  metal  of  which  he  is  composed,  being  appointed  to  what 
militfury  men  call  a  '^  particular  service,''  he  acquitted  himself 
so  well  as  to  receive  m  consequence  the  brevet  rank  of  migor. 
He  served  in  the  46th  Foot,  |tnd  was  nominated  by  the  late 
Earl  OaUicart  to  succed  Colonel  (now  Hajor*General)  Youur  as 
assistant-adjutwt-geqieral  in  Canada.     On  the  1st  July,  1865, 
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lie  ini  appointed  adjuliiit-gMienJ  of  the  militia  of  Mm  pfo- 
Tinooi  wbiob  office  lie  held  until  the  30di  of  JnnOy  1858,  whoi 
lie  WIS  appointed  bj  bia  exoellenoy  the  goyernor-general  to  the 
lientenant-oolonelqy  of  the  100th  Beeiment— «n  appointment  as 
Sir  J.  B.  Bobineon;  onr  respected  chief-jostice,  (rnly  said,  was 
<<ihe  most  happy  that  the  proyince  aflbrded/'  Bespeeting  his 
management  of  bia  arduona  appointment  we  can  only  say  that  it 
was  most  admirable,  and  be  brought  oar  militia  by  his  jndioiona- 
ness  to  a  state  of  efficiency  which  we  may  safely  assert  has  been 
hardly  ever  equalled* 

On  bia  departnre  from  amongat  na  to  aaaume  bia  commaiid  of 
the  lOOih  B^menty  a  grand  ban<|[uet  waa  given  him  in  the 
Boaain  Houae,  Toronto,  and  a  magnificent  and  costly  sword  waa 
preaented  to  him  by  the  militia  of  Canada. 

On  thia  occaaion,  Sir  Edmund  Head,  the  then  govemor-gmierdy 
thna  expreaaed  himaelf  >— 

<<  Gentlemen,  I  muat,  in  the  firat  place,  thank  you  most  sineerdy 
for  tine  manner  in  which  my  health  has  been  drank.  I  beg  to 
expreaa  my  gratitude  on  that  account ;  and  having  done  this,  it  is 
my  next  du^  to  refer  to  what  Colonel  Thomson  baa  been  pleaaed 
to  aay  in  reference  to  my  exertiona  for  the  success  of  the  militia  of 
Canada.  I  have  done  what  I  could  for  that  arm  of  the  service, 
but  the  little  I  have  been  able  to  accomplish  baa  resulted  mainly 
from  the  untiring  efforts  of  that  gentleman  in  whose  bonor  we 
have  met  here  to-night.  (Applause.)  I  have  a  better  right  to 
speak  in  praise  of  hb  merits  timn  any  other  person  in  this  room, 
because  1  have  seen  his  conduct,  not  in  reference  to  one  oorpe  or 
one  part  of  the  country  only,  but  in  reference  to  all.  I  assure  yon 
that  he  haa  devoted  the  whole  of  bia  time  and  energy  to  the 
benefit  of  the  public  aervice,  and  that  he  haa  given  the  utmost 
attention  to  every  caae  that  has  come  before  him.  I  believe  from 
my  heart  that  he  has  done  all  with  the  greatest  impartiality,  his 
aole  object  being  to  promote  her  Majesty's  service  and  the  public 
good.  (ApplauseO  I  would  desire  to  ent^er  a  little  more j  into 
particulars ;  and  1  speak  in  all  sinoerity  when  I  say  that^  never  in 
the  course  of  the  time  that  be  and  I  nave  worked  t<^ther  with 
reference  to  the  militia  of  Canada,  has  he  allowed  bimaelf  to  be 
infiuenced  by  a  aingle  feeling  of  party  or  political  prejudice. 
(Applauae.)  I  can  conacientionaly  aay  I  do  not  believe,  on  any 
occaaion,  party  conaiderations  were  allowed  to  interfere  with  what 
be  thought  to  be  the  good  of  the  aervice  and  the  merits  of  this  or 
that  officer,  be  he  who  be  may,  or  be  his  political  party  whatever  it 
may.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  think  it  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  him  to  give 
him  this  credit,  especially  aa  be  baa  been  located  in  a  country 
where,  unfortunately,  we  are  not  altogether  free  from  party  feeling 
or  violence.  It  often  happena  that  peraona  in  my  position  get 
credit  finr  many  thinga  both  good  and  evil  mhxA  we  do  noi  per- 
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fottn;  but  I  olaim  oredit  on  this  oeoaston  fbr  one  thing,  and  tiuit 
IS  dianterestednesB.  Wlien  Bftron  de  Bottenbnrg  told  me  that 
he  was  again  anxious  to  enter  her  Majesty's  aotiye  serviee,  my 
first  feeling  was  one  of  deep  r^et,  and  when  I  learnt  that  his 
purpose  was  fixed,  I  felt  bound  to  make  a  representation  of  his  good 
analities  and  merits  to  those  in  authoritf  elsewhere.  I  am  happy, 
iar  his  sake,  that  those  representations  had  a  good  result ;  but  I  am 
sorry  for  your  sake  and  I  am^  sorry  for  my  own.  (Applause.)  He 
has,  without  doubt,  worked  the  militia  foroe  weU,  and  he  has  produoed 
results  of  which  I  think  he  has  great  reason  to  be  proud.''  Colonel 
de  Rottenbuig  left  Canada  to  the  regret  and  with  the  well-wishes  of 
all  parties.  This  year,  he  has  retired  from  the  army  with  the  rank 
of  eolonel ;  and  we  beliere,  he  is  expected  to  return  to  Canada. 
Besides  being  a  thorough  military  man,  he  enjoys  the  reputation 
of  being  an  astronomer  of  eonsidenble  experienoe. 


LIEUT.^OLONEL  DUNN,  V.C. 

OoLONSii  A.  B.  Dunk  is  a  Canadian  by  birth,  and  is  the  second 
son  of  the  late  flon.  John  Henry  Dunn,  who  for  more  than  twenty 
years  held  the  high  and  responsible  office  of  receiyer-general  in 
this  country,  and  stood  desenredly  high  in  general  estimation  for 
political  consistency,  and  the  exoeUence  of  ms  character  in  public 
or  private  life. 

Colonel  Bunn  has  receiyed  a  military  education,  and  what  is 
bettter,  has  seen  service,  having  gone  through  the  Crimean  cam- 
paign. He  was  a  lieutenant  of  norse  in  the  11th,  Lord  Cardigan's 
Hussars,  and  rode  in  the  celebrated  charge  of  the  liffht  Brigade 
at  Balakkva,  when  six  hundred  men  had  the  hardihood  to  attack  a 
battery  of  tlurty  pieces  of  ordnance  in  point  blank  position,  cutting 
their  way  through  a  dense  body  of  five  thousand  Bussian  cavalry  ^ 
returning  through  the  same  mass  and  aabreing  the  gunners,  and 
finally  running  we  gauntiet  throu^  an  in&ntry  fire  on  both  &mks, 
from  twenty  thousand  muskets.  The  impetuosity  of  this  advance, 
made  it  an  isolated  movement,  for  it  was  impossible  to  bring  up  the 
supports  in  time  to  enable  the  gallant  little  band  to  bring  into  the 
British  lines  the  heavjr  guns  they  had  ridden  into  and  over.  The 
enemy  were  in  the  ratio  of  thirty  to  one  of  their  British  assailants, 
and  nothing  but  the  unexampled  effrontery  and  suddenness  of  the 
atlaok|  and  return  to  position,  saved  this  handfU  of  heroes  from 
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baing  Imnaied  in  b j  nmbeiBy  aad  out  to  iMoei^  ^  eompeHad  to 
0wrendflr  at  duoretiaa.  It  is  reeor4e4  that  the  affiur  ooeuMed 
only  twenty-five  minntee;  but  in  that  brief  Bpeee,  oat  of  u 
bandied  men,  twenty  eix  mounted  ofieenii  two  bwidred  and  seren^- 
giz  bnasftni,  and  ae  many  ae  four  hundred  bwBea  fell  to  rise  no  more. 

Ookmel  Dunn's  shiune  in  this  transaotion  was  worthy  of  his 
lineage  and  oouutry.  He  not  only  OTerthfew  all  with  whom  he 
came  into  direct  eonflioty  but  left  the  ranks  more  than  oneci  to 
rescue  troofMrs  whom  he  saw  engaged  singly  against  numbera,  and 
to  whom  he  broug^  the  succor  of  his  resistless  sword  aim.  It  is 
thus  die  tale  is  written  of  him;  and  when  her  Migesty  was  advised 
to  institute  a  new  military  order,  ibr  the  distinetion  of  oases  of 
individual  valor  in  action  with  the  enemy,  and  a4^(iand  was  made 
for  the  most  distingoished  men  for  personal  gpdlantry  in  the  terrible 
BalakUva  charge,  Colonel  Alex.  Punn's  was  the  name,  which  by 
the  common  accord  of  officers  and  men  was  returned.  The  Victoria 
Gross  was  publicly  delivered  to  him  in  Hyde  Park,  by  the  hand  of 
the  Queen  herself.  To  have  had  the  mint  mark  of  true  valor  thus 
stamped  upon  his  name — ^to  have  been  decUured  the  bravest  of  the 
brave  of  that  astonishing  little  band  of  heroes,  is  no  mere  praise. 

Having  retired  from  me  llth,  he  came  to  Toronto  after  the  war, 
and  in  June,  1858,  in  conjunction  with  the  Baron  de  Bottenbuig 
(who  was  selected  as  lieutenant-colonel\  had  the  honor,  as  a  native 
Canadian,  to  be  elected  by  his  ezceUencv  the  governor-general, 
for  the  majoritv  of  the  100th,  or  Prince  of  Wales  Royal  Canadian 
Begiment  of  Foot.  On  this  occasion,  he  was  the  redpieat  from 
his  old  school  fellows  and  friends  of  a  handsome  demonstration  in 
his  honor.  He  has  of  course  since  remained  with  his  regiment^ 
which  is  stationed  at  Gibraltar.  He  was  lately  |Hromoted  to  the 
lieutenant-colonelcy,  in  consequence  of  the  retirement  of  Baron 
de  Rottenburg. 


MAJOR  WELLS, 

laT  (BoTAL)  BsoiMBirr  ov  f  cot. 

Major  WsIiLS  is  a  Torontonian  by  birth,  and  a  son  of  the  lato 
Hon.  Mr.  Wells,  of  Canada  West;  he  is  also  an  «  Upper  Canada 
collegian.''  Having  adopted  the  militarv  profession,  he  rose  to 
the  rank  of  major,  won  principally  by  his  daring  and  intrepid 
gallantKy  in  the  Crimean  campaign.    He  wa0  present  At  jAe  batden 
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of  Alma,  BalaUavay  Inkenttaii;  and  Sebastopol,  for  whiob  be  has 
the  medal  and  elaspe.  He  abo  reoeived  from  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  the  distingiiiBhiDg  mark  of  the  grand  cross  oi  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  and  belongs  to  the  fifth  class  of  the  Medjidie.  He 
likewise  reeeiyed  the  rank  of  brevet-major^  and  on  his  retnm  to 
his  native  city,  in  1866,  his  fellow-citisens  tnmed  out  en  mcute 
to  reoeiye  him.  The  citj;  in  recognition  of  his  services,  and 
proud  at  his  being  a  feliow-eonntrymac,  presented  him  with  a 
valnable  sword.  His  school-fellows  and  others,  gave  him  and 
Lieutenant  (now  Lieutenant^Colonel)  Dunn  a  grand  entertainment 
in  the  Rossin  House.  His  commissions  date  as  follows: — 
ensien,  12ih  October,  1841  ^  lieutenant,  2nd  August,  1844;  captain, 
6ih  Ifovember,  1854 ;  major,  2nd  November,  1855. 


HIS  LORDSHIP  THE  BISHOP  OP  HURON. 

Thb  RiaHT  Bkybbsnd  J.  Grontn,  first  bishop  of  Huron,  was 
bom  in  the  cii^  of  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  in  the  year  1802,  and  is  con- 
sequently in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  At  an  early  period 
he  evinced  a  strong  inclination  for  the  church,  and  entered  at 
Trinity  college,  Dublin,  when  he  was  only  fifteen.  He  soon 
distinguished  himself  above  the  majority  of  his  fellows,  and 
graduated  in  1821  as  A.  B. ;  subsequently  he  obtained  the  degree 
of  A.  M.,  which  he  took  in  the  year  1824,  and  the  same  year  won 
the  regius  professor's  prize  at  the  divinity  examination,  (see  Dub- 
lin  University  Calendar,)  In  the  year  1825  he  was  ordained 
deacon  by  the  bishop  of  Kaphoe,  and  proceeded  to  England  where 
he  ofilciated  as  curate  for  some  months  in  the  diocese  of  Chester, 
leading  the  same  hard  and  harassed,  though  contented  life  of  most 
of  the  English  curates  ;  his  was  a  hard  and  difficult  road  through 
life  ;  yet  he  accomplished  it,  and  triumpbed  over  the  obstacles  and 
impediments  cabt  in  his  way.  Mr.  Cronyn  returned  to  Ireland 
after  a  few  months'  sojourn  in  England,  and  in  the  year  1826,  was 
ordained  priest  by  the  late  arebbishop  of  Tuam,  when  he  served  as 
curate  under  his  lordship  in  the  county  of  Longford,  for  six  years : 
at  the  expiration  of  which  time  (1882)  he  came  to  Canada,  and 
was  immediately  appointed  to  the  London  district,  in  which  capacity 
he  served  for  twenty-five  years.  The  amount  of  good  work  done  by 
this  ^ous  and  sealous  prelate  during  l^at  time  can  hardly  be 
estimated ;  so  energetic,  earnest  and  philanthropic  was  he  in  his 
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endetYOTS  to  do  good  to  his  feUow  ontturos.  Happily  his  sorrioe 
met  with  a  high  rewaidy  for  in  ISblf  on  a  portion  of  the  western 
provinee  4>eing  oonstitnted  into  the  bisnoprie  of  Huron,  his 
lordship  was  nnanimonsly  eleoted  to  that  high,  dignified,  and  im- 
portant post  ;  and  in  October  following  he  was  consecrated  bishop  at 
Lambeth  palace,  by  his  grace  the  arcU>ishop  of  Canterbury,  assisted 
by  the  right  reyerends  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  Nova  Scotia 
and  Sierra  Leone.  In  the  performance  of  his  high  and  sacred 
duties  he  has  always  giyen  the  greatest  aatis&ction  to  all  parties 
connected  with  the  church  in  the  district  under  his  control.  He 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  all  the  leadbg  questions  appertaining 
to  it,  and  is  justly  regarded  in  the  proyince  as  one  of  the  ablest 
diyines  we  possess. 


R.  STEPHENSON,  Ebq.,  C.E.,  M.P.,  D.C.L.,  P.R.S. 

It  cannot  be  out  of  place  to  insert  a  notice  of  this  eminent  and 
distingnished  engineer.  Although  not  a  Canadian  or  a  resident  of 
Canada  for  any  length  of  time,  yet  his  connection  with  one  of  the 
greatest  undertakings  of  the  age,  the  Victoria  Bridse,  of  which 
the  whole  empire  may  well  be  proud,  fully  entitles  nis  name  to 
appear  in  these  pages. 

Bobert  Stephenson  was  bom  at  Wellington,  Northumberland, 
England,  Noyember  16,1803;  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Long  Bolton, 
and  in  1814,  placed  with  Mr.  Bruce  at  Newcastle.  He  soon  showed 
a  taste  for  mechanics,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Newcastle 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Institution,  from  the  library  of  which 
he  took  books  to  study  oyer  with  his  &ther  at  home  on  Saturday 
afternoons.  The  Bey.  William  Taylor,  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
this  institution,  aided  him.  In  1818,  he  was  apprenticed  to 
Nicholas  Wood,  as  a  coal-yiewer,  and  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  machinery  of  coal-mining.  In  1820,  his  father  became 
able  to  send  him  to  Edinburgh  uniyersity  for  a  single  session. 
Here  he  attended  the  lectues  of  Dr.  Hope  on  chemistry,  Sir  John 
Leslie  on  natural  philosophy,  and  Prof.  Jamieson  on  geology  and 
mineralogy.  He  gained  a  mathematical  prise,  learned  how  to 
learn,  and  returned  home  in  1821.  In  1822  he  was  apprenticed 
to  his  father  in  his  locomotiye  factory,  but  his  health  failing,  in 
1824  he  went  to  South  America  to  examine  gold  and  silyer  mines. 
He  was  recalled  thence  by  his  fother,  and  reached  home  in 
December,  1827.    He  now  took  an  aotiye  part  in  the  discuasien  of 
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the  use  of  locomotiyes  on  the  LiTerpool  and  Manchester  Railway, 
and  aided  his  father  in  the  constmction  of  the  saceessfnl  engine, 
althongh  he  gives  the  credit  of  the  tubular  boiler  to  his  father  and 
Mr.  Henry  Booth.  He  was  next  employed  on  a  branch  of  that 
railway.  Before  it  was  completed  he  surveyed  and  undertook  the 
construction  of  the  Leicester  and  Swannington  Railway,  and  on 
the  completion  of  that  work  he  surveyed  the  line  of  the  London 
and  Birmingham  Railway,  was  appointed  its  engineer,  and  removed 
to  London.  He  built  it  in  the  four  years  from  1834  to  1838. 
He  devoted  much  time  to  improvements  in  the  locomotive  engine, 
and  after  183S,  was  engaged  on  many  lines  of  railway.  But  he 
was  most  remarkable  for  the  vastness  of  some  of  his  projects,  such 
as  the  high  level  bridge  over  the  Tyne  at  Newcastle,  the  viaduct 
over  the  Tweed  Valley  at  Berwick,  and  the  Britannia  tubular 
bridge  over  the  Menai  Strait,  a  conception  the  novelty  of  which 
was  even  more  striking  than  its  magnitude.  This  was  opened  in 
1850.  He  was  also  consulted  as  to  the  Belgian  lines  of  railway, 
as  to  a  line  in  Norway  between  Christiana  and  Lake  Miosen,  for 
which  he  leceived  the  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Olaf,  and 
as  to  the  railway  between  Florence  and  Leghorn.  He  visited 
Switzerland  for  the  same  purpose.  He  visited  this  country,  and 
selected  the  spot  where  the  victoria  Bridge  now  stands.  He  was 
also  the  designer  of  that  noble  structure,  although  the  chief  merit 
must  perhaps  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Keefer.  It  is  not  long  since  he 
completed  the  140  miles  of  railway  between  Cairo  and  Alexandria, 
with  two  tubular  bridges.  Previous  to  his  death  he  was  construct- 
ing an  immense  bridge  across  the  Nile,  to  replace  the  steam  ferry. 
Besides  these  labors  he  was  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Whitby, 
in  Yorkshire,  from  1847,  to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1855,  he 
paid  off  a  debt  of  $15,000  for  the  Newcastle  Literary  and  Philoso- 

§hical  Society.  He  aided  Piazzi  Smyth  in  his  investigations  at 
'eneriffe.  He  was  an  honorary  but  active  member  of  the  London 
Sanitary  and  Sewerage  Commissions,  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  a  member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  since 
1830,  of  which  institution  he  was  member  of  council  during  the 
years  1845  to  1847,  and  president  during  the  years  1856  and 
1857. 

He  received  a  great  gold  medal  of  honor  from  the  French 
Exposition  d'Industrie  of  1855,  and  is  said  to  have  declined  an 
offer  of  knighthood  in  Great  Britain.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
a  work  "  On  the  Locomotive  Steam  Bngtne/*  and  another  "  On 
the  Atmospheric  Railway  System''  published  in  quarto  by  Weale, 
London.  His  death  occurred  at  that  city  on  the  12th  October, 
1859 ;  and  occasioned  a  general  gloom  and  regret  on  the  part  of 
the  whole  British  people.  For  in  him  the  nation  lost  one  of  its 
brightest  ornaments,  a  genius  difficult  to  replace  and  not  easily  to 
be  forgotten. 
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Hii  fimend  wis  oie  of  the  grandest  ever  vitneflBod  in  the  United 
Kingdomi  thonsuids  «nd  tbonnnds  flocked  to  pay  their  last  humble 
marks  of  resneot  and  esteem  to  the  memory  of  the  ^^eat  maUi  as 
his  body  was  lowered  into  its  final  resting  plaoe,  in  W^tminister 
Abbey.    When  the  beantifal  service  was  brought  to  a  oonclnaion. 


and  Handel's  Funeral  Anthem  was  sung.*— ^'  His  body  is  buried  in 
peace^  but  his  memory  liyeth  for  ^ver/' — a  most  powerful  effect 
was  produced  on  all  present. 

He  di^  in  his  filty-second  year,  and  none  r^retted  more  his 
early  death  than  the  people  of  Canada. 

l]hiring  the  recent  visit  to  Canada  of  the  heir  apparent  to  the 
British  Uirone^  when  his  royal  highness  was  pleased  to  inaugu- 
rate the  stupendous  monument  to  Stephenson's  skill,  he  thus 
fcelingly  alluaed  to  the  deceased  eendeman : — 

'^  I  regret  that  the  great  man  whose  name  is  now  double  enrolled 
in  that  pa^e  of  my  country's  history^  in  which  its  worthies  are 
inscribed;  has  not  lived  to  see  this  day.  I  regret  that  ill-health 
prevents  the  presence  of  another,  who  labored  with  him  to  plan 
and  execute  this  vast  design ;  but  to  them  and  to  the  eminent  firm 
and  those  employed  by  wem  in  carrying  out  the  works,  no  leas 
than  to  your  countrymen,  whose  energetic  exertions  first  gave  birth 
to  the  scheme  of  this  bridge,  are  the  thanks  of  the  great  com- 
munity of  North  America  due." 


JAMES  HODGES,  Esq* 

Thx  antecedents  of  Mr.  Hodges  constitute  him  another  striking 
illustration  of  <<  self  help.''  To  his  own  indomitable  perseverance 
alone,  coupled  with  the  strictest  integrity  of  character  and  honor- 
able conduct,  does  he  owe  his  present  nigh  position  in  the  engineer- 
ing world — a  position  which  did  not  fail  to  attmct  the  notice  of  his 
future  king,  on  the  occasion  of  the  laying  of  the  last  stone  of  the 
Victoria  Bridge,  by  his  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on 
the  25th  of  Au^t,  1860.  Of  the  many  chimants  that  have 
sprung  up,  both  in  Britain  and  in  Canada,  for  the  honor  of  being 
tne  originator,  or  designer  of  the  Victoria  Bridge,  it  is  not  our 
iutenuon  to  speak;  but  we  are  at  the  present  time  idK>ut  to  intro- 
duce a  name  in  connection  with  this  stupendous  structure,  which 
well  deserves  the  record  we  here  give  it  From  the  hour  in  which 
the  first  cofferdam  was  laid,  untU  the  last  rivet  was  driven,  which 
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complet6d  iJie  Victoria  Bridge  as  it  now  8ta.n<lBj  the  presiding 
ffeaiiis  was  Mr.  Hodges,  u  Ae  engineer  of  the  oontraotors^  Messrs. 
Peto,  Brassej,  and  Betts. 

Mr.  Hodgies  was.bom  on  the  6tli  April,  1814,  in  Queenborougli, 
in  the  coonfy  of  Kent,  where  he  was  educated  at  the  ^mmar 
school  of  that  town.  After  going  through  the  scholastic  dnties 
of  a  grammar-school  of  that  daj,  he  was  removed,  in  order  to 
receive  a  government  appointment  which  some  of  his  Parliamentary 
friends  had  promised,  but  which  promise  was  never  redeemed. 
After  waiting  nntil  his  patience  was  exhamited,  he  apprenticed  him- 
self, at  the  age  of  seventeen,  to  a  builder,  residing  at  Brompton 
near  Chatham.  Having  served  fbur  years  in  this  trade,  he  com- 
menced his  railway  practice  under  Mr.  John  Bowland,  the  wBut 
of  Macintosh,  the  contractor  of  the  Greenwich  Hallway,  his  first 
essay  in  railway  work  being  the  centring  for  the  arches.  After 
this  he  went  to  Shard,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  had  charge 
of  the  building  of  the  union  houses  of  that  place.  These  finished, 
his  next  work  was  at  the  Shakspeare  tunnel,  Doverj  which  he 
superintended  at  first  as  the  agent  of  the  contractor,  Mr.  Rowland ; 
but,  on  his  death,  Mr.  Hodges  assumed  the  charge  of  the  work 
in  concert  with  the  resident  engineer  of  the  South-Eastem  Railway ; 
and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  every  ounce  of  gunpow^r 
used  in  the  large  blasts  was  deposited  in  its  place  by  his  own  hands. 
During  the  progress  of  this  work  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
late  Sir  Wm.  Oubitt,  then  engineer-in*chief  of  the  South-Eastern 
Railway,  to  whom  Mr.  Hodges  has  frequently  stated  he  *is  more 
indebted  for  his  subsequent  rise  and  progress  in  his  profession,  than 
to  any  other  man.  The  pupil  in  this  case  is  a  worthy  disciple  of 
a  very  worthy  master. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  a  curious  resolve  was  made  by  young 
Hodges,  and  it  was  this,  that,  if  spared,  he  would  work  until  the 
age  of  thirty-five,  for  whatever  amount  of  remuneration  others 
might  think  his  labor  worth,  but,  after  that  time,  he  should  name 
ihe  price  at  which  his  services  were  to  be  obtained.  And  to  this 
end  he  steadily  kept  on  progressing,  so  that  by  the  time  this  period 
of  his  life  was  reached — ^having  superintended  the  driving  of  the 
Abbotf  s  GHff,  Seaham,  and  Archcliff  Fort  tunnels,  and  the  erection 
of  the  Shakspeare  viaduct,  along  with  the  blastins  of  the  Round- 
down  Cliff,  and  several  other  works  in  that  neighborhood,  as  well 
as  the  erection  of  swing  bridgOS  at  Norwich,  Needham,  and 
Somerleyton,  as  the  agent  of  Sir  Morton  Peto,  Bart.,  with  whom, 
about  tlus  time,  he  became  acquainted — ^his  'resolve  was  no  castle 
in  the  air  on  his  par^,  but  a  firm  determination  to  work  up  by  hard 
industry  and  integrity  to  the  point  which  he  himself  had  chosen, 
and  which  he  attained  whithin  the  time  he  had  himself  specified. 
A  handsome  testimonial  from  Sir  William  Cubitt,  at  the  termina- 
tion  of  their  business  relations  as  to  his  worthy  ^ve  \m  %  fresh 
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ftaii  M  it  were  in  Ids  iqnraid  lendeneyi  and  the  next  awDoiiit 
lie  filled,  was  that  of  resident  engineer^  under  Mr.  6.  P.  Bidder^  on 
the  Norfolk  Railway.  The  trammels  of  dai^  routine,  and  on  so 
limited  a  scale,  were  not  in  consonance  witn^  bis  feelings,  and, 
retiring  from  that  position,  we  next  find  him  as  the  engineer  of  the 
Lowestoft  harbor ;  after  which,  in  connection  with  Mr.  James  Peto, 
the  brother  of  Sir  Morton  Peto,  he  contaracted  for  and  built  Sftj 
miles  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  on  behalf  of  his  principals, 
Messrs.  Peto  and  Betts. 

After  so  many  years  of  active  life,  under  which  his  health  suffered 
to  some  considerable  extent,  Mr.  Hodges,  determined  on  retiring 
into  private  life,  and,  with  that  view,  purchased  a  small  estate, 
near  Bagshot,  Surrey,  where  he  at  present  renides ;  but  no  sooner 
had  he  completed  nis  arrangements,  in  1853,  for  enjoying  his 
otium  cum  dtgnitcUe,  than  the  organisation  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Bailway  Company,  with  its  Victoria  Bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence, 
afforded  him,  as  the  agent  of  the  contractors  who  had  undertaken 
the  work,  the  opportunity  of  handing  his  name  down  to  posteri^, 
associated  with  an  undertaking  which  will  last  through  all  time. 
8nch  an  opportunity  was  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  active  and 
genial  temperament  of  such  a  man,  and  it  was  at  once  embraced. 
The  Rood  he  has  done  in  the  field  of  his  labors,  between  that  time 
and  ue  present  day,  may  be  summed  np  in  the  words  of  the  metro- 
politan bishop  of  Canada,  who  spoke  them  on  the  occasion  of  the 
workmen  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Peto  and  Betts  erecting  a  stone 
— a  granite  boulder,  weighing  thirty  tons,  taken  from  the  bed  of  the 
river — to  preserve  from  desecration  the  remains  of  six  thousand  emi- 
firants,  which  were  found  in  dimng  the  foundations  of  some  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  works.  The  right  reverend  gentieman  said : 
''  He  was  there  because  he  wished  to  pay  the  tribute  of  his  personal 
respect  to  Mr.  Hodges,  to  testify  his  high  sense  of  that  gentleman's 
integrity,  and  of  the  Christian  principle  with  which  he  had  always 
acted  towards  all  employed  under  him.  He  had  provided  for  their 
spiritual  and  educational  supervision;  and  his  otherwise  high 
moral  principles,  his  Christian  philanthropy,  and  his  munifi- 
cent liberality  to  the  charities  of  their  city,  would  remain  on 
perpetual  record.'' 
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Db.   GEORGE    LAWSON, 

Queen's  College,  Kingston. 

George  Law^on  was  born  in  the  year  1827  at  Maryton,  a 
beautiful  Tillage  on  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Taj,  not  many  miles  from 
Flisk.  The  &n)ily,  soon  afler  his  birth,  removed  to  Dundee,  but 
most  of  his  childhood  summers  were  spent  with  a .  relative  in  a 
secluded  cottage  on  the  Newton  Hill,  not  far  from  Kilmany. 
There  ample  opportunities  were  afforded  for  the  observation  of  the 
wild  plants  and  animals  of  the  neighborhood,  and  his  solitary 
rambles  on  the  hill  sides  were  no  doubt  instrumental  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  that  love  of  nature  which  seemed  in  after  life  to 
grow  up  with  him  as  a  deeply  rooted  instinct  rather  than  as  an 
aoauirement.  During  these  summer  visits  to  the  Newton  Hill, 
although  he  was  not  then  more  than  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  his 
industrv  speedily  filled  the  cottage  with  natural  products  of  all 
kinds  from  the  neighboring  woods  and  fields ;  and  tiny  gardens, 
cut  out  of  the  turf  on  the  hill  sides,  were  made  the  receptacles  of 
wild  orchids  and  other  flowers  ^om  the  neighboring  valleys. 
After  a  suitable  education,  Mr.  Lawson  was  apprenticed  to  a 
solicitor  in  Dundee,  with  the  view  of  following  the  legal  profes- 
sion ;  but  his  private  readings  were  not  confined  to  ^^  Erskint^s 
Institutes'*  and  '^  Blacksume's  CommeTUaries"  The  discovery  in 
the  Watt  Institution  Library  of  such  works  as  '^Loud^m's  Magazine* 
of  Natural  ffistory*'  and  *^ Fleming's  Philosophy  of  Zoology" 
opened  up  a  more  congenial  Hue  of  thought,  and  led  him  to  pursue 
natural  hbtory  as  a  science.  His  excursions  in  the  neighborhood 
resulted  in  the  addition  of  many  new  plants  to  the  district  His 
first  excursion,  in  1843,  was  t«  the  Sidlaw  Hills,  where  he  gathered, 
along  with  manv  other  plants,  &c.,  ArchemiUae  alpina,  which  had 
not  previously  been  discovered  on  the  Sidlaw  range.  For  some 
time  his  natural  history  studies  were  pursued  alone,  and  were 
greatly  prompted  by  the  excellent  selection  of  natural  history  books 
which  lay  unused  in  the  Watt  Institution  Library  of  Dundee.  Be 
soon  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  William  Gardiner,  the  poet- 
botanist  of  that  town,  and  enjoyed  one  or  two  excursions  with  him, 
chiefly  for  the  collection  of  mosses  -and  liphens.  While  pursuing 
his  own  researches  Mr.  Lawson  adopted  various  means  to  enlist 
others,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  he  found  so  much  gratification. 
One  of  these  was  the  establishment  of  a  monthly  manuscript 
periodical,  called  the  << Dundee  Natural  History  Magazine"  which 
was  ciroulftted  gratuitously  to  all  who  would  permit  their  names  to 
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be  added  to  the  list  of  local  natonlittB.  TLb  humble  publioaticm 
oontiiiued  in  existenoe  for  eighteen  months,  and  afforded  some 
beneficial  resnlts— ^ne  of  the  meet  ^tifying^  of  which  was  the 
ultimate -establiahment  of  a  natural  history  Booieiy,  consisting  of  a 
large  number  of  working  membere,  and  which  may  be  ftmiuar  to 
many  by  name  (who  now  learn  its  orinn  for  the  first  time),  as  the 
Dundee  Naturalists'  Association.  Mr.  Lawson  also  acted  as 
secretaiy  to  several  literary  societies.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
many  of  the  papers  which  appeared  originally  m\he  ^'  Mafm$cr^ 
Magazin^'  were  in  after  years  published  in  the  ^^  Phytohgittj** 
and  other  scientific  journals.  Having  removed  to  Edinburgh,  he 
was  in  the  spring  of  1849  elected  to  the  office  of  assistant-secretaiy 
and  curator  to  the  Botanical  Society,  and  at  the  same  time  to  a 
similar  office  in  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.  He  was  sbo 
elected  a  fellow,  and  subsequently  assistant-secretary  of  the  Royal 
Physical  Society.  His  position  in  these  sodeties  brought  him  in 
contact  with  scientific  men,  and  afibrded  many  advantages  for 
improvement  in  addition  to  those  of  the  university.  In  1850  Mr 
Lawson  published  a  small  volume  on  water-lillies,  containing  a  full 
description,  with  drawings  of  Victoria  regia,  which  had  flowered 
in  England,  and  was  therefore  exciting  much  attention.  In  1854 
he  took  an  active  interest  in  the  establishment  of  the  Scottish 
Arborioultural  Society,  and  was  appointed  assistant-secretary.  In 
that  capacity  he  edited  the  societ/s  transactions  up  to  1858.  In 
the  autumn  of  1856  he  was  elected  by  the  Eoyal  Socie^  to  the  office 
of  assistant  librarian,  and  the  catalogue  of  the  society^s  library  was 
completed  and  printed  under  his  care.  While  in  Edinburgh,  Mr. 
LawBon's  great  aim  had  been  to  qualiiy  himself  as  a  teacher  of 
science.  The  classes  which  he  attended  in  the  university,  Ac., 
and  his  private  studies,  must  have  been  selected  with  this  view. 
In  1852,  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  botanv,  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Hope's  abstinence  movement ;  and  dunng  the  two  sub- 
sequent years,  conducted  public  classes  of  a  similar  kind  in 
Edinburgh,  which  were  very  largely  attended.  In  1855,  he  com- 
menced a  class  for  practical  histology,  under  Professor  Balfi^ur's 
superintendence,  in  connection  with  the  botanical  class  of  the 
university ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  three  gentlemen 
who  obtained  gold  medals  at  the  graduation  in  1858  were  all 
students  under  Mr.  Lawson.  In  1857,  on  the  unexpected  death  of 
Profeasor  Fleming,  a  committee  of  Church  coUege  was  appointed 
to  make  arrangements  for  conducting  the  class  during  the  ynnUs: 
session.  They  selected  Mr.  Lawson  to  conduct  the  botanical  part 
of  the  courfle,  and  the  zooh^od  part  was  conducted  bv  Mr.  A. 
Murray,  W.  8.  In  1857  the  university  of  OlesseU  conJeired  on 
him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  Mr.  Lawson's  writings 
are  very  voluminous,  but  almost  entirely  anonymous.  With  the 
exception  of  a  ftw  papers  published  in  the  Botenicd  Society's 
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inuksaotionfl^most  of  his  writings  liaTe  qn>eaxec|  in  litesary  jonmak 
and  reviews,  sncli  as  CkofoAefn^t  JowtimU^  Ohamiber^$  In/orfocttion 
fyr  the  People,  The  Eclectic  Review,  Saturday  Magazine,  Hog^s 
Ifutructor,  The  Scottith  Review,  The  Scottish  NoitionaJ,  Journal, 
The  Faladium,  The  Brvtitih  Journal,  Titan,  The  Leisure  Sour^ 
The  lUustraled  London  News,  lUustraUd  Times;  also,  North 
British  Agricuiturist,  Scottish  Oardener,  Scottish  Florist,  Gar^ 
dener^  Chronicle,  The  Qardeneri^  Companion,  Hie  Fhytologist 
Annals  of  Natural  History,  Scottish  Agricultural  Journal,  &c. 
Many  papers  on  sanitarv  and  general  subjects  have  appeared  in  the 
Commonwealth  and  other  newspapers*  In  addition  to  all  these, 
about  150  closely  printed  felios  anonymously  in  Bail^s  Monthly 
Circular.  In  1858  he  was  elected  professor  of  chemistry  and 
natural  history  in  Queen's  college,  Kingston,  O.W.  In  all  the 
situations  which  Dr.  Lawson  has  filled,  he  has  acquitted  himself  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  secure  unqualified  approbation.  He  is 
enthusiasticallv  fond  of  natural  science  in  all  its  departments,  and 
he  has  devoted  special  attention  to  botany.  His  kind  and  obliging 
manners,  his  modest  Christian  deportment,  his  indefatigable  zeal, 
his  laborious  and  painstaking  exertions,  and  his  thorough  scientific 
knowledge,  have  deservedly  placed  him  in  an  eminent  position  in 
the  Scottish  metropolis,  and  in  Canada,  and  have  secured  for  him 
a  large  circle  of  friends. 


CHEVALIEB  FALAEDEAU 

Is  a  Canadian  artist  of  some  eminence.  He  was  bom  at  Quebec, 
where  he  received  his  education;  and,  at  an  early  age,  (about  1844) 
he  made  his  way  to  Italy,  to  study ;  and,  after  innumerable  hard- 
ships, he  accomplished  the  object  of  his  journey,  and  settled  at 
Florence,  where  he  has  become  famous  as  a  painter.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  Bibaud  that  he  made  a  present  of  a  picture  to  the  Grand 
Duke,  for  which  Don  Carlod  of  Spain  offered  him  a  great  price. 
In  return,  he  was  created  a  chevalier.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
he  possesses  the  title.  Nearly  all  Canadians  travelling  abroad  visit 
him.  In  1857,  Hor  orable  Henry  Black,  of  Quebec,  paid  his  studio 
a  visit,  the  particulars  of  which,  we  extract  from  a  Qnebec  paper : 

"  I.  In  the  first  hall  the  visitor  sees  a  pretty  numerous  collection 
of  the  portraits  of  the  first  masters,  such  as  Leonardo  de  Vinci, 
Raphael,  Andr^,  del  Sarte,  Guide,  Rubens,  Vandyke,  Titian,  Paul 
Veron^,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Ac,  &o.  These  are  esteemed 
excellent  copies,  and  are  executed  with  great  care  and  zeal. 
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''  n.  In  the  second  hall  are  several  small  paintings  of  the  Flemisli 
and  Dutch  school,  admired  for  their  finish,  their  expression,  and  a 
certain  inexpressible  tonch  pecnliar  to  ihe  style  of  the  seyeral 
original  artists. 

"  III.  &  lY .  In  the  third  and  fourth  halls  are  some  splendid 
pictaree  of  the  different  Italian  schools,  amid  which  the  school  of 
Florence  shines  conspicuous.  We  have  not  space  to  particularise 
at  length  the  copy  of  Raphael's  Madonna,  of  Guide's  Christ  an 
the  cross,  Francheschini's  Death  of  St.  Joseph,  the  Judith,  after 
Leonardo  de  Vinci,  and  several  landscapes  after  Salvator  Rosa,  and 
Claude  Loraine,  all  remarkable  for  their  great  fidelity  and  execution. 

"  V.  &  VI.  In  the  two  remaining  galleries  there  are  several  admir- 
able paintings  of  the  old  masters,  such  as  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Bartholomew  by  Spagnoletto,  an  ApoUo  and  Marsias  by  Cortoni, 
a  landscape  by  Pousseo,  the  Baptism  of  Jesus  by  Baroccio,  several 
pictures  of  fruits  and  flowers  by  Loper,  &o.,  &c. 

''  These  six  galleries  or  halls  are  elegantly  furnished  in  the  style 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  furniture  is  of  rare  quality,  beauti- 
fully carved,  and  derived  in  descent  from  some  of  the  principal 
Etruscan  families,  the  Medici,  the  Strozri,  &c.,  and  even  from  the  time 
of  the  Florentine  republic.  Every  room  is  unique  and  complete ; 
and  Signor  Falardeau  (as  we  must  call  him)  has  refused  to  part 
with  the  mere  furniture  for  more  than  one  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  without  taking  into  account  the  Venetian  crystal  lustres, 
ihe  candelabra  and  similar  additional  ornaments,  hangings  of  gold 
and  silver  work,  damasks,  bronzes,  coins,  medals,  vases  and  dishes. 
Everything  is  arranged  in  neat  and  tasteful  order ;  and  his  studio, 
while  it  reflects  credit  on  the  classical  apprehension  of  the  artist, 
excites  the  admiration  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  civilised 
world." 


LIEUT.  J.  H.  BRADSHAW,  H.M.  52nd  Rbgt. 

This  young  and  gallant  officer,  the  eldest  son  of  J.  F.  Bradshaw, 
Esquire,  for  many  years  the  manager  of  the  Quebec  branch  of  the 
Bank  of  Upper  Canada,  was  bom  at  Hillsborough,  in  the  county 
Down,  Ireland,  on  the  2l8t  of  August,  1884,  and  came  to  Can- 
ada with  his  parents  in  the  spring  of  1839,  when  not  auite  five  years 
old.  From  his  earliest  days,  the  leading  traits  of  nia  disposition 
manifested  themselves  very  plainly.  Extreme  kindliness  to  all 
the  members  of  his  family,  gentleness  to  every  one,  with  a  degree 
of  dauntless  courage  and  fortitude  not  often  perceptible  in  so  young 
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a  child.  At  two  yean  of  age  he  ofled  to  be  an  objeot  of  wonder  to 
the  yillagers^  on  aoconnt  ofhiB  delieht  in  climbing,  or  for  his  bold 
attempts  at  riding ;  indeed,  he  had  all  his  life  a  great  love  for  horsesj 
never  shewing  any  fear  of  the  most  spirited  or  yioioos ;  as  a  boy  he 
was  a  graceful  and  fearless  rider,  ana  never  desired  better  amuse* 
ment  than  driving  on  the  snow  roads  of  his  adopted  country.  He 
was  educated  in  Quebec,  principally  at  home,  though  for  a  short 
time  he  attended  the  school  of  the  Bevd.  C.  L.  Haen^;  he  had  a 
very  retentive  memory  and  learned  without  any  trouble ;  as  also  a 
peculiar  aptness  for  languages,  acquiring  Latin  and  French  with 
the  greatest  ease,  frequently  expressing  a  wish  to  learn  German, 
but  it  beiog  thought  tnat  he  would  spend  his  life  in  Quebec,  other 
languages  were  not  thought  necessary  for  him.  Before  he  was 
fifteen  he  entered  a  merchant's  office,  and  continued  there  and  in 
the  banl  of  ( Fpper  Canada  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  tte 
Crimea,  when  it  seemed  as  if  an  entire  new  nature  had  taken  pos* 
session  of  him.  He  continually  spoke  of  his  desire  to  be  a  solduer, 
read  all  tho  accounts  from  the  seat  of  war  with  the  greatest  avidity, 
and  used  to  watch  most  anxiously  for  the  letters  of  his  brother-in* 
law,  who  was  with  the  army  before  Sebastopol.  This  was  the  more 
remarkable,  as  although  his  younger  brother  had  always  wished  to 
enter  the  army,  he  had  not  until  then  expressed  his  desire  upon 
the  subject.  So .  strong,  however,  did  the  wish  become  that  he 
frequently  said,  he  would  rather  be  a  private  soldier  than  not  join 
the  army  at  all.  His  father  seeing  it  was  not  merely  a  boyish 
fancy,  applied  to  the  Horse  Guards,  and  in  January,  1856,  he  was 
gazetted  in  the  52nd  light  infantry,  then  serving  in  India,  which 
was  what  he  had  particularly  wished  for.  He  joined  the  depot  of 
regiment  at  Chatnam,  early  in  May,  and  soon  became  a  favorite 
with  his  brother  officers,  on  account  of  his  cheerful  and  obliging 
temper.  He  obtdned  a  fortnight's  leave  of  absence  early  in  June^ 
and  went  over  to  Belfast  to  make  himself  acquainted  witn  hb  rela- 
tions, whom  he  had  only  known  when  qnite  a  child.  Here  he 
became  a  great  favorite,  his  warmth  of  affection  making  him  feel| 
as  he  himself  expressed  it,  as  if  he  had  found  a  second  home. 
One  of  his  uncles,  in  writing  about  him  to  his  parents,  says  : — 
'<  His  aunt  and  I  feel  towards  him  as  if  he  were  our  son,  and  the 
girls  love  him  as  a  brother ;  he  is  a  noble  fellow,  and  you  have  great 
reason  to  be  proud  of  him."  In  writing  of  this  visit,  hb  affection* 
ate  nature  shews  itself  again.  He  writes  : — '<!  like  all  my  cousins 
much,  and  they  are  all  spoiling  me,  but  my  ffreat  friend  b  little 
Annie,''  (an  orphan  cousin  who  was  being  educated  aloug  with  hb 
uncle's  daughters),  ^^  I  suppose  it  b  because  she  b  away  from  her 
home  as  well  as  myself,  ana  so  we  can  understand  each  others  feel- 
ings \  besides,  she  has  suffered  so  much,  I  like  to  make  he^  laugh.'' 
In  the  same  letter,  finbhed  at  Chatham,  he  says :  ''  I  thought  I 
would  get  used  to  partings^  havine  had  so  many  lately^  but  \  waa 
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nearly  as  nmch  knocked  up  by  tkia  one  as  when  I  left  yon  all  at 
home,  but  I  thinka^ooJcyy  doesanian  goodscH&elames/'  Wbile 
in  Bel&st,  he  reoeived  intelligenee  of  bein^,  with  three  othen  of 
the  52nd,  ordered  to  India  immediately,  which  he  considered  Tery 
fortaoate,  wishing  that  his  younger  brodiery  now  in  H.  M.  9th  Foot, 
might  soon  get  his  oommission  and  be  as  fortunate  as  he  had  been. 
He  sailed  on  the  5th  of  July,  and  before  arriTing  in  India  he  had 
obtained  his  lieutenancy  on  the  11th  July,  1856.  There  were 
many  young  officers  on  board,  and  they  had  a  very  pteasant  TOjage. 
A  regular  newspaper  was  established  on  board,  to  the  comic  articles 
of  which  he  was  Uie  chief  contributor ;  thcT  had  also  theatricals 
which  were  a  source  of  great  amusement,  and  here  again  the  su^ 
cess  was  mainly  owing  to  his  lively  humor.  He  arriyed  at  Calcutta 
in  the  end  of  October,  and  on  ihe  4th  of  December  left  by  .steamer 
for  Allahabad,  from  whence  the  detachment  was  to  march  to  Seal- 
kote,  where  the  regiment  was  then  stationed.  He  enjoyed  the 
journey  much ;  the  new  scenes,  and  manners  and  cnstoms  of  the 
natives  were  most  graphically  described  in  his  letters;  in  which, 
though  regretting  die  loss  of  his  family  circle,  he  always  expresses 
himself  perfectly  happy  in  the  society  of  his  brother  officers,  and 
more  and  more  pleased  with  his  profession.  Shortly  after  his 
arrival  at  Sealkote,  he  was  attacked  with  (supposed)  inflammation 
of  the  hip-joint,  and  was  for  five  months  confined  to  his  bungalow, 
almost  to  his  bed.  Blisters,  leeches,  ftc.,  failed  to  give  him  any 
relief,  and  in  May,  1857,  after  describing  minutely  the  frightfid 
scenes  which  were  then  taking  place  in  India,  he  says: — ^'^And 
while  all  this  excitement  and  chance  of  fun  is  going  on,  here  am  I, 
stuck  in  the  honse  for  the  last  six  weeks,  (without  getting  outside 
my  compound  once),  with  inflamation  of  and  about  the  hip,  which 
makes  me  dead  lame,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pain.  I  have  had  on 
five  large  blisters  and  twelve  leeches,  which  are  equal  to  another, 
making  an  average  of  a  blister  a  week,  just  giving  the  one  time  to 
heal,  before  clanping  oh  another;  but  all  with  the  same  efficiency, 
as  I  am  still  as  lame  as  an  old  horse,  and  have  to  sit  or  lie  whole 
days  in  one  position,  and  when  I  can  move  with  any  ease  after  the 
blister  \b  off,  I  have  to  hobble  about  with  a  mat  stick,  like  an  old 
man.  I  suppose  as  soon  as  they  get  tired  of  blistering,  I  may 
expect  the  same  treatment  as  the  old  horse — ^fancy  being  fired  like 
a  horse  for  lameness  !  and  really,  I  don't  know  of  anything  else  for 
it.  It  sometimes  brings  on  a  regular  fit  of  the  blues,  and  then  I 
think  I  will  never  get  well,  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  I  cannot  in  any 
way  account  for  it.  What  trial  he  felt  it  to  be  laid  up  at  such  a 
time,  may  be  judged  by  the  following  extracts  from  his  letters: — 
'<  The  regiment  is  now  ordered  to  Lahore,  everything  has  to  be  got 
ready  for  a  new  march,  and  now,  in  the  middle  of  the  hot  weather^ 
the  heat  will  be  something  awful  in  the  tents,  and  I  fear  the  mor- 
tality will  be  very  great.    The  thermometer  ia  9Q^  in  Aa  honse. 
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iriih  all  the  doon  kept  shut,  green  ourtoins  on,  and  the  punkas 
going,  so  what  will  it  be  in  the  tents.  1  was  nearly  ready  to  cry 
when  the  order  oame^  and  I  found  I  was  to  remain  behind  with  the 
rest  of  the  sick  here ;  the  women  and  children  are  to  go  on  to  La- 
horcy  and  so  here  I  am  as  well  as  ever  I  was,  but  stuck  hard  and 
fast  with  a  game  leg.  I  did  not  give  np  the  idea  of  going  with 
the  regiment  without  trying  to  go ;  I  first  tried  the  doctor  to  let 
me  go  as  I  was,  but  he  put  his  veto  on  that  at  once,  saying  the 
colonel  would  not  allow  it,  unless  I  was  fit  for  duty.  The  next 
morning  I  went  over  to  Stopford,  the  adjutant,  who  lives  at  the 
next  bu*igalow,  to  ask  him  to  speak  to  the  doctor  for  me,  but  he 
oould  not  interfere,  so  there  was  no  help.  The  morning  the  regi- 
ment marched,  my  bearer  came  and  began  pinching  my  leg  to 
awaken  me,  and  when  I  got  fairly  roused,  there  was  the  colonel 
standing  beside  my  bed.  He  sat  down,  and  staid  fully  half 
an  hour  with  me,  and  asked  all  about  me ;  so  I  proposed  to  him 
that  I  might  go  with  the  regiment  on  the  chance  of  my  getting 
better,  but  when  he  asked  what  the  doctor  said,  I  was  obliged  to 
tell  him  that  he  had  told  me  I  migb»  get  worse  and  perhaps  be  a 
cripple  for  life ;  and  then  he  said :  ^  my  poor  boy,  you  must  not 
run  auT  risk  of  that  sort,  but  I  will  go  and  see  the  doctor  about  it  f 
so  in  abou«  half  an  hour  I  had  a  note  from  Ingham,  orderiog  me  to 
Simla,  to  try  what  good  the  hill  weather  might  do  me ;  so  now 
I  must  part  from  the  regiment  and  I  feel  more  wretched  than  I 
can  tell.'''  Bui  though  his  young  heart  was  nearly  broken  at 
remaining  inactive,  while  his  companions  were  allowed  to  avenge 
their  country's  wrongs,  yet  the  subjoined  short  note*  written  to  a 

*"  13th  of  June,  1857. 
"My  dear  Miss  Gore : — ^Tbongh  I  never  dreiuned  of  becoming  a  correspondent 
of  jour's,  yet  I  must  write  to  thank  you  for  the  trouble  you  bare  taken  to  write 
me  the  litUe  note  enclosed  in  one  of  my  mother's  letters,  as  well  as  for  your 

good  wishes  and  prayer  for  my  eternal  welfare,  and  which  I  hope  will  not  have 
een  ineffectually  offered  for  me,  and  you  would  greatly  misjudge  me  if  yon  were 
to  imagine  I  coidd  be  offended  at  your  kind  adyioe,  or  be  displeased  at  anything 
you  might  say  to  me,  were  i»  ever  so  much  like  preaching,  and  I  should  consider 
myself  an  ungratefU  being  indeed,  were  I  not  to  be  thankful  to  any  one  who 
manifested  a  similar  interest  in  my  affairs.  I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  yon  had 
suffered  so  much  latterly,  but  I  know  a  verse  which  says, '  Whom  the  Lord  loveth 
he  chaateneth,'  and  I  know  yon  have  too  much  faith  in  Him  to  ih^nk  it  could  be 
other  than  for  your  good,  as  it  was  His  will  it  should  be  so.  I  have  been  an 
invalid  myself  for  nearly  the  last  four  months,  but  all  I  have  suffered  has  been 
nothing  to  what  has  fallen  to  your  lot  for  years  past,  and  often  when  sitting  out- 
side of  an  evening  all  alone^  while  the  others  were  away  at  mess,  I  have  thought 
of  your  patient  resignation,  and  felt  almost  ashamed  of  myself  for  not  bearing 
my  trials  more  patiently ;  but  it  is  hard  to  be  pleased  with  being  shut  up  in  the 
house,  being  left  behind  the  regiment  when  there  was  a  chance  of  seeing  active 
lervioe,  and  not  be  able  to  take  any  share  in  it;  but  I  will  not  trouble  you  with 
an  account,  as  it  were,  of  my  grievances,  for  they  misht  have  been  far  worse  than 
they  are,  and  I  should  have  no  right  to  complain.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  ere 
this,  of  the  mutiny  of  the  native  troops  and  of  the  atrocities  they  have  committed 
at  Delh^  Meemt  and  elsewhere.  •  •  •  a  a 

"  And  now  I  must  again  thank  you  for  all  your  kindness  to  me,  ever  since  I 
can  Teoolleotyooy  and  remain  youn  very  tmly,-  J.  Hill  Bbadbhaw." 
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friend  wlio  hnA  kindly  written  to  him  on  religions  subjects,  shews 
that  his  Heavenly  Father's  rod  was  reoeiyed  in  a  tnily  humble 
spirit,  and  we  tmst  in  God's  own  lime  worked  for  him  <'  a  ftr  more 
exceedmg  and  abundant  weight  of  glory/' 

Before  this  letter  reached  Qaebec,  the  yonthM  writer  and  his 
aged  friend  had  both  entered  into  that  land  ''where  there  is  no 
more  pain/'    Bat  the  Almighty  Friend  to  whom  many  and  fervent 

Imyers  had  been  addressed  in  his  behalf,  had  unexpected  meroj 
n  store  for  him. 

At  the  end  of  June,  he  started  for  Lahore  en  route  to  Simla,  in 
oharge  of  some  soldiers  who  were  there  to  join  their  respeetive 
regiments,  being  obliged,  on  account  of  his  lameness,  to  travel  in  a 
ptJanquin. 

He  awoke  one  night  (that  beins  the  time  foft  travelling^  and 
found  the  bearers  had  put  down  die  palanquin  and  were  sitting 
or  lyiug  about }  the  soldiers  were  not  to  be  si^en ;  he  was  alone 
with  twelve  bearers  who  had  seVeral  times  in  the  preceding  days 
shown  symptoms  of  insubordination.  He  called  to  them  (for  he 
had  acquired  great  proficiency  in  the  language  of  the  coun^),  to 
proceed;  they  reflised.  Forgetting  in  the  ezcitoment  of  the 
moment  his  lameness,  he  jumped  from  the  palanquin,  ordered  the 
men  to  lift  it  and  continue  on  their  journey.  Awed  by  his  detor- 
mination,  they  obeyed,  and  he  followed,  driving  them  before  him 
with  the  flat  of  his  sword,  until  in  three  or  four  hours  he  overtook 
the  men.  His  lameness  was  gone,  and  with  spirits  rejoicing  in  his 
restored  health,  he  marched  into  Lahore  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
and  immediately  reported  himself  to  the  commanding  officer  as  fit 
for  active  service.  He  remained  about  a  fortnight  in  Lahore,  and 
then  being  attached  to  the  81st  Foot  until  he  could  regain  his  regi- 
ment, he  set  out  for  the  great  object  of  his  wishes,  Delhi.  His 
first  engagement  with  the  natives  was  at  Bars  river,  under  Oen- 
oral  Nicholson. 

In  his  usual  lively  style,  and  yet  with  a  grateAil  sense  of  the 
Divine  protection,  he  writes : — ^<  Thank  Ood,  mother,  I  have  had 
my  first  brush  with  the  enemy,  and  escaped  unhurt.  We  had 
two  days,  or  rather  nights,  foreed  marches,  to  enable  us  to  eut 
off  a  body  of  the  natives  before  they  joined  the  main  body ;  we 
left  upwurds  of  two  hundred  men  under  trees  as  we  went  on,  but 
not  one  officer  was  obliged  to  fall  out.  When  we  first  came  in 
sight  of  the  enemy,  I  felt  a  curious  tingling  sensation  all  over,  and 
a  ringing  in  my  ears  and  a  feeling  of  reluctance  to  take  the  life  of 
a  fellow*creature,  but  in  a  few  moments  I  perceived  a.great  black 
fellow  taking  deliberate  aim  at  my  head ;  as  one  of  us  must  go,  I 
thought  I  would  give  him  the  preference,  and  my  revolver  made 
him  leave  his  horse  al  any  rate,  and  after  that,  tOl  the  < shindy' 
was  over,  I  neither  heard  or  knew  anything.  I  gave  Trench  one 
of  my  pistolsi  and  we  made  the  niggers  clear  the  road  in  &mous 
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style.  It  was  rather  a  strailge  sdnsation  at  first,  to  bear  the 
bfdlB  whisz  past  my  head;  bat  I  thought  it  good  ftin  before  ail  was 
over." 

In  a  sabseqnent  letter,  he  writes : — ^'  A  eurioiis  thing  happened 
to  me  yesterday ;  you  reooUeet  that  a  few  days  after  I  \m  Sealkote, 
the  rebels  took  possession  of  it,  destroying  and  taking  all  they  oonld 
ky  their  hands  on ;  although  I  then  lost  almost  eveirthing  I  was 
possessed  of,  still  I  ought  to  be  very  thankfol  they  did  not  find  me 
there.  But  yesterday  we  came  up  with  a  small  party  of  rebels  who 
marehed  on  in  double  quick  time,  leaving  their  baggage  behind 
them.  Riding  as  fast  as  my  horse  could  go  after  them,  I  passed  a 
camel,  heavily  laden ;  seeing  a  boot  protruding  from  a  parcel,  I 
snatched  at  it  without  thinking,  and  to  my  surprise  found  it  to  be 
one  of  the  dress  boots  made  for  me  by  Viger,  before  I  left  Quebec, 
which  the  thieves  had  taken  out  of  my  bungalow  in  Sealkote.  I 
sent  my  servant  to  try  and  hunt  up  the  other,  but  though  he  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  another  of  my  own,  by  the  same  maker,  yet  I 
am  not  much  the  better  shod,  as  unfortunately  t^ey  are  both  for 
the  same  foot." 

He  arrived  before  Delhi,  and  rejoined  his  own  regiment  in 
August,  and  his  letters  ftom  there  wiU  be  read  with  interest,  as 
they  not  only  give  many  particulars  of  that  eventftii  time,  but 
shew  his  cool  courage  and  contempt  of  danger.  On  the  27th, 
he  writes  : — ^'  We  arrived  here  about  fifteen  days  ago,  and  found 
everything  remarkably  quiet,  nothing  but  picket  duty  and  no 
end  of  that.  When  we  arrived  at  Umballah,  I  found  myself  on 
treasure  guard,  though  I  had  fiwcied  we  would  have  left  it  all 
there,  but  instead  of  that,  we  got  ten  thousand  pounds  more,  so  I 
was  stuck  in  the  guard  room  all  day.  We  halted  for  a  day  three 
marches  from  this,  and  though  more  than  thirty  miles  from  Delhi, 
we  could  hear  the  booming  of  the  guns  quite  plainly.  We  got  into 
camp  at  last,  with  our  own  and  the  60th  band  playing  us  in.  About 
twelve  o'clock  we  went  up  to  see  the  various  batteries,  which 
rejoice  in  such  names  as  the  '  Metcalfe  JBattery '  and  '  Picket,'  the 
<  Flagstaff  Battery,'  the  <  Mosque,'  the  <  Hindoo,'  the  <  Crow's  Nest,' 
the  <  dubsee  Mundee,'  aud  several  others,  at  all  of  which  pickets 
are  posted.  We  are  in  the  second  brigade  here,  composed  of  our 
old  niends  the  60th,  ourselves,  a  regiment  of  <}oorkhas,  (a  race  of 
men  who  come  from  the  hills,  very  short,  very  strong,  very  ugly, 
and  fight  like  fiends),  and  a  Sikh  regiment.  The  Goorkhas  are 
considered  the  most  plucky  and  best  fighters  here,  and  are  very 
fierce  in  their  hi^ared  of '  Pandy,'  alias  Jack  Sepoy.  The  60th  got 
the  credit  of  being  the  best  regiment  here  before  we  came,  and  the 
Goorkhas  asked  to  be  brigaded  with  them,  as  they  were  the  only 
regiment  who  knew  how  to  skirmish  properly,  but  they  have  not 
seen  ut  at  it  yet.  The  second  day  we  were  here,  we  took  our  share 
of  picket  duty,  and  then,  two  days  after,  I  was  sent  up  to  relieve 
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Uie  picket  at  tbe  GroVs  Neet  I  fancied  I  would  not  like  pio- 
.ket  dntT  on  aooonnt  of  the  balls,  round  shot  and  shell  continually 
flying  al>outy  but  before  I  had  been  two  minutes  in  the  Crow's 
Nest,  I  did  not  mind  the  whistling  of  the  bullets  at  all,  and  then 
Pandy  always  fires  so  high  that  if  any  one  is  hit  it  is  quite  by  mis- ' 
take.  The  piggers  have  plenty  of  corn  in  firopt  of  the  Crow's 
Nest  where  they  can  pepper  away  at  us  without  being  seen,  and 
sometimes  the  bullets  come  flying  over  the  breast-work  of  the 
GroVs  Nest  by  volleys,  and  if  they  took  even  a  very  bad  aim,  they 
ought  to  hit  some  of  us,  as  the  breast-work  is  only  up  to  my  waist ; 
but  somehow  or  other,  they  don't  Then  we  have  capital  chances 
for  practising  with  the  Bnfield  rifle  at  long  ranges;  t  have  managed 
to  tumble  over  two  fellows,  though  I  did  not  kill  them;  I  did  not 
run  any  risk  as  I  sat  down  quietly  on  a  stone  in  the  battery,  with 
my  rifle  resting  on  the  breast- work,  and  caught  my  Inen  while  run- 
ning across  a  gap  in  our  wall.  I  had  one  or  two  close  shaves  up 
in  &e  Crow's  Nest,  one  ball  passed  across  my  chest  and  struck  a 
point  of  rock  just  in  a  line  with  me,  another  came  in  through  the 
door  of  the  tent,  and  I  felt  the  wind  of  it  as  it  passed  by  my  face 
while  I  was  lying  in  bed  in  the  tent.     I  was  on  duty  at  the  Mosque 

Eicket  a  few  dayd  ago,  and  at  night  it  was  such  beautiful  moon- 
ght,  it  reminded  me  so  much  of  moonlight  nights  in  winter  at 
home,  that  I  sat  upon  the  edge  of  the  roof  for  a  couple  of  hours 
before  going  to  bed,  quietly  thinking  to  myself  of  the  best  of 
mothers  that  ever  a  son  was  blest  with.  There  were  six  of  us  at 
the  Mosque  picket  together,  and  we  all  had  our  beds  in  one  little 
room.  I  had  the  heiui  of  my  bed  just  at  a  hole  where  a  comer  of 
the  building  had  been  carried  away  by  a  round  shot,  and  so  I  had 
plenty  of  fresh  air.  I  slept  like  a  trooper  as  I  always  do,  and  a 
very  jolly  time  we  had  of  it."  On  Sunday,  Idth  September,  he 
writes: — ^<<Our  breaching  batteries  played  ' old  harry'  with  the 
walls  last  night,  and  there  are  two  jolly  breaches  this  morning, 
and  the  niggers  seem  in  a  great  Aink  and  are  not  bothering  us  with 
musketry  to-day.  We  storm  the  place  at  dawn  to-morrow  morn- 
ing ;  we  go  in  with  ofwr  Colonel  Campbell  as  our  brigadier,  so  I 
expect  we  will  go  ahead  rather ^  and  he  is  not  the  man  to  hesitate, 
and  I  expect  we  will  have  great  fun.  I  have  taken  your  advioe, 
and  this  morning  burned  all  my  old  letters,  so  that  in  case  of  acci- 
dents they  will  not  fall  into  any  one's  hands.  And  now,  may  God 
bless  and  protect  you  all." 

Eight  hours  aA^er  the  writing  of  this  last  letter,  the  heart  so 
warmly  rejoicing  for  the  prospect  of  victory  was  still  and  oold  in 
death,  but  "  victorv  was  won."  He  was  twenty-three  years  and 
three  weeks  old,  ana  the  bleeding  hearts  of  those  he  so  fondly  loved, 
can  truly  say  : — 

**  We  know  no  living  one^ 
W«  woold  give  for  our  sltepiag  toa." 
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The  Bnbjoined  eztraotB  from  letters  from  Colonel  Campbell  and 
some  of  his  brother  officers,  will  shew  the  character  he  had  won  in 
the  regiment.* 

The  medal  and  clasp  for  the  capture  of  Delhi  has  been  received 
by  his  friends,  accompanied  by  the  usnal  letter  from  the  secretary 
of  state  for  war,  whicn  will  long  be  retained  in  memorial  of  his 
gallant  conduct  and  early  bnt  glorious  death. 

*  Colonel  OampboU  writei : — "  I  am  most  happy  to  give  jao.  all  the  informa- 
tion in  mj  power  regarding  the  gloriooB  though  sad  death  of  your  son ;  for  it  is, 
indeed,  sad  to  be  out  off  so  yonng.  He  had  behaved  most  gallantly,  and  in 
taking  the  Water  Bastion,  shortly  after  our  entry  at  the  Cashmere  Qate,  he  was 
Tery  eonspiouons.  I  direoted  a  oompany  to  go  in  and  clear  it,  there  was  only  one 
small  ent^,  snffloient  to  admit  two  men  at  a  time.  He  was  with  the  oompany, 
and  they  forced  their  entrance  in  a  most  intrepid  manner.  Your  son  had  a  per- 
sonal encounter  with  a  Sepoy  inside  the  bastion,  and  he  cut  off  his  head  with  his 
sword  at  one  blow.  The  soene  of  his  death,  which  was  yery  instantaneous,  was 
in  a  narrow  street.  In  the  centre  of  the  street  which  was  about  fourteen  or  six- 
teen feet  wide,  a  gun  had  been  planted,  and  in  taking  this  gun  he  was  shot  dead  on 
the  spot.  I  saw  him  immediately  and  there  was  not  a  sign  of  life,  so  that  he 
oonld  have  suffered  no  pain  whateyer.  I  can  assure  you,  he  is  much  regretted  by 
bis  brother  officers  one  and  all.  I  saw  sufficient  of  his  conduct  on  that  eyentlU 
day  to  pronounce  him  a  fearless  and  intrepid  officer.  *         *  *  An 

officer  of  the  regiment  witnessed  his  interment  in  the  graye-yard  of  the  canton- 
ment; all  the  thirteen  officers  were  buried  at  the  same  time.  As  soon  as  affairs 
are  in  a  more  settled  state,  a  tablet  will  be  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  brother 
officers." 

Lieutenant  Stopford,  adjutant,  writes: — "Jallundur,  12th  Noyember,  1867. 
My  dear  Madam : — Long  ere  this  reaches  you,  yoa  will  doubtless  haye  become 
acquainted  with  the  death  of  your  poor  son,  James  Hill  Bradshaw,  who  was  killed 
in  action  at  Delhi,  on  the  liih  of  September ;  but  probably,  you  will  not  haye 
receiyed  any  account  of  the  circumstances  attending  his  death,  and  which  I  feel 
it  my  painful  duty  to  put  you  in  possession  of.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  loss 
that  the  regiment  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  so  gallant  and  so  young  an 
officer,  a  loss  which  is  so  deeply  felt  by  all  of  us  ,*  *but  I  will  merely  state  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  met  with  his  death,  and  which  are  as  follows.  He 
had  escaped  the  assault  unhurt,  and  was  pressing  on  with  the  regiment  to  occupy 
the  post  appointed  to  it,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  a  light  field  gun  was  in 
position  pointing  down  a  street  up  which  we  had  to  pass ;  to  gain  our  point  it 
oeeame  necessary  to  capture  that  gun,  and  it  was  in  this  important  undertaking 
that  your  son  lost  his  life.  He  was  shot  through  the  body  by  a  musket  ball  when 
brayely  leading  on  his  men,  and  had  he  not  fallen,  he  would  haye  been  first  at 
the  gun ;  he  fell  at  my  feet  and  expired  almost  immediately,  the  only  words  he 
uttered  were,  "  My  God,  I  am  hiU"  His  gallant  behayiour  elicited  the  warmest 
expressions  of  admiration  from  all  who  witnessed  his  conduct,  and  it  will  be  a 
consolation  to  yon  and  all  his  relations,  to  know  that  he  whom  you  haye  lost,  fell 
when  leadine  on  his  men  in  a  most  gallant  and  soldier-like  manner.  I  don't  say 
this  merely  nrom  a  desire  to  offer  you  consolation  on  this  yery  distressing  ocour- 
ence,  but  I  simply  relate  what  oame  under  my  notice,  and  I  in  common  with 
many  others,  know  and  feel  it  to  be  true.  Under  such  circumstances  as  these,  it 
ia  unneoessary  for  me  to  add  more  on  behalf  of  his  merits,  unless  it  be  to  assure 
you  how  deeply  we  deplore  the  loss  of  so  braye  and'promisingjan  officer  from  among 
OS.  He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Delhi,  and  we  intend  to  erect  a  monument 
to  his  memory:         *  *  *  I  beg  to  offer  you,  on  the  part  of  myself 

and  broUier  officers,  our  sincere  sympathies  with  you." 

A  yonng  Canadian,  then  in  India,  in  writing  to  his  father  in  Qnebee,  says: — 
"  Among  other  places  I  sought  out  the  spot  where  poor  Bradshaw  fell.  He  was 
shot  through  the  heart  and  foU  dead  while  leading  on  his  men  to  take  a  gun.  Just 
before  this  charge,  he  bad  out  off  a  Sepoy's  head  with  his  regulatum  sword  at  one 
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CAPTAIN  J.  A.  POPE,  67th  Rbgt. 

Few  Datives  o^  Canada  have  aerved  England  in  more  varied 
climes,  or  daring  more  eventful  periods  ihan  the  subject  of  the 
present  notice.  His  services  were  not  merely  confined  to  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  own  peculiar  duties,  but  on  all  occasions 
he  was  found  cheerfully  rendering  assistance  in  departments  with 
the  business  of  which,  he  made  it  a  point  to  become  acquainted 
during  unoccupied  hours.  Possessed  of  great  judgment  and  the 
faculty  of  intense  application^  he  was  favorably  noticed  at  an  earlv 
age,  and  thus  paved  his  own  advancement  to  rank  in  a  branch 
which,  till  his  appointment^  had  been  conferred  only  upon  military 
men. 

Captain  Pope^  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  a  member  of  the 
same  family  to  which  the  present  worthy  mayor  of  Qaebec,  and 
Mr.  Richard  Pope,  advocate,  belong.  He  was  bom  at  Niagara, 
Upper  Canada,  on  the  30th  November,  1821.  He  was  early 
initiated  into  tiie  management  of  military  hospitals,  and  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  became  secretary  to  Dr.  Gillkrest,  die  principal 
medical  officer  at  Gibraltar.  He  accompanied  his  parents  to 
Jamaica,  in  1888,  where  he  at  once  obtained  the  appointment 
of  medical  clerk,  which  he  held  until  1854.  He  married  in  1842, 
Ann,  daughter  of  James  Evans,  Esquire,  of  Orange  Grove.  In 
1850,  the  cholera  committed  fearful  ravages  in  the  island,  and  the 
services  then  performed  by  Mr.  Pope  were  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  authorities  by  the  following  letter  addressed  by  the 
general  commanding,  to  the  secretary  at  war : — 

'<  Kingston,  Jamaica,  9th  December,  1850. 

^'  Sir, — ^In  submitting  the  enclosed  letter  from  Dr.  Maclean,  the 
principal  medioal  officer  on  this  station,  I  do  most  earnestly  solicit 

olean  sweep.     /I  is  the  onlv  com  of  tke  kind  on  record  during  ike  eiege.    He  was 
yerj  maoh  liked  by  every  Dody  who  knew  him." 
H.  Gogarty,  assiitaat  surgeon,  writes  from  JiiUiindiu>  Haroh  lOth,  1868  »— 
*  *  *  "  The  last  I  saw  of  your  son  was  on  the  morning  of 

the  assault.  After  our  regiment  had  fallen  in,  in  oamp,  there  was  a  delay  of 
nearly  an  hour,  waiting  for  the  engineers,  I  heliere;  during  this  time  your  son 
was  sitting  in  the  road  along  with  me  and  one  or  two  others.  He  was  in  exoel- 
lent  spirits,  talking  of  the  delay,  the  regiments  that  were  passing  us,  and  other 
oommonplaoe  topics.  After  the  bugle  sounded  the  advance,  I  did  not  see  him 
any  more,  as  my  place  was  in  the  rear.  I  first  heard  of  him  from  one  of  our 
wounded  men,  whose  wounds  I  was  dressing ;  he  informed  me  of  the  sad  eraat, 
and  to  use  his  own  words,  '  Oh,  there  is  poor  Mr.  Bradshaw,  sir,  killed;  a  braver 
and  a  better  officer  never  lived,  he  was  leading  us  on  when  we  were  charging  a 
gun  and  was  shot  dead.'  I  did  not  know  until  then,  what  a  favorite  he  was 
among  the  men.    We  intend  putting  a  tablet  in  Meerat  ohorch  to  his  mamxaj.'* 
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?»nr  attention  to  the  statement  therein  contained  relative  to  Mr. 
Ope,  a  gentleman  whose  valuable  services  (in  a  position  vott 
would  hardlj  suppose  could  be  made  available  in  the  way  they 
have  been)  were  brought  under  my  notice,  during  the  last  two 
years,  in  a  most  favorable  point  of  view. 

''  But  his  merits  have  been  more  eminently  conspicuous  during 
the  many  and  great  difficulties  experienced  (and  which  have  been 
detailed  by  another  hand)  by  the  visitation  of  the  most  awful 
m%lady,  the  cholera,  in  the  island,  and  which  I  am  bound  to  declare 
entitle  him  to  all  the  support  in  my  power  to  afford. 

^^  I  do  most  sincerely  hope  you  will  be  pleased  to  give  your  patient 
attention  to  this  representation,  as  nothing  but  a  sense  of  the 
eminent  and  eztraordinarjr  services  performed  by  this  talented 
individual,  could  possibly  induce  me  to  address  you  in  a  strain  of 
praise,  unusual  perhaps  in  military  communications. 

^'It  has  seldom  fallen  to  my  lot,  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  more  talent,  zeal  and  ability  displayed  by  any  one  per- 
son, and  I  beg  to  add  I  know  none  more  likely  to  make  to  his 
country  a  grateful  return  for  any  patronage  or  fkvor,  you  in  your 
good  judgment  might  think  meet  to  bestow  upon  one  so  truly 
worthy  of  it. 

"I  have,  &c., 

<'T.  BUNBUKT, 

"  The  Right  Honorable  the  )  «  Major-General.'' 

Secretary  at  War/'        ) 

This  recommendadon  was  most  favorably  noticed  by  Mr.  Fox 
Maule,  who,  in  answer,  expressed  the  sense  of  the  Lords  of  tha 
Treasury  <'of  the  merits  and  valuable  services  of  Mr.  Pope, 
particularlv  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera,"  and  notwith- 
standing the  regulation  respecting  pay,  a  substantial  increase  was 
forthwith  allowed  him^  as  a  "special  grant,''  being  "without 
precedent." 

Upon  the  commencement  of  hostilities  against  Russia,  Mr.  Pope 
was  gazetted  paymaster  to  the  47th  Regiment,  which  he  accom- 
panied to  Yarna  and  the  Crimea,  where  he  served  till  the  reduction 
of  Sebastopol,  and  the  evacuation  of  the  Peninsula.  He  was 
present  at  Alma  and  the  sortie  of  the  26th  October,  1854.  On  the 
morning  of  the  battle  of  Inkerman  he  had  a  very  narrow  escape. 
The  47th  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  famous  "  Sandbag  Battery," 
and  he  had  just  issued  from  his  tent,  when  a  shell  entered  and 
exploded,  shivering  the  saddle  which  had  served  for  his  pillow. 
This  gallant  corps  played  a  distinguished  part  in  that  bloody 
encounter.  The  regiment  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  successful 
affair  of  the  Quarries  on  the  7th  June,  1855,  simultaneously  with 
the  French  attack,  and  capture  of  the  Mamelon.  The  Quarries 
were  obstinately  held  for  a  while  by  the  RussianSi  and  in  one  of 
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their  attacks,  an  instance  of  indiTidoal  prowess  ooonrred  wbicb 
obtained  for  the  performer  of  it  the  rare  honor  of  being  men- 
tioned in  Lord  Raglan's  despatch.  Lance-Corporai  Qninn  of  the 
47th,  was  Captain  Pope's  clerk,  and  obtained  permission  to  take 
part  in  the  action,  and  the  enemy  haying  wavered  a  little  before 
the  sharp  fire  from  the  British  mnskets.  Corporal  Qninn  darted  out 
of  the  works,  towards  a  Rnssian  officer  and  four  men,  who  had 
advanced  somewhat  in  front  of  the  main  body  of  the  enemy. 
With  the  bntt  end  of  his  mnsket  he  brained  one  of  the  soldiers^ 
bayoneted  a  second,  and  the  other  two  precipitately  fled.  Qninn 
then  collared  the  officer,  and  administering  a  gentie  stimulant  with 
the  point  of  his  bayonet  to  accelerate  his  advance,  dragged  him 
a  prisoner  into  the  works.  For  this  gallant  exploit  the  corporal 
was  promoted  to  an  ensigncy  in  his  regiment.  The  47th  left  the 
Crimea  in  1856,  Captain  Pope  having  in  the  meantime  received 
the  Crimean  medal  with  the  clasps,  for  Alma,  Inkerman  and 
SebastopoL  After  being  stationed  for  some  months  in  Malta  and 
Gibraltar,  the  regiment  retamed  to  England.  In  September, 
1858,  Captain  Pope  being  desirous  of  more  active  service,  ex* 
changed  into  the  67th,  uien  under  orders  for  India^  where  he 
served  until  the  mutiny  was  suppressed.  He  then  accompanied 
his  regiment  to  China  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  remained 
till  ill-health  compelled  him  to  return  to  England  in  1860.  Never 
possessing  a  strong  constitution,  his  health  was  undermined  by 
frequent  exposure  and  continued  service  in  the  call  of  duty.  He 
still  hoped  to  regain  sufficient  strength  to  return  to  China,  and 
had  arrived  in  London,  to  make  preparations  for  his  departure, 
•when  he  fell  ill,  and  died  almost  suddenly,  on  the  12th  October, 
1860.  He  had  previously  received  the  rank  of  captain,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  royal  warrant.  He  was  an  officer  of  much 
promise,  and  few  have  been  so  sincerely  regretted  as  he  by  the 
companions  of  his  campaigns. 

His  elder  brother.  Captain  James  Pope,  late  of  the  Brd  Bufbj 
entered  the  army  when  quite  young,  and  served  in  G-ibraJtar,  Malta, 
Jamaica,  and  Canada,  and  was  stationed  at  lake  Temiscouata  during 
the  boundanr  dispute  in  1842.  In  1854,  he  was  appointed  staff- 
adjutant  at  Chatham,  which  office  he  filled  until  his  promotion  to  a 
Captaincy  on  the  staff.  Shortly  afterwards  he  accepted  the  adjutancv 
of  the  2nd  Royal  Surrey  Militia,  an  appointment  which  he  still 
retains.  He  has  written  two  works  on  military  subjects  which 
are  highly  spoken  of,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  drills  in  the 
British  army.     He  is  not  a  native  of  this  country. 
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LIEUTENANT  JOLY. 

Ebmonb  de  LoTBiNiteB  Jolt,  born  at  Lotbini^re,  in  Lower 
Canada,  the  16th  November,  1832,  a  seion  of  the  noble  house  of 
Lotbini^re,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  colony,  having  been  in  posses- 
non  of  the  aeiginory  bearing  the  same  name  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years. 

Edmond  Joly  attended  the  seminary  of  Qaebeo  for  some  years, 
and  finally  went  over  to  Paris,  where  he  finished  his  studies. 
In  1850,  he  entered  her  Majesty's  servioe  as  ensign  in  the 
82nd,  and  spent  the  succeeding  five  years  in  India  with  his 
regiment.  India  being  then  in  a  perfectly  tranquil  state,  he  had 
no  opportunities  of  distinguishing  himself  beyond  what  a  few 
trifling  skirmishes  on  the  frontiers  might  afford.  We  will  here 
give  only  one  instance  of  his  adventurous  disposition,  and  a  marked 
originality  which  always  characterized  him.  While  attached  to  a 
division  of  the  army,  marching  across  the  Punjaub,  the  encamp- 
ment  was  one  evening  formed  at  the  foot  of  a  high  monument, 
pointed  out  by  tradition  as  the  tomb  erected  by  Alexander  the 
Great  over  the  remains  of  his  famous  horse,  Bucephalus.  The 
monument  had  only  one  aperture  on  its  summit.  At  break  of  dav 
Edmond  Joly  resolved  to  explore  the  interior  ;  providing  himself 
with  a  rope  and  torch  he  succeeded  in  scaling  the  pile,  and  having 
reached  the  opening,  which  had  the  appearance  of  a  huge  well,  he 
let  himself  down  the  gloomy  recess.  A  long  search  followed,  but 
he  failed  in  discovering  any  interesting  relic  ;  regaining  the 
summit  with  empty  hands,  but  covered  with  the  dust  of  centuries, 
he  appeared  to  the  wondering  army,  standing  as  it  were  on  a  pedes- 
tal like  a  titulary  genius  of  the  spot ;  to  relieve  him  from  this 
somewhat  awkward  position  his  colonel,  the  celebrated  Markham, 
forwarded  him  with  some  despatches;  carrying  them  over  the 
'  plains  he  came  suddenly,  while  at  full  gallop,  upon  one  of  the  deep 
ravines  or  gullies,  so  numerous  in  this  country  ;  it  was  too  late  to 
draw  back,  so  putting  spurs  to  his  horse  he  gallantly  took  the  des- 
perate leap,  it  proved  however  too  much  ;  the  rider  rolled  on  the 
opposite  top  and  the  horse  at  the  bottom,  and  both  horse  and  rider 
rolled  to  the  bottom  of  the  guUey  ;  the  fall  was  fatal  to  the  poor 
animal,  while  Edmond  Joly  fortunately  escaped  with  a  few  bruises. 
Having  delivered  his  despatches,  he  procured  the  assistance  of  a 
dozen  stout  Sepoys,  and  drawing  the  remains  of  poor  ^*  Nejib"  to 
the  apen  of  the  monument,  he  consigned  them  by  torchlight  to 
the  depths  below,  where,  no  donbt,  they  will  be  found  by  some 
fbture  explorer,  and  pass  for  the  bones  of  Bucephalus. 
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In  1855)  UeatenMit  Joly  wis  soDt  home  on  a  two  yews'  leaTe  of 
absence,  to  restore  hb  system,  debilitated  by  a  fiye  years' residenoe  In 
India.  Betnming  by  way  of  Egjpt,  he  no  sooner  arriyed  at  If  altm, 
than  a  strong  desire  to  senre  his  oonntiy  in  the  Chrimea,  bron^t 
him  to  the  walls  of  Sebastopol ;  here  he  served  as  a  Tolnnteo'  for 
several  months,  first  attached  to  the  3rd  Bnflb,  and  subsequently  to 
the  87th  Gonnanght  Bangers,  until  prostrated  by  a  severe  dysen- 
tery, he  was  conveyed  to  England  in  a  transport  Irei^ted  with 
the  wounded  and  sick  ;  he  finally  returned  to  Canada  in  ill  health, 
but  the  bracing  air  of  his  native  home,  aod  an  active  life,  soon 
restored  him  to  health. 

In  the  autumn  of  1856,  he  embarked  at  Quebec  for  England, 
obtained  a  year's  extension  of  absence,  and  spent  the  following 
winter  in  Paris.  His  polished  address  and  courtly  bearing  brought 
him  into  high  notice  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  of  the  French; 
this  was  all  the  more  flattering  as  a  young  lieutenant  could  not 
have  expected  this  distinction. 

In  the  Bpring  of  1857,  he  again  left  for  India,  this  time,  how 
ever,  with  feelings  of  repugnance  for  which  he  could  scarcely  ac- 
count.    The  enervating  climate  of  the  country  and  the  unavoid- 
able indolence  resulting  firom  it,  perhaps  also  a  fatal  presentment 
of  coming  death,  made  his  voyage  a  most  tedious  one. 

On  leaving  England  the  rebellion  had  not  broken  out,  and  is 
time  was  no  object,  he  made  the  voyage  by  wav  of  the  Ci^e.  On 
his  arrival  in  Calcutta,  in  July,  1857,  he  heard  the  first  news  &om 
the  pilot  who  boarded  the  vessel  of  the  Sepoy  rebellion,  and  the 
heartless  massacre  of  almost  all  the  women  and  children  of  the 
82nd,  his  own  regiment,  at  Gawnpore,  and  the  desperate  situation 
of  his  brother  officers  shut  up  in  Luoknow.  From  that  moment 
his  sole  thought  was  to  efiect  their  rescue.  Finding  that  he  would 
have  to  wait  too  long  for  the  next  detachment  that  might  leave 
Calcutta,  he  resolved  to  Btart  alone,  and  hasard  capture  at  the  handa 
of  the  insurgents  whose  bands  scoured  the  country  in  every  direction, 
in  order  to  join  General  Havelock,  then  in  full  march  for  Lucknow. 

Regardless  of  the  advice  and  warnings  of  all  who  knew  him, 
and  amon^  them  Lord  Elgin,  then  at  Calcutta,  he  set  out  alone,  * 
and  escaping' a  mvriad  perils,  reached.  Sir  Henry  Havelock  at 
Cawnpore,  700  miles  from  Calcutta,  just  as  he  was  leaving  for 
Lucknow.  His  last  letter  to  his  father  is  dated  from  the  camp 
before  that  place ;  he  wrote  :  ^'  I  hear  from  this  the  booming  of  the 
guns  from  the  defenders  of  Lucknow  ;  I  will  soon  see  my  brave 
regiment,  and  that  day  will  be  the  most  glorious  one  of  my  life, 
perhaps  it  will  be  the  last,"  then  with  his  usual  indifference  **  I 
will  soon  be  in  Lucknow.'' 

On  the  25th  of  September,  he  fell,  stmck  down  by  a  bullet  in  the 
midst  of  the  fearful  struggle  Havelock  was  sustaining,  with  his 
handfU  of  heroesi  while  cutting  a  passage  through  the  streets  of 
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tbe  eity  to  the  residency,  still  held  by  the  remains  of  the  32Dd  ; 
he  was  carried  by  his  men  to  the  residency,  and  a  few  days  after 
had  the  consolation  of  dying  in  the  arms  of  his  firieads  whom  he 
had  come  to  rescue. 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  32nd  wrote  a  short  time  after 
to  his  &ther :  <'  He  died  expressing  satisfaction  at  having  arrived 
in  time  to  rescne  his  comrades/'  The  officers  of  the  79th  Regi- 
ment loudly  testified  their  admiration  of  his  bravery  while  forcing 
a  passage  through  the  streets  of  Lncknow. 

.  The  glorious  end  of  Edmond  Joly's  career  shows  what  energy, 
courage  and  devotion  he  was  possessed  of,  and  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  him  by  his  country  and  his  friends,  had  he 
not  been  cut  off  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four. 


LIEUT.  CHARLES  McKAT. 

Charles  MgKat  was  the  youngest  but  one  of  four  sons  who 
survived  their  father,  the  late  Honorable  Thomas  McKay,  M.L.C., 
of  Ottawft,  and  was  bom  in  Montreal,  2l8t  April,  1836,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  high  school  of  that  city,  and  also  in  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, where  he  was  at  his  studies  when  the  Crimean  war  created 
so  much  military  ardor  amongst  the  youth  of  Britain.  As  a  boy, 
he  was  remarkable  for  his  steadiness,  self-control  and  self-reliance, 
and  a  judgment  beyond  his  vears.  Possessed  of  great  personal 
strength  and  a  fearless  disposition,  he  was  slow  to  an^er;  amiable 
and  gentle  in  his  deportment,  and  though  not  wanting  in  means  or 
opportunity  for  indulgence,  was  temperate  in  all  things. 

At  his  urgent  request,  while  at  school  in  Edinburgh,  a  commis- 
sion wad  obtained  for  him  in  a  line  regiment,  and  on  May  10, 1855, 
he  was  gazetted  to  the  97th  Regiment,  then  one  of  the  strongest  in 
the  Crimea,  the  depot  of  which  was  at  Preston,  where  he  joined. 
8o  rapid  was  promotion  in  consequence  of  death  vacancies,  that  on 
21st  December  of  the  same  year,  he  became  lieutenant,  without 
purchase,  and  embarked  for  Malta,  where  reinforcements  were 
located  to  acclimatize  them  for  the  Crimea.  In  1856,  he  sailed  for 
Balaklava,  where  he  arrived  on  the  11th  March,  after  the  fall  of 
Sebastopol  and  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  On  his  return  from  the 
Crimea,  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  funily  in  Canada,  which  was  abruptly 
terminated  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  Sepoy  rebellion,  in  1867. 
He  sailed  with  his  regiment  from  Spithead;  5ih  August,  1857^ 
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arrived  at  Gmkmtta  in  November,  and  wu  sent  up,  in  December,  to 
Benares,  wbere  his  regiment  formed  part  of  General  Frank's  divi- 
sion,  in  tbe  marob  to  Lucknow.  At  Benares  be  was  laid  up  with 
fever,  on  bis  arrival  on  tbe  16th  December,  and  did  not  oome  off 
itbe  sick  Kst  nntil  tbe  2nd  January.  On  tbe  4iby  the  regiment 
marched  to  Babndpoor.  During  tbjs  period  bis  diary  diews  bard 
work — np  at  fonr  every  morning,  and  sometimes  on  bis  feet  till 
midnight ;  frequently  going  the  whole  dvy  without  food,  and  sleep- 
ing where  only  soldiers  have  to  sleep.  On  tbe  8th,  they  were 
joined  by  two  Ohoorka  regiments  at  Manceaboo.  On  ihe  22ndy 
they  came  up  with  the  rebeh  at  Seeundia.  Coming  in  from  outlying 
pickets,  on  the  morning  of  the  2drd  January,  young  McKay  was 
marched  with  the  column  to  attack  tbe  Sepoys  who  wbere  strongly 
fortified  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  jungle.  He  writes,  <' while  tho 
guns  were  blazing  away,  tbe  97th  and  two  Ghoorka  regiments  made 
a  flank  march,  and  sent  out  three  or  four  companies,  mine  amongst 
the  number,  and  blazed  away  at  them,  we  killed  about  five  hundred, 
and  had  only  four  or  five  wounded ;  our  fellows  bayoneted  them 
right  and  left,  and  gave  no  quarter;  we  took  three  guns,  and 
burnt  all  the  villages  in  tbe  vicinity.''  On  tbe  19th  of  February, 
they  drove  the  rebels  out  of  Ghaundra.  On  the  4th  March,  after 
a  desperate  fight  at  Moorsbegunge,  in  which  one  of  bis  brother 
officers  (Smyth)  was  killed,  General  Frank's  division  marched  to 
join  Sir  Colin  Campbell's  army  before  Lucknow,  and  on  tbe  6th, 
the  97tb  were  in  the  trenches,  where  McKay  writes,  they  were 
<<  pounding  and  being  pounded  at,"  for  twenty-four  hours  at  a 
stretch.  On  tbe  lOth,  be  was  again  *<  trotted  off  to  the  trenches," 
wbere,  once  or  twice,  while  looking  over  tbe  parapet,  he  narrowly 
escaped  losing  bis  bead.  '-  At  about  two  p.m.  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  above  day,"  be  writes,  <^  tbe  42nd  and  98rd  HighUmders 
stormed  and  took  the  Martiniere.  As  soon  as  the  Sepoys  saw  our 
Highlanders  advancing  across  the  open  plain  towards  them,  they 
began  to  make  for  tbe  town  in  great  style.  While  in  the  act  of 
bolting,  we  favored  them  with  an  unlimited  amount  of  shot  and 
shell,  which  falling  among  a  crowd  of  them,  would  knock  scores  of 
the  brutes  over. '  On  the  11th,  three  companies,  mine  amongst 
the  number, 'were  marched  toward  the  Ghoorkas  on  tbe  left,  and 
here  we  had  no  end  of  skirmishing  for  two  days ;  we  drove  tbe 
fellows  into  the  town,  the  bullets  dropping  thick  amongst  us,  but 
fortunately  wounding  very  few.  On  the  evening  of  tbe  13th,  we 
moved  over  to  tbe  ^cundrabagh,  and  the  97tk  killed  upwards  of 
eighteen  hundred  Sepoys  in  this  building.  The  plaoe  is  full  of 
human  bodies,  and  here  we  bad  to  sleep  for  tbe  night.  At  eleven 
a.m.  next  morning,  received  orders  to  advance  on  tbe  Kysabagb, 
which  was  chock  fiill  of  Sepoys ',  we  trotted  along  at  a  pretty  good 
rate,  and  when  going  up  tbe  different  streets  they  peppered  us  in 
great  style.    On  each  side  of  tbe  road,  as  we  advanced,  nothing  but 
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dead  '  niggen '  were  to  be  seeD,  for  the  lire  ones  kept  pretty  well 
under  cover,  and  potted  at  ns  throngh  loopholes,  every  house  in  the 
place  being  l^oroughly  loopholed.  On  our  arrival  inside  the 
palaoe,  then  oommenoed  the  game,  for  we  had  to  fight  the  brutes 
through  each  room  as  we  went  along.  In  the  act  of  doing  so,  our 
Colonel  Ingram  was  shot  through  the  head.  Just  fancy  fighting 
through  rooms  far  superior  to  any  in  England,  and  the  tables 
therein  covered  with  gold  and  silver  ornaments.  Had  hard  fight- 
ing all  that  night  and  next  morning — ^founu  my  Colt's  revolver 
useful — ^tumbled  over  two  swell  looking  Sepoys  with  it — ^kept  on 
fighting  till  the  16th,  when  they  all  made  their  exit.  I  never 
slept  out  of  my  clothes  from  the  10th  to  the  20th,  and  for  six 
nights  at  a  time  had  not  so  much  as  one  wink  of  sleep ;  we  certainly 
had  hard  work  for  the  number  of  days  we  were  at  it,'' 

In  announcing  his  death  to  his  relations  his  brother  officer  says 
of  Lieutenant  McKay,  '^  He  was  mentioned  in  the  despatohes  by 
our  colonel  for  his  conduct  at  the  capture  of  Lucknow,  which  was 
beyond  praise.'' 

He  remained  in  sarrison  at  Lueknow  until  January,  1859,  when 
he  was  ordered  to  Banda,  in  Oude,  a  march  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
days  from  Lucknow,  where  he  was  attacked  immediately  on  his 
arrival  by  small  pox,  and  carried  off  after  three  days^  illness,  on  the 
18th  February,  1859,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age. 

In  communicating  the  sad  intelligence  to  his  elder  brother,  his 
most  intimate  friend  and  associate  in  the  regiment,  writes  : — '^  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  your  mother  to  know  that  he 
was  a  good  Christian,  an  upright  and  moral  man,  a  brave,  gallant 
and  devoted  soldier,  and  did  his  duty  manfolly  to  his  Queen  and 
country,  through  many  a  hard  days  work.  A  nobler  disposition 
and  a  Detter,  kinder  or  truer  friend  could  not  be  met  with.  I  miss 
h?m  fearfully,  and  I  cannot  even  now  feel  reconciled  to  His  decree 
<  who  doeth  all  things  for  the  best.' "  *<  It  is  needless  for  me  to 
add,"  he  says  in  another  letter,  <'  the  n^eat  regret  we  all  feel  at  his 
loss ;  with  myself  it  is  irreparable,  as  I  can  never  expect  to  see  his 
like  again  on  earth.  But  it  will  gratify  you  all  to  know  that  a 
more  gallant  officer  the  Queen  never  had."  About  ,a  year  after 
receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  his  death,  the  following  letter  which 
explains  it)ielf,  was  received  :-— 

C"No.  16587. 

I       ««12.  "(Lr.  115). 

"  Wab  Oppioe,  London,  August,  1860. 

**  Madam, — ^I  am  directed  by  the  secretaty  of  state  for  war,  to 
transmit  to  you  herewith,  a  medal  which  has  been  granted  for 
Lieutenant  0.  MoKay's  services  as  an  officer  of  the  97th  Regiment 
of  Foot,  to  be  retained  in  commemoration  of  his  gallant  conduct  in 
the  campaign  in  India. 
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''  Ton  are  requested  to  acknowledge  the  reeeipt  of  the  medal  190a 
the  form  herewith  enclosed. 

<<  I  am^  madam,  your  obedient  serrant, 

«B   Hawes/' 
"  M«.  A.  McKay,  ) 

<'  Bidean  Hall,  Ottawa,  Canada,  America."  ) 

Heu  miMraade  pner ! 
Muiibns  date  lUU  pleuii ; 
PiiTpQr«o0  ut  wptLTgnm  flom,  et  fangms  inuii  Bvasre ! 


MAJOR  FORSYTH. 

Major  Oehrard  J.  Forsyth  is  a  native  of  Montreal.  He 
entered  the  military  service  at  an  early  age,  and  rose  to  the  rank 
of  captain,  at  the  ac^e  of  twenty-six,  withont  the  aid  of  those  influ- 
ences that  help  others  on.  He  has  served  through  the  eastern 
campaign  of  1854-55,  including  the  battles  of  Balaklava  and  Ink^- 
man,  siege  of  Sebastopol,  capture  of  the  Quarries,  attack  on  the 
Redan  on  the  18th  June,  (with  the  storming  column);  and  on  the 
8th  of  September,  also  at  Kinboum,  for  which  he  has  received  the 
medal  and  clasps,  the  Sardinian  medal,  and  has  been  decorated 
with  the  Legion  of  Honor  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  He 
retired  with  the  rank  of  major,  on  the  26th  of  December,  1856. 
His  career  has  testified  to  the  valor  and  patriotism  of  the  Canadians^ 
and  been  a  source  of  honor  both  to  himself  and  his  country. 


CAPTAIN  STUART. 

Captain  Edward  Andrew  Stuart  is  a  son  of  the  late  Chief- 
Justice  Sir  James  Stuart,  and  was  born  on  the  20th  November,  1832. 
He  entered  the  army  on  the  21st  May,  1852,  as  an  ensign  in  the  1st 
Royal  Regiment  of  Foot,  and  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  on  the 
11th  August,  1854.  He  served  at  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  trom. 
22nd  of  April  until  he  was  severely  wounded  H>n  the  7th  June, 
1855,  for  which  he  received  the  medal  and  clasp,  and  the  fifth 
class  of  the  Medjidie,  and  was  promoted  to  the  raiJc  of  captain. 
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CAPTAIN  ROBERTSON. 

Captain  Qsoboe  Robertson  is  a  son  of  the  late  woU  known 
Dr.  Robertson  of  Montreal.  He  joined  the  army  as  late  as  17tb 
of  June^  1851,  and  in  December,  1859,  had  been  promoted  to  a 
captaincy.  He  served  with  the  12th  Regiment,  in  the  Caffre  war 
of  1851-53,  for  which  he  received  the  medal,  and  was  with  the 
95th  Regiment  at  the  siege  and  fall  of  Sebastopol,  from  26th 
January,  1855,  for  which  he  received  the  medal  and  clasp,  and  was 
honored  with  the  fifih  class  of  the  Medjidie.  He  also  served  in 
1858,  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Kotah  (medal.)  The  Oazette 
of  his  native  city,  in  speaking  of  his  former  services,  said  <'  our 
citizens  will  join  with  us  in  expressing  our  hearty  congratulation 
on  the  honors  bestowed  upon  him,  wnich  we  cannot  doubt  have 
been  well  earned,^'  and  of  him  and  other  Canadians  '^  the  whole 
country  will  rejoice  at  these  honors  won  by  Canadians.'' 


HIS  LORDSHIP  THE  BISHOP  OF  ONTARIO. 

As  we  have  endeavored,  to  the  best  of  our  opportunities,  to 
give  notices  of  the  four  other  English  bishops  of  the  province,  we 
will  not  make  the  list  imperfect  by  excluding  from  it  one  of  the 
distinguished  divines  who  hfid  the  good  fortune  to  be  elected  to 
the  bishopric  of  Ontario,  a  short  time  since,  and  which  was 
founded  but  a  short  time  previous  to  the  election. 

The  Right  Reverend  John  Travers  Lewis,  LL.  D.,  is  a  native. of 
Irehuid,  living  been  born  in  Cork  about  the  year  1826  ;  he  is,  there- 
fore, thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  is  a  comparatively  younff  n)^n  to 
have  attained  to  the  high  and  holy  office  which  he  now  holds.  This 
fact  goes  a  certain  length  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  his 
talents;  and  when  we  state  that  he  has  not  long  resided  in 
the  province,  we  think  we  shall  have  proved  that  the  appointment 
must  be  highly  gratifying  to  his  lordship,  and  also  to  his 
friends. 

His  lordship  is  a  son  of  the  late  Reverend  John  Lewis,  M.A., 
formerly  of  St.  Anne's,  Shandon,  Cork,  Ireland.    He  was  educated 
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at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  where  he  gradoated  as  senior  moderator 
in  ethics  and  logic ;  and  held  the  diatinguished  position  of  gold 
medalist,  having  obtained  classical  and  mathematical  honors  in 
his  under  graduate  course,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
He  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  chapel  of  Christ's  college,  Gam- 
bridge,  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,  in  1848  ;  was  consecrated 
priest  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Down,  and  appointed  to  the  curacy 
of  Newtown  Butler,  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh.  Shortly  after- 
wards, haying  yacated  this  living,  he  came  to  Canada,  and  for  four 
years  off  ciat^  in  the  parish  of  Hawkesbury,  Canada  West,  having 
been  appointed  thereto  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Toronto.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  time  he  was  placed  in  the  rectory  of  Brockville, 
where  he  faithfully  discharged  his  duties  for  seven  years ;  and 
was  then  elected  by  the  synod,  convened  at  Kingston,  in  the 
summer  of  1861,  to  the  new  bishopric  of  Ontario. 


THOMAS  G.  RIDOUT,  Esq. 

The  father  of  the  subject  of  this  notice,  Thomas  Ridout,  came 
to  this  country  in  the  year  1780,  shortly  after  the  American 
revolution.  The  incidents  connected  with  his  life — how  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians,  when  passing  down  the  Ohio  river ; 
bow  he  escaped  to  Detroit,  and  finally  to  Canada,  are  full  of 
interest,  and  we  may  return  to  the  subject  at  a  future  time.  Hav- 
ing arrived  safely  in  Lower  Canada,  he  became  connected  with 
one  of  the  government  departments.  On  the  10th  October,  1792, 
Thomas  G.  Ridout,  was  born  near  Sorel ;  so  that  had  he  survived 
till  October,  1861,  he  would  have  been  sixty-nine  years  of  age. 
In  1796,  when  the  seat  of  the  Upper  Canada  government — ^with 
which  Mr.  Ridout  would  seem  at  that  time  to  have  been  connected 
— ^was  removed  to  Niagara,  the  family  went  with  it.  Subsequently 
Mr.  Thomas  Ridout  was  appointed  registrar  of  York,  and  more 
lately  surveyor-general  of  Upper  Canada.  When  the  government 
was  removed  to  Toronto,  some  years  afterwards,  the  family  came 
with  it.  ''  Muddy  Little  York ''  was  then  but  an  Indian  set^ement 
consisting  of  a  few  wigwams,  and  the  young  Ridouts'  playmates  on 
the  spot  where  Toronto  now  stands,  were  the  children  of  the  red 
men  of  that  day.  Mr.  Thomas  Q.  Ridout's  first  business  connee- 
tions  were  with  the  commissariat,  in  which  he  acted  as  deputy 
assistant-commissary  general.    He  was  then  nineteen  years  of  age. 
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Having  resigned  this  position,  he  was  appointed  cashier  of  the 
Bank  of  Upper  Canada,  which  was  then  ^Mocpied''  in  a  small 
bnilding,  now  used  as  a  shoemaker's  shop,  and  which  stands  on  the 
coroner  of  King  and  Frederick  streetSy  opposite  the  Canada  Com- 
pany's office.  In  1825,  the  bank  was  removed  to  the  building  on 
the  coroner  of  Duke  and  George  streets,  where  it  remained  until 
lately— all  which  time,  except  during  the  last  few  months  of  his 
life,  Mr.  Ridout  acted  as  cashier.  He  died  in  September,  1861.  He 
left  behind  him  a  widow  and  twelve  children,  ten  of  whom  reside 
in  this  country,  and  two  arc  officers  in  the  army— one  in  the  100th| 
now  stationed  at  Gibraltar,  and  the  other  in  the  80th,  stationed  in 
India.  By  marriage  the  family  is  connected  with  the  Baldwins, 
the  Sullivans,  and  the  Boultons  in  Canada,  and  the  Bramleys  in  the 
mother  country.  In  private  life  Mr.  Ridout  was  much  esteemed. 
Upright  in  character,  and  exemplary  in  his  dealings,  he  made  for 
himself  a  large  circle  of  friends,  who  deeply  lamented  his  death. 
It  is  rather  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  bank  and  Mr.  Ridout, 
may  be  said  to  have  passed  away  from  the  old  building  together. 
Mr.  Ridout  died  on  the  day  that  the  bank  was  opened  in  the  new 
house  in  Toronto. 


PAUL  KANE,  Esq. 

The  name  of  this  celebrated  painter,  traveller  and  writer  must 
awaken  in  the  hearts  of  all  Canadians  a  profound  feeling  of  esteem 
and  admiration,  not  only  from  the  fact  of  his  being  a  fellow  coun- 
tryman, but  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has  overcome 
the  various  obstacles  which  he  has  encountered  in  life.  The 
enviable  position  and  reputation  which  he  has  earned  without 
any  friend  to  assist  him,  redounds  much  to  his  credit,  and 
bespeaks  our  highest  admiration.  Born  in  Toronto,  he  early 
evinced  a  strong  inclination  for  the  profession  which  he  has  adopted 
While  at  school,  when  other  boys  were  playing  or  were  amUsing 
themselves,  Paul  was  devoting  all  his  attention  to  improving  him- 
self in  drawing.  For  a  long  time,  although  his  youthful  produc- 
tions were  really  meritorious,  yet  they  were  not  so  complete  as 
they  would  have  been,  had  he  had  the  advantage  of  proper  instruc- 
tion and  models  to  go  by.  Hardships  beset  his  path,  but  at  length, 
he  felt  emboldened  to  lay  some  of  his  drawings  before  Mr.  Drury, 
the  then  drawing  master  of  the  Upper  Canada  college.  This 
gentleman  must  nave  possessed  a  good  heart  and  the  power  of 
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doing  good,  for  peroeiying  at  onoe  that  young  Eano,  if  he  reoeived 
the  necessary  instmotions,  would  eventiudly  become  a  great  genius 
in  the  art  of  painting,  he  forthwith  enrolled  him  as  one  of  his 
pnpilsy  and  from  that  day  Ejine's  fortunes  were  fixed.  In  1886, 
on  the  completion  of  his  studies,  or  on  mastering  all  that  Mr. 
Bmry  oonld  undertake  to  impart  to  him,  Mr.  Kane  yisited  the 
United  States,  and  lived  in  many  places.  For  some  time  he 
endured  great  hardships,  and  fell  into  many  scrapes,  consequent 
on  his  pecuniaiy  dbtress.  On  one  occasion,  on  board  a  steamboat^ 
he  had  to  take  the  skipper's  portrait  to  pay  for  his  fiure ;  neverthe- 
less, he  managed  to  live,  exercising  his  profession  and  acquiring 
still  more  knowledge  of  the  art.  In  1840,  by  dint  of  great  industry 
and  untiring  seal,  he  had  amassed  a  sum  sufficient  to  carry  him  to 
the  old  world,  there  to  complete  his  studies  in  the  celebrated 
academies  of  Rome,  Gknoa,  Naples,  Florence,  Venice,  and  Bologna. 
All  these  places  he  yisited,  and  in  each,  studied  for  a  time ;  living 
in  humble  lodgings  and  content  with  humble  fare;  doing  his  utmost 
to  learn  as  much  as  possible.  He  went  through  the  whole  course 
of  his  studies  with  unfiagging  industry  and  perseverance,  and 
travelled  over  a  great  portion  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  without 
one  friend  to  help  him,  his  only  resource  being  in  his  own  talents. 
He  triumphed  over  everything  with  his  extraordinary  good  fortune 
and  indomitable  zeal,  and  finally  returned  safe  to  his  native  city, 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  1845,  afler  nearly  nine  years'  absence. 

After  some  necessary  repose  from  his  great  labors,  Mr.  Kane 
had  now  to  think  how  he  should  turn  his  acquirements  to  account, 
and  at  length  formed  the  patriotic  determination  to  enter  the  great 
north-west  territoiy,  bordering  on  Canada,  and  to  delineate  the 
habits,  customs  and  physical  peculiarities  of  the  aborigines  of  his 
native  land,  and  of  the  wild  scenery  of  the  far  north.  In  this 
determination  he  was  eminently  successfol,  having  twice  entered 
the  Hudson's  Bay  territory  and  travelled  nearly  everywhere  over 
that  vast  country,  thousands  of  miles  were  accomplished  by  land 
and  the  great  rivers,  with  nothing  to  propel  him  and  his  comrades 
on  the  latter  but  the  wooden  paddle,  and  on  the  former  the  Indian 
snow-shoe.  We  could  not  do  justice  to  the  subject  were  we  to 
attempt  to  describe  the  peregrinations  of  Mr.  Kane ;  his  able  and 
excellent  work  will  furnish  all  that;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  he 
travelled  the  whole  extent  of  the  continent,  and  effected  the  pur- 
pose for  which  he  set  out ;  namely,  to  give  a  true  and  accurate 
panorama  of  pictures  of  real  Indian  life.  He  again  returned  to 
Toronto,  on  the  9th  of  December,  1848,  and  brought  with  him  one 
of  the  largest  collections  of  aboriginal  curiosities  ever  made  on  the 
continent,  together  with  nearly  four  hundred  sketches,  illustratave 
of  the  manners,  customs  and  physical  peculiarities  of  about  sixty 
different  tribes  of  Indians.  From  these  he  commenced  painting  a 
furies  of  elaborate  and  magnificeiit  pil  pictures,  which  are  tiie 
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deHght  and  boaat  of  all  those  who  have  bad  ihe  good  fortune  to 
poBsess  or  see  them.  In  fact,  by  these  pictnreB,  Mr.  Kane  has 
established  a  world-wide  reputation  as  a  portrait  and  scenic  artist ; 
and  may  any  day  compete  with  the  artists  of  the  old  world.  He 
iS;  however,  well  known  by  his  book,  which  he  published  in  1859, 
"  Wanderings  of  an  Artist"  &c.,  Longman  &  Cfo.,  London.  This 
work  created  a  considerable  sensation,  and  was  dedicated  to  the 
Honorable  W.  B.  Allan,  of  Toronto,  that  gentleman  having,  it  is 
understood,  after  Mr.  Kane's  return  from  the  north-west,  greatly 
befriended  and  patronised  him. 


COLONEL  BALDWIN. 

Colonel  Baldwin,  long  a  resident  of  Canada  West,  was  born 
at  Clohina,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  the  residence  of  his 
father,  James  Baldwin,  Esquire.  He  was  a  brother  of  the  late 
Dr.  Baldwin,  an  eminent  physician  of  Cork,  which  city  he 
represented  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  He  was  also  a  first  cousin 
of  the  late  celebrated  Daniel  O'Connell,  and  a  nephew  of  the 
gallant  General  Count  O'Connell,  of  the  French  service.  Colonel 
Baldwin  was  one  of  the  Peninsula  heroes,  whose  career  is  now  a 
matter  of  histoiy.  He  first  entered  the  service  of  his  country  in 
the  navy  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen  years.  He  was  obliged  by 
ill  health  to  leave  that  service,  but  desirous  of  a  military  career, 
he  entered  the  army  at  sixteen,  in  the  87th  Regiment,  from  which 
he  exchanged  into  the  83rd,  and  afterwards  into  the  50th,  in  which 
regiment  he  obtained  his  company,  afUr  passing  his  examination 
with  honors  at  the  military  college  of  Farnham.  While  with  these 
regiments  in  the  Peninsula,  he  was  present  at  the  battles  of 
Talavera,  Busaco,  Fuentes  D'Onor,  Baoajoz,  Salamanca,  Yittoria, 
Neiva,  Neveile,  Orthes,  and  Toulouse,  for  all  which  he  possessed 
a  medal  and  ten  clasps.  At  Talavera  he  was  wounded  in  the  head; 
at  BadajoE,  leading  the  stormers,  he  was  twice  thrown  from  the 
scaling  ladders,  and  at  Fuentes  D'Onor  he  received  a  ball  through 
the  arm,  for  which  wounds  he  obtained  a  pension.  Colonel 
Baldwin  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  in  a  conversation  amongst 
officers,  in  which  General  Picton  took  part,  the  general  used 
a  classical  quotation  which  Colonel,  (then  Lieutenant)  Baldwin 
answered  in  the  same  language.  This  so  gratified  the  general  that 
he  appointed  him  on  his  stafP,  and  ever  af^rwards  entertained  the 
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moBt  friendly  fecUngs  for  him.  He  served  in  the  50th  Begime&t^ 
when  he  acted  as  brigade-major,  in  Jamaica,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  West  Indies ;  bat  to  his  active  disposition  the  mere  ronine  of 
garrison  dniy  became  irksome,  and  he  retired  on  half-pay.  Qa 
visiting  his  native  country  he  was  induced  by  Colonel  Cotter,  then 
recruiting  for  the  Brasilian  service,  to  raise  a  regiment  which  he 
did  at  Cork,  and  entered  into  the  service  of  the  emperor  of  BraaiL 
This  service,  however,  from  the  mismanagement  of  the  governments 
and  the  ill-treatment  of  his  men, disgusted  him;  and  the  government 
ordering  the  regiment  to  the  interior  as  settlers,  he  resisted  at  the 
request  of  the  men,  and  finally  obtained  their  discharge  and  ship- 
ment home.  The  Brazilian  government  tendered  him  pay  for  his 
services,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  he  refused. 

About  1828,  he  came  to  Canada,  and  after  some  time  spent  near 
the  then  town  of  York,  he  went  to  Peterborough,  where  he  held 
property,  and  is  remembered  with  the  highest  respect  and  esteem. 
He  afterwards  removed  to  the  Gore  of  Toronto,  then  a  wilderness, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  until  a  short  time  before  his  death. 

In  the  troubles  of  1837  and  1838,  Colonel  Baldwin  again  made 
his  services  available  to  his  country,  and  raised  a  regiment  of 
militia,  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier.  As  a  milian  he  was  a 
magistrate,  and  in  that  capacity  earned  the  respect  of  his  neighbors. 
He  was  fearless,  honorable  and  impartial,  and  never  daring  the 
long  continuance  of  the  high  trust,  to  his  death,  did  he  condescend 
to  receive  fees,  being  in  all  the  actions  of  his  public  life  tuns  pew 
et  sans  reproche.  He  was  a  politician  of  the  moderate  reform 
party,  and  made  many  sacrifices  for  it.  He  was  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  his  namesalie,  the  late  Honorable  Bobert  Baldwin, 
between  whose  family  and  that  of  the  colonel,  there  is  some  remote 
connection.  Like  many  others,  the  colonel  was  overlooked  when 
his  party  came  into  power ;  and  too  proud  to  ask  as  a  favor  what 
the  party  should  have  been  proud  to  have  the  opportunity  to  offer, 
be  remained  in  private  life,  and  like  Cincinnatos  of  old,  tilled  his 
farm  for  a  living. 

His  decease  took  place  at  Toronto,  on  the  14th  December,  1861. 
Colonel  Baldwin  left  a  family  qf  seven  children.  His  only  son 
is  an  officer  of  the  100th  Regiment,  whose  praise  as  one  of  4he 
three  officers  distinguished  as  '^  judges  of  disomoe"  in  that 
regiment,  came  as  a  ray  of  sunshine  through  the  cloud,  illuminating 
his  death  bed  and  reviving  in  him  the  love  of  that  profession 
in  which  he  gloried,  and  connected  w^vh  which  were  the  remini- 
scences of  his  youth  and  early  manhood.  By  his  death  the 
country  lost  a  gallant  soldier ;  society  an  upright  magistrate ;  his 
friends  a  generous,  kind,  hospitable  gentleman,  and  his  connections 
the  dearest  and  most  attractive  of  relatives  in  every  place.  He  died 
a  Eoman  Catholic,  and  received  from  that  church  all  the  imposing 
ceremonies  in  its  power  to  bestow^  as  a  mark  of  the  high  respect 
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And  esteem  in  which  he  was  held ;  and  we  do  not  believe  we 
assume  too  mnoh  in  saying,  that  he  was  ecjnally  respected  by  eveiy 
denomination  of  the  citizens  of  this  province  acquainted  with  his 
character. 


S.  ZIMMERMAN,  Esq. 

OuB  next  notice  is  of  the  above  celebrated  man  who  was 
unfortunately  killed  at  the  Desjardins  canal  accident  on  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  in  1856.  Mr.  Zimmerman,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  was  in  the  very  prime  and  vigour  of 
manhood — ^had  but  just  commenced  his  career  in  public  improve- 
ment— ^was  upon  the  first  step  in  a  new  and  extended  sphere 
of  improvement  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Regarding  this 
man  as  in  eveiy  sense  worthy  of  public  regard,  we  have  ascer- 
tained some  facts  in  his  personal  history  which  will  not  be 
uninteresting  to  the  general  reader.  He  was  bom  in  Huntingdon 
county,  Penn.,  in  the  year  1815,  and  spent  his  early  years  in  that 
state.  In  1842,  he  removed  to  Canada,  having  no  capital 
but  his  own  energy  and  farsightedness.  He  said  afterwards 
to  some  persons  who  enquired  of  him  respecting  his  commence- 
ment upon  the  line  of  enterprise  which  he  followed  so  successfally, 
that  his  only  effects,  when  he  arrived  in  Canada,  were  a  grey  horse 
and  buggy.  It  might  be  supposed,  as  he  himself  added,  that  he 
possessed  no  more  capital  than  he  required  for  his  immediate  use. 
He  was  then  but  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  He  settled  at  Thorold, 
Canada  West,  and  his  first  undertaking  was  the  construction  of  four 
locks  and  an  aqueduct  on  the  Wei  land  canal,  which  involved  some- 
thing like  $100,000.  Subsequently,  he  built,  under  contract,  120 
miles  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  the  contract  price  for  which 
was  about  $600,000.  The  building  of  the  first  suspension  bridge  at 
Niagara  Falls,  and  of  the  great  railroad  bridge  at  the  same  place, 
engaged  his  attention  and  commanded  his  resources.  He  built  the 
Cobourg&  Peterborough,  the  Port  Hope  and  Lindsay,  and  the  Erie 
and  Ontario  Railways  in  Canada.  Mr.  Zimmerman  originated, 
and  completed  the  preliminanr  arrangement  for  building  the  Great 
Southern  Railway,  a  new  road  to  the  west,  nearly  parallel  with  the 
Great  Western,  to  the  south  of  that  line,  and  on  a  shorter  and 
better  route.  This  work  was  to  cost  some  ten  millions  of  dollars. 
It  is  doubted  whether  any  man  possesses  the  energy  and  capacity 
to  successfully  assume  a  work  which  Providence  prevented  him 
from  carrying  forward. 
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Not  long  before  his  lufortiiiiaie  death  he  had  purchased  a  laige 
property  at  Cliiton,  Niagara  Falls,  and  in  the  vioinity  of  the  sus- 
pension bridge,  including  the  fine  hotel  known  as  the  ''  ClifUm 
Honse/'  and  his  excellent  taste  and  liberal  ideas  were  illnstrated  in 
improving  this  fine  estate,  and  adorning  it  artistically.  Fifty-two 
acres  on  the  cliff,  directly  opposite  the  American  Falls,  are 
enclosed  with  an  iron  fence  and  privet  hedge.  The  topography  of 
these  grounds  is  diversified  and  picturesque.  That  part  nearest 
the  river  is  level,  and  this  is  laid  out  in  gravelled  walks,  with 
shrubbery,  forest  trees  and  fountains.  One  fountain  was  con- 
structed at  a  cost  of  $15,000.  These  groves  and  shaded  promen- 
ades are  lighted  during  the  summer  evenings  with  gas.  The  pro- 
prietor's residence  stands  on  a  bluff  some  sixty  feet  high,  midway 
.  of  the  ample  grounds.  In  the  summer  it  is  nearly  hidden  by  the 
foliage  of  the  surrounding  trees.  This  dwelling  is  an  unpretending 
mansion,  but  had  always  been  the  scene  of  generous  hospitality, 
while  occupied  by  its  princely  owner.  He  hiul  perfected  the  most 
extended  and  elaborate  plans  for  the  establishment  near  the  same 
spot  of  an  elegant  mansion-house,  with  the  proper  accessories  and 
surroundings.  The  foundations  of  a  building  of  Cleveland  sand- 
stone and  Canadian  brick,  to  cost  $175,000,  were  laid  in  1855,  and 
the  work  was  to  be  prosecuted  immediately.  His  lodges,  of  which 
there  are  four,  the  conservatory,  and  tenements  for  his  servants, 
are  models  of  taste.  His  stables  cost  $48,000.  From  the  terraces 
on  the  grounds  and  the  portico  of  his  dwelling,  a  splendid  view 
of  the  American  Falls  is  obtained.  The  Clifton  House  is  near  by 
^K>ne  of  the  most  complete  and  popular  hotels  that  any  watering 
place  can  boast.  This  was  owned  by  Mr.  Zimmerman,  and  was  worth 
over  $300,000.  At  Elgin,  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  at  the 
suspension  bridge,  he  formerly  owned  a  large  property,  which  his 
own  liberal  expenditure  and  judicious  enterprise  had  rendered  very 
valuable.  This  was  sold  in  1855  to  his  friends,  Messrs.  Pierson 
and  Benedict,  for  $200,000.  At  Toronto,  he  owned  proper^ 
valued  at  $400,000.  At  Hamilton,  an  estate  worth  $100,000.  He 
was  owner  of  the  steamer  ZimTnerman,  on  lake  Ontario,  and  half 
owner  of  the  Peerlessy  (which  was  recently  lost  in  the  great  naval 
expedition  to  Beaufort,) — his  interest  in  both  amounting  probably 
to  $100,000.  Some  18.000  acres  of  land,  in  different  parts  of 
Canada,  belonged  to  him.  He  estimated  his  property  to  be  worth 
three  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Zimmerman  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Miss 
Woodruff,  the  only  daughter  of  a  worthy  and  infiuential  gentleman 
at  St.  Davids,  near  Niagara  Falls.  This  lady  bore  him  two  sons, 
who  are  still  living.  She  died  in  November,  1854.  On  the  16th 
December,  1857,  he  was  married  to  a  Miss  Dunn,  of  Three  Bivers, 
Canada  East.  Mr.  Zimmerman  was  a  man  of  limited  education^ 
but  he  was  endowed  with  sterling  mental  gifts. 
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MAJOR  PATTINSON, 

Governor  op  Heligoland. 

Major  Bichard  Pattinson  is  a  son  of  R.  P.  PattiDson, 
Esquire,  of  Sandwich,  C.W.,  and  a  military  officer  of  some  standing. 
Born,  we  believe,  in  the  province,  he  studied  at  the  universities 
of  Glasgow  and  Cambridge.  He  served  fifteen  years  in  India,  and 
was  adjutant-general  of  the  cavalry  at  Alliwale;  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Mahragepore  in  1843 ;  went  through  the  campaign  of 
Suttledge;  had  a  horse  shot  under  him  at  the  battle  of  Budderwall, 
and  was  present  at  Sobraon.  He  has  received  three  medals.  He 
returned  to  Canada  in  1850 ;  but  had  to  depart  shortly  after  for 
the  Crimea,  and  passed  through  the  whole  of  the  eastern  campaign. 
In  1867,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Heligoland. 

Lockyer  says  of  him  :  <<  Few  officers  of  his  standing  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  have  seen  so  much  hard  fighting  with  such 
brilliant  results.'' 


Sir  W.  F.  WILLIAMS,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L., 

Commander-in-Chief  or  the  Forges  in  Canada. 

Sir  William  Fenwiok  Williams  deserves  to  have  his  name 
placed  in  this  work,  not  only  on  account  of  the  public  positions  which 
he  has  held  in  this  province  with  so  much  honor  and  integrity  to 
us  and  himself,  but  also  because  of  his  being  a  colonist,  having 
first  seen  the  light  at  Halifax,  in  the  adjoining  province  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Our  sister  dependency  can  thus  lay  claim  to  having  given 
birth  to  one  of  the  most  talented  and  distinguished  soldiers  of 
the  present  day. 

Four  or  five  years  ago  in  the  world's  history  Sir  William  Feqwick 
Williams,  of  Ears,  was  unknown  to  the  world  at  large.  Like  the 
gallant  Havelock,  he  suddenly  rose  into  fame,  and  his  name  in  a  few 
days  became  a  ^'household  word''  in  the  homes  of  Englishmen. 

He  is  the  only  surviving  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Williams, 
Esq.,  commissary- general  and  barrack-master  at  Halifax,  in  Nova 
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Scotia,  who  died  in  18Q7,  by  bis  wife  Maria,  daughter  of  Captain 
Thomas  Walker.  He  is  one  of  a  family  consisting  in  all  of  five 
daughters  and  two  sons  ;  and  his  elder  brother,  Lieutenant  Thomas 
Gregory  Townsend  Williams,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  served  under 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula  and  in  France,  and  died 
after  the  combat  at  New  Orleans,  in  1814.  He  was  bom  in  Nova 
Scotia  in  December,  1800,  and  at  an  early  age  was  placed  in  the 
Royal  Academy  at  Woolwich,  through  the  interest  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Kent.  In  1825,  having  passed  through  the  regular  course  of 
study  with  credit,  he  was  gazetted  to  a  second  lieutenancy  in  the 
Royal  Artillery,  and  obtained  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  first 
lieutenant  in  1827,  and  to  that  of  captain  in  1840. 

From  a  speech  delivered  by  Earl  Granville  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  May,  1856,  in  proposing  the  grant  of  a  pension  of  £1,000 
to  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  we  gather  that  Lieutenant 
Williams,  whilst  still  very  young,  was  sent  out  on  special  service  to 
act  as  an  engineer  in  Ceylon,  where  he  remained  during  nine  years 
of  active  and  constant  employment.  He  subsequently  spent  some 
time  in  Turkey,  previous  to  1848,  when  we  find  him  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  brevet-major  for  his  military  services,  and  commissioned 
by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  then  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  afiadrs, 
to  act  on  behalf  of  England  in  concert  with  our  ambassador  at 
Constantinople  and  the  British  minister  at  Ispahan,  in  settling  the 
disputed  limits  of  the  Persian  and  Turkish  territories  in  Asia — a 
task  which  made  large  demands  on  his  judgment  and  diplomatic 
ability,  and  was  ultimately  accomplished  by  him  in  such  a  way  as 
to  obtain  the  commendation  of  his  superiors,  and  to  mark  him  out 
as  a  proper  person  for  further  employment  of  a  similar  kind.  We 
have  heard  that  out  of  the  nine  years  during  which  the  settlement 
of  the  Turkish  frontier  engaged  his  attention,  he  spent  no  leas 
than  four  years  under  a  canvas  tent,  and  suffered  severely  in  health 
and  person  from  the  feverish  character  of  the  climate  and  the 
frequent  attacks  of  robbers. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  a  friendly  understanding  between 
the  Court  of  St.  James  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  the  late  Sir  Hussey 
Vivian,  who  at  that  time  was  master-general  of  the  ordnance, 
selected  Major  Williams  for  the  post  of  instructor  in  artillery 
practice  to  the  Turkish  army;  and  we  are  only  repeating  the 
opinion  publiclv  ezpiessed  by  Earl  Granville  when  we  state  that, 
under  his  training,  the  Mussulmen  rapidly  improved  in  that  bnuich 
of  military  education. 

In  May,  1847,  we  find  Major  Williams  taking  a  prominent  part 
in  the  conferences  at  Erzeroum,  which  resulted  in  the  well-known 
treaty  signed  there  between  England  and  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
Turkey  and  Persia.  For  his  services  on  this  occasion,  which 
involved  many  delicate  and  difficult  points,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
brevet  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 
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Thig  rank  he  beld  at  the  time  when  the  Rossian  war  broke  out, 
and  when  his  eastern  experience  pointed  him  out  as  one  of  those 
officers  whose  talents  and  energies  could  be  turned  to  good  account. 
Lord  Clarendon,  who  at  that  date  held  the  seals  or  the  foreign 
office,  at  once  selected  Colonel  Williams  as  the  fittest  man  for  the 
post  of  her  Majesty's  commissioner  at  head  quarters  with  the 
Turkish  forces,  with  the  rank  of  a  brigadier-general.  His  appoint- 
ment wjis  dated  in  July,  1854  :  early  in  the  following  September 
he  reached  Erzeroum,  and  before  the  close  of  the  month  proceeded 
onward  to  Kars — a  city  whose  pame  he  was  destined  to  render 
famous  through  all  time  in  the  annals  of  English  military  exploits. 

To  use  the  emphatic  and  impressive  term  of  Lord  Granville, 
certain  "  painful  events"  arose  in  the  course  of  the  year,  during 
which  General  Williams  held  the  command  of  Kars,  on  which 
severe  comments  were  passed  by  the  daily  papers  and  society  at 
large.  These  "  painful  events,"  however,  upon  being  thoroughly 
slUed,  resolved  themselves  into  one  notorious  fact,  that  although 
the  gallant  general  had  repeatedly  sent  official  information  to  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  our  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  that  the 
force  at  his  disposal  was  too  weak  to  be  able  to  hold  permanent 
possession  of  the  place,  his  excellency,  from  private  pique  or 
personal  jealousy,  chose  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  his  requests  for 
further  supplies  of  men  and  money,  and  refused  to  send  assistance 
until  it  was  too  late  to  be  of  any  avail.  But  we  are  anticipating 
events. 

With  the  assistance  of  Colonel  Teesdale,  Colonel  Atwell  Lake 
(known  to  the  Russians  as  the  English  Todtleben),  and  General 
Kmety,  General  Williams  was  enabled  to  render  the  petty  forti- 
fication of  Ears  almost  impregnable.  On  September  29th,  1855, 
after  the  town  had  been  invested  for  four  months  by  Mouravieff, 
General  Williams  resolved  to  give  his  besiegers  battle,  and,  after  a 
sanguinary  conflict  of  eight  hours'  duration,  defeated  a  much  larger 
force  than  his  own,  on  the  heights  which  rise  above  Kars.  This 
victory  at  once  raised  General  Williams  into  note  as  the  "  hero  of 
Ears ;"  he  was  almost  immediately  afterwards  gazetted  a  knight 
commander  of  the  Bath;  whilst  the  Sultan  honored  him  with 
the  rank  of  mushir,  or  full  general,  in  the  Turkish  service. 

Still,  however,  with  the  scanty  force  at  his  disposal,  General 
Williams  was  unable  to  force  Mouravieff  to  raise  the  siege,  as  he 
hoped  to  have  been  able  to  do  had  he  been  properlv  seconded  by 
the  haughty  ambassador  at  Constantinople.  It  will  be  enough  to 
state  here  that  the  siege  was  pressed  on  more  closely  than  ever ; 
and  as  week  after  week  no  reinforcements  arrived,  and  the  garrison 
army  (for  so  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  call  it),  began  to  die  from 
hunger.  At  length,  on  the  14th  November,  the  gallant  defenders 
of  Ears  were  forced  to  capitulate  and  surrender  their  swords 
to  General  Mouravieff  as  prisoners  of  war.  Lord  Stratfor^  thus 
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robbing  the  dearly  bought  victory  of  all  ite  firoits,  and  the  British 
arma  of  eyerything  but  the  prestige  of  bravery  and  valor  which 
they  had  gained  upon  the  heights  above  Kara.  In  the  words  of  a 
contemporary,  "  hunger  and  an  Armenian  winter  amply  seconded 
the  jealousy  and  haughty  indifferenoe  of  the  British  ambassador." 

Together  with  his  comrades  and  colleagues — Colonels  Lake, 
Teesdale,  and  Thompson — General  Williams  was  taken  as  a  prisoner 
to  Moscow,  and  afterwards  to  St.  Pctersburgh,  where  they  were 
all  treated  honorably  and  respectfully,  as  was  their  due.  Peace 
was  concluded  early  in  the  following  year  between  England  and 
Russia ;  and  it  was  not  without  cause  suspected  that  Kara  was 
voluntarily  and  deliberately  sacrificed  by  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe 
in  order  to  compensate  Kussia  for  the  loss  of  Sebastopol.  The 
whole  matter  was  freely  canvassed  in  Parliament  at  the  time ;  but 
the  ministry  contrived  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
Lord  Stratrord  do  Redcliffe  was  visited  with  no  official  censure  or 
rebuke }  and  the  nation  at  large  was  forced  to  coViclude  that  whole 
armies  and  their  generals  are  but  blind  chessmen  or  draughtsmen 
in  the  hands  of  their  rulers,  who  play  a  fearful  game  of  hasard, 
for  the  conduct  of  which  they  are  responsible  to  none. 

Early  in  the  following  month  of  May  (1856)  General  Williams 
and  his  friends  landed  once  more  upon  the  shores  of  England.  On 
the  10th  of  that  month  a  royal  message  was  sent  to  bot£  houses  of 
Parliament  recommending  the  House  of  Commons  to  enable  her 
Majesty  to  make  provision  for  securing  to  Sir  W.  F.  Williams  a 
pension  of  £1,000  a-year  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life,  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  services,  which  we  have  already  specified 
in  detail.  In  addition  to  this  tangible  reward,  General  Williams 
was  placed  as  a  major-general  on  the  fixed  establishment,  and 
easetted  to  a  baronetcy,  as  Sir  William  Fenwick  Williams  of  Kars. 
In  the  following  July  he  was  appointed  commander  of  Woolwich 
garrison,  and  returned  M.P.  for  the  Borough  of  Calne,  positions 
which  he  vacated  in  1858,  to  accept  that  of  commander-in-chief 
of  the  forces  in  British  North  America,  thus  returning  to  his 
native  country  in  one  of  the  highest  positions  his  sovereign  could 

3 point  him  to.  From  October  12, 1860,  to  January  22, 1861,  he 
ministered  the  government  of  Canada  during  the  absence  of  the 
governor  eenenJ  (Sir  E.  W.  Head),  and  during  the  short  time  he 
held  that  high  appointment,  he  performed  the  arduous  duties  with 
a  seal  and  activity  which  many  governors  would  do  well  to  imitate. 
The  bestowal  of  a  baronetcy  on  the  gallant  general  may  be  con- 
eldered  a  greater  compliment  from  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  titles  conferred  on  Admiral  Lyons  and  General  Sir  John 
Burgoyne,  it  is  the  onlv  hereditary  dignity  which  was  given  in 
consequence  of  the  Russian  war,  though  between  thirty  and  forty 
individuals  reaped  the  less  substantial  prizes  of  the  order  of  the 
Sath. 
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In  speaking  of  General  Williams^  it  was  remarked  by  Lord 
Granville  that  most  of  the  conditions  of  a  first-rate  general  were 
found  in  bim.  '^  A  well  known  ancient  historian/'  said  the  noble 
lord;  '^  lays  down  that  a  general  must  not  only  be  a  good  engineer, 
a  good  geographer,  a  good  manager  of  persons,  well  acquainted 
with  human  nature,  and  something  of  a  statesman,  but  must  also 
exhibit  in  himself  a  power  of  descending  with  case  into  little 
things,  and  to  become,  if  necessary,  his  own  commissary  and  his 
own  clerk.  Those  conditions  were  found  in  an  eminent  degree  in 
Sir  W.  F.  Williams;  and  indeed  there  is  only  one  point  in  which 
he  has  not  shown  the  highest  qualities  of  a  general,  and  that  is  in 
not  having  as  yet  had  an  opportunity  afforded  him  of  showing  his 
powers  of  manoeuvring  a  large  force  upon  the  field,''  which  we 
might  add  he  may  perhaps  have  before  he  vacates  hb  command 
in  this  country,  and  prove  himself  to  be  "  the  competent  general," 
which  we  Canadians  and  the  people  of  England  believe  him  to  be, 
notwithstanding  the  late  attacks  made  upon  him  in  a  London 
journal. 

General  Williams  is  a  thorough  English  gentleman ;  he  has  proved 
himself  such  in  his  every  action  in  this  country,  and,  in  fact,  in  his 
every  action  throughout  life.  We  can  hardly  say  more,  except 
that  here  in  Canada  he  is  universally  esteemed,  and  held  by  all 
classes  in  the  highest  respect.  This  feeling  was  evinced  in  a 
great  measure  during  the  recent  visit  of  the  heir  apparent,  when 
in  many  places  the  general  was  as  much  an  object  of  the  people's 
enthusiasm  as  our  future  king.  On  his  first  vbit  to  America,  in 
1858,  he  was  the  recipient  of  innumerable  demonstrations  and 
dinners  by  the  public  bodies  in  all  the  cities  and  towns  in  British 
America. 

He  has  also  been  rewarded  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  with  the 
order  of  the  Medjidie  of  the  first  class,  and  has  been  presented 
with  the  frecdum  of  the  city  of  London,  accompanied  by  the  gift 
of  a  splendid  sword.  He  was  also  created  an  honorary  D.C.L.  of 
Oxford,  at  the  annual  commemoration  in  1856. 


J.  T.  MACKENZIE,  Esq.,  M.D.,  M.R.C. 

A  NATIVE  of  Canada,  having  been  born  we  believe  in  Toronto, 
C.W.  He  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  in  July,  1852,  with 
the  late  Dr.  John  King,  and  afler  attending  Toronto  college, 
where  he  cartied  off  many  valuable  prizes,  and  took  the  degree  of 
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M.B.,  be  went  to  England,  and  entered  at  Gny's  Hospital,  London, 
where  he  passed  and  received  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of 
SargcoDS  of  England.  Soon  af^er  he  was  placed  in  medical 
charge  of  a  detachment  of  her  Majesty's  troops  on  the  Toyage  to 
India.  Immediately  on  the  troops  being  landed  in  India,  he  was 
placed  in  medical  charge  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Oo.'s  invalids 
bonnd  for  England.  He  received  the  highest  encomiums  for  both 
services,  and  was  allowed  to  present  himself  for  the  commission  of 
surgeon  in  the  company's  service.  At  the  East  India  House,  in 
July,  185S,  after  six  days  examination  of  thirty-nine  candidates,  his 
name  was  placed  No.  2  on  the  first  class,  No.  1  being  one  of  the 
teachers  in  Guy's  Hospital,  so  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  took  precedence 
of  thirty-seven  of  the  picked  men  of  Edinburgh,  Dublin  and  Lon- 
don, lie  got  his  commission  and  (an  unuFual  favor)  his  choice  of 
Presidency,  and  a  present  of  a  free  overland  passage  to  India, 
equal  to  £105  sterling.  Dr.  Mackenzie  had  no  patronage,  but  his 
own  abilities,  and  is  the  first  medical  student  from  Canada  who 
has  ever  competed  for  the  commission  of  the  H.E.I.C. 


Mrs.  MOODIE. 

Susanna  Moodik  was  born  on  the  6th  of  December,  1803.  She 
is  the  sixth  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Strickland,  Esquire,  of 
Bey  don  Hall,  Suffolk,  England.  This  family  is,  indeed,  a  most 
talented  one;  out  of  six  daughters  five  are  more  or  less  celebrated  as 
writers  for  the  press.  Elizabeth,  the  eldest,  has  written  for  and 
still  conducts,  several  well  known  magazines  in  London,  (G.B.) 
although  her  name  never  appears  to  the  public.  Agnes,  who  is  the 
best  known,  principally  through  her  many  and  masterly  historical 
works  and  novels.  Jane  Margaret,  who  bears  a  reputation  for  her 
religious  works,  although  in  her  earlier  days  she  wrote  tales  and 
poetical  pieces  to  suit  the  times.  She  lately  published  a  history  of 
Rome'*' ;  then  comes  Mrs.  Traill,  of  whom  we  speak  elsewhere,  and 
last  but  not  least,  Mrs.  Moodie,  the  subject  of  this  notice.  Another 
member  of  this  family  is  Colonel  Strickland,  of  Peterborough,  C.W., 
who  has  resided  in  the  province  since  his  boyhood,  and  obtained  his 
rank  through  serving  in  our  militia  during  the  rebellion. 

IMrs.  Moodie  lost  ner  father  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen,  by 
whom  she  was  educated.     Mr.  Strickland  had  been  a  man  of  some 

**  •Borne,  Regal  and  Hepubliean." 
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wealthy  and  spent  most  of  his  leisure  time  in  educating  his 
numerous  daughters,  though  he  was  not  spared  to  witness  the 
fruits  of  his  care  ',  he  met  with  some  great  pecuniary  losses  hy  the 
bankruptcy  of  a  friend  for  whom  he  had  endorsed  very  heavily. 
The  shock  of  this  loss  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death  ;  he 
being  in  delicate  health  at  the  time. 

The  family,  though  still  possessed  of  a  large  property,  were 
obliged  to  live  a  good  deal  in  seclusion.  Susanna  commenced,  to 
write  very  early,  we  believe,  when  between  fifteen  and  sixteen. 
Her  early  productions  were  poems  and  tales  for  children.  For 
many  years  she  wrote  for  annuals  and  various  periodicals,  sometimes 
under  her  own  signature,  but  more  frequently  under  a  feigned  one. 

In  1829-30,  sue  published  a  book  of  poems  entitled,  '^En- 
thusiasm and  other  poems".  The  same  year,  visiting  London,  she 
met  Mr.  Moodie,  a  lieutenant  in  the  21st  Fusileers,  then  upon 
half-pay,  to  whom  she  was  married  on  the  4th  of  April,  1831. 

Mr.  Moodie  (John  Wedderbar  DunbarJ,  is  the  fourth  son  of  the 
late  Major  Moodie  of  Melsetter,  in  the  Island  of  Hoy,  one  of 
the  Orkneys.  They  left  England  the  following  year,  immediately 
after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Moodie's  book  upon  South  Africa, 
where  he  had  beep  ten  years  previous  to  his  visit  to  and  marriage 
in  England.  Upon  their  arrival  in  Canada  they  went  up  to  Cobourg, 
C.W.,  where  they  remained  a  few  months,  and  then  bought  a  farm  in 
the  township  of  Hamilton,  eight  miles  from  Cobourg.  They  remained 
there  about  a  year,  when  they  were  persuaded  to  go  to  the  back 
woods,  ten  miles  north  of  Peterborough,  then  a  perfect  wilderness. 
It  was,  however,  supposed  that  the  river  Trent  would  be  soon  made 
navigable  for  steamers,  which  would  have  soon  made  the  then  vil- 
lage of  Peterborough  a  city.  This  idea  has  never  been  carried  out. 
They  remained  in  the  township  of  Douro  more  than  eight  years. 
Having  spent  all  available  means  in  purchasing  wild  lands,  &c., 
which  was  represented  to  them  to  be  the  best  way  of  investing 
money,  and  not  being  fitted  by  birth  or  education  for  such  a  laborious 
life,  they  were  very  soon  reduced  to  great  poverty.  In  this  they 
were  not  alone,  as  almost  all  their  neighbors,  gentlemen  and 
ladies  by  birth,  were  suffering  the  same  hardships.  Mrs.  Moodie 
describes  this  better  in  her  ^^  Roughing  it  in  the  Bush/'  than  we  could 
do  ;  a  work  she  published  many  years  afterwards,  in  the  hope  of 
deterring  people  of  gentle  birth  and  education  from  settling  so  far 
from  civilized  life.  Upon  the  rebellion  breaking  out  in  1837,  Mr. 
Moodie  left  for  Toronto ;  Mrs.  Moodie  was  IcS;  with  four  little 
children,  the  eldest  only  five  years  of  age  apd  the  youngest  only  a 
few  months  ;  they  consequently  suffered  many  hardships.  An  old 
Irish  servant  being  their  great  assistant  in  keeping  the  family  in 
food  and  wood.  They  lost  many  of  their  crops  the  following  summer 
for  the  want  of  men  to  harvest  it.  In  1839,  Mr.  Moodie  being 
stationed  at  Belleville;  as  paymaster  to  that  division  of  the  militiai 
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trndercommaiicl  of  Colonel  deRottenbnrg,  he  obtained  the  situaticm 
of  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Hastings^  when  that  county  was 
eeparated  ^m  the  midland  district,  which  office  he  still  retains. 

In  1850^  Mrs.  Moodie  published  in  Endand,  ^'  Roughing  it  in 
the  Bmh" ;  most  of  which  had  been  published  before  in  the  '^  Lite- 
rary  Oarland/'  (a  periodical  published  in  Montreal  by  Mr.  John 
Loyell),  and  had  been  written  at  the  very  time  she  was  undergoing 
the  scenes  she  so  feelingly  describes. 

This  work,  being  so  very  successful  in  England,  induced  Mrs. 
Moodie  to  publish  "  Li/e  in  the  Clearing^,**  "  Flora  Lindt^ay"  and 
several  other  books  of  a  fictitious  character. 

Mrs.  Moodie  has  had  seven  children ;  one  died  an  infant  in  18  iO, 
and  another  fine  boy  of  five  years  of  age  was  drowned  in  the  river 
Moira,  which  flows  through  BeUeville ;  the  latter  was  a  great  blow 
to  both  parents^  as  they  were  devoted  to  their  children.  Of  the 
remaining  five,  the  two  eldest  daughters  have  been  for  some  years 
married  and  settled  in  Toronto  :  the  three  younger  sons  are  all 
unmarried,  and  with  them  in  Belleville 


Mrs.  CATHERINE  P.  TRAILL. 

This  distinguished  Canadian  authoress,  a  member  of  the  cele- 
brated Strickland  family,  and  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Moodie,  of  Belleville, 
C.  W.,  was  bom  about  the  year  1805,  and  was  the  first  of  the  six 
sisters  who  began  to  write,  and  display  the  high  genius  which 
has  since  been  exhibited  by  them,  as  authoresses.  At  sixteen 
years  of  age,  she  wrote  a  series  of  juvenile  books,  which  were 
bought  by  Harris,  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  and  appeared  without 
her  name.  So  remunerative  did  these  books  prove,  and  so  engag- 
ing was  the  employment,  that  she  wrote  for  many  years  for  Darton, 
and  other  juvenile  publishing  houses,  with  great  success.  In  1832, 
Miss  Strickland  married  Lieutenant  Traill,  of  the  Scotch  Fusileers,  a 
friend  and  brother  officer  of  her  sister's  (Mrs.  Moodie)  husband.  Soon 
after,  they  migrated  to  Canada,  and  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Rice  Lake.  Here  she  wrote  her  " BacJncoods  of  Canada"  pub- 
lished by  Charles  Knight,  of  London,  in  his  '*  Library  of  Useful 
and  Entertaining  Knowledge y*  a  work  which  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful. It  is  a  charming  book  and  presents  a  truthful  picture  of 
the  subject  delineated,  as  well  as  of  the  hardships  of  an  early 
settler's  life.     Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this,  she  afterwards 
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brought  out  "  The  Canadian  Chnuoes/^  which  was  also  very  popu- 
lar. Previously  to  this,  Mrs.  Traill  contributed  largely  to  Cham- 
hers's  JoumcUy  Sharpens  London  Magazine^  and  other  periodicals. 
In  1854  appeared  her  " Ramblings  in  the  Canadian  Forest"  and 
a  few  years  later,  her  ^^  Female  Emigrants'  Guide/'  a  useful  work, 
which,  from  mb-management,  was  not  as  successful  as  herpreyious 
works.  It  has  recently  been  brought  out  in  a  new  form,  by  Stan- 
ford, of  London,  and  is  very  popular.  She  is  now  preparing  a  new 
work  on  the  "  Forest  trees  and  wild  flowers  of  Western  Canada/^ 
which  is  spoken  of  very  highly  by  some  of  her  friends,  who  have  seen 
the  MS.  Mrs.  Traill  is  now  a  widow.  She  has  a  large  family,  and 
lives  at  Lakefield,  township  of  North  Douro.  We  hear  that  some 
of  her  friends  are  exerting  themselves  to  secure  her  a  pension  for 
her  great  services  to  Canada.  We  are  confident  none  more  deserves 
one  than  this  lady,  who,  by  her  works,  has  done  more  towards 
inducing  people  of  condition  and  capital  to  settle  in  Canada,  than 
any  other  writer  on  this  country.  She  is  fully  entitled  to  an 
ample  recompense,  and,  indeed,  should  long  since  have  received 
the  fruits  of  her  industrious  life. 


MISS  MURRAY 

Is  a  true  Canadian  literary  celebrity,  standing  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  our  female  writers. 

Wishing  to  obtain  some  information  respecting  her  career,  we 
wrote  to  a  reverend  gentleman,  who,  we  had  understood,  was  a 
friend  of  the  lady's ;  and  his  reply  appears  to  be  so  truthful,  and  to 
embody  the  information  sought  for  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner, 
that  we  cannot  refrain  from  producing  the  original : — 

"  Miss  Murray,  to  whom  you  refer*  in  your  letter  to  me,  is  a 
person  of  real  genius,  and  would  make  her  mark  (as  the  saying  is) 
in  the  world,  had  she  ambition  enough  to  make  her  very  careful  of 
fame.  But  she,  really,  is  too  great  to  care  for  notoriety,  or  to  wish 
to  be  admired  by  the  masses.  Her  father  was  a  British  officer, 
and  served  with  distinction  in  Canada,  during  the  war  of  1812. 
He  is  still  alive,  and  resides  with  his  family  on  Wolfe  Island, 
opposite  Kingston.  A  work  of  Miss  Murray's  has  lately  been 
purchased  by  a  large  publishing  house  in  London,  England,  and 
will,  I  believe,  shortly  appear.  She  is  a  poetess  of  a  high  order,  if  I 
am  at  all  capable  of  judging,  a  good  romftn<?Q  writer,  aud  one  of 
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the  moBt  diflcrimtDating  of  critics  and  essay  writers,  taking  bold, 
large,  original  views  on  almost  eveiy  subject  of  hnman  thought, 
and  capable  of  shewing,  with  yivid  distinctness  and  clearness  of 
nomixed  outlines,  the  idiosyncrasies  of  each  writer,  so  that  they 
may  stand  out  in  their  individualities  in  bold  relief.  Her  own 
peculiarity,  however,  is  power,  and  she  revels  especially  therefore 
m  the  concrete.  She  only  needs  an  introduction  to  the  literary  world 
to  take  her  place  amongst  the  great  heroines  of  mind,  and  I  hope 
to  live  to  see  her  enrolled  in  the  list  of  the  worthies,  who  have 
ornamented  and  elevated  life;  for  I  do  wish  to  see  every  soul  with 
the  genuine  ring  occupying  the  place  which  of  right  is  theirs; 
the  true  and  the  good  and  the  noble  and  the  able  in  their  true 
positions,  and  the  unreal  and  the  sham  in  their  place  too.  If  we 
are,  we  are;  and  if  we  are  not,  it  is  vain  for  us  to  essay  the  impos- 
sible. We  must  fall  into  our  true  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  world 
sooner  or  later,  for  the  canker  of  time  will  finally  eat  out  whatever 
is  not  gold.  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  she  is  amongst  the  genuine  gold 
productions  of  great  mother  nature,  and  will  yet  have  (if  only  she 
can  be  made  to  covet  it  highly)  the  stamp  of  current  sterling 
stamped  upon  her  by  the  judgment  of  mankind,  if  my  opinion  be 
wortn  much." 


Mrs.  LEPROHON. 

We  feel  much  satisfaction  in  being  enabled  to  give  a  notice  of 
one  of  the  few  native  born  Canadian  ladies  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  advancement  of  our  native  literature. 

Mrs.  Leprohon,  better  known  to  the  public  and  most  of  our 
Canadian  readers  by  her  maiden  name  of  Miss  Rosanna  Elenor 
Mullins,  the  accomplished  and  talented  authoress,  was  born  at  Mon- 
treal, and  received  her  education  in  that  city. 

At  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  she  evinced  a  stroncr  inclination 
for  writing;  and  from  that  time  became  a  steady  contributor,  both 
of  prose  and  verse,  to  the  celebrated  Literary  Garland,  published 
by  John  Lovell,  of  Montreal.  Under  the  initials  of  ^'  R.  E.  M.", 
she  became  speedily  known ;  and  her  pieces  were  invariably  admired 
and  received  the  encomiums  of  all.  Every  one  was  surprised  to  see 
in  one  so  young,  talents  of  so  high  an  order,  capable  of  producing 
compositiens  of  such  grace  and  beauty.  Among  the  many  tales 
contributed  by  her  to  the  Garland,  none  were  so  well  received 
or  00  popular  as  <<  Ida  Bere$fordj'  (since  translated  and  published 
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in  French),  ^^  Florence  Fitz  Sdrdtnge/'  and  ^^Eva  Huntingdon^'* 
tales  of  fiction  and  pathos  of  so  high  a  character,  that  they  may, 
without  exaggeration,  he  ranked  among  those  of  the  same  class, 
by  the  best  English  or  American  contributors  to  the  periodical  press. 
She  afterwards  became  enrolled  on  the  staff  of  some  of  the  Ameri- 
can journals  and  magazines. 

In  1860,  Mrs.  Leprohon  became  connected  with  the  Family 
Herald  by  the  same  publisher,  and  whilst  engaged  on  that  paper, 
wrote  her  celebrated  tale  of  the  ^^  Manor  House  of  De  YUleraiy* 
wherein  she  made  it  her  object  to  describe  faithfully  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  peasantry  or  hahitanUy  as  they  are  called,  of 
Lower  Canada.  It  was  also  written  to  illustrate  that  period  of  our 
history  embracing  the  cession  of  Canada  to  England.  In  all  that 
she  purposed,  the  authoress  was  eminently  successful,  and  so  popu- 
lar wa«  this  work,  that  it  was  translated  into  French,  and  published 
in  book  form.  This  work  has,  according  to  general  opinion,  been 
considered  as  the  very  best  written  on  Canada,  and  adds  another 
laurel  to  Mrs.  Leprohon's  well  earned  fame.  In  the  same  year  she 
translated  into  English  the  words  of  the  cantata  of  Mr.  Sempe, 
written  to  commemorate  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sung 
before  his  royal  highness,  whilst  in  Montreal,  by  the  Oratorio 
Society  of  that  city. 

Mrs.  Leprohon  is  also  a  very  superior  musical  artiste  and  linguist, 
endowed  with  great  general  abilities  and  accomplishments.  She 
married,  in  1851,  Dr.  Leprohon,  a  French  Canadian  gentleman  of 
Montreal;  by  whom  she  has  a  young  and  interesting  family. 


Rev.  J.  A.  ALLEN. 

Mr.  Allen  is  a  Canadian  poet  and  writer,  residing  at  Kingston, 
Canada  West  In  1854  he  published  his  celebrated  poem,  "  Day 
Dreams/'  which  was  received  with  great  approbation.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  Greek  Lexicon,  and  undoubtedly  a  gentleman  of 
education  as  his  works  fully  show.  He  is  perhaps,  even  more  a 
philosopher  than  a  poet,  of  a  deep  enquiring  mind  and  a  very  Cole- 
ridge in  conversation.  He  will  never  write  anything  as  good  as  his 
<<  talks /i  and  there  is  that  in  him,  which  might,  and  without 
doubt  will  enrich  our  dramatic  literature. 

<< Day  Dreams"  is  a  speculative  and  philosophical  poem,  and  as 
such  is  not  to  be  comprehended  in  a  hasty  and  careless  glance.    It 
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shows  a  hi  A  and  rich  inielleot,  iriihoat  which  imagination  is  never 
worth  much;  the  true  poetic  spirit  and  power  of  expression  are  to 
be  fonnd  there.  It  is  not  a  poem  of  mere  fancy  or  sentiment;  it 
appeals  to  the  highest  faculties  of  our  nature,  and  bj  them  it  most 
be  judged.  It  is  addressed  to  free  speculatiye  minds  imbued  with 
a  sense  of  the  wonderful  and  beautiful  in  nature;  and  that  sense 
perrades  every  line  of  the  poem.  An  intense  perception  of  the 
unity  of  life  and  power  in  all  existence,  a  deep  feeling  of  the 
grandeur  and  might  of  the  boundless  infinite,  which  encompasses 
us,  and  into  which  the  pioneers  of  science  advance  fJEurther  every 
year,  and  a  firm  fisdth  in  the  final  triumph  of  the  beautiM,  the 
good  and  the  true,  prevail  throughout.  The  poet  also  evidently 
holds  the  conviction  that  we  live  not  under  capricious  and  arbitrary 
conditions,  but  under  general  and  invariable  laws  which  operate  on 
US,  as  a  purt  of  God's  universe.  Those  who  admire  rich  fancy  and 
imagery  woven  round  the  grandest  thoughts  which  the  soul  can 
conceive,  should  read  the  poem  and  judge  for  themselves.  That 
philosophical  poems  are  not  as  popular  as  those  which  are  com- 
posed to  excite  emotion,  is  not  to  be  denied ;  for  one,  who  reads 
<<  Vfysses,"  or  "  7%e  Two  voices;"  there  are  a  thousand  who  read 
<'  The  MUUr't  Daughter  f  but  to  those,  who  deny  to  poetry  an 
intellectual  dominion,  and  believe  that  it  has  no  affinity  with 
science,  we  might  only  quote  the  words  of  one  of  the  greatest 
teachers  of  the  age :  <'  Poetry  will  more  and  more  be  understood  as 
nothing  but  higher  knowledge,  and  the  only  genuine  romance  for 
grown  persons,  reality.'^  The  author  recognizes  a  progresnve 
revelation  of  that  God,  who  is  the  '^'central  mind''  of  the  universe 
from  age  to  age,  has  a  profound  conviction  of  the  work  of  truth 
and  rectitude,  and  a  deep  faith  of  the  lofty  destinies  of  the  human 
soul.  And  now,  when  the  philosophy  of  Auguste  Gomte,  which 
ignores  the  spiritual  element  altogether,  is  rapidly  spreading,  a 
poem  which  shows  us  that  ''  the  noblest  ministry  of  nature  is  to 
stand  as  the  apparition  of  Gbd,"  ought  to  be  properly  appreciated 
by  all  who  have  faith  in  the  Divine  in  nature  and  in  the  soul  of  man. 
Mr.  Allen  married  the  daughter  of  the  Baron  de  Longueuil,  but 
we  are  not  aware  whether  he  has  any  family  by  this  distinguished 
lady. 
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ABBE  J.  B.  A.  FERLAND. 

M.  Febland's  reputation  reste  upon  his  literary  productions, 
although  he  is  at  the  same  time  a  distinguished  ornament  of  the 
Bonmn  Catholic  Church  in  Canada.  Although  his  productions 
haye  not  been  very  numerous;  they  are  held  in  great  estimation ,  on 
account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  written, 
chiefly  amid  the  performance  of  his  arduous  professional  services. 
The  abb6  is  a  profound  scholar,  and  has  labored  strenuously  in 
his  favorite  studies.  He  is  therefore  well  acquainted  with  the 
subjects  on  which  he  treats  in  his  several  publications,  more  espe- 
cially with  eveiything  connected  with  the  history  of  Canada.  He 
is  descended  from  the  family  of  Freland,  formerly  of  Poiton,  in 
Vendue,  France,  in  the  17th  century;  a  member  of  which 
emigrated  to  this  country  and  settled  on  the  Island  of  Orleans, 
near  Quebec.  Here  the  name  was  changed  to  its  present  style ; 
and  the  father  of  the  historian  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  M. 
Lebrun  De  Duplessis,  one  of  the  four  advocates  who  remained  in 
Quebec  after  the  conquest.  M.  Ferland  was  bom  at  Montreal  on 
the  25th  of  December,  1805. 

In  1813,  his  mother  went  to  reside  at  Kingston  with  her  son, 
and  there  he  pursued  his  early  studies.  In  1816,  he  entered  the 
college  of  Nicolet,  where  he  remained  until  1823,  when  he  was 
admitted  to  holy  orders ;  served  for  one  year  as  under  secretary  to 
Monseigneur  Plessis,  and  afterwards  became  professor  of  arts, 
rhetoric,  and  philosophy,  at  Nicolet.  In  1828,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  priesth(M)d ;  was  vicar,  and  served  at  Riviere  du  Loup,  and 
St.  Roch,  Quebec ;  and  acted  as  first  chaplain  of  the  marine  hospital, 
during  the  cholera  of  1834.  He  was  appointed  curate  of  St. 
Isidore ;  and,  in  the  first  of  the  same  year,  was  appointed  curate  of 
St.  Foy,  as  also  at  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupr^,  in  1837. 

In  1841,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  students  at  Nicolet, 
and  became  superior  of  that  institution  in  1847.  A  year  later,  he 
was  called  upon  to  reside  at  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  Quebec. 

In  1856,  he  proceeded  to  France,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
materials  for  an  early  history  of  Canada.  In  this  expedition,  he 
was  eminently  successful ;  and,  on  hb  return,  published  '<  Observa- 
tions on  an  History  of  Canada  hy  VAhhi  Brasseur;*'  and  subse- 
quently, "  Notes  on  the  Registers  of  Notre  Dame  de  Quebec  ;"  *'  A 
Voyage  to  Lahrador;^*  lately  the  first  volume  of  "  Courses  of 
History  of  Canada^  from  1534  to  1633;''  and  "-4  Journal  of  a 
Voyage  to  the  coast  of  Gavp6y*  with  other  narratives.  M.  Ferland 
is  a  gentleman  of  much  goodness  of  heart  and  amiability  of  man- 
ners, and  is  much  esteemed  in  Lower  Canada. 
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R  VAN  CORTLANDT,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 

This  genUenum  ia  well  known  in  scientifio  and  other  cireles  as 
a  minenuogist;  geologist,  botanist  and  physician  of  considerable  re- 
pute in  the  proyinoe,  and  as  one  who  has  done  much  to  adyance 
the  interests  of  the  Ottawa  countrj;  in  the  capital  of  which  he  has 
resided  for  many  years. 

Dr.  Van  Gortlsiidt  was  bom  in  Newfoundland,  in  the  year  1805 ; 
he  is  the  son  of  a  retired  militarv  officer  and  a  deyoted  loyalist, 
who  was  connected  with  some  noole  English  fiimilies  ;  his  sister 
married  Sir  E.  Bnller,  and  her  grandson  is  the  present  Lord 
Elphinstone.  Dr.  Van  Gortlandt  recetyed  his  education  at  the 
celebrated  school  of  the  late  Rey.  D.  Wilkie,  LL.D.,  Quebec,  and, 
at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  left  to  study  medicine  under  the  late 
Dr.  Hacket,  with  whom  he  remained  until  he  proceeded  to  England, 
in  1825.  In  1827,  he  passed  his  examination  at  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  in  London,  haying  receiyed,  on  the  occasion, 
some  yery  flattering  encomiums  from  the  celebrated  Abemethy  and 
Sir  A.  Carlisle,  for  the  creditable  manner  in  which  he  passed 
tiirough  the  yigorous  ordeal.  In  1829,  Dr.  Van  Cortlandt  was  chosen 
librarian  to  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirui^c  Society  of  London, 
haying  ten  or  twelye  English  competitors,  in  preference  to  all  of  whom 
he  was  chosen,  probably  in  a  great  measure  on  account  of  the  remark- 
ably flattering  notice  of  his  examination  at  the  Apothecaries  Hall ; 
here  he  had  been  desired  to  retire,  after  being  examined  only  thir- 
teen minutes,  with  these  emphatic  words  :  '^  You  may  go,  sir,  for 
if  you  continue  any  longer  here  you  will  puizle  us.''  Three  years 
afterwards  he  came  to  Canada,  and  settled  at  Ottawa  city  (then 
Bytown),  according  to  the  adyice  of  Dr.  Skey,  a  community  in 
which  he  stil  lliyes,  and  which  greatly  benefits  by  his  presence.  He 
has  been  appointed  physician  and  afterwards  consulting  physician 
to  the  Ottawa  General  Hospital,  and  consulting  physician  to  the 
P^testant  Hospital,  coroner  to  the  city,  physician  to  the  jail,  and 
president  of  the  Horticultural  Society  and  Mechanics'  Institute. 

Eyery  one  must  admit  that  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  actiye 
and  ardent  prouoters  of  the  prosperity  of  Ottawa ;  and  that  district 
is  not  a  little  indebted  to  him  for  the  numerous  measures  which 
he  has  originated  and  carried  out  in  the  Airtherance  of  its 
interests.  He  is  the  chief  promoter  of  exhibitions  of  Ottawa  pro- 
ductions ',  he  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  locality  of  the  stone 
with  which  the  parliamentary  buildings  are  being  erected,  to 
this  he  drew  the  attention  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  a  circumstance 
which  tended  perhaps  more  than  anything  else  to  giye  to  Ottawa 
fayorable  publicity.    He  has,  at  great  expense,  had  constructed  the 
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best  private  arcbadological  and  geological  museum  io  Canada,  an 
object  of  great  attraction  to  all  who  visit  Ottawa;  and  be  even,  we 
believe,  intends  to  reconstruct  the  edifice  on  a  still  grander  scale. 
Pr.  Van  Cortlandt  is  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  on  Ottawa  produo- 
tions  which  has  received  great  attention,  and  been  very  favorably 
noticed  ;  and  also  of  another  pamphlet,  published  by  order  of  the 
City  Council  of  Ottawa,  on  the  building  stones  of  the  Ottawa, 
a  publication  which  has  done  much  towards  drawing  public  atten- 
tion towards  the  resources  of  that  rich  and  beautifm  country. 


P.  C.  CAPREOL,  Esq. 

The  name  of  this  gentleman,  connected,  as  it  is  with  the  organi- 
zation and  carrying  out  of  the  first  railroad  constructed  in  Upper 
Canada,  certainly  deserves  a  place  in  our  pages. 

Mr.  Capreol  is  the  second  son  of  Thomas  Capreol,  Esquire,  of 
Bishop  Stofford,  Hertfordshire,  England.  His  pedigree,  on  the 
father's  side,  is  derived  from  the  ancient  and  ennobled  foreign  fami- 
ly of  the  de  Capreols ;  and  on  his  mother's  side  equally  illustrious, 
for  she  was  niece  to  the  late  Sir  Richard  Chase,  and  a  rehitive  of 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  Mr.  Capreol  first  came  to  Canadain  1 828, 
to  assist  in  arranging  the  affairs  of  the  old  north-west  fur  company, 
and  having  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  business,  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1880.  Three  years  afterwards,  he  again  came  to  Canada, 
and  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  New  York,  married  a  Miss  Skvring, 
a  lady  who  had  been  a  fellow  passenger  with  him  across  the  Atlantic. 
He  proceeded  to  Toronto,  and  determined  to  settle  there,  having 
purchased  a  large  quantity  of  lands  on  the  Credit.  The  result  of 
this  purchase  was  a  long  and  tedious  law-suit,  in  which  he  was, 
however,  successful.  For  some  time  he  followed  mercantile  pur- 
suits, but  these  he  gave  up  on  his  becoming  connected  with  the  North- 
ern Railway.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  to  Mr.  Capreol  the  North- 
ern Railway  owes  its  existence,  it  was  he  who  projected  it,  and 
promoted  the  design,  alurost  nearly  unaided,  and  at  his  own  ex- 
pense forwarded  the  preliminary  arrrangements.  No  one  can  fully 
estimate  the  benefit  which  this  gentleman  conferred  on  Toronto, 
and  the  country  north  of  it.  Not  only  was  the  city  in  daily  require- 
ment of  this  line,  but  it  was  an  absolute  necessity  to  its  well-being 
and  that  of  the  vicinity.  When  all  other  men  and  means  had 
failed  to  obtain  a  charter,  Mr.  Capreol  stepped  forward  and  success- 
fully overcome  all  difficulties,  got  an  act  passed  in  the  legislature 
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and  when  tbe  same  act  was  reserved  for  the  royal  assent  at  homey 
he  proceeded  to  England,  and  in  the  short  space  of  seven  weeks, 
returned  to  Canada,  having  successfnllj  accomplished  the  object  of 
his  voyage  to  England.  The  recompense  which  he  received  is  too 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  public  to  be  recapitulated  here ;  let  it 
suffice  to  remark  that,  after  he  had  been  appointed  to  the  office  of 
manager  of  the  railway,  and  been  recognized  by  the  directors  as 
the  originator  of  the  scheme  and  the  '' father  of  the  undertaking/' 
these  directors,  to  their  shame  and  dishonor  be  it  said,  dismissMBd 
him  from  his  office  the  day  previous  to  the  first  sod  having  been 
turned,  after  he  had  served  their  purpose  and  benefitted  them  to 
the  utmost  extent.  Such  was  their  gratitude,  and  like  that 
awarded  to  the  late  lamented  Earl  of  Dundonald,  it  was  as  infamous 
as  it  had  been  unmerited.  Great  exertions  were  made  to  reinstate 
him ;  the  citizens  of  Toronto  petitioned  the  directors,  as  also  did 
the  board  of  trade  of  that  city,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Mr.  Capreol 
had  incurred  the  malice  of  one  of  these  directors,  and  to  this  low 
and  petty  annoyance  alone  could  his  dismissal  be  aAcribed.  But 
possessing  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  the  people,  Mr.  Capreol 
little  cared  for  the  attempts  made  on  his  good  name.  Beyond 
receiving  the  bonds  of  the  company  for  eleven  thousand  pounds, 
awarded  for  the  expenses  he  had  incurred  in  getting  the  concern 
afloat,  and  which  had  actually  amounted  to  more  than  was  awarded 
by  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  he  never  obtained 
a  dollar  from  the  company.  He  subsequently  proceeded  to  Europe 
and  travelled  on  the  continent,  and  whilst  in  London,  had  die  gra- 
tification of  accepting  a  present  of  a  handsome  service  of  plate,  con- 
sisting of  seventeen  pieces,  presented  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Toronto,  as  a  mark  of  their  confidence,  esteem  and  gratitude 
for  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  their  city.  He  returned 
a  short  time  since,  and  is  now  residing  in  Toronto. 

Mr.  Capreol's  name  is  also  associated  with  a  noble  piece  of  gal- 
lantry, which  reflects  not  a  little  credit  on  his  public  spirit.  The 
circumstances  may  with  propriety  be  given  on  this  occasion : — In 
the  month  of  July,  1843,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Einnear, 
residing  at  Richmond  Hill,  near  Toronto,  a  much  esteemed  citizen, 
together  with  his  housekeeper,  was  brutally  and  barbarously  mur- 
dered during  the  night,  by  two  of  the  servants,  who,  after  the 
horrid  deed,  escaped  to  the  United  States.  The  city  authorities 
did  not  take  any  decided  action  in  the  matter,  and  Mr.  Capreol, 
hearing  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  murderers,  chartered,  at  a  con- 
siderable sacrifice  of  time  and  money,  a  steamboat,  and  accompanied 
by  the  high  bailiflf,  proceeded  to  Lewiston,  where  he  succeeded  in 
capturing  the  fugitives,  and  brought  them  to  Toronto.  They  were 
tried,  found  guilty,  and  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  Mr.  Capreol  wa«  suffered  to  pay  the  whole 
expenses. 
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Daring  Ifuit  session,  be  was  before  the  legislature  a«iin,  and  sno- 
ceeded  in  getting  a  bill  passed  to  enable  nim  to  sell  bis  lands  by 
lottery,  and  to  erect  a  large  cotton  manufactory  in  tbe  midst  of  tbe 
lots.  Tbe  bill  was  reserved  for  tbe  Qneen's  assent,  wbiob  was  re- 
ceired  a  sbort  time  since.  Let  ns  bope  be  will,  on  tbis  occasion, 
be  more  saccessfhl  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  yiew. 


ALEXANDER  MURRAY,  Esq.  . 

Mb.  Murray,  tbe  able  assistant  of  Sir  W.  E.  Logan  in  tbe 
Canadian  geological  survey,  is  tbe  second  son  of  tbe  late  Actbony 
Murray,  Esquire,  of  Dollerie  and  Creiff,  in  tbe  county  of  Pertb, 
Scotland.  He  was  born  on  tbe  2nd  of  June,  1811.  Tbe  familv 
estate,,  of  wbicb  bis  elder  brotber  is  tbe  present  possessor,  tbougb 
not  large,  and  never  entailed,  bas  descended  uninterruptedly  from 
fatber  to  son,  since  tbe  commencement  of  tbe  sixteentb  century. 
On  bis  fiitber's  side  bis  &mily  came  direct  from  tbe  old  bouse  of 
Tallibardine ;  on  bis  motber's,  from  tbe  old  princes  of  Orkney,  and 
tbe  St.  Glairs  of  Boslyn,  on  tbe  one  band;  wbile  on  tbe  otber,  tbey 
inberit  tbe  blood  of  tbe  Orabams  of  Fintry  (bis  motber's  motber 
being  a  Qrabam  of  Fintry) ;  one  cadet  of  wbicb  fiunily  was  tbe 
great  and  gallant  Jobn  Orabam  of  Claverbouse,  Yiscount  Dundee. 

Mr.  Murray's  career  bas  been  strange  and  eventful.  His  early 
youtb  was  spent  in  tbe  royal  navy;  and  be  was  educated  for  tbat 
service  at  tbe  Royal  Naval  college,  Portsmoutb.  From  tbe  early 
part  of  1825,  to  tbe  year  1829,  be  served  cbiefly  in  tbe  Mediter- 
ranean, and  was  present  at  tbe  action  of  Navarino  (20tb  October, 
1827)  as  an  unpassed  midsbipman,  on  board  ber  Majesty's  sloop, 
PhUomelj  commanded  by  Lord  Ingestre,  now  tbe  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury and  Talbot.  In  1829,  wbile  in  England,  be  passed  bis 
examination  for  navigation,  at  tbe  college ;  and,  at  Malta,  in  1830, 
be  passed  for  seamansbip,  qualifying  for  promotion,  wbicb  he 
never  got.  After  this  time,  ne  served  partly  in  tbe  West  Indies, 
and  partly  on  tbe  home  station,  and  finally,  again  in  tbe  Mediter- 
ranean, until  1885,  when  still  perceiving  no  hopes  of  promotion,  be 
left  the  service  altogether,  and  went  to  England.  Two  years  after 
wbile  at  home,  in  Scotland,  be  married  Fanny  Cooper  Judkins, 
sister  of  a  well  known  commander  on  one  of  the  Cunard  royal 
mail  steamships;  and,  shortly  afterwards,  emigrated  to  Canadai 
where  he  bad  previously  bought  land,  intending  permanently  to 
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settle  in  the  country.  This  be  probably  might  have  done^  bad  not 
a  series  of  family  misfortunes  compelled  him  to  return  to  England 
in  1841.  He  had  scarcely  been  established  in  Canada,  before  the  re- 
bellion broke  out,  during  the  continuance  of  which  he  served  as  a 
volunteer  in  various  capacities ;  at  one  time  attaching  himself  to 
the  naval  brigade,  at  Chippawa,  under  Commander  (now  Captain) 
JDrew,  R.N. 

While  in  London,  in  1842,  Mr.  Murray  became  acquainted  with 
Mr.  (now  Sir  W.  E.)  Logan,  who  kindly  gave  him  an  introduction 
to  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche,  at  that  time  director  of  the  British 
geological  survey,  the  result  of  which  introduction  has  shaped  his 
career  through  life  ever  since.  During  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
that  year,  he  worked  as  an  amateur  with  one  or  two  of  the 
geological  parties  under  that  gentleman's  direction,  and  was  pretty 
constantly  engaged  with  the  staff,  at  the  museum  of  practicid 
geology.  In  the  winter  of  1842-3,  when  the  survey  of  this 
province  was  finally  determined  on  by  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment, and  Sir  William  Logan  was  appointed  director  of  it,  that 
gentleman  was  pleased  to  apply  for  Mr.  Murray's  appointment  as  his 
assistant,  on  the  grounds  of  certain  recommendations  given  to  him 
by  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche ;  and  this  application  being  granted,  Mr. 
Murray  was  dul^  appointed,  and  has  served  in  that  capacity  ever 
since,  with  credit  and  ability. 

In  connection  with  the  geological  examination  of  the  country,  it 
was  found  necessaiy  in  many  parts  to  make  extensive  topographical 
surveys,  and  to  this  subject  a  great  portion  of  Mr.  Murray's  time 
and  attention  has  been  directed  in  the  wild  regions  of  the  Gasp^ 
peninsula,  in  the  first  instance ;  and  afterwards,  in  the  unexplored 
parts  between  lake  Huron  and  the  Ottawa  river,  including  lake 
Nipissing,  and  the  country  around  it.  Latterly  he  has  been  tiying 
to  work  out  the  stratigraphical  arrangement  of  a  newly  discovered 
system  of  rocks,  now  known  as  the  Huronian  series ;  and,  we  believe, 
he  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  their  unconformable  relations  with 
the  formations  of  the  lower  Silurian  age. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Murray's  career  would  present  an  ample  £eld 
to  a  novelist,  owing  to  the  many  adventures  in  which  he  has  figured, 
and  his  many  escapes  from  drowning.  Twice  when  he  was  in  the 
navy,  while  endeavoring  to  rescue  two  persons  who  had  fallen  over- 
board, one  of  whom  he  did  save.  Afterwards  he  escaped  as  nearly 
as  possible,  being  carried  over  Niagara  Falls;  he  was  also  on 
board  the  Clydj^  steamship  when  wrecked  in  the  gulf;  and  lastly, 
he  had  an  escape  off  the  island  of  Campment  d'Ours,  lake  Huron, 
so  lately  as  August,  186 1.'*' 

*There  is  something  romantiG  touching  his  last  escape.  B£r.  Mnrraj,  with  three 
others,  was  out  in  an  open  boat,  which  was  upset  in  a  heavy  squall ;  and,  being 
a  good  distance  from  shore,  and  unable  to  place  the  boat  anin  on  her  bottom, 
all  on  board  would,  no  doubt»  have  been  oanied  awi^  by  ue  ouzrent  and  1m^ 
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Mb.  ALEXANDER  McLACHLAN. 

Alexander  MoLaohlan  ib  another  of  our  few  CaDadian  poets  of 
any  note  or  repute.  He  is  the  son  of  a  Scotch  mechanic,  and  was  born 
in  the  village  of  Johnston,  Renfrewshire^  in  the  year  1820.  Though 
he  enjoyed  but  few  of  the  advantages  of  education,  then  common  to 
Scotland,  he  was,  from  his  boyhood,  a  voracious  reader,  and  those 
who  have  listened  to  the  lectures  delivered  by  him  in  different 
partB  of  Canada,  and  elsewhere,  are  convinced  of  his  profound  and 
accurate  acquaintance  with  the  principal  British  authors.  In  his 
youth,  he  was  a  tailor  and  a  chartist  leader ;  but,  like  many  others, 
after  visiting  the  neighboring  republic,  he  became  completely  cured 
of  his  youthful  folly.  He  first  came  to  Canada  in  1840,  and  spent 
the  greater  portion  of  his  time,  since  his  arrival  in  Canada,  in  the 
*'  bush,"  or  backwoods,  until  the  muse  brought  him  before  the 
public  as  a  successful  author  and  writer  of  poetry,  and  as  a  lecturer. 
He  has  published  three  volumes  of  poetry,  and  delivered  lectures 
on  poetry  and  kindred  snbjects  in  most  of  the  principal  towns  of 
Canada,  and  in  the  state  of  New  York.  From  a  sketch  of  him 
contained  in  a  Guelph  paper,  published  some  time  ago,  we  make  an 
extract,  highly  eulogistic  of  his  merits  and  talents : — 

"  Mr.  McLachlan's  powers  have  been  comparatively  slow  in 
developing  themselves.  His  is  indeed  still  a  young  mind.  We 
confess  that  we  like  minds  of  this  rather  than  those  of  a  meteoric 
character;  for,  not  unfrequently,  the  sudden  splendor  of  the  latter, 
like  that  of  the  meteor,  is  transient,  and  too  often  passes  away 
without  leaving  any  lasting  impress.  When  nature  designs  to 
accomplish  anything  great  and  permanent,  she  generally  works 
silently  and  gradually ;  there  is  nothing  startling  and  spasmodic  in 
her  efforts.  How  quietly  she  drops  the  little  acorn  into  the  lap  of 
mother  earth,  and  how  slowly  she  rears  the  giant  oak,  which  stands 
proudly  rooted  for  centuries.  Considerations  of  this  nature 
leads  us  to  believe,  that,  as  yet,  we  have  had  but  a  partial  mani- 
festation of  our  poet's  powers.  Fine  and  rare  as  are  many  of  his 
thoughts,  we  predict  that  they  are  only. first  fruits  of  a  richer 
harvest.  Still,  we  are  fearless  in  asserting,  that  there  are  contained 
in  the  present  volume*  some'pieces  of  a  character  to  place  its  author 
in  no  mean  rank  among  the  acknowledged  poets  of  the  nineteenth 

had  their  position  Dot  been  perceired  by  a  jonng  girl  on  shore,  Margaret  Walker, 
the  daughter  of  the  only  settler  there,  who,  like  another  Grace  Darling,  reso- 
lutely and  bravely  entered  a  boat,  pulled  to  their  rescue,  and  saved  their  lives. 
This  heroic  girl  surely  deserves  a  medal  from  the  Humane  Society. 
•"  Th0  EmigratU  and  otJUr  Poenu/'^Totouto :  RoUo  A  Adam,  1861. 
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century ;  appreoiatioii  may  eome  bIowI^,  bat  sooner  or  later,  oome 
it  must  and  will ;  for  where  genius  has  implanted  his  aeali  we  bare 
proof  that  the  goda  hare  iaaned  a  message  that  needs  moat  imd 
access  to  the  heart.  And  when  we  prophesy,  that  there  are  among 
these  poems  some  whioh  will  attun  an  immortality  that  but  few  of 
the  author's  warmest  friends  and  most  ardent  admireiB  little  dream, 
we  undoubtedly  rely  upon  the  future  for  a  yerifieation  of  our 
prediction/' 

As  to  his  ability  as  a  lecturer,  the  foUowingnotice  firom  the  pen 
ef  Professor  George,  of  Queen's  college,  mngyton,  apeaks  fiir 
itself:— 

i(  Those  who  had  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  the  lecture  of 
Mr.  McLachlan,  on  Wednesday  evening,  in  the  city  hall,  will  not 
soon  forget  the  high  intellectual  enjoyment  they  experienced. 
The  subject  chosen  (t.  e,  ''great  men,")  by  the  lecturer,  is  indeed 
a  high  one,  and  if  handled  by  an  ordinary  man,  would  not  only 
proTC  a  failure,  but  could  hardly  be  other  than  a  miserable  carica- 
ture. But  Mr.  McLachlan  is  not  an  ordinary  man— h^ice  hia 
audience  saw  no  arrogancy  in  the  choice  of  his  high  subject,  just 
because  there  was  no  failure  in  the  execution.  It  was,  indeed,  treated 
throughout  with  the  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  taste  of  a  master  miad. 
No  outline  of  the  lecture  could  do  any  justice  to  it,  as  it  plainly 
belongs  to  that  class  of  intellectual  performances,  which  must  be 
looked  at  as  a  whole,  if  the  mind  would  realise  the  force  of  the 
reasoning,  and  appreciate  fully  the  beauties  of  the  most  appropriate 
illustrations.  The  strain  of  the  lecturer's  thinking  is  marked  aa 
mighl  be  inferred  from  his  high  poetic  genius  by  much  originality. 
Some  of  the  thoughts  are  exceeding  grand,  while  the  general  strain 
was  admirable,  just;  and  the  practical  reflections  simple,  pointed, 
and  wholesome.  The  style  and  manner  of  the  lecturer  have  a 
natural  majesty,  beautifully  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  his 
theme.  It  b  hardly  too  much  praise  to  say,  that  had  the  great 
men  of  whom  he  spoke  been  present,  they  would  have  listened  with 
no  little  satisfaction  to  the  profound  principles  so  clearly  stated, 
and  80  ably  illustrated." 

Mr.  McLachlan's  chief  aim  in  becoming  an  author  and  lecturer,  is 
to  be  an  exponent  of  the  minds  of  the  working  men  of  Canada ;  in 
&ct,  to  be  to  Canada,  if  possible,  what  Bums  was  to  Scotland.  His 
desire  is  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  fie 
has  shewn  the  mental  workings  of  the  working  man,  for  the  purpose 
of  getving  all  the  rich,  who  obtain  their  living  by  means  of  head 
work  instead  of  hand  work,  or  without  work  of  auy  kind,  to  see 
that  the  real  distinction  between  the  two  classes  consists  less  in 
intrinsic  worth,  than  in  fortuitous  antecedents.  He  has  endeavored 
to  expose  the  sympathies,  antipathies,  and  some  of  the  powers  of 
mind  of  the  working  men,  so  that  the  rich  may  be  induced  to  treat 
their  less  fortunate  fellow-creatures  more  honorably  and  charitably; 
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in  ihort^  that  they  mvf  see  that  the  w<»rkiiig  man  is  a  man^  nol 
differioff  bat  in  fortune  from  themseWeB.  His  ambition  is  to 
atand  snoolder  to  shoolder  with  Burns  and  Miller^  as  a  pioneer  in 
establishing  the  literature  of  the  working  elasses. 


Mb.  J.  McCARROLL. 

James  MoGakroll,  the  talented  subject  of  this  notice,  was 
bom  of  a  respectable  family  in  the  town  of  Lanesbora,  in  the 
county  of  Longford,  Ireland,  on  the  3rd  August,  1815.  His  fiither's 
side  of  the  house  was,  in  some  way  or  other,  connected  with  the 
Gardens  of  Templemore,  who  eyinoed  much  interest  in  McCarroll's 
family ;  for,  on  his  father  running  away  to  enlist,  Sir  John  Garden 
followed  him  with  a  yiew  to  providing  for  him  more  suitably,  but, 
ere  he  had  effected  his  generous  purpose,  the  hand  of  the  spoiler 
was  on  the  brave  old  knight,  he  £ed. 

Young  McGarroll  went  early  to  school,  studied  earnestly  and 
with  success.  He  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  classics;  and 
then  his  schoolboy  life  was  over.  His  family  came  to  Ganada  in 
1831;  and  in  the  wild  forests  of  Upper  Ganada  took  up  their 
abode.  Here  he  encountered  all  the  vicbsitudes  of  a  settler  of 
that  period.  His  taste  for  letters,  however,  soon  prompted  him  to 
seek  a  more  genial  atmosphere.  He  began  to  contribute  scraps 
both  of  prose  and  verse  to  some  of  the  provincial  journals ;  and 
the  manner,  in  which  they  were  received,  was  so  gratifying,  that 
it  may  be  said  to  have  determined  his  after  literary  career. 

In  1845,  bis  whole  energies  were  devoted  to  the  press;  and  he 
has  continued  ever  since  to  be  connected  with  it,  advancing  steadily 
more  and  more  in  public  favor,  daily  becoming  more  popular.  He 
has  been  the  unsuccessful  proprietor  of  two  journals,  the  editor  of 
several,  the  literary  critic  of  more  than  one  daily,  and  the  ccntri- 
butor  to  many.  All  that  he  ever  wrote,  has  been  received  in  a 
manner  whicn  must  have  been  most  gratifying  to  his  feelings. 
His  story,  '^  Hie  New  Chiagerj'  published  in  the  Avvglo-American 
Magazine  of  Toronto, "  The  Adventures  of  a  Night/'  and  "  The 
New  Life  Boat/*  are  too  well  known  and  have  been  two  highly 
eulogized  for  us  to  endeavor  to  say  more  about  them.  Mr.  Mc- 
Garroll is  best  known  as  a  poet.  '^  Madeline'*  is  spoken  of  highly, 
and  when  we  add  that  his  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on 
his  late  visit  paid  our  poet  a  very  hi^  compliment  on  the  composi- 
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tion  of  his  ode  to  the  Prinoe,  we  think  we  have  said  suffident  to 
justify  the  opinion  that  he  ranks  high  among  oar  sons  of  song. 
In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  maj  obeerye,  that  it  is  gener- 
allj  understood  that  we  are  shorUy  to  have  a  volume  of  poems  from 
his  gifted  pen ;  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  the  publication  may 
prove  as  successful^  as  those  that  have  preceded  from  the  same 
source. 

In  connection  with  music,  Mr.  McCarroU  figures  as  one  of  the 
verr  best;  flutists  on  the  continent.  This  will  be  more  readily 
understood,  when  we  state  that  he  can  simultaneously  bring  out 
two  distinct  notes  with  one  fingering,  forming  a  perfect  major 
third.  In  addition  to  this  feat  he  can  play  the  most  ornate  melodies 
with  one  hand.  His  second  eldest  daughter,  Miss  McGarroll,  is 
also  well  known  as  a  splendid  pianist. 

Mr.  McCarroU  resides  at  Toronto,  and  occupies  the  post  of  out- 
door surveyor  to  the  port  of  Toronto.  He  is  very  popular  with 
the  people  of  the  city,  and  has  lived  with  them  in  constant  and 
close  intercourse  for  many  years. 


THOMAS  DEVINE,  Esq.,  P.R.aS. 

This  gentleman  is  the  head  of  the  Upper  Canada  surveyors' 
branch  or  the  crown  lands  department,  and  may  be  considered 
at  the  summit  of  his  profession.  His  sterling  worth,  his  excellent 
abilities,  and  his  services  in  developing  the  resources  of  Canada, 
are  highly  appreciated. 

Mr.  Devine  is  a  native  of  the  county  of  Westmeath,  Ireland; 
he  received  his  education  at  Fox's  celebrated  Engineers'  Academy, 
where  he  early  acquired  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  profession 
in  which  he  at  present  shines.  He  subsequently  studied  under 
the  corps  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  and  passed  very  creditable  ex- 
aminations, both  while  he  was  at  the  academy  and  among  the 
engineers.  His  first  employment  was  in  the  ordnance  survey  of 
Ireland,  in  which  he  continued  until  its  completion.  After  this 
he  migrated  to  Canada,  to  a  larger  and  more  important  field  for 
his  labors; — and,  in  1846,  was  appointed  to  the  crown  lands 
department,  in  which  he  has  continued  ever  since,  rising  by  his 
talents  and  industry  from  a  subordinate  occupation,  to  the  important 
j>08t  which  he  now  holds  as  head  of  the  Upper  Canada  surveyors,  in 
which  he  succeeded  Mr.  Andrew  Russell,  now  assistant-commis- 
sioner of  crown  lands. 
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As  a  topographer,  Canada  is  maoh  indebted  to  Mr.  Deyine  for 
the  very  many  beautiful,  elaborate  and  useful  maps,  which  from 
time  to  time  ^e  has  brought  out  from  the  department,  immediately 
under  his  supervision.  We  may  mention  more  especially  those 
that  were  issued  during  the  time  Mr.  Cauchon  and  Mr.  Yan- 
koughnet  were  commissioners  of  crown  lands.  These  plans  were 
eulogized  not  only  in  the  proyince,  but  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 

Mr.  Devine  has  done  much  to  improve  the  branch  under  his 
control ;  the  field-book,  of  which  he  is  the  author,  and  which  is 
exclusively  used  in  the  Canadian  and  other  surveys,  is  one  of  the 
best  extant ;  and  it  has  been  highly  commended  by  many  influential 
persons  capable  of  judging. 

As  a  recognition  of  his  talents  and  services  in  the  cause  of  the 
geography  of  Canada,  he  was  recently  elected  to  the  high  and 
distinguished,  honor  of  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
of  London.  He  has  also  been  elected  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  Geographical  Society  of  Berlin,  and  of  the  American  Geo- 
graphical and  Statistical  Society,  honors  which  few  Canadians  have 
been  fortunate  to  attain.  These  are  in  the  present  case  well 
merited,  and  have  been  most  judiciously  bestowed. 


F.  M.  U.  M.  BIBAUD,  Esq.,  LL.  D. 

The  name  of  this  French  Canadian  gentleman,  associated  with 
the  native  literature  of  the  province,  aeserves  as  high  a  place  in 
this  work,  as  that  of  the  generality  of  his  confrhres. 

Mr.  Bibaud  is  a  son  of  the  celebrated  Canadian  writer  of  that 
name,  and  was  born  in  Montreal,  in  November,  1824.  He  studied 
law  and  successfully  passed  the  bar,  and  is  now  law  professor  in 
the  Jesuit's  college,  Montreal.  He  is  the  author' of  different 
works  relating  to  Canada,  all  of  more  or  less  merit,  and  among 
them  may  be  enumerated  '^  Discoun  hutorique  sur  les  races  tau- 
vages  de  VAnUrig^ue  Septentrionaley  sirte  cP articles  dans  les  Milan' 
ges  Religtetix"  1846;  "  Les  Sagamos  lUustres  de  VAmtrigue  Septen- 
trionaUj  pricide  d^un  Index  de  Vhistoire  fabiUeuse  ds  ce  continent/' 
1848;  "  Anah/se  critiqtie  duprojetj  sirie  (Particles  dans  la  Minerve/' 
1850 ;  "  Lecture  de  M.  Parent  sur  le  Progrhs  et  Revue  critique  de 
ceticrit^'  1852;  *^  ParaUde  entre  NapolSon  et  Wellington^  d  P occa- 
sion de  la  mart  de  ce  dernier,  sMe  cPartides  dans  le  Maniteur 
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Canadien"  1852;  ^^ Andfyte  critique  du  mamudj  Urie  ^aartidt» 
dans  U  Moniteur  Canadien,  avec  la  riponse  de  VauUur  et  la  r^pi^ 
que  du  crUique"  1852 ;  ^*  Le$  hit  de  Vadmmittratwn  frangmMes 
preventives  des  incendies,  lecture  par  Bibaud,  jeunty  d  VmsUtui 
National^  enprisence  des  membres  de  la  municipalitS  de  Montreal, 
d  Voceatwn  du  dernier  tncendie,  imprinU  dans  la  Minerve"  1852 ; 
**  Ca^ichisme  de  Vhistoire  du  Canada  d  Fusage  des  6eoles,"  1853 ; 
'*  Essai  de  Logique  judiciare^  ouvrage  que  doitseTrvircTapprMaHony 
et  sur  qudques  points,  d'anttrrhitique  de  la  loqigue  judiciairey  public 
d  Paris  en  1841  par  M.  Hortentius  de  St.  AU>in,juge  au  tribunal 
de  la  Seine,  mend>re  de  la  chambre  des  d^putis.  Chevalier  de  la 
ligion  i^ffonneur,  et  de  VEtmU  Fblaire/'  1853 ;  •*  IV4cis  de  Vhis- 
toire  de  V Europe  durant  la  rivolution  fran^ise/'  2  yoIb.,  8vo., 
1857 ;  **  Dictionnaire  historique  des  hommes  Ulustres  du  Camada  et 
de  FAmMque,  1857 ;  '^  Tableau  Bisiorigue  des  Progrhs  MaUrieU 
et  InteUectuels  du  Canada,  1858 ; ''  Pantheon  Canadum,"  Montreal^ 
1858.  He  has  also  contributed  some  able  articles  to  several  pericdical 
.  publications^  and  will  doubtless,  with  a  proper  cultiyation  of  his 
talents,  rise  to  some  eminence  as  a  Canadian  author.  His  industry 
has  been  so  great^  that  he  heartily  deserves  it. 


M.  EMILE  DE  FENOUILLET. 

This  gentleman,  who  died  at  Quebec,  on  the  30th  June,  1859 
was  one  of  the  most  dibtinguished  French  writers  in  this  country. 
M.  de  Fenouillet  was  bom  in  France  at  Hv^res,  in  the  department 
of  Var  ;  he  went  through  a  course  of  legal  studies  at  Aix ;  after  a 
short  sojourn  at  Montpellier  he  removed  to  Paris,  and  while  in  that 
city  was  connected  with  the  Epoqite  ;  he  subsequentlv  accepted  a 
professorship  at  the  university  of  Bonn,  and  wnile  there  wrote  a 
series  of  letters  on  Germany,  published  in  L'  Univers.  In  1854, 
he  left  his  native  France  for  America,  and  arrived  in  Quebec 
towards  the  end  of  October.  The  two  years  following  his  arrival 
in  this  country  were  passed  in  fulfilling  the  arduous  duties  of 
editor-in-chief  to  the  Journal  de  Quebec.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  history  and  literature  to  the  Laval  nor- 
mal school.  The  rapid  progress  of  his  pupib  were  the  proofs  of 
his  seal,  of  his  talent  and  of  his  energy  ;  even  when  enfeebled  by 
disease,  he  resolutely  continued  his  lectures,  though  requested  by 
the  principal  and  the  superintendent  to  recruit  his  wearied  firaaM, 
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ftnd  though  an  assiBtant  had  been  named  by  the  goYernment  to  re- 
lievo him  from  his  arduous  task.  His  articles  in  the  Journal  de 
rifutruction  Puhli^ue,  are  well  known  and  fiilly  appreciated ;  he 
was  one  of  the  cleyerest  of  its  contributors. 


M.  A.  G.  LAJOIE. 

A.  Oebin  Lajoie  was  born  at  Tamachicho;  in  the  district  of 
Three  Rivers,  in  August,  1824,  and  was  educated  at  Nicolet.  After 
completing  a  regular  classical  course  of  studies,  he  went  to  Montreal 
to  study  law,  and  was,  in  1848,  admitted  to  the  bar.  During  his 
clerkship  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  In- 
stitut  Canadien,  a  literary  institution  first  established  in  Montreal, 
in  1811,  and  which  has  since  spread  throughout  Lower  Canada. 
He  was  several  times  elected  president  of  this  association,  and  was 
for  some  years  editor  of  La  MinervCf  the  oldest  French  newspaper 
published  in  Montreal,  and  wrote  also,  we  believe,  for  some  other 
periodicals.  In  1852,  M.  Lajoie  became  connected  with  the 
French  translator's  office  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  which 
office  he  left  \ji  1857,  to  be  transferred  to  the  parliamentary  li- 
brary, where  he  is  chiefly  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
French  part  of  that  magnificent  collection. 

When  at  college,  M.  Lajoie  wrote  a  tragedy  in  three  acts,  in  verse, 
entitled  ''  Le  Jeune  La  Tour,  *'  which  has  been  reprinted  several 
times ;  he  has  also  composed  and  published  several  pieces  of  poetry 
and  some  songs,  and  pamphlets,  one  of  which  entitled  "  CaUchisme 
politique^*  is  a  synopsis  of  our  present  provincial  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  has  been  considered  very  useftil  to  students  and  to  the 
public  generally. 


M.  REAL  ANGERS. 

M.  Real  Angebs  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  advocates  of 
Lower  Canada-  He  died  in  April,  1860,  in  his  forty-seventh  year. 
He  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar  at  an  early  age,  and  by  his  brilliant 
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imagination  and  energetic  mind  soon  attracted  notice.  His  taste 
for  literature  was  strong,  but  be  bad  to  yield  to  tbat  necessity 
wbicb  bad  directed  bis  course  towards  tbe  sterner  and  somewlu^ 
tborny  practice  of  tbe  law.  He  left  testimonials  of  bis  literary 
talent  in  tbe  form  of  pleasing  poetical  essays,  and  of  two  abort 
works  in  prose.  His  ** R^viktkcmM  du  Crime*'  migbt  bare  laid 
bim  open  to  tbe  reproacb  of  baving  attempted  an  imitation  of  tbe 
*'  Mysteries  of  Paris*'  yrere  it  not  well  kbown  tbat  it  was  written 
long  before  tbat  by  Eugene  Sue,  and  tbat  tbe  fearful  descriptions  it 
gives,  unfortunately  are  realities.  His  otber  production  is  a  treatise 
on  stenograpby,  written  at  tbe  time  be  was  engaged  reporting 
parliamentary  debates.  To  bim,  and  to  Mr.  Aubin,  are  due 
perbaps  tbe  only  able  reports  extant  of  tbe  speecbes  deUvered  in 
the  Lower  Canada  H6use  of  Assembly,  during  its  tbree  or  four  last 
sessions.  Mr.  Angers  was,  together  witb  Mr.  Loranger,  entrusted 
by  tbe  goyemment  witb  tbe  defence  of  the  cenniaires  before  tbe 
Seigniorial  Court.  In  tbe  fulfilment  of  this  duty  be  showed  much 
learning,  and  sound  and  eloquent  argumentation.  As  one  of  the 
editors  of  tbe  periodical  in  wnich  are  published  tbe  Lower  Canada 
law  reports,  he  likewise  contributed  highly  to  the  fund  of  our 
jurisprudence.  His  health,  through  oyer-exertion,  had  become 
impaired,  and  great  efforts  were  necessary  to  enable  bim,  for  some 
years,  to  attend  to  tbe  duties  of  bis  profession.  His  death  caused 
universal  regret,  although,  under  tbe  circumstances,  tbe  sad  event 
could  not  but  have  been  anticipated. 


M.  THEOPHILE  HAMEL. 

M.  Theophile  Hamel  is  well  known  as  a  Canadian  artist  ot 
great  eminence.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  Falardeau,  Kane, 
Plamondon,  or  Thieckl^,  we  can  hardly  boast  of  baying  produced 
any  artists  who  have  distinguished  themselves  as  painters. 

M.  Hamel  is  a  native  of  Quebec,  'Hhat  ancient  and  time 
honored  city,"  wbicb  enjoys  tbe  reputation^  of  having  given  birth 
to  tbe  majority  of  our  '<  celebrities."  But  he  has  studied  in  tbe 
Italian  schools,  and  although  still  young  (about  35^,  he  has  pro> 
duced  one  of  the  largest  and  best  series  of  portraits  in  oil  painting 
on  this  continent.  We  allude  to  our  "  National  portrait  gallery," 
composed  of  all  the  speakers  of  both  bouses  of  parliament  before 
and  since  the  union,  and  also  a  large  number  of  our  govemors* 
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These  have  been  greatly  and  most  justly  admired^  not  only 
for  their  excellent  finish,  but  for  their  striking  likeness  to  the 
individuals  pourtrayed. 

M.  Hamel  has  been  most  industrious  and  laborious  throughout 
his  career,  and  singularly  fortunate  in  his  pictures,  so  much  so 
indeed,  that  the  series  of  portraits,  without  including  many  other 
works  of  art  which  he  has  executed  in  a  masterly  manner,  will 
hand  down  his  name  to  posterity  in  Canada  with  the  highest  corn* 
mendation. 


JOSEPH  MORRIN,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Db.  Mobrin  was  a  native  of  Dumfriesshire  in  Scotland,  but  was 
brought  by  his  parents  to  Canada  at  an  early  age.  He  received 
his  school  education  under  the  late  eminent  Dr.  Wilkie.  His 
medical  education,  begun  in  Quebec,  was  completed  in  Edinburgh 
and  London.  When  scarcely  of  age,  he  commenced  to  practise  in 
Quebec,  and  gradually  rose  to  the  highest  eminence  in  his  profession, 
in  some  departments  of  which,  he  was  probably  unequalled  by  any 
of  his  confrhres  in  the  province,  and  in  all,  gave  proof  of  a  sagacious 
understanding.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  attention  to  the  duties 
of  his  profession.  Peculiarly  kind  and  soothing  at  the  sick  bed  of 
his  patients,  he  never  failed  to  gain  their  confidence  in  his  assiduity 
and  skill.  As  a  tribute  to  his  professional  eminence,  he  was  elected 
the  first  president  of  the  medical  board  of  the  lower  province.  He 
shared  with  Drs.  Douglas  and  Fremont  the  honor  of  establishing 
the  asylum  at  Beauport,  and  conducting  it  on  principles  univer- 
sally admitted  to  be  beneficial  to  the  patients,  and  economical  to 
the  public.  Latterly,  his  long  experience  had  rendered  his  opinion 
especially  valuable,  and  he  was  called  in,  in  every  case  of  difficulty 
and  importance.  His  retirement  from  practice,  some  years  ago, 
was  felt  like  that  of  his  distinguished  confrhre  and  friend,  Dr. 
James  Douglas,  to  be  a  public  loss. 

With  all  this  constant  and  unwearied  attention  to  the  duties  of 
his  profession,  Dr.  Morrin  was  an  active  and  efficient  member  of 
general  society.  He  took  an  interest  in  all  public  matters.  He 
was  to  be  seen  in  every  important  meeting  of  the  citizens,  secular 
or  religious.  He  was  a  magistrate  and  a  city  councillor,  and,  more 
than  is  usual,  earnest  and  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  either  office.  He  twice  presided  over  the  city  of  Quebec,  as 
mayor,  to  the  universal  satisfaction  of  his  con^tittientsj  and  he  was 
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employed  by  the  corporation  to  plead  wiih  the  Imperial  (JoTemment 
in  London,  the  clainu  of  Quebec  to  be  the  capitel  of  the  pTxiTince. 
A  short  time  preyioos  to  his  death  (which  occurred  on  the  29th 
of  AngDSt,  1861,)  he  made  a  munificent  donation  for  the  erection 
of  a  Protestant  college  in  Quebec,  under  the  charge  of  the  religious 
body  to  which  he  had  always  belonged,  and  we  can  only  express 
our  desire  and  hope,  that  Morrin  college  may  prove  a  worthy 
monument  to  his  memory,  and  be,  as  he  intended  it,  of  general  use 
to  successiye  generations  of  the  citisens  of  Quebec. 


J.  S.  HOGAN,  Esq.,  M.P.P. 

John  Shsbioan  Hooan  was  bom  about  the  year  1815,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Dublin,  where  his  father  held  a  smaU  landed 
estate,  the  refuge  of  a  family  ruined  by  that  spirit  of  useless 
extravagance  and  inordinate  hospitality  so  unhappily  general 
among  the  sons  of  Erin.  At  a  very  early  age,  probably  about 
eleven  or  twelve,  young  Hogan  proceeded  to  Canada,  under  the 
guardianship  of  an  uncle,  who  resided  at  Toronto.  The  home  thus 
provided  for  him,  bein^  uncongenial  to  his  taste,  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  work  out,  single  handed,  his  way  through  the  world ;  and 
i^ccordinglv,  in  the  grey  dawn  of  the  morning,  when  others  slept, 
he,  moneyless  and  friendless,  sallied  forth  with  nothing  but  a  small 
bundle  which  contained  all  his  worldly  possessions,  to  carve  out  a 
career  for  himself,  armed  only  with  that  energy  which  rejoices  at 
obstacles,  and  with  that  perseverence  which  succumbs  not  to  disap- 
pointment. Ere  long,  he  obtained  employment  in  a  printing  office, 
we  believe  the  Canadian  Wesleyan,  of  Hamilton,  as  a  newsboy, 
and  subsequently,  on  account  of  his  eood  behavior  and  exemplary 
conduct,  became  foreman,  and  was  subsequently  placed  on  the  staff 
of  writers.  This  was  a  rapid  rise  for  one  whose  prospects,  a  few 
years  before,  had  been  so  dim  and  so  uncertain,  yet  he  steadily 
continued  to  advance,  until  he  entered  the  office  of  Sir  A.  N.  Mac- 
Nab,  for  the  study  of  the  law.  He  was  also  generously  allowed  a 
salary  by  that  gentleman  to  support  himself  until  he  should  have 
finally  passed  the  bar,  which,  unfortunately,  he  never  did.  When 
Mr.  Allan  Macdonell  became  sheriff  of  the  Gore  district,  he  em- 
ployed Mr.  Hogan  as  his  clerk  and  bookkeeper;  and  in  1840  or  '41, 
he  again  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
Tiffany,  of  Hamilton.    It  was  also  at  this  time  that  he  made  his 
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first  essay  as  a  writer;  his  attention  having  been  called  to  the 
aspect  of  political  affairs  in  Canada,  he  contributed  some  able 
articles  on  the  Buhjeot  to  Blackwood' $  EdinhurgK  Magazine^  which 
attracted  considerable  attention  at  the  time,  and,  indeed,  established 
Mr.  Hogan's  reputation  as  one  of  the  literati  of  Canada.  Shortly 
afterwards  happened  that  eventfdl  episode  in  his  career,  his  arrest 
at  Lockport,  in  the  United  States,  for  being  concerned  in  the  burn- 
ing of  the  steamer  Caroline;  but  he  was  subsequently  discharged 
and  his  claim  for  indemnity  ignored  by  the  Imperial  Government. 
In  1856,  he  was  awarded  the  first  prize  by  the  Paris  Exhibition 
Committee,  for  his  justly  celebrated  "  Efay  on  Canada/'  which 
was  printed  by  order  of  the  government,  a  work  which  may 
probably  bring  down  his  name  to  posterity.  He  at  the  same 
time  formed  a  business  connection  with  the  proprietors  of  the 
Toronto  Colonist,  and  became  the  editor-in.chief  of  that  journal,  a 
post  which  he  filled  to  much  advantage,  his  articles  being  generally 
admired  l(y  the  public.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  his  connec- 
tion with  that  journal  ceased,  on  its  turning  its  political  principles, 
there  is  little  occasion  for  comment  on  our  part. 

At  the  general  election  of  1857,  he  was  elected  to  represent  the 
county  of  Grey  in  Parliament ;  and  at  once  took  a  determined  stand 
in  the  house  as  a  member  of  the  reform  party,  and  continued  as 
such  until  the  unfortunate  period  of  his  death,  in  December  1859, 
when  his  presence  was  missed  by  his  friends  and  acauaintances  in 
Toronto  from  amongst  them.  For  eighteen  months  nis  disappear- 
ance remained  shrouded  in  a  most  profound  mystery,  everything 
that  could  possibly  be  done  to  ascertain  his  whereabouts  or  his  fate 
was  tried,  both  by  the  government  and  his  friends,  but  without  suc- 
cess, until  the  month  of  March  or  April  1861,  when  information 
was  received  of  a  murder — afoul,  a  ii^icked  murder  of  which  he  had 
been  made  the  victim,  performed  at  night  when  Mr.  Hogan  was 
proceeding  on  his  way  to  visit  a  friend  in  the  eastern  environs  of 
Toronto.  His  body  was  found  in  the  river  Don,  (which  runs  into 
the  bay  of  TorontoV  and  was  recognized — the  murderers  were 
arrested  and  tried,  out  proving  an  alibi,  were  acquitted.  Thus 
went  unrequited  the  perpetrators  of  a  deed  which  carried  off  one  of 
the  noblest  minds  which  the  country  possessed,  and  who,  if  he 
had  not  been  thus  prematurely  cut  off,  might  have  attained  some 
distinction  in  his  adopted  country. 

His  friends  and  colleagues  in  the  house  subscribed  a  handsome 
sum  in  1861,  to  erect  a  fitting  monument  over  his  remains. 
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Mb.  EBENEZEB  CLEMO. 

A  NATIVE  of  London,  England,  who  came  to  Canada  in  1858. 
He  was,  although  young,  a  person  of  great  genius  and  ahility.  On 
his  arrival  in  this  country,  he  was  reduced  to  such  necessity  that  he 
applied  to  Mr.  JLotcU  for  employment  as  a  message  boy ;  but  Mr. 
Lovell,  knowing  his  acquirements,  engaged  him  to  write  a  couple 
of  books  on  Canadian  life.  Hence  ^'  Simon  Seels^'  and  "  The 
Canadian  Homes*'  which  appeared  in  the  same  year,  works  not  of 
the  highest  standard  of  literature  certainly,  but  evincing  much 
talent  and  giving  a  good  insight,  into  Canadian  character  and  life. 
He  was  the  inventor  and  discoverer  of  making  paper  pulp  out 
of  straw;  and  was  engaged  erecting  machinery  for  the  manu- 
facture of  such  paper,  at  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  where  he 
died  in  1860,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty  years,  deservedly  re- 
gretted by  all. 


WILLIAM  EVANS,  Esq. 

A  CELEBRATED  Lower  Canadian  agriculturalist,  who  died  in 
1857.  Speaking  of  him  at  the  period  of  his  demise,  the  Montreal 
Gazette  said  : — ^^  It  has  been  our  fortune  to  meet  few  worthier  or 
more  patriotic  men  than  he,  few  more  diligent  in  the  promotion  to 
the  uttermost  of  his  ability,  of  the  prosperitv  of  this  his  adopted 
country.  Enthusiastically  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits,  it  has 
been  his  endeavor  for  many  years  past  to  raise  the  standard  of 
agriculture  in  Lower  Canada  &om  the  position  to  which  it  bad 
sunk,  to  teach  and  to  lead  the  way  in  a  system  by  which  the  worn- 
out  &rms  of  the  long  settled  districts  might  recover  their  fertility, 
and  farming  in  the  eastern  province  Be  made  to  rival  in  profitable- 
ness that  of  the  west.  Nor  have  his  efforts  been  altogether  in 
vain,  we  hope.  He  has  spent  over  two  score  years,  we  believe, 
as  an  agriculturist  in  Canada.  Long  ago,  he  furnished  agricultural 
contributions  to  the  columns  of  this  journal.  Afterwards  he 
became  secretary  of  the  Lower  Canada  Agricultural  Society,  and 
editor  of  the  Agricultural  Journal,  published  under  the  auspices  of 
that  society.     Lately,  having  retired  from  the  direction   of  that 
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journal,  he  renewed  bis  connection  as  a  contribntor  with  this  paper, 
a  connection  only  now  dissolved  by  death.  Elsewhere  will  be 
found  his  last  communication,  addressed  to  us  a  few  days  since, 
and  crowded  out  of  our  columns  until  now,  when  the  brain  that 
conceived  and  the  fingers  which  wrote  it  have  alike  ceased  to  have 
life  or  motion.  How  touching  are  its  concluding  sentences  now, 
in  which,  pronusing  to  resume  the  review  of  Mr.  Nesbitf  s  lecture^ 
he  says  : — '  I  cannot  now  expect  that  I  shall  be  spared  many  years 
to  CQiitinue  these  labors,  but  while  it  may  be  the  will  of  €lod  to 
spare  me,  I  shall  persevere  in  the  good  cause  of  endeavoring  to 
promote  the  improvement  of  agriculture  in  Canada.'  Alas !  even 
as  he  wrote,  his  vow  was  fulfilled;  the  span  of  life  allotted  him  by 
his  Maker  was  even  then  coming  to  an  end. 

«  »  ♦  *  «  ♦  4c 

"  We  are  aware  that  during  the  early  part  of  the  autumn  he 
su£Fered  from  an  attack  of  paralysis,  which  he  spoke  of  to  us  as  a 
warning  that  he  <had  not  long  to  stay.'  He  was  fitted  and 
prepared,  we  believe,  for  the  long,  long  journey  he  has  taken. 
Full  of  years,,  enjoying  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  circle  of  tried  friends,  he  has  passed  peacefully 
away :  a  man  whom  many  loved  while  living,  many  will  regret  in 
his  death  :  one  who  strove  faithfully  to  do  his  duty  in  that  state 
of  life  to  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  him." 


BARON  DE  ROTTERMUND. 

An  Eueopsan  geologist,  who  resided  in  Canada  for  some  years 
previous  to  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Montrieuz,  Lake  of 
Geneva,  in  1858.  He  was  born  in  181B,  and  for  some  years  was 
employed  by  the  crown  lands  department  as  inspector  of  mines. 
There  may  be  in  the  remembrance  of  our  readers  the  attacks  he 
made  in  1850,  against  our  celebrated  and  learned  geologist.  Hunt;  he 
also  contested  the  theory  of  Sir  William  Logan,  who  contends  that 
there  are  not  coal  mines  in  Lower  Canada.  The  baron  held  that  coal 
existed  both  at  Quebec  and  in  the  district  of  Gasp^,  having  discovered 
particles  of  it  at  the  former  place.  During  a  visit  to  Paris,  he 
submitted  these  to  several  learned  geol<Tgists  of  France,  who  con- 
firmed his  opinion  that  coal  must  exist  where  these  had  been  taken 
from.  Nevertheless,  what  has  subsequently  been  discovered,  con- 
firms Sir  William  Logan's  theory,  and  proves  that  Baron  Rotter- 
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mnnd's  was  an  illnsioii.  He  wrote  a  report  to  the  mayor  and 
corporation  of  Qaebec,  on  the  nature  of  combustible  minerals  to  be 
foand  in  the  city  of  Qnidbec.  He  married  a  daughter  of  the 
Honorable  P.  O.  i)ebartach ;  and  was  brother-in-law  to  the  Hon- 
orable L.  T.  Drommond. 


Right  Hon.  VISCOUNT  MONCK, 

OoyXBNO&-OENIBAL  OF  BRITISH  NOBTH  AMERICA. 

Charles  Stanley  Monck,  fourth  yisoount  of  that  name,  and 
onr  present  fi;oTernor-general^  is  descended,  from  William  Le 
Mojne,*  who  lived  in  1066,  and  represents  more  immediately  a 
junior  branch  of  the  house  of  Monck,  Duke  of  Albemarle  (now 
extinct).  He  was  born  at  Templemore,  county  Tipperary,  Ireland, 
in  the  year  1819,  and  is  a  son  of  the  third  viscount  by  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Wellington,  Esquire,  of  Killoskehane  in 
the  same  county,  Tshe  died  1843.)  Educated  at  Trinity  college, 
Dublin,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  Ireland  in  1841.  In  1849  he 
succeeded  his  father  as  the  fourth  viscount,  and  entered  Parliament 
in  July,  1852,  as  member  for  Portsmouth,  previous  to  which  how- 
ever in  May,  1848,  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Wicklow. 

•  Two  GoTBUiOBS  OF  Oahaoa.—"  The  appointment  of  Baron  Monck,  to  tlio 
admioiBtration  of  Canada^  giyes  riie  to  a  Bingular  eoincidence.  Two  men  evi- 
dently of  Nonnan  origin,  one  might  add,  of  the  same  name,  will  hare  heen 
intranted  with  the  destinies  of  this  country ;  the  one  under  French  dominion  the 
other  under  British  rule. 

**  Some  two  eentnries  baek,  Charies  Le  Moyne  (whose  father,  Charies  Le  M oine^ 
eame  ft'om  Dieppe  in  Normandy,)  afterwards  Baron  of  Longneil,  was  appointed 
King's  Liontenant  in  Canada;  the  French  Crown  erected  in  his  favor  near 
Montreal  a  barony  '  as  a  reward,'  history  tells  us  '  for  the  service  he  rendered 
to  the  colony/  He  was  the  eldest  of  eleven  brothers,  who  all  played  a  distin- 
gnished  part  in  New  France.  D'Iberville  won  some  important  naval  engage- 
ments in  the  gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  elsewhere.  De  Bte.  Helene,  after 
whom  the  island  of  Ste.  Helene,  near  Montreal,  a  portion  of  the  family  estate 
was  called,  died  at  the  siege  of  Quebec,  flghing  bravely  against  Phipps  in  1690. 
DeBnnville  was  the  founder  of  New  Orleans,  and  so  on. 

After  a  lapse  of  two  hundred  years,  we  now  receive  amongst  us,  the  descendant 
of  GaiUanme  Le  Moyne,f  a  contemporary  of  William  of  Normandy,  tho 
conqueror  of  England.  The  name  it  is  true,  is  anglifled,  but  such  transformationa 
are  too  common  in  history  UThave  the  right  to  astonish  us. 

Louis  XIV.  had  for  his  representative  in  New  France,  Charles  LeMoyne. 
Queen  Victoria  hands  over  the  sceptre  of  British  America  to  the  descendant  of 

tSooJDodd'f  iVero^ 
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In  February  1851,  he  was  appointed  a  oommissioner  of  charitable 
donations  and  beqnests  in  Ireland.  He  was  a  lord  of  the  treasury 
in  the  Palmerston  administration  from  March,  1855,  until  he  lost 
his  seat  for  Portsmouth  at  the  general  election  of  1857,  when  he 
ran  for  Dudley,  in  Worcestershire,  but  without  success. 

In  October  1861,  his  lordship  was  appointed  to  succeed  Sir  E.  W. 
Head  as  governor-general  of  British  North  America,  and  arrived  at 
Quebec  in  the  same  month,  but  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Court 
at  Balmoral  on  his  leaving  England,  his  excellency's  commission 
was  not  made  out,  and  he  was  only  sworn  in  as  administrator.  He 
was  sworn  in  as  governor-general  on  the  28th  November.  His  com- 
mission as  such  bears  date :  Westminister,  2nd  November,  1861, 
and  that  of  vice-admiral,  London,  7th  November,  1861. 


Hon.  GEORGE  BROWN. 

Mb.  Brown,  the  late  leader  of  the  Upper  Canada  radical  reform 
party,  and  formely  representative  of  the  capital  of  Western  Canada 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  is  Scotch  in  origin,  feeling,  sentiment, 
and  religion,  being  a  member  of  the  Free  Church,  and  it  will  not  be 
too  much  to  say  that  he  owed  his  late  position,  not  only  to  his  great 
abilities,  but  also  to  the  depth  and  breadth  and  intensity  of  his 
nationality,  as  well  as  that  of  his  countrymen  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Brown  was  born  in  1821,  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  where 
his  father  was  engaged  in  business,  and  held  at  one  time  a  public 

Gnillaamo  LeMoyne,  who  flourished  about  1066,  a  year  rendered  memorable  in 
British  annals,  by  the  appearanoe  of  a  Norman  duke  at  the  head  of  his  Normans, 
the  ftiture  conquerors  of  the  island. 

"  The  most  ancient  titles  in  England,  such  as  that  of  the  Howards  and  others, 
retrace  back  to  the  conquest 

**  Why  is  this  important  command  conferred  on  the  present  nobleman  7  Arc  we 
Canadians  to  view  it  as  a  compliment  our  gracious  sovereign  intends  to  pay  to 
her  old  Norman  colony,  in  sending  out  for  a  viceroy,  an  illustrious  scion  of  that 
stout  Norman  race,  whose  blood  flows  in  the  veins  of  England's  proudest  nobles  ? 
Is  Lord  Monck  intended  to  be  the  trait  d'unton,  the  social  link  to  connect  the 
various  provinces  of  British  North  America  in  a  compact  confederacy,  capable  of 
stemming  back  the  wave  of  mob  law  and  anarchy  which  threatens  to  surge  over 
our  borders  ?  Who  can  unveil  the  impenetrable  arcana  of  the  future?  Let  us  at 
least  hope  that  the  descendant  of  Guillaume  LeMoyne,  like  his  distinguished 
namesake,  the  Baron  de  Longueuil,  will  endear  his  name  to  the  mother-country 
'  by  the  services  he  will  render  to  the  colony,'  which  service  will  doubtless  open 
to  him  the  door  to  further  preferment.  Let  us  also  indulge  the  hope  that  anta- 
gonism (founded  on  difference  of  race)  to  the  metropolitan  government  will  die 
out  entirely  from  want  of  the  necessary  materials  to  keep  it  up,  when  the  ruled  and 
the  rulers  are  identical  in  origin." — Le  Oafwdieiu 
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ofioe.  At  ihe  age  of  thirteen,  he  left  home,  and  we  beHere, 
became  connected  with  some  business  pnisoit  in  London.  About 
twenty-one  years  ago,  the  £uni]y  having  soffered  some  reveiBe, 
emignted  to  New  xork,  where  they  engaged  in  business;  and  had 
also,  if  we  mistake  not,  at  the  same  time,  a  store  in  Albany.  The 
business  in  which  Mr.  Brown's  fiunily  engaged  on  coming  to 
New  York  did  not  succeed  to  their  sati^Giction,  and  in  Deceinber, 
1842,  four  yean  after  their  arrival  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Peter 
Brown,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  our  present  memoir,  a  man  of 
considerable  general  information,  commenced  the  publication  of 
a  weekly  newspaper  in  New  York,  called  the  Brkith  Chrtmick. 
The  character  of  this  paper  is  indicated  by  the  title.  It  was  &r 
more  Britbh  than  Galiffnani's  Messenger,  in  Paris,  and  was  to  the 
United  States  what  Le  Nord  is  to  Western  Europe.  It  was  more 
than  an  advocate  of  everything  British  in  opposition  to  everything 
American,  and  it  never  ceased  to  criticise,  in  a  severe  spirit,  the 
institutions  and  the  manners  of  the  people  in  whose  commercial 
metropolis  it  was  issued.  Not  being  able  to  compete  with  the 
Albiofiy  another  English  organ  published  at  New  York,  and  then 
owned  and  conducted  by  Dr.  Bartlett,  British  consul  at  that  port, 
its  duration  did  not  extend  beyond  eighteen  months.  While  Mr. 
Peter  Brown  remained  in  New  York,  he  published  a  reply  to  Les- 
ter's "  Shame  and  Olory  of  England"  under  the  title  of  the 
"  Fame  and  Glory  of  England  Vindicated" 

In  1843,  the  family  came  from  New  York  to  Toronto,  under  cer- 
tain offers  held  out  to  them  by  the  Free  Church  party,  who  required 
an  organ  to  represent  their  views  at  the  critical  period  of  the  dis- 
ruption which  added  another  to  the  list  of  Presbyterian  chorcheSi 
In  the  same  year  a  weekly  paper  called  the  Banner  was  started  in 
Toronto,  as  an  organ  of  the  Free  Church  party;  the  elder  Mr. 
Brown  being  editor,  for  which  task  he  was  well  qualified,  and  his 
eldest  son,  George,  being  constituted  the  proprietor.  But  it  was 
soon  found  that,  as  a  political  organ,  the  Banner  could  n^ver  obtain 
a  general  circulation,  since  it  addressed  itself  mainly  to  one  of  the 
religious  divisions  into  which  Upper  Canada  was  divided ;  and  in  1844, 
the  reform  party  wanting  an  organ  that  would  be  more  directly  under 
the  control  of  its  leaders  than  any  paper  which  then  existed,  the  &2o6e 
was  projected.  The  first  number  appeared  about  the  beginning 
of  April.  It  was  at  first  published  weekly,  then  tri-weekly,  and 
for  some  years  has  been  a  daily,  in  which  form  it  is  issued,  and 
enjoys  with  the  Leader  the  largest  circulation  of  any  newspaper  in 
Canada.  On  the  28th  of  the  preceding  November,  the  resignation 
of  the  Lafontaine-Baldwin  administration  had  taken  place,  and 
there  being  no  other  minister  than  that  of  one  secretary,  upon 
whom  devolved  the  ^whole  administration  of  the  country,  it  may 
easily  be  understood,  from  the  nature  of  the  crisis,  that  party  spirit 
ran  high.    At  this  time,  although  Mr.  George  Brown  was  not  as 
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practised  a  writer  as  subsequent  experience  has  made  him^  and 
although  Mr.  Brown,  senr.,  lay  under  the  disadvantage  incident  to 
the  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  past  history  of  the  country, 
political  parties,  and  individual  politicians,  the  paper  was,  never- 
theless, conducted  with  much  vigor,  and  for  four  years  it  was 
deservedly  looked  upon  as  being,  in  a  special  manner,  the  great 
organ  of  the  reform  party  of  Upper  Canada. 

In  1848,  the  Lafontaine-Baldwin  party  found  themselves  again 
victorious  after  a  general  election ;  and  in  February  of  that  year 
they  were  restored  to  power.  The  Globe  now  became  the  organ  of 
the  government,  and  as  a  general  rule  defended  its  policy  till  1851. 

In  1849,  Mr.  Gleorge  Brown  was  appointed,  in  conjunction  with 
two  others,  a  commissioner  to  investigate  certain  alleged  abuses  in 
the  Provincial  Penitentiary.  This  commission  sat  several  months, 
and  ended  in  effecting  considerable  changes  in  the  management  of 
that  institution. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Brown  cherished  the  desire 
of  one  day  becoming  a  member  of  the  government  long  before  he 
made  an  attempt  to  secure  a  seat  in  Parliament.  In  April,  1851^ 
he  stood,  but  waa  defeated,  for  Haldimand,  (the  representation  of 
which  had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Thompson),  in 
opposition  to  the  late  Mr.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  and  Mr.  Ronald  Mc- 
Kinnon.  The  Papal  aggression  agitation  was  then  at  its  height  in 
England,  and  Mr.  Brown  energetically  echoed  the  cry  of  resistance. 
Thereafter  he  declared  he  would  only  support  a  political  policy 
based  on  broad  Protestant  principles.  As  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  expression  of  these  views,  his  course  as  a  journalist  turned 
from  being  the  defender  of  the  government,  the  ruling  element  in 
which  waa  French  Canadian  Catholic.  He  took  a  vigorous  stand 
against  everything  Roman  Catholic ;  &om  being  an  opponent  of 
Orangemen  and  the  Orange  society,  he  became  its  advocate.  In 
the  session  of  1859,  he  voted  for  a  bill  to  incorporate  the  order,  but 
since  the  formation  of  his  ministry,  he  has  not  taken  the  same  pro- 
minent part  in  politico-religious  questions  as  in  previous  years. 

In  December,  1851,  'Mr.  Brown  was  first  elected  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  for  the  county  of  Kent,  and  he  took  his  seat  at 
Quebec,  in  the  following  August.  At  that  time  his  position  was 
peculiar.  He  had  broken  with  his  party,  denounced  i|s  leaders, 
and  being  in  opposition,  was  obliged  constantly  to  vote  with  the 
conservatives,  in  opposition  to  the  party  whom  he  had  for  several 
years  represented  and  defended  in  the  press.  In  the  western 
peninsula  of  Canada  the  democratic  element  was  sufficiently  strong 
to  create  a  relish  for  almost  any  amount  of  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment, no  matter  how  the  government  was  conducted  nor  of  whom 
composed.  The  American  element  strengthened  this  feeling,  of 
which  Mr.  Brown  became  the  organ.  His  opposition  was  vigorous^ 
though  not  always  discriminating,  and  cpmplaint  was  giftde  of  hia 
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tendency  to  assail  pensonal  eharaeter.  This  was  particokrij  so 
after  he  liad  been  elected  for  Lambton,  in  tbe  summer  of  1854. 
The  charges  which  he  made  were  investigated  by  committees  of 
both  branches  of  the  legisktnre,  and  although  the  evidence  which 
ho  brought  forward  was  far  from  oomplete,  there  is  no  doabt  but 
that  their  e£Fect  upon  the  elections  of  1854  was  considerable,  and 
that  they  thus  indirectly  tended  to  bring  about,  if  they  did  not 
actually  effect,  a  change  of  administration. 

In  December,  1857,  Mr.  Brown  achieved  a  great  triumph  by 
being  returned  for  the  city  of  Toronto,  and  the  north  riding  of 
Oxford  at  the  same  time ;  and  in  the  following  July,  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Macdonald's  administration,  on  the  seat  of  government 
Question,  he  was  entrusted  by  the  then  governor-general  with  the 
lormation  of  a  new  administration.  He  succeeded  in  bringing 
together  into  his  government  a  doaen  gentlemen,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  opposed  to  one  another  on  almcst  every  leading  ques- 
tion in  the  country,  but  his  ministry,  as  our  readers  will  remember, 
only  lasted  two  days.  He  was  again  returned  for  the  "  Queen 
City,"  after  a  keen  contest,  having  been  opposed  by  the  Hon.  J, 
H.  Cameron,  Q.  C,  the  present  member  for  Peel,  and  a  leading 
conservative.  This  constituency  he  continued  to  represent  until 
the  general  election  of  1861,  when  he  was  defeated,  and  has  now 
retired  into  private  life.  Previous  to  the  last  session  of  Parliament 
he  was  seised  with  a  dangerous  illness  which  confined  him  to  hia 
bed,  and  prevented  him  from  taking  part  in  public  affairs  and 
occupying  his  seat  in  Parliament ;  this,  together  with  the  unpopu- 
larity of  his  party,  and  the  reaction  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  public  mind  in  favor  of  the  present  administration,  no  doubt 
contributed  in  a  great  measure  to  his  defeat,  and  to  that  of  the 
leading  members  of  his  party. 

As  a  journalist,  Mr.  Brown  has  at  one  time  and  another  attacked 
with  great  severity,  and  with  an  equal  amount  of  ability,  almost 
every  public  man  in  the  country.  He  has  not,  perhaps,  been  sub- 
ject to  an  unusual  number  of  actions  for  libel.  In  April,  1854,  he 
was  sued  by  Mr.  John  White,  M.P.P.  for  Halton,  who  had  been 
charged  in  the  Globe  with  having  '^  sold  his  vote  for  money."  Mr. 
Brown  defended  himself  with  great  ability.  The  jury  fiuled  to 
agree,  and  there  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop.  In  1849,  in  an 
action  for  libel  brought  by  Colooel  Prince  for  some  remarks  upon 
the  alleged  mismanagement  by  the  latter,  as  counsel  for  the  defence^ 
in  a  case  of  no  great  importance,  damages  were  recovered,  but  only 
to  the  amount  of  thirty  pounds.  In  April,  1857,  Dr.  Workman, 
superintendent  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  in  Upper  Canada,  brouglit 
an  action  against  Mr.  Brown  for  having  published  some  remarks 
reflecting  upon  his  management  of  that  institution.  Here,  as  in 
the  action  brought  by  Mr.  White,  the  jury  failed  to  agree.  The 
steward  of  the  same  institution  also  sued  him  for  libel  at  the  same 
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time,  on  aeooant  of  the  same  publication ;  but  he  was  unable  to 
obtain  a  verdict. 

Mr.  Brown  belongs  to  the  class  of  men  to  whom  journalism  has 
been  a  means  of  personal  political  advancement.  Mr.  Hincks,  as 
editor,  first  of  the  Examiner j  in  Toronto,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Pilot y  in  Montreal,  had  set  the  example,  and  in  this  respect  both 
can  quote  as  their  models  Guisot,  Thiers,  and  several  of  the  most 
eminent  statesmen  of  France,  who  had  similarly  profited  by  their 
connection  with  the  political  press  of  Paris  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe.  Mr.  Brown  undoubtedly  weakened  his  position  as 
opposition  leader  for  the  Upper  Canada  section  by  takins  office  in 
1858.  The  incongruous  opinions  of  his  ministers  and  their  wide 
difference  laid  them  peculiarly  open  to  attack. 

As  a  speaker,  Mr.  Brown  possesses  a  robust,  although  no^  highly 
refined  eloquence.  He  possesses  unflagging  energy,  industry  and 
perseverance,  qualities  which  have  frequently  called  forth  the 
praise  not  only  of  his  admirers,  but  also  of  his  political  oppo- 
nents ;  as  well  as  a  species  of  uncontrolled  enthusiasm,  which 
sometimes,  though  not  often,  unconsciously  betrays  him  into  rude- 
ness. His  manner,  when  speaking,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  daring 
courage.  He  always  seems  as  if  he  were  throwing  defiance  on  ail 
around  him.  He  is  fully  six  feet  in  height,  and  he  bears,  in  his 
outward  demeanour  and  appearance,  many  of  the  characteristics 
which  tend  to  make  a  prominent  as  well  as  an  eminent  man  in 
Canada. 


Hon.  J.  H.  CAMERON,  Q.C.,  D.C.L.,  M.P.P. 

The  Hon.  John  Hilltard  Cameron  was  born  at  Beaucaire, 
Languedoo,  France,  April  14,  1817 — ^his  father,  the  late  Angus 
Cameron,  Esq.,  paymaster  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Rifles,  being  at 
that  time  in.  the  79th  Highlanders.  Mr.  Cameron  served  with  his 
regiment  at  Waterloo,  and  throughout  the  Peninsular  campaign  ; 
and  in  1825  he  came  to  Canada :  he  continued  to  serve  with  that 
gallant  corps,  and  afterwards  in  the  R.  C.  Rifles,  when  they  were 
raised,  until  his  death,  in  1845.  When  the  79th  was  stationed  in 
Toronto,  in  1831,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  being  then  in  his  thir- 
teenth year,  was  placed  at  the  Upper  Canada  college.  Upper  Canada 
college  was  theu,  and  for  many  years,  the  sole  collegiate  institution 
in  Western  Canada,  (for  it  was  not  until  1843  that  King's  college, 
now  the  university  of  Toronto^  was  opened  to  the  youth  of  (^is 
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EroYiDce) ;  and  the  majority  of  the  puhlio  men  of  the  present  day 
ave  at  some  period  of  their  lives  pnrsaed  their  studies  within  its 
time-honored  walls.  At  college,  Mr.  Cameron  carried  off  some  of 
the  highest  honors ;  and  thns  early  gave  promise  of  that  brilliant 
career  which  has  ranked  him  among  his  most  distinguished  alumni. 
After  passing  through  college,  Mr.  Cameron  entered  upon  the 
study  of  the  Taw  under  the  Hon.  Henry  John  Boulton,  and  subse- 
quently he  served  under  the  present  Vice-Chancellor  Sprag^e. 
While  yet  a  student,  he  was  called  upon  to  bear  arms,  and  during 
the  troubles  of  1837  and  1838  he  served  with  the  Queen's  Rangers. 
He  held  the  rank  of  captain'  in  that  corps,  and  for  six  months  he 
was  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  at  Navy  Island. 

On  7th  August,  1888,  Mr.  Cameron  was  enrolled  as  an  attorney, 
and  in  Michaelmas  Term  of  the  same  year  he  was  called  to  the  bar. 
In  1838  he  formed  a  partnership  with  J.  Godfrey  Spragge,  Esq., 
(now  vice-chancellor),  and  together  they  commanded  a  very  large 
and  lucrative  business.  Mr.  Cameron's  great  abilities  attracted 
attention,  and  he  soon  took  a  foremost  place  among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Nisi  Prhis  counsel.  Nor  was  this  an  easily  won  position, 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  he  had  for  his  compeers  Sullivan, 
Sherwood,  H.  J.  Boulton,  Hagerman,  Draper,  Blake,  Hagarty, 
and  other  eminent  advocates.  In  1843  he  was  appointed  reporter 
to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  in  1844,  he  gave  to  the  legal 
profession  a  digest  (known  as  ^'  Cameron's  Digest'*)  of  all  the  de- 
cided cases  of  the  Court  in  Banc.  In  1845  he  published  a  valuable 
work  of  Practice  under  the  title  of  ^^  Cameron's  Bule^"  Mr. 
Cameron  retained  the  reportership  until  1846,  and  it  may  be  noted 
that  from  his  time  is  dated  the  first  regular  record  of  the  decisions 
of  the  judges.  In  1846  he  commenced  the  publication  of  the 
Reports  which  have  since  been  taken  up  by  Messrs.  Lukin  and 
Christopher  Robinson,  E.  C.  Jones,  and  Alexander  Grant,  respec- 
tively, reporters  of  the  courts  of  Queen's  Bench,  Common  Pleas, 
and  Chancery.  In  1846  Mr.  Cameron  was  appointed  a  Queen's 
counsel  and  solicitor-general  in  Upper  Canada,  and  was  then 
elected  a  bencher  of  the  Law  Society.  In  1860,  on  the  death  of 
Sir  James  Buchanan  Macaulay,  ex  chief-justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  Mr.  Cameron  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  Law  Society. 

Mr.  Cameron's  career  as  a  politician  must  now  be  briefly  noted. 
In  July,  1846,  he  was  invited  to  take  part  in  Mr.  Draper's  admin- 
istration, and  was  appointed  a  Queen's  counsel  and  solicitor-gene- 
ral for  Upper  Canada,  and  soon  afler,  on  the  resignation  of  Holland. 
Macdonald,  Esquire,  he  was  elected  member  for  Cornwall  by  a 
large  majority,  over  his  opponent,  Mr.  Mattice.  In  1847,  on  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Draper,  the  then  attorney-general  for  Upper 
Canada,  to  a  scat  on  the  bench,  Mr.  Cameron  was  offered  the 
attorney-generalship,  but  declined  to  accept  it,  as  he  was  desirous 
that  the  late  Hon.  Henry  Sherwood  should  be  appointed,  believing 
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that  his  appointment  would  heal  the  division  then  exhting  in  the 
conservative  ranks.  On  Mr.  Sherwood's  acceptance,  Mr.  Cameron 
was  offered  a  seat  at  the  conncil-hoard,  hy  Lord  Elgin,  personally, 
as  a  mark  of  special  consideration.  This  was  the  first  instance  of  a 
solicitor-general  being  thus  Honored.  At  the  general  election,  in 
1848,  Mr.  Cameron  was  again  elected  for  Cornwall,  and  soon  after, 
on  the  Sherwood  administration  being  beaten  on  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence,  he  resigned  the  solicitor-generalship.  Mr.  Cameron 
continued  to  represent  Cornwall  until  the  end  of  that  Parliament, 
and  did  not  offer  himself  for  re-election  in  the  new  Parliament  of 
1851.  In  1854,  he  was  returned  with  John  G-.  Bowes,  Esquire, 
for  the  city  of  Toronto^  which  he  represented  until  the  end  of  1857. 
On  Parliament  being  dissolved,  he  did  not  offer  for  re-election, 
although  solicited  to  do  so ;  but  in  1858,  on  the  formation  of  the 
celebrated  two  day's  Brown-Dorion  ministry,  he  opposed  the  re- 
election of  the  Hon.  George  Brown  for  Toronto,  and  was  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  something  over  100  votes,  out  of  upwards  of  5,000 
polled.  He  again  offered  himself  at  the  general  election  of  1861, 
and  is  now  the  representative  of  the  county  of  Peel. 

During  the  time  he  has  been  in  Parliament,  Mr.  Cameron  has 
originated  numerous  important  measures,  and  there  have  been  few 
members  in  our  legislature  who  have  left  so  enduring  a  memorial 
on  the  statute  book.  He  introduced  and  carried  through  the 
legiskture  the  address  to  the  Queen  to  exempt  from  the  English 
income  tax  colonial  securities  payable  in  England,  the  property 
of  colonists,  and  was  success^l,  while  in  England,  in  having  the 
address  approved  of  by  the  Imperial  Government,  and  such  secu- 
rities have  always  since  been  exempted.  Mr.  Cameron  first 
suggested  the  invitation  to  the  Queen  to  visit  Canada,  and  the 
feasibility  of  a  postal  arrangement  between  England  and  the 
United  States,  for  the  carriage  of  the  American  mails  by  Canadian 
packets. 

As  a  strong  conservative  he  opposed  the  introduction  of  the  elec- 
tive principle  into  the  Legislative  Council,  and  was  one  of  a  small 
minority  who  opposed  that  measure  in  all  its  stages.  He  was  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  municipal  corporation  act, 
and  suggested  most  of  the  various  alterations  and  amendments 
which  have  since  been  adopted  by  the  commissioners  for  revising 
the  statutes.  Mr.  Cameron  was  one  of  the  commissioners  origi- 
nally appointed  for  their  revision,  but  he  resigned,  as  his  legislative 
duties  interfered  with  the  work  ;  his  appointment  was,  no  doubt, 
made  in  consequence  of  his  having  been  a  commissioner  in  1840, 
for  revising  the  Statutes  of  Upper  Canada,  an  honor  conferred 
upon  him  when  he  had  been  only  two  years  at  the  bar,  and  the 
appreciation  of  his  labors  by  his  brother  commissioner^  is  shewn 
in  the  preface  to  the  revision,  and  by  the  executive  of  the  day  in 
the  remuneration  given  to  him  for  his  work. 
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In  1856/ Mr.  Cameron  brought  forward  tlie  celebrated  reaolu' 
tiona  for  the  prodnction  of  Mr.  JostiGe  Dayal's  charge  in  the  Cor- 
rigan  case,  and  the  bold  stand  taken  by  him  on  that  occasion  called 
forth  the  sympathies  of  the  entire  Protestant  population  of  the 
province. 

As  a  firm  adherent  of  the  Ghnrch  of  England,  Mr.  Cameron  has 
always  been  conspicuous  in  the  advocacy  of  her  rights.  He  op- 
posed the  secularization  of  the  clergy  reserves,  and  when  that 
step  was  determined  on,  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  securing 
for  her  clergy  the  rights  which  were  reserved  to  them.  The  seal 
and  abUity  which  he  then  displayed  in  advocating  their  interests, 
and  subsequently  in  the  gratuitoos  management  and  investment  of 
their  commutation  moneys,  have  claimed  the  lasting  gratitude  of 
the  clergy.  Though  repeatedly  tendered  some  substantial  recog- 
nition of  his  services,  he  has  declined  to  receive  aught  at  their 
hands,  save  the  expression  of  their  heartfelt  thanks }  but  on  the 
contrary  he  has  acted  the  part  of  a  true  churchman  by  founding  a 
scholarship  in  Trinity  coUege,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sons  of  the 
clergy  seeking  an  univenity  education.  Mr.  Cameron  carried 
through  Parliament  the  address  to  the  Queen  for  the  removal  of 
the  disabilities  which  prevented  ^odical  action  in  the  Church 
of  England.  He  prepared  and  earned  through  its  early  stages,  the 
Church  Synod  Bill,  having  introduced  the  petition  to  the  lower 
house  at  the  head  of  a  procession  of  the  bishop,  clergy,  and  laity 
of  the  diocese  of  Toronto;  and  when  the  bill  was  reserved  for  the 
royal  assent,  he  remained  several  months  in  England  to  obtain  the 
Queen's  sanction.  He  had  the  measure  submitted  to  the  opinion 
of  the  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  under  their 
advice  it  was  approved  by  her  Majesty.  Mr.  Cameron  rendered 
valuable  aid  in  the  establishment  of  Trinity  college,  and  subse- 

Suently,  in  connection  with  J.  H.  Hagarty,  Esquire  (now  Mr. 
ustice  Hagarty),  and  the  Hon.  P  M.  Yankoughnet,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  professorship  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  in  that  institu- 
tion.    In  1854,  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L. 

For  a  period  of  eight  years  Mr.  Cameron  held  a  seat  as  alderman 
in  the  civic  councils  of  Toronto,  and  endeavored  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  city  with  which  his  pros- 
perity was  so  closely  identified.  In  1845,  he  was  first  returned  for 
St.  Andrew's  ward. 

In  1859,  he  was  chosen  grand-master  of  the  Orangemen  of 
British  North  Ameiica,  and  he  still  retains  the  important  position 
of  head  of  the  order.  In  1860,  during  the  visit  of  the  Ftince  of 
Wales,  Mr.  Cameron  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  difficulties 
between  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  Orange  body,  and  by  his 
influence  and  exertions  contributed  largely  towards  allaying  the 
excitement  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  bring  the  royal  visit  to 
an  unhappy  close. 
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OGLE  R.  GOWAN,  Esq. 

This  gentleman  is  a  native  of  the  coun^ly  of  Wexford,  in  Ireland, 
and  Bon  of  the  late  Captain  John  Hunter  Oowan,  of  Mount  Nebc^ 
one  of  the  moet  distinguished  magistrates  of  that  county.  Mr.  O.  R 
Oowan  edited  a  political  newspaper,  published  in  the  city  of  Dublin, 
styled  the  Antidote^  and  was  the  author  of  several  pamphlets  on 

Klitioal  subjects.  While  in  that  kingdom  he  was  a  leading  mem- 
r  of  the  G-rand  Lodge  of  the  Orange  Institution.  He  emigrated 
with  his  family  to  this  country  about  the  year  1829,  and  settled 
at  Esoott  Park,  in  the  county  of  Leeds,  for  which  shire  he  has 
stood  several  severely  contested  elections ;  he  was  four  times 
oleoted  to  Parliament  for  that  county,  and  was  subsequently  elected 
for  both  the  counties  of  Leeds  and  Q-renville ;  he  also  contested 
the  representation  of  the  city  of  Toronto  and  the  county  of  Ontario, 
but  was  defeated  in  both  by  slender  majorities.  For  many  years 
in  succession  he  was  chosen  warden  of  the  united  counties  of 
Leeds  and  Orenville,  and  he  has  also  been,  for  some  years,  an 
alderman  of  the  city  of  Toronto  ;  he  is  popularly  known  as  ^<  the 
ftther  and  founder'  of  Orangeism  in  America,  and  fbr  twenty 
years  filled  the  office  of  grand-master  of  that  body.  Foreseeing  the 
dawn  of  the  rebellion  in  1837,  he  called  a  meeting  at  Brockville, 
at  which  he  made  a  very  remarkable  speech  to  tibe  people,  pre- 
dicting the  unfortunate  insurrection  which  soon  after  followed. 
At  this  meeting  the  germ  was  laid  of  the  first  Volunteer  Association 
formed  in  the  Province ;  the  enrollment  was  called  the  BrockvOle 
Invincibles;  it  gave  the  impetus  to  those  noble  defenders  of  the 
soil,  the  Oanadian  Volunteers.  Inunediately  after  this  movement 
he  was  appointed  by  his  Excellency  Sir  F.  B.  Head,  Bart.,  « 
captain  in  the  2nd  Kegiment  of  Leeds  Militia,  then  commanded 
by  the  Hon.  Charles  Jones ;  he  was  subsequently  promoted  by 
his  Excellency  Licutenant-G-eneral  Lord  Seaton,  to  a  company  in 
the  Queen's  dmn  Bifies,  commanded  by  Lieutenant^Colonel  McMil- 
lan, and  while  serving  in  that  capacity,  was  present  at  the  capture 
of  '*  Hickory  Island,''  near  Kingprton,  in  1838.  While  serving  in 
the  Queen's  Biflee  he  attracted  the  attention  of  his  Excellency 
Major-General  Sir  George  Arthur,  then  commanding  the  forces  in 
Upper  Canada,  by  whom,  in  the  year  1888,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  ninth  provisional  battalion  of  embodied 
militia,  as  lieutenant-colonel.  At  the  engagement  fought  between 
the  British  troops  and  the  American  invaders,  at  the  ^'  Windmill," 
near  Presoott,  in  November,  1838,  Lieutenant^Colonel  Oowan  oom- 
Bande4  the  right  wing,  a^d  was  three  timeu  wonudod ;  a  rifle  ball 
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paased  through  his  left  leg ;  he  was  out  mtobb  the  inner  side  of  Uie 
knee  by  a  buck  shot,  and  reoeiyed  a  bayonet  stab  in  the  hip.  The 
British  loss  in  this  engagement  was  8  officers  and  62  rank  and  file  ; 
that  of  the  Americans  72  and  167  prisoners.  For  his  personal 
conduct  upon  that  day,  Lientenant-Oolonel  Oowan  was  pnbliclj 
thanked  in  the  military  /'eeneral  orders/'  dated  the  19th  of 
Xovember,  and  by  a  '^  generd  order  "  dated  the  4th  of  December, 
1838,  his  regiment,  the  Ninth  Provisional  Battalion,  was  allowed, 
as  a  mark  of  special  distinction  and  approbation,  to  be  thereafter 
distinguished  and  known  as  the  Queen's  Royal  Borderers.  Mr. 
Gk>wan  was  subsequently  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  2nd 
Regiment  of  Leeds  Militia,  vice^  the  Honorable  Charles  Jones,  de- 
ceased. In  Parliament  he  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  adminis- 
tradons  of  Lords  Seaton,  Metcalfe  and  Gathcart,  but  was  generally 
found  in  opposition  to  the  goTcmments  of  Sir  F.  B.  Head,  Sir 
George  Arthur,  Lord  Sydenham  and  Lord  Elgin.  During  the  ad- 
ministration of  Sir  Edmund  Walker  Head,  he  acted  with  the  in- 
dependent party,  but  at  all  times  expressed  a  warm  personal  at- 
tachment to  the  Hon.  John  A.  Macdonald.  In  1830,  he  wrote  a 
long  letter  in  favor  of  the  preserration  of  harmony  between  the 
executiye  and  representatiye  branches  of  the  govemmeot.  This 
was  the  first  public  address  by  any  leading  politician  in  favor  of 
what  was  called  ^'responsible  government.'^  It  was  subseonentiy 
reprinted  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hincks,  in  pamphlet  form,  and  largely 
distributed  through  the  province.  For  the  publication  of  this 
letter  Mr.  €k>wan  was  removed  from  the  office  of  agent  for  crown 
lands  in  the  Johnstown  district. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  late  Sir  David  Jones,  Mr.  (rowan  was 
offered  the  lucrative  appointment  of  registrar  of  the  county  of 
Leeds,  but  as  the  offer  was  accompanied  by  the  request  that  he 
should  resign  the  office  of  grand-master  of  the  Orangemen,  he  de- 
clined to  accept  the  post  tendered;  he  was  subsequently  appointed 
supervisor  of  tolls  upon  the  public  works  west  of  LMshine,  but 
was  removed  for  opposing  the  election  of  the  then  attorney-general, 
Mr.  Richards.  At  a  later  period  he  was  selected,  with  thelatc  Dr. 
Morgan  Hamilton,  a  commissioner,  to  decide  the  land  claims  in 
the  counties  of  Huron  and  Bruce.  When  Parliament  was  dissolved 
he  resigned  his  commissionership,  to  enable  him  to  stand  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  representation  of  North  Ontario  ;  he  first  stood  for 
Parliament  in  1830,  and  was  defeated.  At  the  next  general  elec- 
tion, four  years  afterwards,  he  was  more  successful.  His  parlia- 
mentary career  closed  in  1861,  being  then  the  ^<  father  of  the 
house.''  It  is  generally  understood  that  he  would  have  been 
elected  to  the  present  Parliament  had  he  desired  to  continue  in  a 
legislative  capacity ;  but  he  preferred  retiring  and  accepting  the 
office  of  post  office  inspector  of  the  money  oraer  department  for 
Upper  Canada^  which  post  he  at  present  fills.    So  fiur  as  regards 
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Colonel  Gowan's  parliamentary  career  and  character,  we  cannot^ 
perhaps,  do  better  than  copy  the  following  extract  from  a  keen 
and  talented  little  work,  published  at  Toronto  in  1840,  and  enti- 
tled, "  Sketches  of  the  ISth  Parliament  in  Ujoper  Canada"  The 
writer  is  understood  to  be  Walter  Cavendish  Crawford,  Esquire : 

"  This  gentleman  (Mr.  Gowan,)  has  for  eight  or  nine  years  oc- 
cupied a  prominent  position  in  the  politics  of  the  country,  not  only 
as  the  head  of  a  powerful  body,  but  in  consequence  of  a  talent  he 
possesses  of  engaging  the  minds  of  popular  assemblies  and  leading 
them  with  him.  As  a  speaker  he  is  fluent  and  energetic,  very 
oflen  powerful  in  his  appeals  to  feeling,  and  evidently  speaks  more 
for  the  audience  than  the  house  ;  his  sarcasm  is  bitter,  and  pos- 
sessing great  evenness  of  temper,  you  seldom  see  him  ruffled  at 
any  remarks  which  may  be  made.  He  is  an  active,  well  made  man, 
rather  low,  with  a  prepossessing  face  and  easy  insinuating  manners ; 
very  mild  in  his  address,  and  with  talents,  which,  if  rightly  ap- 
plied, would  soon  raise  him  to  an  eminent  situation." 

This  is  the  character  of  Mr.  Gowan,  as  drawn  by  a  pen  under- 
stood not  to  be  over  friendly  to  that  gentleman. 


FINIS. 
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The  Cup  of  British  Prosperity 

AS   IT   UNFORTUNATELY    IS. 


'Actum  est  de  Republioa''— ''The  Empire  tn Danger.' 
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The  Cup  of  British  Frosperity 


"Rm  SeoundB"— "The  Empire  out  of  Danger-' 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Tub  FIB8T  illaBtration  shows  the  onp  of  Britain's  prosperity  to  be  a  Taittalub' 
orrp  and  ih^aame  thing  is  eqoAlly  true  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  ezoepi 
so  far  as  this  is  modified  by  their  more  patriotic  TariiTs,  Put  into  it^  what  yom 
win,  onr  prosperity  eannot  possibly  rise  abore  &  oertain  point,  at  which  it 
escapes  by  &  wabtb-pips.  The  moment  that  prosperity  raises  the  price  of 
British  labor  oyer  the  low-flxed  price  of  gold^  (about  £4  the  ounce)  away  goes 
the  gold,  THB  OAUSB  OF  THIS  xxospjixiTT,  as  being  the  0HBAps8t  article  ih  thb 
SXPORT  vabkbt!  and  eren  when  not  annoyed  by  an  export  of  gold,  on  account 
of  the  higher  prices  of  goods — (which  is  surely  bad  enough,  for  it  is  surely  a 
most  inhuman  system  under  which  pbospbbitt  is  thb  nbcbsbabt  motheb  ob 
CAUSX  op  abtbbbitt)  Britain  encounters  the  still  greater  evil  of  having  her 
internal  and  colonial  prosperity  interfered  with  by  continual  drains  by  Foreign 
loans,  and  by  India  (India  haying  always  been  the  ORAya  of  British  Trba- 
surb),  for  which -there  is  no  immediate  return  to  the  country.  It  is  obvions  that 
to  the  extent  that  Gold  goes  abroad  in  payment  of  goods,  the  demand  for  the 
Country's  labor,  and  gobsequbbtlt  tbb  price  thbbbof,  is  lessened.  And  if  it 
is  an  iigurious  thing  for  the  Country's  labor  that  Gold  should  go  abroad  in  pay- 
ment of  80MBTRINO  which  is,  or  may  be,  a  oomparatire  advantage  to  the  mass  of 
the  people,  how  much  worse  that  it  should  be  given  away  for  BOTHnie,  which  in 
any  way  benefits  Britbh  Industry. 

But — as  is  shown  in  the  becond  illustration — ^there  should  be  no  wabtb-pifb 
in  the  cup  of  Britain's  prosperity,  and  India  and  Foreign  countries  should  not 
have  it  open  to  them  to  introduce  their  syphons  into  our  national  cup,  but  onlt 
nr  THE  DEPOSiTOBixB  OF  ITB  OVERFLOW.  To  Icavc  it  opcu  to  them  to  do  as  at 
present,  is  to  leave  it  open  to  Foreign  producers  to  prey  upon  the  nation's  vitals. 
It  is  to  take  our  children's  bread  and  to  cast  it  to  the  dogs.  Our  gold  should  be 
retained  ab  monbt,  or  as  a  basis  or  security  of  money,  for  the  purpose  of  our  own 
people  generally,  till  it  completely  fills  and  overflows  our  own  national  cup,  and 
then,  and  not  till  then,  should  it  become  available  as  an  exportable  commodity ; 

for  HOHET   IB   A  THINO  CREATED    FOR  THB  INTERNAL    TRADE   ALONE,  and  Should 

only  be  so  used.  This  can  only  be  done  by  the  use  by  us  of  an  bbblehatic  or 
paper  money,  which  will  be  of  no  use  beyond  our  own  country ;  and  in  these 
pages  various  modes  of  establishing  this  have  been  pointed  out---one  of  which 
may  be  better  suited  to  one  state  of  circumstancea  and  another  to  a  difieront  state 
of  circumstances.  There  is  evidently,  however,  no  necessity  to  wait  till  a  more 
economical  system  than  the  present  be  proposed.  The  boon  of  paper  money  to 
the  masses,  to  businesses,  and  to  Banks,  can  bo  attained,  and  the  independence  of 
the  country's  prosperity  can  be  attained,  even  although  by  our  new  system  no 
DIRECT  GAIN  IB  XEANTiHE  BADE ;  f.  «.,  although  paper  money  is  not  made  for  the 
present  a  legal  tender  to  a  greater  extend  than  the  mere  amount  of  the  gold  in 
the  vaults  of  the  issuer,  the  banks  or  governments,  specially  held  for  the  security 
of  such  paper  money. 

The  object  of  these  Illustrations,  and  the  following  explanations,  is  simply  to 
endeavor  to  get  Members  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  their  constituents,  to  ask 
themselves  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  country  in  establishing  Banks, 
and  in  establishinff  a  paper  circulation  to  make  these  the  mere  handmaids  of  the 
Foreign  Trade  !  There  was  a  day  in  the  Province  when  those  Banlu  and  that 
circulation  did  not  exist  And  was  it  then  the  intention  of  the  people,  in 
applying  for  these  to  the  Legislature,  that  the  sfBsult  should  only  be  to  increase 
Foreign  Trade,  or,  more  properly,  to  increase  the  importation  of  Foreign  labor, 
thus  BEaoABiNO  THB  PROVINCE?    So  far  fiom  this  being  the  people's  olject,  it 
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wu  the  rMalt  whioh  of  ail  othen  it  wu  th«  intonst  of  the  prorlnoo  to  aroid.  It 
is  clear,  then,  that  though  thej  hare  been  the  beet  poesible  Inttifeatioiu,  and 
their  paper  oiroolation  the  most  nndoabtedly  safe  to  the  holder,  the  Banks  have 
not  lealised  the  higher  objeet  wUeh  it  b  the  interest  of  the  ProTino^  as  weUthdr 
own  inteieit,  they  should  snbserre.  They  hare  been  little  more  than  Bxehsoge 
Brokers,  and  they  eonld  not  possibly  have  been  any  thing  else.  For  what  p«- 
pose  then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  estabUsbmeiit  of  Banks  and  of  a  paper  eiren- 
lating  medium  demanded  by  the  people  1  The  pupose  of  the  people  in  incressed 
eironlation,'  oould  only  be  niouiAJBD  bxplotmbht  to  Camamamb.  They  had 
been  told  that  ma  mobs  MOHar,  thxsv  wouu)  an  Tn  mobs  dbmaxh  fos 
Cahadiar  labob,  and  (as  a  necessary  consequence  of  more  biddbbs)  a  greater 
price  for  IL  It  was,  howerer,  concealed  from  them  that  this  law  of  rapply  and 
demand  had  already  nr  vaot  been  Tiolated  in  the  admission  of  the  principle  of 
the  money  law  of  Canada,  in  existence  before  the  Banks  were  created,  so  that 
FiBSTLT,  the  Canadian  Banks'  notes  cannot  safely  be  adranced,  except  to  partki 
who  can  sooner  or  later  produce  something  convertible  into  Foreign  Bxdiange— 
and,  SBCOiTDLT,  the  increased  demand  (that  apparently  greatest  UesslBg  to  the 
producer)  is  bot  allowbd  to  bhbd  its  bbbiob  iBrLUBBoa  ni  eaibibo  tbb 

PBICB8   BTBH   OV  COMWODITIBS  rrTTBD    FOB  BXPOBTATfOB  ;  for  the    FoTCigB   OT 

Export  Merchant,  always  haTing  it  in  his  power  to  exchange  his  Bank  notes 
for  gold  near  the  price  it  will  fetch  abroad,  will  not  of  course  take  wheat 
or  {other  Canadian  exportable  commodity  at  any  higher  price;  and  indeed  from 
this  price  has  to  be  deducted  a  margin  to  sbtc  him  from  the  contingenoies  of 
markets,  besides  the  freights  and  charges  to  the  foreign  maricet    This  pbbpb- 

TUAL  IHCLIN ATIOB  TO    TBB    BABB8T  BAW  MATBBXAI.  PB10B8  FOB    OUB  BXPOBTS  % 

as  I  hare  frilly  explained  in  the  following  pages,  a  tbbt  sbbioub  cobstokba- 
TiOB  FOB  THB  CANADIAN  FABMBB,  and  thc  morc  SO  BS  whilc  this  is  the  ngbeit 
price  he  will  ge^  thbbb  is  no  cbbtaintt  that  hb  will  btbn  obt  this  pbks 
FOB  HIS  PBODUCB,  Qulcss  hc  gocs  to  thc  troublc  of  himself  sending  it  to  the 
foreign  market— [From  "Britaim  fJU  OomUr$  rersus  Britain  tiU  Mmpirt,  by 
/moc  BtMkaman,  E^q.,  M,P.P.,  SawHtUm] 
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